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There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  our  islands  in  which  we  do  not  find  here 
and  there  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  artificial  mounds,  or 
tumuli,  of  yarious  elevations,  from  one  foot,  or  even  less,  to  more  than  a 
hundred.  It  has  been  long  known  that  these  tumuli  covered  the  last 
remains  of  the  different  peoples  who  hved  here  in  the  ages  preceding  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  faith,  subsequent  to  which  the  interment  of 
the  dead  was  differently  regulated.  Accidental  discoveries  must  often  have 
brought  this  truth  to  light,  if  the  knowledge  of  it,  or  at  least  the  belief  in 
it,  bad  not  been,  as  I  think  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  it  was, 
handed  down  to  us  traditionally  from  the  time  at  which  they  were  made. 
In  fact,  it  is  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  when  we  open  a  tumulus  which  as 
£Eir  as  we  could  judge  from  its  outward  appearance,  cannot  have  been 
touched  for  many  ages,  to  find  that  at  some  remote  period  it  had  been 
broken  into  and  its  contents  either  abstracted  or  broken  and  scattered  about. 
Great  numbers  of  such  tumuli  have  been  destroyed  unobservedly  in  the 
various  processes  of  agriculture  or  in  the  adaptation  of  their  site  to  modem 
purposes.  .  Others  have  been  opened  through  mere  motives  of  curiosity,  or 
even  of  superstition,  and  any  object  of  interest  they  contained  was  carried 
off  under  the  indefinite  character  of  an  old  relic.  It  has  only  been  in 
more  recent  times  that  these  monuments  have  been  explored  with  care 
and  order,  in  the  hope  that  an  intelligent  examination  and  comparison  of 
their  contents  might  make  us  acquainted  with  peoples  and  races  concerning 
whom  we  learn  little  from  the  pages  of  written  history.  Thus  has  the 
practice  of  *'  barrow-digging'* — ^to  use  the  phrase  which  has  become  popular 
within  the  last  few  years — ^passed  through  three  distinct  phases ;  during  the 
first  long-extending  period  its  object  was  mere  plunder,  consequent  on  the 
knowledge  that  articles  of  value  were  often  deposited  with  the  dead;  during 
an  intermediate  period,  the  object  was  curiosity;  and  during  the  third 
period,  it  was  knowledge,  or,  to  use  at  this  meeting  the  more  appropriate 


word,  Science.    It  b  this  latter  period  alone  with  which  we  are  at  present 
concerned. 

The  difficulties  with  which  sound  English  archeology  has  had  to  contend 
in  its  beginning,  arose  chiefly  from  the  vague  spirit  of  curiosity  which 
preceded  it.  Instead  of  the  careful  and  extensive  comparison  from  which 
alone  we  can  hope  to  deduce  facts  of  importance,  people  looked  at  each 
article  only  with  regard  to  itself;  and,  for  the  course  of  inductive  reasoning 
which  science  requires  they  thoughtlessly  substituted  mere  irrational  con- 
jecture. This  had  become  a  sort  of  habit.  People  assumed,  without 
knowing  why,  that  the  tumuli  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  covered  the 
remains  of  battle-fields,  and  never  questioning  the  fable  or  tradition  which 
made  the  heroes  of  these  battles  Danes  or  Britons,  Saxons  or  Normans, 
(popular  tradition  knew  little  of  Eomans),  they  followed  that  tradition  in 
calling  whatever  articles  were  found  in  them  Danish  or  British,  or  Saxon 
or  Norman.  It  is  quite  wonderful,  when  we  look  back  into  the  writings 
of  the  old  antiquaries  of  note,  how  few  escaped  from  the  influence  of  such 
popular  errors.  Although  accustomed  to  classification  in  other  branches 
of  science,  they  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  applying  it  to  this ;  and 
museums  were  simple  collections  of  curiosities,  instead  of  being  the  materials 
for  scientific  investigation.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tumuli  of  Kent  that  a  better  spirit  of  investigation  first  showed 
itself,  and  that  the  foundations  were  laid  for  the  higher  cultivation  of 
archaeological  science  which  now  happily  prevails. 

There  are  various  circumstances  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
interments,  which  contributed  much  towards  this  result ;  because  they  led 
people  almost  necessarily  to  follow  a  new  course  of  reasoning.  The  lairger 
and  more  remarkable  tumuli,  those  which  are  known  to  be  Eoman  and 
those  which  are  believed  or  supposed  to  be  British,  were  in  general  found 
singly  by  themselves,  or  in  a  group  of  not  more  than  two  or  three ;  they 
were  probably  memorials  of  respect  or  attachment  to  persons  of  distinction, 
while  people  in  general  were  buried  in  a  less  ostentatious  or  less  durable 
manner.  As  the  interments  had  in  most  cases  been  preceded  by  cremation, 
it  was  only  in  particular  instances  that  the  contents  offered  anything 
remarkable  or  characteristic.  On  the  contrary,  the  Anglo-Saxon  tumuli 
are  arranged  in  extensive  groups,  forming  regular  cemeteries,  each  probably 
belonging  to  a  sept  or  to  a  district.     Each  grave  contains  almost  invariably 
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a  considerable  number  of  articles  of  very  difPerent  descriptions,  so  that  the 
abandonee  of  the  objects  alone  invited  to  comparison.  Another  circum- 
stance also  has  contributed  to  their  preservation.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
interments,  the  body  with  the  objects  accompanying  it  were  laid  in  a  grave, 
at  some  depth  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  plunderer  who 
sooght  objects  of  value,  or  the  collector  who  sought  curiosities,  found 
nothing  in  the  mounds  they  opened  to  encourage  their  researches.  From 
these  drcumstanoes,  the  first  correct  principles  of  our  national  archeology 
were  obtained  in  the  investigation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries ;  and  it 
adds  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  extensive  and  valuable  collection 
now  exhibited  to  us,  that  they  not  only  form  the  finest  collection  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  antiquities  of  the  pre-christian  age  ever  yet  made,  but  that  they  are 
those  upon  which  the  foundations  of  our  present  knowledge  were  laid. 

The  Bev.  Biyan  Faussett,  of  Heppington,  near  Canterbury,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  formation  of  this  collection,  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  a  district  peculiarly  rich  in  Saxon  remains ;  for  the  succession  of  chalk 
downs  stretching  out  from  Canterbury  towards  the  east  and  south,  are 
remaricable  for  the  numerous  groups  of  Saxon  barrows,  or  rather  the  Saxon 
cemeteries,  which  are  found  on  their  slopes  and  summits.  In  the  year 
1730,  one  of  these  groups,  situated  on  a  high  part  of  Chartham  down, 
somewhat  more  than  three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Canterbuiy,  was 
partially  excavated  by  Charles  Fagg,  Esq.,  of  Mystole,  in  Chartham  parish. 
These  excavations  were  carried  on  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  under 
the  immediate  personal  direction  of  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Boyal  Society ;  and  so  little  was  then  known  either  of  the  character 
of  the  cemeteries,  or  of  the  objects  they  contained,  that  the  learned 
secretaiy  of  that  celebrated  scientific  body  actuaUy  wrote  an  elaborate  paper 
on  them,  in  which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  the  graves  of 
the  soldiers  slain  in  a  battle  fought  here  between  Julius  CsBsar  and  the 
Britons.  Biyan  Faossett,  at  this  time  only  about  ten  years  old,  is  said  to 
have  been  present  at  the  opening  of  these  graves,  which  excited,  in  him  an 
interest  that  clung  to  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  sub- 
sequently curate  of  Kingston,  about  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Canterbuiy, 
from  1750  to  1756,  and  while  resident  there  his  attention  was  forcibly 
rivetted  on  a  very  remarkable  and  extensive  group  of  barrows  in  his  own 
pariah,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  near  Ileden.     Still  possessed  by  the  notion 


that  these  barrows  or  tumuli  marked  the  site  of  a  battle  between  Csesar 
aud  the  Britons,  Bryan  Faussett  was  anxious  to  open  them,  but  the 
permission  to  do  so  was  refused  by  the  owner  of  the  land,  Thomas  Barrett, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Fau8sett*s  curiosity  remained  unsatisfied.  At  length,  in 
1757,  Mr.  Faussett  was  enabled  to  gratify  his  spirit  of  research  in  com- 
mencing a  series  of  excavations  in  a  cemeteiy  on  a  spot  called  Tremworth 
down,  in  the  parish  of  Orundale,  which  however  proved  to  be  Boman. 
His  excavations  on  this  site  were  continued  in  the  year  1750.  In  1760, 
1762,  and  1763,  he  pursued  his  researches  in  the  veiy  rich  Saxon  cemeteiy 
at  Gilton  in  the  parish  of  Ash,  near  Sandwich,  where  he  opened  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  six  tumuli  or  graves,  which  enriched  his  collection 
with  a  number  of  interesting  objects.  In  1767,  Mr.  Faussett  s  attention 
was  again  called  to  the  barrows  in  Kingston  parish,  and  the  land  having 
passed  by  the  death  of  its  former  owner  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
to  a  personal  friend,  he  obtained  at  last  full  liberty  to  excavate.  He  was 
soon  convinced  of  his  error  in  supposing  that  they  had  any  connection 
with  GsBsar  or  the  Britons,  and  he  obtained  from  them  many  of  the  most 
precious  articles  which  are  now  foimd  in  his  collection.  During  the 
autumn  of  the  year  just  mentioned  Mr.  Faussett  opened  fifty-four  tumuli 
on  this  site.  His  further  researches  here  were  interrupted,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  from  the  September  of  1767  to  the  middle  of  July,  1771, 
when  he  resumed  his  labours  on  the  same  spot,  and  during  that  and  the 
following  month  opened  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  barrows.  In  August  and 
October,  177d,  he  opened  thirty-four  more  tumuli  on  this  spot;  and  in 
the  August  and  September  of  the  following  year,  he  examined  forty-five 
more ;  making  in  all  three  hundred  and  eight  separate  interments  in  one 
cemetery. 

Although  with  Bryan  Faussett,  the  notion  that  these  tumuli  covered  the 
remains  of  Gsesar*s  soldiers  was  now  entirely  exploded,  he  fell  into  another 
opinion  equally  erroneous,  and  of  which  he  seems  never  to  have  divested 
himself.  .He  found  Roman  coins,  and  he  concluded  very  hastily  that  the 
date  of  their  deposit  must  have  been  the  reign  in  which  they  were  struck ; 
he  found  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  in  comparative  abundance;  he 
found  a  small  number  of  urns  containing  calcined  bones,  which  he,  imable 
to  discriminate  the  character  of  the  pottery,  imagined  must  have  been 
deposited  at  a  date  anterior  to  that  at  which  the   Romans  abandoned 


the  practiBe  of  cremation.     Against  these  circumstances  Mr.  Faussett  had 
to  place  the  absolute  uniformity  of  character  of  the  interments  as  he  found 
them ;  and  he  explained  this  anomaly  by  supposing  that  the  coins,  urns, 
Ac.y  were  the  remains  of  previous  Roman  burials,  which  had  been  broken 
up  at  a  later  period,  in  order  to  use  the  old  grayes  for  a  new  interment - 
From  these  circumstances  Faussett  concluded  that  "  this  spot**  had  been 
**  no  other  than  a  KoifufTqpiov,  or  conunon  burying-place ;  of  Romans,  no 
dooht,  (and  that,  too,  from  a  very  early  period) ;  but  not  of  those  alone, 
bat  also,  if  not  chiefly,  of  Romans  Britainized,  and  Britains  Romanized 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  these  expressions),  even  till  long  after  the 
Romans  (properly  so  called)  had  entirely  quitted  this  isle."    **In  short," 
he  adds,  "  my  opinion  of  this  matter  is,  that  this  spot  was  a  buiying-place 
not  only,  at  first,  for  the  Roman  soldiers  who  may  be  supposed  to  haye  kept 
garrison  in  some  of  the  many  intrenchments  and  look-outs  in  this  neigh- 
bouihood,  but  that,  afterwards,  it  seryed  for  such  of  the  inhabitants  of 
some  one  or  more  of  the  a^acent  villages ;  which  we  may  veiy  reasonably 
presume  were  latterly  inhabited  by  what  I  have  presumed  before  to  call 
'Romans  Britainized  and  Britains  Romanized,'   i.e.,  by  people  of  both 
nations— who,  having    mixed  and   intermarried   with   each  other,  had 
natnially  learnt,  and  in  some  measure  adopted,  each  other's  customs.    The 
ossuaries,  or  bone-urns,  here  found,  will  sufficiently  prove  that  this  place 
was  used  as  such  in  the  time  of  the  higher  empire,  i.e.,  before  the  custom 
of  burning  the  dead  ceased  among  the  Romans  ;  and  the  coins  of  Gallienus, 
Probus,  of  Garausius  and  Allectus,  and  of  the  Constantine  £amily,  will  be 
ample  evidence  of  its  having  continued  to  be  used  as  such  in  the  time  of 
the  lower  empire.  How  much  longer  it  was  put  to  that  use,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  determine  from  anything  yet  found  there ;  but  my  coi^jecture  is 
that  it  served  for  that  purpose  (I  mean,  a  burying-place  for  some  neigh- 
bouring village,  or  perhaps  villages),  long  after  the  Romans  (i.e.,  those 
properly  so  called)  had  entirely  evacuated  and  quitted  this  isle."    Mr. 
Fauflsett  adds  that,  frx>m  the  circumstance  of  a  cross-shaped  fibula  being 
found  in  one  of  the  graves,  it  is  plain  that  the  wearer  of  it  was  a  Christian, 
and  therefore  that  this  cemetery  may  have  been  in  use  until  the  time  when 
Archbishop  Cuthbert,  who  came  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  741,  ordered 
that  the  burials  should  take  place  in  cemeteries  adjacent  to  the  churches. 
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I  have  quoted  the  whole  of  this  statement  of  Bryan  Faussett's  opinions 
in  order  to  shew  you  how  imperfect  the  science  of  archeology  was  in  this 
country  only  eighty  years  ago,  and  how  apt  people  were  to  huild  theories 
upon  what  they  believed  to  be  facts,  merely  because  they  did  not  themselves 
know  the  contrary.  Mr.  Faussett  was  ignorant  that  the  Roman  coinage 
of  all  dates  was  in  general  and  extensive  circulation  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  that  great  quantities  of  Roman  pottery  were  in  use  among  them ; 
that  the  practice  of  cremation  did  exist  among  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  this 
island;  that  the  "bone-urns"  which  he  dug  up  were  all  of  Saxon,  or 
rather  perhaps  of  Frankish  manufacture;  and,  finally,  that  the  cross- 
shaped  ornaments  are  so  common,  and  occur  under  such  circumstances, 
that  we  cannot  possibly  take  them  as  any  evidence  that  the  skeletons  with 
which  they  were  found  were  those  of  Christians. 

The  years  1772  and  1773  were  those  of  Mr.  Faussett's  most  active 
researches.  In  the  July  of  the  former  of  these  two  years,  he  began  to 
open  a  rather  extensive  cemetery,  or  more  accurately  speaking,  two  ceme- 
teries, on  Sibertswold  down,  about  half  way  between  Canterbury  and  Deal. 
During  the  summers  of  this  and  the  following  year,  he  opened  a  hundred 
and  eighty-one  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  many  of  which  contained  objects  of  the 
greatest  interest.  During  the  July  and  August  of  1772,  Mr.  Faussett  also 
opened  forty-eight  graves  in  a  smaller  cemetery  on  Barfireston  down,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  at  Sibertswold.  During  the  summer 
months  of  the  year  1778,  Mr.  Faussett  opened  forty-four  Saxon  tumuli  in 
a  cemetery  in  the  parish  of  Beakesboume,  about  four  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Canterbury ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  returning  to  the 
scene  of  his  earliest  antiquarian  impressions,  he  opened  fifty-three  graves 
on  Chartham  downs,  in  the  same  cemetery  which  had,  in  1730,  occupied 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Fagg  and  Dr.  Mortimer.  With  these  excavations 
Biyan  Faussett's  labours  seem  to  have  closed.  He  was  probably  hindered 
from  continuing  them  by  declining  health,  as  we  know  that  he  died  within 
three  years  after,  in  1776. 

Bryan  Faussett  had  a  successor  in  these  researches,  in  the  Rev.  James 
Douglas,  who,  in  the  years  1779  and  1780,  assisted  in  opening  a  number 
of  graves  in  a  Saxon  cemetery  on  Chatham  lines,  which  was  cut  through 
in  the  course  of  the  military  works  there.     In  1782,  Douglas  opened  some 


Saion  barrows  at  St.  Margaret's  on  the  Cliff,  near  Dover;  in  1783,  he 
opened  a  group  in  the  parish  of  Ash  near  Sandwich;  and  in  1784,  he 
explored  a  small  group  in  Greenwich  park. 

The  researches  of  Douglas  were  &r  less  extensiye  than  those  of  Bryan 
Fanssett,  but  thej  have  been  better  known'  through  the  circumstance  that 
the  Ibrmer,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  published  the  results  of  his 
inquiries  in  a  folio  volume  which  has  long  been  advantageously  known  to 
antiquaries  by  the  title  of  Nenia  Britannica.  In  attempting  to  appropriate 
these  remains,  Douglas  erred  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Bryan 
Fouasett.  The  latter  imagined  that  they  belonged  principally  to  a  popu- 
lation which  preceded  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Douglas  seems  himself  to  have 
set  out  with  this  notion,  but  he  soon  relinquished  it,  and  he  went  so  fiir 
light  that  he  ascribed  them  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  themselves.  Doiigks, 
however,  laboured  under  certain  prejudices  and  vulgar  errors.  He  imagined 
that  the  Saxon  settlers,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  were  mere 
berbanans — that  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with  art — and  that  they 
were  neither  capable  of  makings  nor  likely  to  possess,  the  numerous  articles, 
rich  in  material  and  ornamentation,  which  were  found  in  these  cemeteries. 
Farther,  he  fimcied  that  there  was  a  Byzantine  character  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion, and  he  immediately  concluded  that  it  must  be  the  work  of  artificers 
who  came  to  England  along  with  Theodore  the  Qreek  in  the  year  668. 
He  therefore  adopted  the  very  untenable  theory  that  these  were  the  graves 
of  Christian  Saxons ;  and  that  they  belonged  to  the  period  which  intervened 
between  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tozy  and  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the  cemeteries  were 
ordered  to  be  attached  to  the  churches.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  to 
the  unbiassed  observer  of  these  interments  than  the  pagan  character  of 
them  all. 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  upon  the  opinions  of  these  first  investigators, 
because  in  science,  the  history  of  error  is  often  as  instructive,  to  the 
student  at  least,  as  the  declamtion  of  truth ;  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  him 
the  necessity  of  caution,  especially  in  a  science,  like  British  archieology  in 
its  present  condition,  where  there  is  much  room  for  speculation.  From 
the  time  of  Douglas  to  our  own  days,  no  further  researches  were  made  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries,  and  no  one  attempted  to  correct  or  to  build 
upon  his  labours.    Those  of  Bryan  Faussett,  which  had  not  been  published, 
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remained  unknown,  except  bj  a  few  articles  engraved  in  the  plates  to  the 
Nenia;  Douglas  himself  having  had  access  to  the  Faossett  collection.  So 
little  indeed  were  the  correct  principles  of  archseologj  understood  in  this 
countiy  that  a  diligent  if  not  a  very  correct  collector  of  facts,  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare,  who  made  an  unvnse  attempt  at  an  arbitrary  classification  of 
barrows  by  their  outward  forms,  actually  set  down  the  contents  of  Saxon 
tumuli  as  British,  although  he  might  have  corrected  himself  by  a  simple 
glance  at  the  then  very  well-known  work  of  Douglas.  In  1841,  and  duhng 
several  subsequent  years.  Lord  Londesborough  (then  Lord  Albert  Conyng- 
ham),  who  was  residing  at  Bourne  near  Oanterbuiy,  and  had  a  rather 
extensive  cemetery  in  his  own  park,  opened  at  di£ferent  times  a  consider- 
able number  of  barrows  there,  at  Wingham  near  Sandwich,  and  on  Breach 
down  in  the  parish  of  Barham,  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Ganterbuiy. 
His  lordship  was  accompanied  at  most  of  these  excavations  by  Mr.  Aker- 
man,  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  or  myself^  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Akerman  and 
Mr.  Roach  Smith,  in  giving  accoimts  of  those  and  other  discoveries  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  fint  stated  clearly  and  distinctly  to  what  people 
these  remains  belonged,  namely,  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  period  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  Christanity;  or  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centmy 
to  the  end  of  the  sixth,  and  in  some  parts  probably,  where  Christianity  had 
penetrated  more  slowly  than  in  others,  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh.  The 
interest  excited  by  these  discoveries,  called  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  it  was  soon  known  that  several  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  had  been 
partially  opened  by  accident  in  other  parts  of  Kent,  and  that  the  contents 
had  either  been  scattered  abroad  and  lost,  or  preserved  by  private  indi- 
viduals who  were  not  aware  of  their  peculiar  character.  Thus,  a  rather 
extensive  cemetery  had  been  opened  at  difierent  times  from  1825  to  1828 
at  Sittingboume,  and  many  of  the  articles  found  in  it  were  preserved  by 
Mr.  Vallance.  Mr.  Rolfe,  of  Sandwich,  had  already  begun  to  form  his 
valuable  collection  from  the  cemeteries  and  barrows  at  Gilton,  Goombe, 
Woodnesborough,  and  other  places,  which  has  been  since  so  much  enriched 
from  his  excavations  at  Osengell.  Saxon  cemeteries  of  great  interest  have 
been  also  excavated  at  Stroud  and  Rochester ;  another  has  been  cut  through 
by  the  railway  at  Northfleet ;  and  traces  of  several  others  have  been  noticed 
in  different  parts  of  Kent. 

You  have  now  before  you,  in  the  Faussett  collection  alone,  the  contents 
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of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  graves,  and  jou  will  see  that,  as  I 
hare  already  intimated,  they  furnish  an  almost  indefinite  variety  of  articles; 
and  this  variety  would  no  doubt  have  been  greatly  increased  but  for  the 
perishable  materials  of  which  many  of  those  placed  in  the  graves  were 
oompoeed.  There  are,  however,  certain  classes  of  articles  which  are  more 
nmnerDus  than  the  others,  and  to  which  it  may  be  well  to  call  particular 
attention. 

The  body  was  usually  laid  on  its  back  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the 
grave.  In  the  MS.  account  of  his  diggings,  Faussett  frequently  mentions 
traces  of  the  existence  of  a  coffin,  but  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
I  am  led  to  think  that  the  use  of  a  coffin  was  not  common.  Where  the 
body  was  that  of  a  man,  we  almost  always  find  above  the  right  shoulder 
the  iron  head  of  a  spear,  and  in  genered  we  may  trace  by  the  colour  of  the 
earth  the  decayed  wood  of  the  shaft,  until  near  the  foot  of  the  skeleton 
lies  the  iron-spiked  ferule  which  terminated  it  at  the  other  end.  We 
sometimes  also  meet  with  one  or  more  smaller  heads  of  javelins,  or  arrows, 
for  I  disagree  entirely  with  a  statement  which  has  been  made  lately  and 
adhered  to,  that  the  bow  was  in  discredit  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a 
weapon.*  Closer  to  the  side  of  the  skeleton  lies  usually  (though  not  always) 
a  long  iron  broad-sword,  not  much  unlike  the  claymore  of  the  Scottish 
highlaoder,  of  which  it  is  perhaps  the  prototype.  Its  most  usual  form  is 
thftt  represented  in  the  annexed  figure.    The  sheath  and  handle  appear 


1.  Sword,  from  Barhom  Down. 


in  most  cases  to  have  been  made  of  perishable  materials,  and  we  seldom 
find  more  than  the  blade  with  the  spike  by  which  it  was  fixed  into  the 
handle.  The  tip  of  the  sheath,  however,  is  sometimes  found,  having  been 
made  of  bronze  or  other  metal,  and  also  at  times,  the  handle  of  the  sword, 
which  has  been  found  of  silver,  f    A  usual  form  of  the  top  of  the  handle 


•  See  on  tliis  Bubject  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

•fFine  examples  of  the  handle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  sword  will  be  found  in  the 
fDgiaYings  to  Mr.  Smith's  CoUectaMa  and  Mr.  Akerman's  Pagan  Saxondom, 
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is  represented  in  figure  2.  Another  article, 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Saxon  inter- 
ments, is  the  knife,  the  length  of  which  is 
generally  about  fiye  or  six  inches,  although 
at  times  it  extends  to  from  ten  lo  eleyen 
inches,  and  then  from  its  shape  it  must 
have  been  a  very  formidable  weapon,  inde- 
pendent of  its  utility  for  other  purposes.  It 
has  been  pretended  that  it  was  from  the  use 
s.  Top  of  the  handle  of  a  Swozd,  ttoai  of  this  instrument,  caUed  in  their  language 

a  Max,  that  our  forefathers  derived  their 
name  of  Saxons.  Another  weapon,  the  axe,  is  found  at  times  in  the 
Saxon  graves,  but  it  is  of  veiy  rare  occurrence,  and  was  probably  not  in 
general  use  in  this  island.  The  accompanying  group  of  weapons  were 
taken  from  one  grave  on  Kingston  Down  :  they  consist  of  two  swords  of 
rather  different  form  to  that  represented  above  (2  and  8) ;  the  head  (3) 
and  the  ferule  (6)  of  a  spear;  smaller  javelins  or  arrow  heads  (1,  7) ;  and 
knives  lai^ge  and  small  (4,  5.)* 


3.  Weapons,  from  Eingaton  Down. 

Over  the  breast  of  the  Saxon  warrior  is  generally  foimd  the  iron  umbo 
or  boss  of  his  shield.    Its  shape  is  not  always  the  same,  as  will  be  seen  by 


*  Mr.  Akerman,  Pagan  Saxondom,  p.  48,  has  given  his  opinion  that  the  sword  was 
not  an  ordinary  weapon  of  oar  Anglo-Saxon  foredhthers,  and  states  that  its  oocorrence 
in  the  grave  is  an  exception.  I  confess  that  my  experience  does  not  altogether  support 
this  opinion  or  statement ;  but  I  have  remarked  in  more  than  one  instance  that  the 
sword  was  entirely  decayed  in  the  same  grave  where  the  spear-head  was  very  well 
presenred,  and  this  to  such  a  degree  that  it  required  close  observation,  and  an  experienced 
eye,  to  detect  in  the  colour  of  the  earth  the  traces  of  its  former  existence.  I  am  not 
aware  whether  highly  tempered  steel  undergoes  more  rapidly  the  effect  of  decomposition 
than  steel  less  highly  tempered,  or  than  common  iron« 


a  the  examples  now  exhibited,  but  there  19 

/\  a  general  character  about  this  part  of  the 

/     ^      accoutrements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  which 

makes  it  perfectly  inescnaable  for  any  one 

who  pretends  to  the  character  of  an  arch- 

J_ |L  teologiat  to  misappropriate  it,  as  has  been 

.  T-  ..      ,=L,,.    ._     T^     J     done  in  a  recent  publication  which  I  regret 

4.  Umboa  of  Shiaids,  trom  Asb  ud  '^  " 

chtntrnm.  to  Bay  contidns  too  many  errors  of  this 

Idnd,  I  mean  Wilson's  "  Archfsology  and  Piehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland." 
Beneath  the  hose  of  the  shield,  is  osnally  found  a  piece  of  iron  which  is 
.  beet  described  by  a  drawing,  and  which  no 
e»^:^^^^M  doubt  was  the  handle  by  which  the  shield 
B.  Huidie  of  BbieJd.  was  held.     Douglas,  who  had  not  observed 

carefally  the  position  in  which  it  is  found,  imagined  it  to  be  part  of  a  bow, 
and  called  it  a  bow-brace.  Tho  shield  itselt  as  we  know  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  writers,  was  of  wood,  generally  of  linden,  and  has  therefore  perished, 
but  we  find  remains  of  nails,  studs,  and  other  iron  work,  belonging  to  it. 

Such  are  the  more  common  arms  which  we  find,  wlthont  much  variation, 
in  the  graves  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  of  the  period  to  which  these 
cemeteries  belong.  The  miscellaneous  articles  are  so  varied,  that  I  can 
only  enumerate  them  rapidly.  Of  personal  ornaments,  the  first  that 
attract  our  attention  are  the  fibulte,  or  brooches,  and  the  buckles.  The 
latter  are  usually  of  bronze  gilt,  and  are  often  very  elaborately  ornamented, 
■a  will  be  seen  by  the  numerous  examples  in  the  Fanssett  collection.  From 
the  position  in  which  they  are  foond,  it  is  evident  that  the;  formed,  most 
generally,  the  iastening  of  tho  girdle.  The  forms  of  these  buckles  are 
varied.  The  two  first  examples  here  given  (6)  ore  of  a  form  which  is  not 
DDOommon.  Sometimes  they  are  square,  instead  of  ronnd,  as  in  the  ez- 
e  No.  7.     The  bnckle  is  very  commonly  only  the  extremity  of  a 


BaoUe,  from  KingAt^n 
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bronze  ornament,  more  or  less  elaborate.     No.  8,  is  a  small  and  veiy  plain 

buckle  of  this  kind.  Nos.  9  and  10  are  backles  of 
ornamental  forms,  which  occur  not  unfrequently  both 

8.  Baokie,  from  Kingston  in  the  Faussett  Collection,  and  in  other  collections 

made  from  the  Kentish  graves.     They  are  sometimes 


'tia 


9.  Bockle,  flrom  Kingston  Down. 


10.  Backle,  from  Sibartswold. 


yeiy  massiye,  the  larger  ones  apparently  belonging  to  the  male,  and  the 
smaller  ones  to  the  female  costume. 

Many  of  the  fibulie  which  are  found  upon  male  skeletons,  as  well  as 
females,  are  extremely  rich  and  beautiful.  In  the  Kentish  tumuli  the 
prevailing  form  is  circular,  and  they  are  often  of  gold,  profusely  ornamented 
with  filigree  work,  and  with  garnets  or  other  stones,  or  sometimes  glass 
or  paste,  set  usually  upon  chequered  foils  of  gold.  The  use  of  this  fibula 
appears  to  have  been  to  fasten  the  mantle  over  the  breast,  where  it  is  most 
commonly  found.  Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Saxon  gold  fibulas 
occur  in  the  Faussett  collection.  Their  general  size  is  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  in  diameter ;  but  the  Faussett  collection  possesses  one 
of  considerably  larger  dimensions,  which  was  found  in  the  grave  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  lady,  on  Kingston  down.    This  magnificent  ornament  is  no 


11.  Tba  great  Fibula,  from  Klugaton  Down. 

lesa  than  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  a  quarter  of  an  iDch  thick 
at  the  edges,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  centre,  all  of  gold, 
ud  wei^Dg  betweeu  six  and  seven  ounces.  It  is  coTered  with  ornaments 
of  filigree  work,  in  concentric  circles,  and  is  set  with  garnets  and  with 


pole  blue  stones.    The 


the  back  is  also  ornamented  and  si 
with  garnets.  It  was  found  high  on 
the  breast,  near  the  right  shoulder. 
OUier  examples  of  the  circular  gold 
fibula  will  be  seen  in  the  Fansaett 
collection,  and  they  are  met  with  in 
almost  every  collecCioQ  of  Anglo-Saxon 
remains  &om  the  Kentish  barrows. 
Fihulie  of  plainer  forms  are  abo  of 


sieting  of  a  mere  circle  of  bronze, 
like  the  example  here  figured. 


Filml*.  bvm  Kinitum  Don. 
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A^^t 


Other  jewellery,  such  as  rings,  bracelets,  necklaces  of  beads,  pendants  to 

the  neck  and  ears,  &c.,  are  found  in 
abundance,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
form.  The  ear-rings  are  very  diver- 
sified in  form,  but  they  often  consist 
of  a  plain  ring  with  one  or  two  beads 
on  it.  Grold  coins  are  sometimes 
fitted  up  as  pendent  ornaments. 
13.  Ear-rings,  flrom  sibertawoid.  The  most  common  material  of  beads 

is  glass  or  variegated  clay,  the  latter  made  with  great  skill,  and  often  ex- 
hibiting pleasing  patterns.    It  belonged  to  a  class  of  manufacture  which 

has  continued  to  exist  in  this  country 
down  to  a  recent  period.  Another  com- 
mon material  of  beads  was  amber,  and 
we  sometimes  find  small  lumps  of  amber 
which  have  been  merely  perforated,  in 
order  to  be  attached  to  the  person  by 
a  string.  It  must  be  observed  that  we 
sometimes  find  a  string  of  beads  round 
the  neck  of  a  man,  and  other  circum- 
stances shew  that  there  were  Saxon 
14.  Beada  in  variegated  clay.  exquidtea  who  were  vain  enough  of  their 

personal  adornments.  It  is,  however,  a  veiy  usual  thing  to  find  one 
or  more  beads  of  amber  near  the  neck  in  cases  where  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  deceased  was  a  man ;  but  this  circumstance  is  explained  by 
a  widely  prevailing  superstition  in  the  middle  ages,  that  amber  carried  on 
the  person  was  a  protection  against  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.    Large 

hair  pins,  usually  of  bone  or  bronze, 
and  more  or  less  ornamented,  are  gene- 
rally found  near  the  heads  of  skeletons 
of  females,  in  such  a  position  as  leads 
_    us  to  conclude  that  the  Saxon  ladies 

15.  Hair-plns,  from  Sibertswold.  y^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^  manner 

similar  to  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Romans. 

The  interments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  are  generally  accompanied 
with  a  number  of  articles  of  utility,  as  well  as  of  ornament.  By  a  lady^s 
side,  we  usually  find  the  remains,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  a  bunch  of 


domeslic  implements,  eomenhat  resembling  the  article  brought  into  foehion 
a  few  yeare  ago,  under  the  name  of  a  chdUlaifi*.     To  these  were  hung, 


la.  Tmauen,  from  Elngiton  Down. 

amot^  other  articles,  small  tweezers,  intended  for  the  eradicfttion  of  super 
floauB  hairs,  which  ore  bo  common,  that  it  is  evident  that  the  practice  of 
depilation  prerailed  geneisUy  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies.  Other 
imtnimenta  have  evidently  served  for  ear-picks  and  tootli-pickB.  The 
tweezers  so  closely  resemble  those  found  on  Boman  nt«B,  that  we  can 
hardly  donbt  that  it  was  from  the  Romans  the  Aaglo-Saxona  originally 
derived  them.  The  cat  given  as  an  example  is  represented  here  of  its 
natural  size.  The  next  figure  (17)  represents  examples  of  what  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  ear-picks,  tooth-picks,  &c.,  as  they  were  found  attached 
to  the  chatelaine  in  a  grave  at  Sibertewold.     Combs  also  are  found  very  ■ 


IT,  iTh.tji.fn.  trom  Singston  Doim. 

frequently,  not  only  in  the  graves  of  women,  but  in  those  of  men,  a  proof 
that  the  latter,  which  in  &ct  vaa  the  case  among  all  the  branches  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  pud  great  attention  to  their  hair.  Tb(»e  which  are  pre- 
served are  usnall;  of  bone,  and  they  are,  as  at  present,  sometimes 
single,  and  sometimes  double.  The  first  of  the  examples  here  given, 
is  one  of  the  least  ornamental  character. 
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19.  Comb,  from  Kingston  Down. 


The  second  (No.  19)  is  curious  od  account  of  the  two  guards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  teeth  firom  damage  when  not  in  use.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  in  many  of  the 
graTes  in  which  little  is 
found,  there  were  originally 
combs  and  other  articles  of 
wood,  a  material  which  of 
course  has  perished  long 
ago,  even  where  it  existed 
in  much  greater  masses.  It 
appears  that  there  was  often 
attached  to  the  chatelaine,^ 
or  suspended  by  the  side  of  it,  a  bag  of  some  kind,  containing  other  articlos 
used  by  the  ladies,  for  we  frequently  find  on  the  spot  where  it  has  lain  a 
heap  of  small  articles,  which  are  at  times  tolerably  preserved,  but  in 
others  the  iron  is  so  much  oxidized,  as  to  present  a  mere  confused  mass  of 
fragments.  In  these  groups,  which  differ  much,  both  in  the  number  and 
in  the  character  of  the  articles  which  compose  them,  we  usually  find  one 
or  more  small  knives,  and  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  Anglo  Saxon  scissors  of 
this  early  period,  resemble  in  form  the  shears  of  modem  times,  though  we 
have  found  one  or  two  examples  of  scissors  formed  like  those  now  in  use. 
We  have  also  pins,  and  needles,  and  keys,  and  other  small  articles,  which  I 
will  not  now  attempt  to  enumerate.  I  will  mention,  however,  that  you  find 
in  the  Faussett  collection  a  curious  example  of  a  supposed  fork,  found  in 
one  of  the  graves  on  Kingston  Down.  It  is  represented  in  the  next 
figure.  It  constitutes  another  example  of  the  necessity  for  careful  and 
extensive  comparison  before  we  hazard  opinions  on  the  purposes  of  many 
of  the  objects  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  graves.  I  have  been  convinced, 
by  Mr.  Eoach  Smith,  that  the  object  in  question  is  not  a  fork,  but  a  totally 
different  thing,*^in  &ct  that  it  is  part  of  the  metal  tag  at  the  end  of  the 
belt.  The  forked  part  fitted  in  between  two  small  plates  of  metal,  forming 
the  two  sides,  and  the  small  knob  remained  as  the  termination  of  the  belt. 
The  construction  of  this  object  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Romans,  for  among  several  examples  in  Mr.  Smithes  peculiarly  rich  Mu- 
seum, one  which  is  in  a  veiy  perfect  condition  was  found  with  Boman 
remains,  and  others  have  a  medieval  character.    A  fork,  however,  has 
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so.  Tag  of  a  belt,  and  other  articles,  from  Kingston  Down. 

aictually  been  found  in  one  of  the  early  Saxon  graves  on  Ha.mhani  Hill, 
near  Salisbmy;  and  the  museom  of  Lord  Londesborough  possesses  a 
Yery  corions  Anglo-Saxon  fork  of  a  later  date  (the  ninth  century.)  These 
examplae  have  been  supposed  to  disprove  the  commonly  received  opinion 
that  ioika  were  not  used  in  eating  at  table  before  the  sixteenth  centuiy ; 
bat  T  think  it  more  than  probable  that  these  single  examples  of  forks 
furnished  from  Anglo-Saxon  times,  as  well  as  others  which  are  mentioned 
incidentally  at  a  somewhat  later  period  of  the  middle  ages,  were  not  used 
for  eatii^,  but  merely  for  serving  out  of  the  dish  some  articles  of  food  which 
could  not  be  so  conveniently  served  with  any  other  implement  The  other 
figures  (2,  8,  4)  in  the  cut  No.  20,  are  supposed  to  be  parts  of  a  small  lock 
or  &8tening  to  a  box.    Mr.  Faussett  found  several  examples  of  an  object 


21.  Bolt^  from  Kingston  Down. 

which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  which,  from  its  general 
appearance,  seems  to  have  been  an  internal  bolt  of  a  box.  Another  kind 
of  implement,  of  which,  though  there  are  some  varieties,  the  one  represented 
in  the  figure  (No.  22)  is  a  common  form,  is  also  foimd  frequently,  and 
can  only  at  present  be  explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  key.  These 
were  perhaps  used  to  fasten  or  unfasten  iiitemal  bolts  in  boxes  like  those 
just  mentioned. 
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28.  Bapposed  Key,  from  ISiigeton  Down. 

A  great  yaiiety  of  household  utensils,  of  dififerent  kinds,  are  also  found 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  graves.  The  pottery,  when  not  Roman,  is  of  a  rude 
construction,  and,  in  fisict,  it  is  not  very  ahundant,  for  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers,  for  several  ages  after  their  settlement  in  this  island,  seem  to 
have  used  principally  potteiy  of  Roman  manufacture.  I  would  merely  call 
your  attention  to  the  particular  character  of  sevend  earthenware  urns, 
found  in  Kent,  which  Bryan  Faussett  supposed  to  he  early  Romano-Britash, 
and  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  again  further  on.  But  if  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  earthenware  was  rude  and  coarse  in  its  character,  the  case  was  quite 
different  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  glass,  which  is  rather  common  in  the  graves 
of  Kent  The  glass  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  fine  and  delicately  thin.  It 
is  found  chiefly  in  drinking  cups,  though  a  few  small  hasins  and  hottle- 
shaped  vessels  of  glass  have  been  found.  The  drinking  cups  are  in  shape 
either  pointed  at  the  bottom,  or  rounded  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could 
never  have  stood  upright,  a  form  which  it  is  supposed  was  given  them  to 
force  each  drinker  to  empty  his  glass  at  a  draught.  This  practice  is  under- 
stood to  have  existed  down  to  a  much  later  period,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name  tumbler,  applied  originally  to  a  drinking  glass  which 
was  never  intended  to  stand  upright.  The  ornamentation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  glass,  generally  consists  either  of  furrows  on  the  surface,  or  of  strings 
of  glass  attached  to  the  vessel  after  it  was  made.  Both  these  ornaments 
seem  to  come  fairly  under  the  epithet  **  twisted,"  which  is  often  applied  to 
drinking  cups  in  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  poetiy  that  has  been  preserved. 

Bowls,  large  basins,  and  dishes,  of  metal,  are  not  unfrequently  found  in 
these  graves,  of  such  elegant  form  that  we  can  hardly  help  supposing  them 
to  be  of  Roman  manufacture ;  and  in  one  instance  a  bowl  of  apparently 
Roman  Workmanship,  was  found  mended  with  what  were  as  evidently  Saxon 
materials.  Others,  however,  seem  to  be  Saxon,  and  prove  certainly  that 
the  Anglo-Saxons  had  skilful  workmen.     These  bowls,  basins,  and  dishes. 
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are  usually  of  bronze,  and  are  often  very  thickly  and  well  gilt.  The  metal 
is  generally  thin,  and  it  may  be  remarked  as  a  particular  character  which 
distinguishes  Anglo-Saxon  workmanship  from  Roman,  that  the  substance  is 
usually  thin  instead  of  being  massive. 

There  is  another  domestic  implement  which  requires  particular  notice, 
and  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Kentish  Saxon  graves.  I  mean  a 
bucket,  of  which,  as  it  has  been  made  generally  of  wood,  there  seldom 
remains  more  than  the  hoops,  and  other  bronze  or  iron  work.  One, 
engrayed  by  Douglas,  seems  to  have  been  composed  almost  entirely  of  brass, 
or  bronze,  and  iron.  The  use  of  these  buckets  has  been  the  subject  of 
conjecture  and  of  very  contraiy  opinions  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
each  was  the  vessel  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  a  fat^  or  vat,  and  that  its  use 
was  to  carry  into  the  hall,  and  convey  into  the  drinking  cups  of  the  carousers, 
the  mead,  ale,  or  wine,  which  they  were  to  drink.  These  buckets  generally 
possess  too  much  of  an  ornamental  character  to  have  served  for  any  pur- 
pose of  a  less  honourable  description.  The  early  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of 
Beowulf^  (1.  231,)  in  describing  a  feast,  tells  us  how 

byrelas  sealdon  cap-bearers  gave 

irin  of  wuiider-&tam.  the  wine  from  wondroas  vats. 

These  vats  or  buckets  are  never  large.  The  one  engraved  by  Douglas  was 
only  seven  inches  and  a  half  high ;  another  found  in  Bourne  park,  the 
largest  I  have  seen,  was  about  twelve  inches  high.**^ 


*  I  beliere  I  first  suggested,  in  the  Archaeological  Album,  this  use  of  the  bucket,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  genetally  adopted  since ;  bat  it  has  been  very  recently  disputed  by 
Mr.  Akerman,  in  his  Pagan  Saxondom,  p.  06.  **  These  Tessels,"  Mr.  Akerman  remarks, 
"hare  been  supposed  to  have  been  used  to  hold  ale  or  mead  at  the  Anglo-Saxon  feasts, 
an  opinion  to  irhich  we  cannot  subscribe.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  passage  in 
Beownif — 

byrelas  sealdon  cup-bearers  gave 

win  of  wunder-fatum.  wine  from  wondrous  vats, 

aUudes  to  them ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceiye  how  the  term  **  wondrous"  could  apply  to 
Qleosils  of  this  description,  while  the  huge  vats  of  the  Germans  are  to  this  day  the 
wonder  of  foreigners." 

One  wonld  reslly  imagine  that  Mr.  Akerman  was  joking  with  my  yery  literal  transla- 
tiott  of  the  passage  in  the  Archasologlcal  Album ;  he  certainly  has  taken  a  wrong  im- 
pRssion  of  the  meaning  of  the  original,  by  arguing  on  the  common  modem  usage  of 
the  English  words.  Wunder-fatum  is  certunly  represented  word  for  word  by  wondrous 
Mis,  but  the  *vats'  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet  were  not  such  implements  as  we  call  by  that 
name  nomy—fmt  was  the  term  applied  very  generally  to  almost  any  kind  of  vessel. 
Neither  wonld  the  Anglo-Saxon  wunder  have  presented  any  difficulty  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  langusge,  and  more  especially  with  its  poetry :  it 
simply  indicated  somethhig  excelling  in  brauty,  or  form,  or  some  other  qualities,  the 


I  will  only  meudon,  as  a  further  illosiration  of  the  great  varietj  of 

articles  which  are  found  in  these  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  and  which  shew  us 

how  Uttle  we  have  hitherto  really  understood  of  the  degree  of  civilization 

existing  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 

that  with  one  interment  has  been  found  a  pair  of  compasses.    A  small  pair 

(g^^_    f^SJ      of  dice,  found  in  a  grave  on  Kingston  down,  leave  no 

•fis^^    M^^^  doubt  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  possessed  even  the  vices 

23.  Dice^^  Kingston  ^^  civihzation,  and  that  one  of  these  was  gambling. 

In  several  instances  scales  and  weights  have  occurred.  Mr.  Rolfe  obtained 
from  the  interesting  cemetery  at  Osengell  a  pair  of  deUcately  formed  bronze 
scales,  with  a  complete  set  of  weights,  all  formed  from  Roman  coins.  Tou 
may  observe  a  set  of  such  coin-weights  in  the  Faussett  collection.  This 
leads  me  to  recur  to  a  former  statement  of  the  not  un£requent  occurrence 
of  Roman  coins  in  these  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  and  we  have  other  reasons 
for  believing  that  Roman  money  was  long  in  circulation  after  the  Romans 


common  examples  of  the  same  article,  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  might  be  given 
in  the  English  **  very  beautiful  vessels,"  or  *'  very  elegant  vessels,"  irhich,  according  to 
Anglo-Saxon  notions  of  beauty  and  elegance,  is  a  suffioienUy  exact  description  of  the 
buckets  of  irhieh  we  are  speaking.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Anglo  Saxon  poet 
who  wrote  these  lines,  never  imagined  that  he  would  be  taken  as  intimating  that  every 
time  the  cup-bearers  went  round  to  pour  liquor  into  the  cups  of  the  guests,  each  carried 
a  duplicate  of  the  great  tun  of  Heidelberg  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Akerman  goes  on  to  say : — **  In  a  recent  communication  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured  by  the  Abb^  Cochet,  he  mentions  the  fiict  of  his  finding  in  the  cemetery  of 
Envermeu  a  bucket  containing  a  glass  cup,  and  hence  concludes  that  the  problem  of  tiie 
use  of  the  former  is  solved,  and  that  they  are,  in  tact,  drinking  cups.  With  aU  deferenoe 
for  this  opinion,  we  have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.  In  the  Frank  graves  at 
Selzen,  glass  drinking  cups  were  found,  protected  in  a  similar  manner,  but  does  it  not 
lead  to  the  inference  that  tiie  larger  vessel  was  intended  to  hold  food  and  not  drink  f 
From  the  circumstance  of  their  being  discovered  in  the  graves  of  either  sex,  it  seems 
highly  probable  tiiat  these  buckets  were  used  for  tpoon-meat,  and  are,  in  &ot,  porringers." 

I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  at  all  understand  the  train  of  reasoning  by  which  Mr.  Aker- 
man  arrives  at  tiiese  inferences  and  probabilities,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  mere  gratuitous 
assumptions.  He  seems  to  argue,  moreover,  as  though  the  worthy  and  learned  Abb6 
and  I  had  supposed  that  these  buckets  were  drinking  vessels,  which  is  not  the  case ;  but 
I  must  say,  that  until  I  see  better  reasons  against  it  than  are  advanced  here,  I  feel 
inclined  to  adhere  to  the  explanation  I  have  suggested,  which  seems  to  me  a  very  natural 
and  reasonable  one.  I  agree  with  the  Abb^  Cochet  that  tiie  finding  of  the  drinking 
glass  in  the  bucket  is  to  some  degree  a  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  as  it  seems  to  imply 
a  connection  between  the  uses  of  the  two  articles.  Mr.  Akerman  should  have  given  us 
some  authority  lor  believing  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  did  eat  tpoon-meat  in  the  way  he 
seems  to  suppose,  or  that  any  people  in  Western  Europe  ever  eat  out  of  buckets.  I  have 
been  reminded  that  the  practice  of  serving  out  die  ale  or  other  liquor  in  vessels  closely 
resembling  the  Anglo-Saxon  buckets  still  prevaUs  in  England,  with  the  only  difference 
that  these  vessels  are  made  of  tin,  and  that,  instead  of  being  named  buckets  or  vats,  they 
are  simply  called  cans. 
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relinquished  the  island.     Coins  even  of  the  eastern  emperors  were  brought 

hither,  perhaps  by  traders,  long  after  the  £Edl  of  the  empire  of  the  west.    In 

one  of  the  graves  at  Osengell  was  found  a  gold  coin,  in  a  very  perfect 

oondiiion,  as  though  it  had  not  long  left  the  mint,  of  the  Emperor  Justin, 

who  reigned  at  Constantinople  from  618  to  527.     We  know  that  the  early 

Anglo-Saxon  coins,  known  as  seeaitas,  were  copied  from  the  Eoman  coinage, 

principally  from  the  coins  of  the  Constantine  &mily,  which  were  so  laigely 

circulated  in  this  country.     These  tceaUas^  which  were  of  silver,  have  been 

found  in  the  Kentish  graves.    In  a  grave  opened  by  Lord  Londesborough's 

directions,  on  the  Breach  down,  the  remains  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 

small  purse  presented  themselves,  among  which  were  four  silver  iceaWu, 

Coins  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  of  the  Franks  are  also  found,  and  in  the 

Panssett  collection  there  was  one  of  Clovis.    Setting  aside  aU  other  evidence 

of  the  date  to  which  these  interments  belong,  the  comparison  of  these 

coins  is  decisive.    Having  alluded  to  the  presence  of  coins  which  must 

have  been  brought  hither  frY)m  Constantinople,  I  must  also  mention  the 

by  no  means  unusual  occurrence  of  an  article  which  we  should  certainly 

not  haye  expected  to  find  there,  namely,  cowrie  shells,  which  I  believe 

are  only  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.     Several  of  these  will  be 

observed  in  the  Faussett  collection. 

You  will  bear  in  mind  that  all  I  have  yet  said  relates  to  the  contents  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  found  in  Kent,  and  I  must  now  recall  your 
attention  to  the  particular  construction  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  grave.  The 
barrows  of  other  peoples  are  generally  raised  above  ground,  without  any, 
or  with  very  slight  excavation,  and  the  interment  was  usually  placed  on  the 
snifiuse  of  the  ground.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  on  the  contrary,  dug  a  rather 
deep  rectangular  grave,  sometunes  small,  but  often  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions ;  that  from  which  Mr.  Faussett  procured  his  largest  gold  fibula  was 
six  feet  deep,  ten  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  broad,  and  one,  at  the  opening  of 
which  I  assisted,  in  Bourne  park,  was  fourteen  feet  long,  more  than  four 
feet  deep,  and  about  eight  feet  broad ;  the  deposit  was  laid  on  the  floor  of 
the  grave,  which  was  then  filled  up  with  earth,  and  a  mound  raised  above 
it  The  pagan  Saxon  graves  were  in  fact  exactly  the  type  of  our  ordinary 
churchyard  graves,  except  that  the  mound  was  circular  and  generally  lai^er. 
The  droumstances  of  the  interment  are  often  interesting,  though  they  have 
been  hitherto  less  noticed  than  the  articles  found  in  the  grave.    In  general, 


each  grave  contains  only  a  single  skeleton,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
and  in  some  of  the  graves  at  Osengell,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  which  I 
assisted  in  opening  with  Mr.  Eolfe,  a  grave  contained  two,  or  even  three 
bodies.  In  the  arrangements  of  such  interments  I  remarked  evidences  of 
domestic  sentiment  of  the  most  refined  character.  Where  two  bodies  were 
laid  in  one  grave,  they  were  generally  those  of  a  male  and  female,  no  doubt 
of  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  they  were  usually  laid  side  by  side,  and  arm  in 
arm,  with  their  mouths  turned  towards  each  other,  and  close  together,  as 
though  taking  a  last  embrace.  In  one  grave  I  found  the  bodies  of  a  man 
and  his  vdfe,  and  daughter,  a  little  girl,  as  appeared  by  the  remains  of  her 
personal  ornaments.  The  lady  lay  in  the  middle,  enfolding  in  her  right 
arm  the  left  arm  of  her  husband,  and  holding  with  her  other  that  of  her 
daughter.  We  are  led  almost  naturally  to  ask,  what  event  can  thus  have 
swept  over  the  homestead,  to  have  destroyed  perhaps  whole  families 
together  ?  for  from  the  appearances  of  the  grave,  I  am  satisfied  that  in  each 
case  the  whole  interment  was  made  at  once.  Perhaps  it  was  a  destructive 
pestilence ;  or,  when  we  consider  that  this  cemetezy  crowned  an  extensive 
down  which  overlooked  the  sea,  it  may  have  been  equally  ruthless  pirates, 
who,  in  their  sudden  descents  on  the  coast,  spared  neither  age  nor  sex, 
leaving,  on  their  departure,  husbands,  and  wives,  and  children,  to  receive 
interment  together  from  the  hands  of  those  who  had  escaped  the  scourge 
under  wldch  they  fell. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  I  have  remarked  not  unfrequently 
in  the  Kentish  cemeteries,  where  the  mound  was  of  any  magnitude.  When 
the  workmen  opened  the  mound,  human  bones  appeared  here  and  there 
scattered  about  in  it  in  a  manner  which  led  us  at  first  to  suppose  that  the 
grave  had  been  opened  before,  and  almost  caused  us  to  desist  from  exploring 
it  further.  When,  however,  ^e  opened  the  grave  itself,  we  found  that  the 
original  deposit  had  not  been  disturbed,  and  that  the  few  bones  found  in 
the  mound  must  have  been  deposited  there  quite  independent  of  it  This 
has  occurred  to  me  so  often,  that  I  think  it  cannot  be  accidental,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  beUeve  that,  at  all  events  in  certain  cases  which  we  have  not 
the  means  of  knowing,  it  was  the  practice  to  kill  a  slave  or  a  captive,  and 
throw  his  remains  into  the  mound  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  the  tenant 
of  the  tomb  below. 

The  cemeteries  in  eastern  Kent,  lying  generally  upon  downs  which  had 
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nerer  been  cnltivated,  and  where,  except  at  Osengell,  the  moands  still 
remained  over  the  grayes,  are  easily  discovered,  and  attracted  early  attention. 
Bat  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  groand  has  long  been  mider 
the  process  of  agriculture,  and  the  mounds  thereby  entirely  cleared  away, 
the  existence  of  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  can  only  be  brought  to  light  by 
accident.  Thus,  although  single  articles  which  we  now  know  belonged  to 
the  period  of  the  Auglo-Saxon  pagan  interments  were  met  with  from  time 
to  time,  and  found  their  way  into  museums,  as  odd  things  which  nobody 
cleariy  understood,  the  existence  of  the  numerous  cemeteries  which  have 
since  been  discovered  was  not  evensuspected.  When,  however,  the  researches 
of  Lord  Londesborough  called  more  attention  to  the  subject,  closer  obser- 
vation soon  led,  not  only  to  the  knowledge  that  such  cemeteries  had  been 
found  and  destroyed,  and  slightly  or  imperfectly  recorded,  but  to  the 
discovery  of  a  number  of  others  which  had  never  been  touched.  Several 
had  been  discovered  years  ago  in  Leicestershire,  and  a  few  articles  found  in 
them  were  engraved  by  Nichols.  More  recently,  a  very  extensive  cemetery 
had  been  broken  into  aud  destroyed  at  Marston  Hill,  in  Northamptonshire, 
some  of  its  contents  being  fortunately  preserved ;  and  previous  to  this,  a 
less  extensive  one  had  been  broken  into  at  various  times  at  Badby,  in 
the  same  county.  An  account  of  the  cemetery  found  at  the  former  place 
has  since  been  published  in  the  *'  Archseologia"  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden. 
An  extensive  burial  site,  of  a  similar  character,  was  explored  by  Mr. 
Dennett*  on  Chessell  Down,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Li  the  year  1844,  a  cemetery  was  discovered  at  the  village  of  Kingston, 
near  Derby,  where,  in  every  case,  cremation  had  preceded  interment,  and 
where  consequently,  all  that  remained  to  identify  the  people  to  whom  these 
belonged,  was  the  pottery  of  the  sepulchral  urns,  which  was  itself  of  an 
unusual  character.  It  was  supposed  generally  to  be  British,  but  Mr. 
Koach  Smith  immediately  suspected  and  afterwards  satisfied  himself  that 
it  was  Saxon ;  yet  I  believe  that  for  some  time  Mr.  Smith  and  myself  were 
alone  in  asserting  its  Saxon  character,  and  even  those  whose  belief  in  its 
British  character  was  shaken,  could  only  be  induced  to  yield  so  fiur  as  to 
caD  it "  supposed  British."  Subsequent  comparison,  however,  and  especially 
the  discoveries  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Neville,  have  left  no  doubt  whatever  of  its 
being  purely  Anglo-Saxon.  This  pottery,  which  will  be  best  understood 
by  the  figures,  is  peculiar  in  form,  and  ornamented  with  circles,  stars, 


M-  Cm,  flvm  ElDgabm,  near  Verbr-  ».  tJrn,  IKrm  Uttls  Wtlbnhun. 

lozeogee,  and  other  marks,  stamped  on  the  surface  in  regular  order,  as 
though  with  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  it  is  especiallj  characl^riBed  by  bulges 
or  protaberaaces  on  the  eidee.  It  has  since  been  found  more  or  less  ia 
most  of  the  cemeteriea  in  JBast  Anglia,  and  it  is  a  curious  ciicumBtance. 
that  in  Beowulf,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  originallj  an  Angle 
poem,  the  heroes  are  represented  as  burning  their  dead ;  so  that  crematdoo 
was  probably  the  practice  originally  of  that  Teutonic  tribe  at  least,  if  not  of 
the  others.  A  cemetery  discovered  near  Newark  contained,  like  that  near 
Derby,  nothing  but  um-buiial,  and  similar  deposits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  have  been  found  in  Warwickshire. 

Among  the  more  interesting  of  recent  discoveries  I  must  particularize 
the  small  cemeteiy  at  Fairford,  in  Gloucestershire,  opened  by  Mr.  Wylie, 
and  the  very  extensive  ones  at  Great  and  Little  Wilbraham  opened  by  Mr. 
Neville.  But  such  discoveries  have  become  now  so  uumerous,  that  it  will 
be  sufficient  on  this  ocsasion  to  give  a  bare  enumeration  of  them.  We  will 
begin  with  the  extensive  cemeteries  at  Great  and  Little  Wilbraham,  in 
Gambri^eshire;  at  Linton,  in  the  same  county,  and  at  Stowe  Heath,  near 
Icklingbam,  in  Suffolk,  and  others  of  various  extent  which  have  been 
opened  or  traced  at  Staunton,  Aldborough,  Ixworth  and  Eye,  in  the  coun^ 
last  mentioned;  at  Walsingham,  and  near  Swafiham,  in  Norfolk;  and  at 
Sandby  and  Sfaefibrd  in  Bedfordshire.  All  these  belonged  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  East  Angles.  In  the  extensive  inland  district  occupied  by  the 
Mercians,  who  were  chiefly  of  the  Angle  race,  cemeteries  have  been  found 
at  Caenby ;  at  Castle  Bytham,  near  Stamford ;  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
Newark  ;  and  at  Searby,  near  Caistor,  in  Lincolnshire;  near  Cottgrave,  In 
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the  ootmty  of  Nottingham;  at  Emgston,  and  in  parts  of  the  Peak,  in 
DeibjBhire;  at  Ii^arsbj,  Great  Wigston,  Qaeenboronghfield,  tlothley 
Temple,  and  Billesdon,  in  Leioestershire ;  near  Warwick,  at  Ghnrchover, 
and  GestersoYer,  in  Warwickshire ;  at  Manston  Hill,  Badby,  Hunsbnry  Hill, 
and  Barrow  Furlong,  in  Northamptonshire.  Others,  found  near  Abington, 
and  at  Long  Wittenham  and  Blewbniy,  in  Berkshire ;  at  soTeral  places  in 
Hampshire ;  at  Hamham  HOI,  and  near  Devizes,  in  Wilts  ;  and  probably 
those  at  Fairford.  and  elsewhere,  in  Gloucestershire ;  at  Mentmore,  and 
Dinton,  in  Buckinghamshire ;  and  at  Souldem,  and  Cuddesden,  in  Oxford- 
shire ;  belong  to  the  West  Saxons.  Of  the  NortJiem  Angles  we  know  only 
a  yexy  interesting  cemeteiy  at  Driffield,  in  Yorkshire,  and  a  few  scattered 
remains  which  have  been  dug  up  from  time  to  time  in  the  north-eastern 
counties  of  England,  and  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  A  few  Anglo-Saxon 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colchester,  and  in  some 
other  spots  in  Essex,  which  we  must,  of  course,  ascribe  to  the  East  Saxons. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  by  this  enumeration,  comparing  it  with  what  has 
been  found  and  what  is  daily  being  found  in  the  county  of  Kent,  that  there 
most  be  a  great  number  of  Anglo-Suxon  cemeteries  scattered  over  this 
island  of  which  we  yet  know  nothing.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  we 
should  spread  abroad  as  much  as  possible,  the  knowledge  of  these,  which 
may  only  be  called  cur  national  antiquities.  From  the  circumstance  I  have 
impressed  upon  your  attention, — ^that  the  discovery  of  a  spear  head,  or  a 
sword,  or  of  the  boss  of  a  shield,  or  of  any  other  article  which  you  know  to 
be  Saxon,  is  not  the  mere  obtaining  of  that  article  itself,  but  is  probably 
the  indication  of  an  extensive  field  of  discovery,  whoever  finds  that  indica- 
tion should,  if  possible,  carefully  mark  the  spot,  and  cause  the  ground  to 
be  trenched.  It  is  desirable,  for  reasons  I  am  going  to  show  to  you,  that  we 
should  extend  our  knowledge  of  this  class  of  antiquities  as  much  as  possible. 

We  learn  from  our  oldest  authority  on  this  subject,  the  historian  Bede, 
that  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  this  island  consisted  of  three  different  branches 
or  tribes  of  that  race ;  the  Jutes,  who  established  themselves  in  Kent,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  on  a  part  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Hampshire ;  the 
Saxons,  who  formed  the  three  small  states  of  the  East  Saxons,  the  Middle 
Saxons,  and  the  South  Saxons,  and  the  far  more  extensive  one  of  the  West 
Saxons ;  and  the  Angles,  who,  as  East  Angles,  Mercians,  and  Northum- 
brians, occupied  a  still  lajiiger  portion  of  the  surface  of  modem  England. 


It  becomes  inteieeting  to  ub  to  know  if  there  are  pecnliaiitiea  in  the  remainB 
found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  graves  which  correepond  with  the  ethnolo^cal 
dlTinon  given  us  by  the  historian,  for  it  is  in  this  manner  tliat  the  science 
of  archnologj  becomes  Berriceable  to  ethnology  and  to  history.  This 
questjoa  will  only  be  fnlly  ascertained  bj  more  eztenaive  researches,  and  by 
carefnl  obserfatbn ;  but  certain  peculiarities  have  aJreody  been  remarked 
«iiich  lead  us  to  expect  that  such  researohes  will  be  ultimately  crowned 
with  important  results.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  practice  of  crematjoa 
of  the  dead  and  um  burial  distingaished  the  At^lian  race  from  the  Kentish 
Jutes,  and  apparently  from  the  Saxons.  Tbia  practice  seems,  among  the 
Angles  themselyes,  to  have  prevailed  in  particular  districts  more  than  in 
others,  which  perhaps  indicates  smaller  divisions  of  race,  a  subject  into 
ViUch  I  will  not  attempt  at  present  to  enter.  Yon  will  observe  in  tha 
collection  before  you,  that  the  fibulee  of  the  people  of  Kent  were  almost  all 
round,  the  few  examples  of  fibulte  of  other  forms  found  in  the  Kentish 
graves  being  evidently  importations.  Kow,  when  we  turn  to  the  collections 
made  from  the  graves  of  East  Angtia,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Neville,  we  find 
the  fibulaa  assuming  a  totally  different  form,  which  has  been  termed  crosa- 


SS.  Urge  fibak,  Tnim  Stow  Heath.  17.  Large  fibula,  from  Lluls  Wilbnlum. 

shaped,  because  the  general  outline  is  that  of  a  lan^  or  double  cross 
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There  is  n  marked  difference  between  two  Tarieties  of 
this  fibula,  the  lai^er  ones  and  the  Bmaller  ones ;  the 
former  are  sometames  of  extravagant  dimenaions.  I  be- 
lieve examples  have  been  met  with,  neorlj,  if  not  qnite, 
a  foot  in  length.  Both  are  made  of  bronze  or  copper, 
and  the  large  ones  at  least,  have  in  general  been  highlj 
gilt.  The  FCnmd  fibnla  is  rttrel;  found  in  an  East  Anglian 
grave.  Aa  &T  as  observation  has  yet  gone,  these  cross- 
Bhap6d  flbohe  prevail  wherever  the  Angle  race  settled. 
They  were  naed  in  Mercia  certainly;  indeed,  some  of 
the  finest  examples  of  the  large  crosft^haped  fibula  have 
ft  Kxinpia  of  nuu  been  found  in  Leicestershire.     We  are  as  yet  but  little 

flbnu,  from  Stow 

Haath.  acquainted  with  the  Northumbrian  graves,  but  as  &r  aa 

OQC  knowledge  goes,  these  same  crosa-shaped  fibuin,  identical  both  in 
make  and  ornament,  are  found  there  also.*  Again,  whan  we  look  to  the 
collections  from  the  graves  in  the  West  of  England,  from  Hampshire  to 
Qbnoeeterabiie,  we  find  a  round  fibula  prevailing,  but  difEsriag  in  character 
Aom  anything  vre  hare  seen  before.    From  its  form  it  has  been  called 


^Urfiud,  OlonoMtenbSra. 
mp-shaped,  bnt  saucer-eb^ed  would  perhaps  give  a  better  description  of  it. 
It  is  uBuall;  of  copper,  gilt,  and  the  field  is  varioosly  ornamented,  not 
QQasDally  vrith  a  rude  figure  of  a  human  face  in  the  centre. 

Urns  we  observe  at  the  first  glance,  in  one  article  alone,  a  veiy  remarkable 
tariation  in  form,  extending  exactly  over  the  districts  which  the  early 
hietorianG  give  as  the  limits  of  the  three  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mce ;  the  el^ontly  ornamented  round  fibula  of  gold  and  precious  stones  of 

*  Eicantiaiu  iDad«  in  the  IhIs  of  Wight  bj  Hr.  Uillier,  mnce  th«  above  wu  wriIMn, 
ilim  that  ihe  Suion  popnlktioii  of  that  ialand  nied  a  croaa-Bhaped  fibnla,  hal  il  differeil 
hm  that  of  Eaat  Anglia,  ■  little  in  the  ohaneter  of  ita  omaiDeDl,  and  enlirel;  in  ita 
ouerial,  all  the  eiamplea  found  b;  him  being  of  ailver,  gilt. 
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the  Jutes  of  Kent,  the  cross-shaped  fibula  of  the  Angles,  and  the  cap- 
shaped  fibula  of  the  Saxons  of  the  West.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
gradually  discover  differences  in  other  articles  equally  distmctiye ;  for  as 
yet  we  hare  much  to  learn  in  this  class  of  antiquities.  Several  articles 
have  already  been  found  of  which  the  exact  purpose  is  not  yet  clear,  and 
will  only  be  ascertained  by  more  extensive  comparison,  and  by  the  results 
of  future  excavations.  Of  these  I  will  only  allude  to  one,  which  shews  us 
the  necessity  of  caution  in  guessing  at  the  meaning  of  things  we  do  not 
understand.  A  curious  implement  had  been  fix)m  time  to  time  found 
with  Anglo-Saxon  remains  in  different  parts  of  Anglia  and  Mercia.  It 
was  conjectured  that  these  articles  might  be  latch  keys,  and  they  were 
commonly  set  down  as  such;  but  there  is  nothing  in  their  appearance 
to  lead  us  to  any  distinct  notion  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  and  they  had  been  obtained  so  carelessly  that  it  was  not 
observed  that  they  usually  occur  in  pairs.  At  length  a  discovery  was 
made  at  Searby  near  Gaistor,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  at  least  helped 
us  forward  a  step  in  explaining  it.  Two  of  these  so-called  latch  keys 
were  found  fixed  together  with  a  bow  of  metal.  From  this  moment  it  became 
quite  evident  that  they  were  not  keys.    Numerous  pairs  of  these  articles. 


30.  Object  from  Little  Wilbraluun. 

one  of  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  have  since  been  found  at 
Little  Wilbraham,  and  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Neville's  museum,  and  firom 
the  position  in  which  they  appear  to  have  lain,  and  other  circumstances 
connected  with  them,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Roach  Smith  has  hit  upon  the 
right  explanation,  namely,  that  they  are  the  tops  or  handles  to  bags  or 
purses,  or  to  chatelaines,  which  were  pendent  to  the  girdles  of  the  Anglian 
and  Mercian  ladies.  Here,  then,  we  have  another  article  of  costume 
peculiar  in  form  to  the  Angles,  and  not  found  in  the  same  form  among  fiie 
Jutes  or  the  Savons. 
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It  is  thus  tliat,  in  these  reee&rcbes,  as  new  discoreries  are  made,  we 

■mre  step  by  Btiep  at  trndi.    I  will  mention  one  other,  and  a  reiy  nmark- 

ible  instance  of  the  errors  which  are  apt  to  arise  from  careless  obserratlon, 

Bud  of  the  uecesai^  of  extensive  compaiisou.     On  the  Continent,  as  in 

England,  Teutonic  gtajoe  had  from  time  to  time  been  acoidentallj  opened, 

md  articles  ta^n  from  them  had  found  th^  way  singly  into  museums, 

where  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  nondescripts.     A  Prussian 

~  collector  uamed  Honben,  at  Xanten,  the 

ute  of  a  Roman  station  in  the  Rhenish 

provinces,  in  a  book  on  the  antiquities 

of  that  site  published  in  1839,  engraved 

a  skull  with   the  brow  encircled  by  a 

bronze  crown,  which  had  been  found  in 

a    grave    with   articles    of  undoubted 

I  Teutonic  character.     There  was  some- 

thii^  BO  romantic  in  the  idea  of  tJua 

grim  old  king  of  the  Teutons  whose  love 

of  royally  was  bo  great  that  be  carried  bis 

crown  with  him  even  into  the  tomb,  that 

■1.  FiMB  XBiiffli.  In  PniHiL  no  One  dreamt  of  doubting  the  truth  of 

Houben's  statement.    So  much  indeed  were  scholars  thrown  off  Uieir  guard 

by  it,  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French  antiqusriea  of  the 

present  day,  the  Abbe  Oochet,  having  obtained  &om  a  Frankish  cemeteiy 


3).  From  Uie  T*tley  of 


in  the  valley  of  the  Eanlne  a  hoop  of  a  not  dissimilar  character,  was  in- 
clined to  adopt  at  first  the  ezplanatioa  hazarded  by  the  person  who  took  U 
oat  of  the  earth,  that  it  was  a  "  coiffure  ou  cowonne."  The  correct  expla- 
natioD,  however,  had  already  been  given  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  in  his 
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Coll^etanea  Antigua.     All  the  different  parte  of  the  supposed  crown  and 
uoifture  liad  indeed  been  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves  in  different  parts  of 
England,  and    all    more   or  less    caa- 
ncected  nitb  the  remains  of  backets. 
In  fact  you  will  recognise  the  piincipal 
ornament  of  Houben'a  crown  among  the 
^  fragments  in  the  Faussett  collection,  in 
a  portion  of  a  bucket  found  in  a  grsTe 
on  Kingston  Down,  represented  in  figure 
33.     An  ornament  lesembUng  the  simi- 
lar ornament  on  figure  32,  was  pointed 
out  hj  Mr.  Boach  Smith  as  havii^;  been 
found  on  Stowe  Heath.     Lastly,  another 
portion  of  the  ornamentation  of  Hon- 
s3.F«mKi«g«oni>o-n,B.nL        ^^^.^   ^^^^  ^^^  triangular  omaments 
round  the  rim,  were  puinted  out  by  Mr.  Smith  in  a  bucket  found  at  Wil- 


3i.  Backat,  tmm  Wllbrebun,  CunbridgeBliire.  39.  Backet,  ^oi  £Dvenn«ii,  Nomundj. 

braham  in  Cambiidgeshire,  which  is  represented  in  our  cut,  fig.  34.  More 
recently,  the  Abbe  Cochet  has  entirely  satisfied  himself  of  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  fioftch  Smith's  explanation,  by  the  discovery,  in  a  Frankish  grave  at 
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EnYermeu  in  Nonnandj,  of  a  backet  nearlj  entire,  mih  preckelj  the  same 
ornament  as  that  of  the  sapposed  coiffore  fcmnd  in  the  valley  of  the 
Eaulne.  The  Abbe  has  given  an  engraving  of  this  bucket  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  most  interesting  and  valuable  work.  La  Normandie  SotUer^ 
rame^  which  by  his  kind  loan  I  am  enabled  to  reproduce  here,  (figure  36.) 
A  comparison  with  the  Teutonic  remains  in  our  island  has  thus  solved 
the  riddle.  This  crown  of  the  German  king,  this  coiffure  of  the  Frank, 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  rims  of  buckets,  such  as  are  found 
not  uncommonly  in  the  cemeteries  of  Kent  and  East  Anglia.  One  of 
Hoaben*s  diggers  had  no  doubt  put  the  rim  of  the  bucket  on  the  skull, 
to  mystify  his  employer. 

Unfortunately,  until  very  recently,  scarcely  anything  has  been  done  in 
investigating  the  remains  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  on  the  Continent  which 
answer  to  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries.  The  barrows  of  the 
districts  which  were  occupied  by  the  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles,  before 
they  came  hither,  and  which  therefore  most  possess  so  great  an  interest 
for  us,  are  I  believe  altogether  unexplored.  For  Germany,  the  only  book 
to  which  I  can  point,  which  is  a  very  valuable  one,  is  the  account  of  the 
Teutonic  cemetery  at  Selzen  on  the  Rhine,  published  by  the  brothers 
Lmdenschmit  in  1848.  A  similar  cemetery  near  Lausanne  in  Switzerland 
has  been  explored  by  M.  Troyon ;  and  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  Frankish  cemeteries  in  France  by  the  labours  of 
&L  Baudot,  Doctor  Bigollot,  and  especially  by  the  Abbe  Cochet  in  his 
wnk.  La  Normandie  Souterraine,  already  mentioned.  The  discoveries 
of  the  brothers  Lindenschmit  and  of  the  Abbe  Cochet  are  of  particular 
interest  to  us  in  regard  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries,  with  which 
the  interments  at  Selzen  are  as  nearly  as  possible  identical.  I  will 
merely  observe  that,  if  there  had  remained  any  doubt  as  to  the  pottery 
found  near  Derby  and  in  other  parts  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia  being  of 
the  Saxon  period,  it  would  have  been  entirely  dispelled  by  a  comparison 
with  that  found  at  Belzen ;  and  point  out  the  complete  identity  between 
the  Saxon  and  German  glass.  The  various  forms  of  drinking  cups,  as  well 
as  their  ornamentation,  are  the  same  in  England  and  in  Germany.  The 
example  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention  is  one  of  a  very  remarkable 
kind.  In  several  parts  of  England,  examples  have  been  found  of  a  singularly 
8haped  glass  vessel,  ornamented  externally  wilh  knobs  of  the  same  material. 
One  of  these  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Wylie,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  is 
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figured  in  hiB  book  on  tlie  Faiiford  Graree;  another  baa  been  foirod 
in  the  connty  of  Durham,  and  Mr,  Joseph  Glarhe  has  the  fragment 
of  a  third  found  m  Hampshire.  There  is  a  fborth  in  the  Faussett  ool- 
lectum;  and  a  fifth,  which  waa  found  neai  BecolTer,  in  the  mnseani 
at  Canterbury.  One  of  these  same  glasaes  was  found  in  a  Teutonic 
grave  at  Selzen;  and  another,  engraved  by  the  Abbe  Cochet,  waa  met 
villi  in  the  FrankiBh  cemeteiy  in  the  valley  of  the  Eaolne.     The 


38.  Antfo-Buon,  Old  0«niuiii,tind  Fnukiih  QluHi. 

identity  of  these  glasaea,  as  well  as  of  the  drinking  glBssea  of  the  more 
UBoal  forms,  is  so  complete,  that  I  believe  thej  most  have  all  come  from  the 
same  manu&ctoriee ;  and  I  think  it  probable  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
I^anka  at  this  early  period  obtained  their  glass  from  works  at  Uayence  and 
along  the  Rhine.  I  would  further  observe  that  I  have  seen  veeseb  of  glass 
which  were  dog  up  at  Uayence  and  were  evidently  of  very  late  Roman  manu- 
&cture,which  displayed  many  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  glass  found 
in  the  Teutonic  graves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cemetery  at  Selzen  presents 
esaiqiles  of  jewelleiy  and  goldsmith's  work  of  such  a  character  as  would 
lead  US  to  suppose  it  waa  brought  from  Eent  The  FranloBh  cemeteries 
are  interesting  to  us  because  they  shew  us  whence  a  few  articles  of  rarer 
occurrence  in  the  Eendsh  graves  were  procured,  such  as  the  battle  axe,  or 
Jrancuqu^,  a  particular  shaped  long  fibula,  and  the  few  examples  of  burial 
^  urns.  I  give  here  an  example  of 
I  the  form  of  the  first  of  these 
I  articles  which  seems  to  have  been 
'  most  common  among  the  Franks — 
it  was  foufid  by  the  Abbe  Cochet 
at  Londinieres  on  the  river  Eaulne. 
Axes  identical  in  form  with  this 


Lendlnlln*,  'SottDtnij. 
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itn  been  firand  in  Kent,  bnt  they  are  of  me  occurrence,  and  evidently 
could  not  in  this  conntz;  be  called  a  national  ireapon.  The  fibake  to  which 
1  allaile  are  very  peculiar  in  form,  and  evidently  belong  to  the  Continent, 
tboo^  a  amall  number  of  examples  have  been  found  in  En^and,  chiefly 
in  Kent    One  of  the  examples  here  given  (1)  is  &om  Osei^ell  in  the  isle 


3&  Fibula,  bom  OssaaeU  and  Selieo. 

of  Thanet ;  the  other  (S)  is  from  Selzen  in  Germany.  Their  identic  of  cha- 
ncter  strikes  us  at  once ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  is  a  prevailing 
ftinn  (f  fibula  in  the  Fittnkish  graves.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  urns 
in  (be  Fauseett  collection ;  the  two  examples  here  given,  from  among  those 
foond  by  the  Abb^  Cochet  in  the  cemeteiy  in  the  valley  of  the  Eaulne, 


W.  Una,  from  ths  nlley  of  the  EuUae. 

*ill  enable  us  to  satiafy  om^elves  of  their  perfect  identity  with  the  few 
Kentish  urns,  and  it  is  probable  indeed  that  the  latter  were  imported  from 
Fnnce.  At  all  evenia,  they  differ  much  from  the  Anglian  urns,  of  which 
«e  have  given  examples  before.  In  these  Frankisb  urns  we  con  trace  an 
erideot,  though  rode,  attempt  to  imitate  the  ornamentation  of  Roman 
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pottery,  and  in  some  instances  we  have  even  a  copy,  more  or  less  perfect, 
of  the  well-known  egg-and-tongue  pattern.  The  latter  is  sometimes  inter- 
mixed with  other  forms  in  a  very  incongnions  manner,  as  will  be  seen  in  an 
example  which  I  give  (fig.  40)  from  Mr.  Roach  Smithes  Collectanea  Antiqua. 
All  these  circumstances  can  leave  no  doubt  in  our  minds  of  the  intimate 
intercourse  between  the  Franks  and  the  Kentish  S^ons. 

To  return  then  to  Kent,  and  to  the  collection  which  is  now  before  us, — 
as  little  as  the  subject  has  yet  been  really  studied,  it  already  begins  to 
throw  a  considerable  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  England 
before  the  period  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity ;  after  which,  only,  we 
begin  to  know  them  firom  history.  The  Kentish  graves,  abounding  in 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  and  other  jewellery,  and  containing  many 
articles  indicating  social  refinement,  shew  a  people  who  were  rich  and 
powerful,  far  more  so  than  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  states,  where  the  precious 
metals  are  rarely  found,  and  the  gold  ornaments  are  replaced  by  g^lt 
bronze;  and  this  explains  to  us  the  high  position  held  by  Kent  towards 
the  other  states  at  the  dawn  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  histoiy.  Cowrie  shells, 
brought  from  the  Indian  ocean,  money  from  Constantinople  and  from 
France,  glass  from  the  interior  of  Germany,  all  these  prove  an  extensive 
commerce,  the  origin  and  accompaniment  of  national  prosperity. 

I  need  not  say,  after  these  considerations,  that  the  study  of  the  interest- 
ing objects  now  exhibited  to  you  is  one  of  national  importance,  and  that 
the  collection  made  by  Bryan  Faussett  ought  to  be  considered  as,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  a  national  monument.  I  cannot  therefore  help 
sharing  laiigely  in  the  regret,  felt  by  I  believe  every  Englishman  who  has 
reflected  on  the  subject,  at  the  manner  in  which  this  collection  has  been 
rejected  by  the  trustees  of  our  great  national  museum,  and  for  the  sort  of 
an'  excuse  which  was  made  for  that  rejection,  when  its  propriety  was 
questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  not  ooly  from  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Continent,  or  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  some  other 
collector,  that  this  collection  was  saved  by  the  intelligent  zeal  of  Mr.  Mayer ; 
for  I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  Mr.  Mayer  actually  stepped  in  between 
the  British  Museum  and  a  public  auction  room,  and  that  if  he  had  not 
purchased  them,  the  whole  collection  might  now  have  been  scattered  in 
small  lots,  all  over  the  world.  I  must  add  that  we  are  about  to  receive 
from  that  gentleman  a  benefit  for  which  we  might  probably  have  looked  in 


Tsia  bgt  for  the  ohttnee  which  threw  the  collection  into  his  hands.  Mr. 
Mijer  is  already  proceeding  with  the  publication  of  tiie  whole  of  the 
FuButt  mannacTipU,  to  be  illustrated  wi£h  engranngs  of  tbe  uticleB 
foiming  this  collection,  and  he  has  wisdf  placed  it  under  the  editorial  care 
of  ta  antiqnaiy  whom  I  consider  as  the  moat  capable  of  all  our  scholars  to 
perlbnn  such  a  task  eSectnalljr,  Mr.  fioacb  Smith.  The  study  of  Anglo- 
BuoD  antiquities,  and  consequently  the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  are 
eiidenllj  exteodii^  themselves,  and  several  works  of  great  interest  on 
paiticalar  cemeteries  have  been  publbhed  bj  the  zeal  of  individuals.  I 
need  aa\j  mention  the  "  Furford  Graves,"  by  Mr.  Wylie,  and  the  cemetery 
of  Great  Wiltwaham,  by  Mr.  Neville.  I  will  take  this  opportsnity,  too,  of 
caDing  attention  particularly  to  the  praiseworthy  undertaking  of  one  of  our 
veU4iuwii  antiquaries,  Mr.  Akannan,  who  is  publishing  in  numbers,  under 
the  title  of  "Bemaina  of  Pagan  Saxondom,"  a  series  of  miscellaneous  articles 
fnn  cemeteries  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  is  highly  deserving 
of  the  encouragement  I  trust  it  has  received,  and  will  form  a  very  useful 
coUectioii  of  examples.  But  all  these  works  sink  in  importance  before 
Bijan  Faussett's  Joomal  of  his  Excavations.  Whatever  his  antiquarian 
knowledge  may  have  been,  Faussett  was  a  most  careful  observer  and 
most  futhfal  recorder  of  what  he  observed;  and  I  can  venture  to  an- 
nmniee  that  everybody  who  nQdeistands  the  subject  will  be  astonished 
u  the  quantity  of  vslnable  iacts  which  will  be  placed  before  the  world  by 
the  publication  of  these  mannscripts. 


40,  A  FrauUali  Ura. 
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KoTB  (to  p.  2&)  OH  TBI  Ethnoloot  Of  TBI  Anqlo-Saxovs. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  historians  hare  left  us  a  rerj  straight-forward  acconnt  of 
ethnologicial  divisions  of  their  race,  and  as  far  as  we  have  yet  gone  in  this  line  of 
the  differenoein  the  articles  fonnd  in  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries,  in  different  parts  of  the 
correspond  with  it ;  hut  the  exact  geographical  limits  are  not  so  easily  fixed,  and  in 
no  doubt  varied  at  different  periods.    The  limits  of  the  Kentish  Jutes  are  clearly 
and  the  same  may  he  said  of  the  South  Saxons,  the  Middle  Saxons, and  the  £sst 
and  to  some  degree  of  the  Northumbrian  Angles.    It  would  not,  however,  he  so 
fix  the  exact  boundary  line  inland  of  the  East  Angles  or  of  the  Middle  Angles  of  L: 
shire ;  and  the  boundary  of  the  Mercians  was  continually  varying.    It  must  be 
stood  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  Mercians  of  the  age  previoos  to  their  oonversioii, 
history  of  which  we  are  really  ignoraut    We  learn  firom  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  that 
the  year  671,  the  west  Saxons  under  Cuthwulf  took  from  the  Britons  the  towoB 
Bedcan-ford(Bedfbrda),  Lygean-byrg  (Lenbury),£geles-byrg  (Aylesbury),  Bssnesing 
(Benson),  ilnd  Egonesham  (Eynesham);  that  in  577|  under  Cuthwine  and  CeawL., 
tiiey  defeated  the  Britons  at  Deorham,  and  obtained  possession  of  Bath,  Cirencester,  aai  ,  ..  ^, 
Gloucester ; .  that  in  584  they  defeated  the  Britons  at  Fethan-lea  (Frelhome,  on  thi  \  ^  C^\ 
Severn),  an4  took  **many  towns;"  and  we  know  that  they  subsequently  extended  theif    *v  r 
conquests  to  the  Wye.    It  is  not  till  628  that  we  find  the  Mercians  inva<Ung  the  fh>ntieM  \   ' ' ; 
of  die  West  Saxons,  and  fighting  a  battle  with  them  at  Cirencester.    I  think,  therefore,  '  .  ;  j 
that  in  treating  of  the  pagan  period  we  may  consider  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  as  including  \ 
the  modem  counties  of  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  and  Gloucester,  and 'perhaps  also   \    •- 
part  of  Won^estershire  and  Herefordshire,  and  that  the  population  of  those  districts  are    '    { 
really  Saxon  and  not  Angle.    This  is  a  consideration  which  most  not  be  lost  sight  of  in    .  -'f: 
our  classification  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  remains ;  and  it  is  upon  it  that  I  have  given     f'^l 
the  limit  between  the  west  Saxons  and  the  Mercians  in  a  map  of  Saxon-Englaod  daring 
the  pagan  period.    The  Mercians  appear  to  have  poshed  forth  from  Lhicolnshire  in  a 
western  and  south-western  direction,  and  so  to  have  reached  the  borders  of  Wales  at  a 
very  early  period,  after  which  they  began   to   extend  their  conquests  towards  the 
south. 

The  distribution  of  the  cemeteries,  as  marked  by  the  small  crosses  in  this  map,  is  fkr 
from  uninteresting;  but  the  discoveries  hitherto  made  have  been  in  most  oases  so 
accidental,  that  it  would  be  premature  to  draw  any  inferences  fW>m  it  However,  as  I  "^ 
suspect  the  presence,  of  these  cemeteries  marks  generally  the  seat  of  what  we  might, 
perhaps,  call  the  more  aristocratio  part  of  the  race,  that  is,  of  those  who  were  buried 
together  with  the  greatest  ceremony,  their  position  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  historieal 
importance.  As  fiur  as  we  yet  know,  the  mass  of  the  great  cemeteries  of  the  Jutish  rsee 
lay  in  east  Kent,  on  the  sea-coast  from  Hythe  to  Bamsgate,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames ;  the  cemeteries  of  the  east  Angles  lay  in  and  on  the  borders  of  Cambridge- 
shire ;  those  of  the  Mercians  especially  in  Leicestershire.  It  is  rather  a  peculiatity  of 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  that  the  Saxon  barrows  there  are  not  fonnd  in  cemeteries,  but  in 
single  soatteitd  tumuli,  and  that  district  may  have  been  occupied  by  a  peculiar  tribe,  or 
by  a  mining  people,  who,  though  not  Saxons,  adopted  Saxon  manners.  They  have  been 
found  rather  in  a  similar  way  scattered  over  the  Downs  of  Sussex.  The  discoveries  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  as  yet  too  few  to  allow  us  to  form  any  judgment  of  the 
pecuIiaritieB  in  their  position.  The  following  is,  as  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  make 
it,  a  complete  list  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  cemeteries  of  the  pagan  period  whieh  have 
hitherto  been. discovered.     The  numbers  refer  to  the  map. 
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Rbnt. 
1.  Chartham  Down. 
Kingston  Down. 
Gilton,  in  the  parish  of  Ash. 
4.  Coombe,  in  Uie  parish  of  Wednes- 

borough. 
0.  Sibertswold. 

6.  Barfreston  Down. 

7.  Winghi 


Kbwt,  cottHnued. 
8.  Minster,  in  Thanet. 
0.  Osengell,  in  Thanet. 

10.  SL  Margaret's,  near  Dover. 

11.  Between  Folkestone  and  Dover. 

12.  Folkestone. 

13.  Barham. 

14.  Bourne  Park. 
10.  Sittingboume. 
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Kbit, 

16.  Chadiam  Lines. 

17.  Boohester. 

18.  Strood. 

19.  Northfleet. 
80.  Oreenwicfa. 
21.  Becnlrer. 

Eabt  Saxoxb. 
H2.  Colebetter. 

East  Akglbs. 
28.  Linloii  Heath,  Csmbridgeshire. 
34.  Giest  Wilbnham,  Cambridgeshire. 
2d.  Little  Wilbnham,  Cambridgeshire. 

20.  8towe  HeaOi,  Suffolk. 

27.  Staunton,  Suffolk. 

28.  Aldboroagfa,  Suffolk. 

20.  Tostook,  near  IzworUi,  Suffolk. 

80.  Eje,  Suffolk. 

81.  Near  Bungay,  Suffolk. 

82.  Near  Swaffham,  Norfolk. 
88.  Walsingham,  Norfolk. 
84.  MazkeshaU,  near  Norwieh. 

Wbst  Saxons. 
80.  Banam,  near  Salisbury. 
36.  Boundway  Down,  near  DerizeSyWDts. 

87.  Faiilbrd,  Olouoestershire. 

88.  ,  Gloucestershire. 
80.  Near  Abingdon,  Berkshire. 

40.  Long  Wittenham,  Berkshire. 

41.  Blewbury,  Berkshire. 

42.  Cuddesden,  Oxfordshire. 
48.  Souldem,  Oxfordshire. 

44.  Mentmore,  Buckinghamshire. 
48.  Dinton,  Buckingbamshire. 
40.  Sandby,  Bedibrdshire. 
47.  SbeHbrdy  Bedfordshire. 


ISLB   OF  WfQHT. 

48.  Chessell  Down. 
40. 

MbBOIA  AND  THB   MiDDLB  AxOLXB. 

00.  Caanby,  Lincolnshire. 

61.  Castle  Bytham,  Lincolnshire. 

02.  Near  Newark,  Lincolnshire. 

53.  Searby,  near  Caistor,  Lincolnshire. 

54.  Syston  Park,  Lincolnshire. 

55.  Near  Cottgrare,  Nottinghamshire. 

06.  Kingston,  near  Derby. 

07.  Winster,  in  the  Peak. 
58.  Middleton  Moor,  Peak. 
00.  Haddon  add. 

60.  BrassingtOD,  Peak. 

61.  Standlow,  near  DoTedale. 

62.  Cowlow,  near  Buxton, 
68.  Ingarsby,  Leicestershire. 

64.  Great  Wigston,  Leicestershire. 

65.  Qneenborough  field,  Leicestershire. 

66.  Bothley  Temple,  Leicestershire. 

67.  Billesdon  Coplow,  Leioestershire. 

68.  Husband's  Bosworth,  Leicestershire. 
60.  Parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Warwick. 

70.  Near  Warwick. 

71.  CestersoTcr,  near  Bngby,  Warwickshire. 

72.  ChurchoYer,  Wsrwickshire. 

78.  Marston  Hill,  Northamptonshire. 

74.  Badby,  Northamptonshire. 

75.  Hunsbury  Hill,  Northamptonshire. 

76.  Barrow  Furlong,  Northamptonshire. 

77.  Welford,  NorthamptonshiM. 


Thb  Abolbb  Nobtb  of  tbb  Humbbb. 

78.  South  Cave,  Torkshire. 
70.  Great  Diiffleld,  Yorkshire. 
SO.  Near  Budstone,  Yorkshire. 
81.  Castle  Eden,  Durham. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Cobalt. 

By  Henry  Atherton,  Esq. 

(Rbad    Fbbbdabt    IftTH,    1850.) 


The  preparation  of  Cobalt  and  its  Oxides,  has  always  possessed  a  consider- 
able  degree  of  interest  for  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  Chemistry :  greater 
perhaps  than  its  relative  importance  to  other  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry  would  appear  to  warrant.  This  perhaps  is  in  part  owing  to  the 
difficulty  which  has  always  been  experienced  in  obtaining  correct  informar 
tion,  from  the  limited  number  of  persons  practically  engaged  in  the 
manufacture,  by  which  a  subject,  in  itself  really  veiy  simple,  has  been 
mapped  up  in  a  kind  of  mysterioufl  secrecy ;  and  pardy  alBo,  perhaps,  from 
exaggerated  ideas  of  the  scarcity  of  cobalt  ores,  and  the  value  of  the  products 
derived  from  them.  Believing  that  an  authentic  account  of  the  process  by 
which  cobalt  and  zaffer  blues  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
earthenware  manufacturers  may  not  prove  unacceptable,  I  have  been 
induced  to  attempt  to  describe  it ;  and  however  trifling  may  be  the  actual 
value  of  the  information  which  I  can  communicate,  it  may  at  least  be  relied 
on,  as  being  derived  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  in  which  I 
myself,  as  well  as  my  late  &ther,  have  been  engaged  at  Sutton  Heath,  near 
St.  Helens,  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  the  metals  which  I  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to.  mention,  namely,  cobalt  and  nickel,  were  from  their  apparent 
worthlessness  and  intractability,  objects  of  dislike  and  even  dread  to  the 
earlier  miners  and  metallurgists,  who  applied  to  them  the  names  of  some 
among  those  goblins  with  whom  the  Grerman  imagination,  ever  keenly  alive 
to  the  supernatural,  peopled  the  dark  recesses  of  their  mines.  Cobold  still 
figures  as  a  malicious  fiend  in  the  legends  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  and 
Pelz  Nickel  is  I  believe,  a  kind  of  Puck,  or  Eobin  Goodfellow,  rather 
mischievous  than  really  malevolent,  in  the  German  nursery  tales.  The 
application  of  cobalt  to  the  arts  dates  from  a  much  earlier  period  than  that 
of  nickel,  which  has  only  been  sought  after  and  become  valuable  since  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  German  silver,  of  which  it  forms  the  principal 
and  characteristic  ingredient. 
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Cobalt  is  extensivelj  employed  in  two  distinct  branches  of  manufiicture. 
One  application,  and  perhaps  its  most  important,  is  to  the  purpose  of 
tinAing  smalts,  a  well  known  article,  consisting  of  glass  coloured  blue  by 
cobalt  or  its  oxides,  finely  ground,  and  extensively  used  in  the  paper  and 
linen  manufiicture.  The  other  is  to  the  purpose  of  printing  and  painting 
blue  on  china  and  earthenware.  Into  the  former  of  those  processes  it  is 
not  my  province  to  enter,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  my  observations  to 
the  latter,  with  which  alone  I  am  practically  conversant. 

Three  descriptions  of  ores  are  recognised  by  cobalt  refiners  in  England. 
One  called  cobalt  ore,  obtained  for  the  most  part  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
has  usually  been  freed  abroad  from  a  considerable  portion  of  its  stony 
matrix  by  washing,  but  has  not  undeigone  any  further  preparation.  It 
occurs  of  various  strength  or  richness,  and  being  mineralized  for  the  most 
part  with  large  portions  of  arsenic  and  sometimes  sulphur,  requires  to  be 
roasted  previous  to  its  reduction.  Another  description  of  ore  called  **  zaiFer," 
may  be  considered  as  being  already  in  some  d^pree  a  manufactured  article. 
It  is  imported  from  Saxony,  in  casks  containing  each  one  centner  or  Saxon 
cwt.,  of  various  qualities,  each  distinguished  by  its  appropriate  mark  and 
letter.  The  quality  known  as  FFS  i&  that  most  frequently  employed  by  the 
refiners.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  has  been  subjected  to 
preliminary  roasting,  and.  is  professed  to  contain  a  uniform  per  centage 
of  cobalt.  The  third  division  consists  of  ores  imported  in  the  precise  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  dug  out  of  the  earth.  Cobalt  has  been  found  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  in  Saxony,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  many  other  of 
the  80-called  Grerman  States,  in  the  Asturias  in  Spain,  in  Cornwall,  and 
more  recently  in  various  parts  of  America.  The  Saxon,  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian are  however  those  most  frequently  employed  by  blue  refiners,  and 
as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  Saxon  zafiera  contain  cobalt, 
iron,  arsenic,  nickel,  and  bismuth ;  and  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  cobalt, 
iron,  aisenic,  and  copper,  but  without  bismuth.  In  consequence  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  perfectly  separating  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  presenting 
the  former  in  an  entirely  isolated  form,  the  colour  prepared  from  ores  in 
which  the  latter  metal  was  not  present  was  usually  superior  to  that  made 
from  those  which  originally  contained  it,  and  hence  the  distinction,  even 
yet,  under  a  greatiy  improved  process,  very  difficult  to  eradicate  from  the 
minds  of  the  earthenware  manufacturers  between  what  are  termed  cobalt 
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and  zaffer  blue.  Both  are  however  the  same  article,  but  the  pure  oxides 
are  usually  termed  cobalt,  and  when  fluxed  bj  the  refiner  previous  to  sale, 
that  is,  vitrified  with  a  certain  portion  of  flint  and  other  materials  to 
diminish  their  strength  and  present  them  for  consumption  in  a  cheaper 
form,  they  are  usually,  but  without  reason,  called  zaffer  blues. 

The  processes  employed  for  the  refimng  of  zaffer  and  cobalt  ores  being 
in  most  respects  similar,  I  will  adopt  the  former  as  the  basis  of  my  descrip- 
tion, and  notice  inddentaJly  those  points  in  which  they  vary. 

The  first  process  is  to  reduce  the  ores  to  a  metallic  form,  or  as  it  is  tech- 
nically termed,  to  **  run  them  down.**  This  is  performed  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  called  the  "  running  down  kiln.**  That  which  I  have  employed  for 
many  years  is  twelve  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  high  to  the 
centre  of  the  arch.  It  is  heated  by  five  mouths  or  fire  places,  has  two 
chimneys,  and  is  capable  of  running  down  from  fifteen  cwt.  to  a  ton  of  ore. 
Pearl  ashes  and  wood  charcoal  are  still  I  believe  used  by  many  refiners  in 
Staffordshire  for  the  purpose  of  reduction,  but  for  some  years  past  I  have 
advantageously  substituted  soda  ash  and  pulverized  pit  coal.  These 
materials  are  not  only  cheaper,  but  the  reduction  is  more  perfect,  and  the 
produce,  especially  of  bismuth,  larger  than  under  the  old  system.  The 
mixture  which  I  now  employ  is  as  follows : — 

Three  casks  of  zaffers,  each  containing  a  Saxon  centner,  is  the  quantity 
usually  mixed  at  once.  They  are  emptied  into  a  wooden  trough  called  the 
mixing  frame.  To  these  are  added,  132  tbs.  of  soda  ash, 'containing  forty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  alkali,  54tbs.  of  pulverized  pit  coal,  and  100  the.  or 
120  tbs.,  or  thereabouts,  according  to  the  quantity  on  hand  of  what  is  termed 
'*  bottling  scoria,**  from  former  workings,  and  which  will  be  hereinafter 
described.  The  whole  is  well  mixed  with  spades,  and  filled  into  crucibles 
of  unbaked  fire  clay,  sixteen  inches  high  and  eight  wide.  Fifteen  casks 
are  usually  run  down  at  once,  and  will  fill  from  90  to  100  such  crucibles. 
These  are  placed  in  close  juxtaposition  on  the  floor  of  the  running  down 
kiln,  and  slightly  bedded  in  sand.  The  fires  are  lighted  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the  mouths  again  filled  up  with  slack  or  small  coal  about 
midnight,  and  allowed  to  bum  slowly  aU  night.  This  is  to  dissipate  any 
moisture  contained  in  the  materials,  which  might  cause  the  crucibles  to 
split  and  run  out.  About  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  mouths  are 
again  filled  up  with  coal,  or  rekindled  if  extinguished,  and  the  heat  is 
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progreflsiTelj  aad  steadily  increased  for  six  or  seven  hours,  until  it  reaches 
a  bright  red.  A  strong  ebullition  may  be  heard,  by  applying  the  ear  to  a 
hole  left  for  the  purpose  of  observation  in  the  **  clanunings  *\  or  brickp  with 
which  the  door  of  the  kiln  is  walled  up.  Brilliant  spires  of  white  fire  rise 
from  the  crucibles,  and  during  the  whole  process  there  is  a  considerable 
disengagement  of  arsenic.  When  the  ebullition  has  ceased,  the  fires  are 
raised  to  the  highest  possible  pitch,  and  kept  at  a  brilliant  white  heat  for 
eight  or  ten  hoius.  The  operation  ia  usually  complete  by  about  eight  or 
nine  o*clock  the  same  evening,  though  two  or  three  hours  longer  are  occa- 
sionally required.  The  mouths  are  then  heaped  up  with  cinders  and  the 
fires  allowed  to  go  out 

Should  the  operation  have  succeeded,  the  scoria,  on  breaking  the  crucibles 
vpfll  be  found  black,  perfectiy  vitreous,  and  entirely  free  from  unconsmned 
carbon,  or  small  fragments  of  metal,  which  from  their  globular  form  are 
usually  termed  *'  shot.**  At  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  found  a  cake  or 
regulus,  the  lower  portion  of  which  consists  of  bismuth,  adhering  to,  but 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  upper,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  cobalt, 
iron,  nickel,  and  arsenic.  The  pieces  of  metal  are  then  placed  on  an  iron 
plate  heated  to  redness.  The  bismuth,  which  fuses  at  a  low  temperature, 
melts  off,  and  is  run  into  ingots  for  sale.  A  small  quantity  of  powdered 
nitre  sprinkled  on  the  pieces  of  metal,  is  found  to  facilitate  the  separation 
of  the  last  portion  of  bismuth,  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  will  not  unite  by 
fusion  with  the  other  metals  contained  in  the  ore. 

The  pieces  of  metal  when  cold,  are  reduced  to  powder.  This  is  effected 
in  cast  iron  mortars,  sixteen  inches  high,  and  seventeen  inches  wide.  The 
pestles,  which  weigh  about  one  cwt.  each,  are  fixed  in  a  frame  and  lifted 
by  a  small  steam  engine.  The  produce  ia  usually  about  lOItys.  per  cask  of 
hiamath,  and  33  lbs.  to  36  the.  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  iron.  The  scoria 
which  is  surchaiged  with  iron,  is  thrown  away.  When  the  ore  run  down 
does  not  contain  bismuth,  the  product  is  a  homogeneous  regulus  of  cobalt, 
iron,  arsenic  and  copper,  or  nickel,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Should  the  operation,  however,  appear  to  have  been  -imperfectly  per- 
Ibrmed,  which  sometimes,  though  rarely  happens,  and  which  is  known  by 
the  scoria  containing  unconsumed  carbon,  or  small  globules  of  metal  called 
**  shot,**  it  is  again  run  down  with  the  addition  of  a  pound  or  two  of  pit 
coal,  and  12  oz.  of  white  arsenic  to  every  12  lbs.  of  scoria ;  when  any  metal 
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that  it  nmj  contain  will  generally  be  found  separated,  and  is  mixed  with 
the  former  produce. 

The  next  process,  termed  *'  bottling,'*  is  intended  to  separate  the  iron, 
and  is  founded  on  the  greater  affinity  of  that  metal  for  oxygen,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  enters  into  vitreous  combination  compared  with  either 
cobalt  or  nickel. 

To  every  82  lbs.  of  the  before-mentioned  pulverized,  running  down 
produce  are  added,  6  lbs.  of  finely  ground  pearl  ash,  and  4  lbs.  of  sand. 
These  are  intimately  mixed  in  a  brass  or  copper  pan,  and  filled  into 
crucibles  of  unbaked  day,  exactly  similar  to  a  preserving  pot,  the  mouth 
being  contracted  to  prevent  too  great  a  dissipation  of  the  arsenic,  a  certain 
portion  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  retain,  to  promote  ebullition  in  a  later 
stage  of  the  process.  These  are  technicaUy  termed  '*  bottles,"  and  contain 
about  a  pint  and  a  half  each.  They  are  placed  in  a  bed  of  sand  in  another 
reverberatory  furnace  similar  to  that  employed  for  running  down,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions,  called  a  **  bottling  kiln." 

The  fires  are  lighted  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  heat  reiy 
gradually  raised  to  whiteness,  and  continued  at  that  point  for  about  four 
hours.  The  operation  usually  lasts  until  about  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  the  fires  are  suffered  to  go  out. 

On  breaking  the  crucibles,  the  metal  will  be  found  in  a  lump  at  the 
bottom  of  each,  beneath  a  cake  of  dark  greenish  black  3Coria,  from  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  scoria  from  this  operation, 
which  is  quite  surcharged  with  iron  is  thrown  away,  the  metal  pounded, 
and  again  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment  with  a  fresh  portion  of  sand 
and  ashes.  At  eveiy  subsequent  operation  a  further  portion  of  iron  is 
separated  by  oxidation  and  vitrification,  but  the  scoria  which  now  begins 
to  take  up  a  portion  of  cobalt  is  preserved,  pounded,  and  put  into  the  next 
running  down,  by  which  the  cobalt  which  it  contains  is  recovered,  for  as 
iron  is  more  readily  scorified  than  cobalt,  on  account  of  its  greater  affinity 
for  oxygen,  so  cobalt  is  more  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  form  by  the 
action  of  carbon/  and  is  the  first  to  descend. 

The  operation  which  I  have  just  described  is  repeated  an  indefinite 
number  of  times,  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  iron  originally  contained 
in  the  ore.    The  FFS  zafifers  of  Saxony  are  usually  sufficiently  refined  in 
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three  or  four  bottlings,  but  those  from  Norway,  and  many  cobalt  ores, 
require  the  process  to  be  repeated  seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  times.  At 
each  successive  operation,  the  appearance  of  the  scoria,  and  the  "  stain*' 
as  it  is  called,  on  the  sides  of  the*  crucibles,  improves,  till  at  length,  when 
the  latter  becomes  a  bright  blue,  and  a  portion  of  the  scoria  when  crushed 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  smalt,  the  iron  is  judged  to  be  extracted,  and 
the  metal,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  cobalt,  nickel  or  copper,  and 
arsenic  is  pounded,  and  passed  through  a  brass  sieve.  It  is  now  ready  for 
the  last  operation  called  "calking,"  by  which  the  nickel  or  copper  is 
separated,  and  the  cobalt  oxidated,  fluxed,  and  completed  for  sale.  The 
produce  will  i^ow  be  found  to  have  diminished  to  about  28  or  29  lbs.  per 
cask. 

• 

The  separation  of  cobalt  from  nickel,  has  always  been  considered 
difficult,  and  in  fact  until  witbin  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  means 
adopted  for  that  purpose  on  the  large  scale  have  been  "veiy  imperfect,  and 
the  metals  were  very  far  from  being  absolutely  free  from  intermixture. 
The  earliest  method  used  in  Staffordshire  was  what  was  termed  the 
"  honeyoomb  process,'*  from  the  cobalt  remaining  behind  in  a  semi-porous  or 
spongy  form.  It  consisted  in  melting  down  the  mixed  metals  with  a 
proportion  of  sulphur  and  arsenic.  The  pieces  of  metal  were  then  placed 
in  a  furnace,  in  a  strong  but  well  regulated  heat.  The  sulphuret  of 
nickel  was  the  first  to  liquefy  and  trickle  down  from  the  mass,  leaving  the 
sulphuret  of  cobalt  unmelted,  but  partly  calcined.  It  was  afterwards 
pulverized,  roasted  to  free  it  from  sulphur,  and  again  roasted  in  com- 
bination with  calcined  flint  and  other  fluxes.  This  process,  which  was 
very  imperfect,  was  subsequently  abandoned  for  that  which  I  am  about  to 
describe.  I  have  never  seen  it  performed,  nor  can  I  say  at  what  period 
it  ceased  to  be  employed,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  practised 
in  the  potteries  as  recenUy  as  1786,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  continued 
still  later.    The  more  modem  practice  is  as  follows  :— 

This  last  process  is  termed  "  calking**  or  calcination.  The  object  is  to 
separate  the  cobalt  from  the  nickel,  or  copper  with  which  it  is  combined. 
For  this  purpose,  90  lbs.  of  refined  or  "  botUed**  metal  are  intimately  mixed 
with  the  following  or  some  such  similar  flux,  that  is  to  say,  to  every  80  lbs. 
of  metal,  which  is  the  quantity  mixed  at  once,  are  added  8  lbs.  calcined 
flint,  1  lb.  red  lead,  2  lbs.  12  oz.  calcined  gypsum  or  sulp.  of  lime,  2  lbs. 
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l^  oz.  sulphate  of  baiytes,  8  oz.  boracic  acid,  8  oz.  soda  ash,  4  oz.  nitre, 
and  3  lbs.  of  chippings,  composed  of  small  fingments  of  calx  with  portioiis 
of  crucible  adhering  to  them,  produced  in  former  operations.  This 
quantity  will  about  consume  aU  that  are  produced. 

Great  stress  is  laid  by  various  refiners  on  the  flux  employed  in  calking, 
each  conceiring  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  superior  mixture,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  in  reality  much  less  difference  than 
is  usually  supposed.  I  have  altered  and  modified  the  various  mixtures 
used  for  this  purpose,  without  very  materially  affecting  the  result.  The 
chief  requisite  is  that  the  flux  should  be  moderately  soft,  or  melt  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature,  and  that  it  should  be  composed  of  sub- 
stances which  by  parting  with  the  volatile  portioa  of  their  constituents 
are  disposed  to  ebullition,  without  which  only  a  small  portion  of  calx  will 
be  obtained,  because  if  the  mixture  remain  quiescent  when  melted,  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  and  consequent  vitrification  is  confined  merely  to 
the  sur&ce.  The  retention  of  a  portion  of  arsenic  in  the  metals,  conduces 
strongly  to  tbis  ebullition,  and  is  therefore  vexy  desirable.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  number  of  these  fluxes  employed  at  various  times  bj  myself 
and  other  manufacturers,  but  need  not  detain  you  by  reading  them. 

The  mixture  of  flux  and  metal,  is  filled  into  small  flat  crucibles  made 
of  the  usual  biscuit  mixture  of  flint  and  pipe  clay,  and  technically  called 
*'  calking  cups.*'  Each  contains  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  metal  with 
its  flux  in  proportion.  These  are  then  placed  on  stands  to  receive 
the  contents  in  case  of  accident,  and  fired  in  a  furnace  termed  the  "  calk- 
ing kiln,**  similar  in  construction  to  the  bottling,  and  running  down  kilns, 
but  of  still  smaller  dimensions.  The  cups  and  stands  differ  from  the 
crucibles  hitherto  employed  not  only  in  being  composed  of  superior  clay,  but 
also  in  being  fired  or  baked  before  use.  The  fires  are  lighted  about  four 
o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  heat  veiy  gradually  increased.  About 
noon,  when  the  mixture  has  been  for  some  time  at  a  red  heat,  it  may  be 
perceived  beginning  to  liquefy,  and  at  this  stage  particular  attention  is 
requisite  to  prevent  it  from  boiling  over.  In  about  an  hour,  it  will  have 
melted  down  and  subsided.  The  fires  are  now  pushed  vigorously,  and 
the  furnace  mouths  filled  up  with  fresh  coal  about  every  forty  minutes. 
The  heat  is  raised  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  by  continually  pricking 
the  bars  to  keep  them  free  firom  clinkers,  or  vitrified  cinders,  and  the 
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mixture  is  kept  boiling  for  six  or  seven  hoars,  or  until  some  of  the  cups 
aie  obseired  to  become  eaten  through,  and  run  out  into  the  stands.  The 
mouths  are  then  covered  with  cinders,  and  the  kiln  allowed  to  cool.  The 
progress  is  obserred  by  occasionallj  withdrawing  a  small  clay  stoppel  from 
a  hole  left  in  the  "  dammings,"  and  a  small  piece  of  green  glass,  fixed  in 
a  board,  is  employed  for  the  protection  of  the  sight. 

The  rationale  of  this  process  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  last. 
The  affinity  of  cobalt  for  oxygen  is  greater  than  that  of  nickel,  and  the 
farmer  metal  is  therefore  the  first  to  vitrify  in  combination  with  the  fluxes. 
Should  the  heat  be  too  long  continued  the  nickel  would  begin  to  be 
oxidated,  and  pass  into  the  calx,  and  indeed  under  any  circumstances  a 
certain  portion  of  the  latter  metal  is  taken  up.  The  cups  when  cold  are 
broken.  On  the  surfistce  is  found  a  cake  of  vitrified  cobalt  and  flux, 
varying  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  beneath  which  lies  the 
nickel  in  a  metalHc  form.  The  calx  is  then  carefully  chipped  away  from 
the  cups  to  which  it  usually  adheres  veiy  strongly;  and  should  it  be 
suspected  that  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  has  not  been  extracted  from  the 
nickel,  the  latter  is  again  pounded  and  subjected  to  a  second  calcination, 
with  a  smaller  portion  of  flux,  but  the  heat  is  not  continued  so  long.  The 
blue  obtained  is  called  "  seconds,"  and  is  of  inferior  quality,  being  not 
only  weaker  than  that  first  obtained,  but  also  containing  a  portion  of  nickel 
which  is  very  detiimental  to  the  tint.  The  calx  is  pounded,  passed  through 
a  moderately  fine  sieve,  and  is  then  ready  for  sale  to  the  earthenware 
manufacturers.  The  produce  with  these  materials  will  generally  be  from 
83  to  85  Ibe.  per  cask,  and  is  worth  from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  lb.  The  nickel 
which  averages  from  8  to  10  lbs.  per  cask,  is  sold  to  the  manufacturers 
of  German  silver. 

If  the  ore  contained  copper  instead  of  nickel,  the  cake  found  beneath 
the  vitrified  calx  will  consist  of  that  metal,  but  rendered  white  and  brittle 
by  its  admixture  with  arsenic.  In  the  latter  case  the  blue  will  be  of 
superior  quality,  copper  being  not  only  less  liable  to  oxidation  than  nickel, 
but  the  slight  green  tinge  which  it  communicates  to  the  blue  disappearing 
at  a  moderate  heat.  # 

The  black  oxide  is  obtained  by  the  following  process : — ^Twelve  pounds 
of  the  above  calx  are  mixed  with  8  lbs.  of  soda  ash,  4  lbs.  of  charcoal  or 
pit  coal,  and  1}  Iba  of  arsenic,  placed  in  a  crucible,  and  run  down  with  a 
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long  continued  and  strong  heat  The  cohalt  is  thus  again  reduced  to  the 
metallic  form,  and  if  any  iron  he  contained  in  the  calx,  it  is  left  hehind 
in  the  scoria.  The  metal  finely  pulverized  is  spread  thinly  on  dishes,  and 
roasted  two  or  three  times  at  a  low  red  heat  fiy  this  operation,  it  usually 
gains  26  to  80  per  cent. 

Such  is  the  process  hy  which,  imtil  within  a  few  years,  all  the  blues 
used  in  the  earthenware  manufacture  were  prepared.  It  has.  been  my 
sole  occupation ;  and  I  have  eveiy  reason  to  behove  it  is  now  for  the  first 
time  made  public.  It  is  however,  now  already  becomiog  obsolete,  and  will 
probably  be  in  the  end  entirely  abandoned  for  one  practised  extensiTely 
in  Birmingham,  by  the  refiners  of  nickel  for  the  manufiicture  of  Grerman 
silver.  I  shall  conclude  by  a  veiy  brief  sketch  of  the  process  by  which 
this  purification  is  effected.  It  may  be  found  described  in  the  passage 
which  I  am  about  to  quote  from  Leopold  Gmelin*s  *'Hand  Book  of 
Chemistiy,"  and  which,  if  it  be  not  an  exact  transcript  of  the  process 
adopted,  at  least  approximates  very  nearly  to  it 

The  Hungarian  speiss,  containing  6  per  cent  of  nickel,  and  3  per  cent, 
of  cobalt,  is  first  fused  with  chalk  and  fluor  spar,  the  slag  thrown  away, 
and  the  fused  product  ground  to  powder,  and  roasted  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  till  no  more  fumes  of  arsenic  are  given  off.  The  roasted  product 
then  dissolves  almost  completely  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is 
diluted  with  water,  mixed  with  chloride  of  lime  to  convert  the  iron  into 
sesqui  oxide,  and  with  milk  of  lime  to  precipitate  that  oxide  together  with 
the  arsenic.  The  precipitate  which  is  of  no  further  use  is  then  washed, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  the  clear  liquid  mitil  a  filtered 
sample  gives  a  black  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  The  preci- 
pitated sulphates  which  are  Ukewise  of  no  further  use  having  been  washed 
with  water,  the  solution  is  next  heated  with  chloride  of  lime  to  precipitate 
the  cobalt,  and  then  with  milk  of  lime  to  throw  down  the  nickel.  The 
cobalt  precipitate  is  converted  either  into  sesqui  oxide  by  gentle  ignition, 
or  into  protoxide  by  strong  ignition,  and  sold  in  one  of  those  forms.  The 
precipitated  nickel  is  reduced  by  charcoal,  and  sold  to  the  manufacturers 
of  German  silver. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  one  which  I  cannot  help  mentioning 

in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  the  first  appUcation  of  cobalt  to  the 

*upo6e  of  printing  blue  upon  earthenware,  was  made  in  liverpooL    The 
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w«r&'  "was'^dent  v!o#il1(roni-St8if!biird&faire  in  what  is  called  the  biscuit  or 
ungl&zed  state,  and  affadt  hairing  been  printed,  glazed,  and  fired,  was 
tfetumed  to  the  manufalCtui^ts  in  the  potteries.  *  The  curious  in  topography, 
may  perhaps  feel  some  interest  in  risiting  the  spot,  which' is  up  a  gateway 
on  Shaw's  Brow,  and  not  probably  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  where 
Ire  are  at  present  assembled. 

I  cannot  but  regret  my  inability  to  enter  into  more  scientific  details. 
My  intention  has  been  merely  indeed  to  afford  you  a  faithful  record  of  a 
process,  which  as  I  before  observed  has  never  previously  been  published, 
and  which  on  that  account,  and  the  circumstance  of  being  eminently  a 
practical  one,  may  not  be  devoid  of  a  certain  amount  oi  interest.  Even 
tfaougb  abandoned,  as  it  probably  will  be  at  no  distant  period  for  the  acid 
process  of  which  I  have  given  you  a  slight  s'ketch,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting  to  trace' the  progress  of  the  manufacture  through  its  earlier  and 
ruder  stages.  '  We  are  the  better  enabled  to  appreciate  excellence  by  a 
review  of  tlie  slow  and  frequently  toilsome  process  by  which  excellence  in 
science  or  art  has  been  obtained,  as  the  traveller  who  climbs  the  mountain 
to  admire  an  extensive  and  beautiful  landscape,  enhances  his  pleasure  by 
turning  round  to  review  the  steep  and  laborious  ascent  by  which  he  has 
gained  its  summit. 


COWLET,  AND  THE  POETB  OF  THB  SEVENTEENTH  CeNTUBY. 

By  David  BuxtoUf  Esq. 

(RiAD  Dbobubbb  14th,  1854.) 


I  may  be  somewhat  singular  in  my  opinion,  and  in  any  other  place  than 
the  calm  arena  of  literary  research  it  might  provoke  a  war  of  words  as  hot 
as  was  the  strife  of  swords  between  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  but  I  do  hold, 
most  sincerely  and  firmly,  that  few  brighter  days  ever  dawned  for  English 
literatore  than  that  which  was  so  soon  and  sadly  overcast  by  the  troubles 
of  the  ••  Great  Rebellion," 

The  two  periods  which  are  generally  regarded  as  the  most  illustrious  in 
our  literary  history  are  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne — the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.    My 
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▼ocation  to  night  is  to  ▼indicate  the  seyenteenth.  That,  in  some  partica- 
laiB,  the  Elizabethan  age  is  entitled  to  a  pre-eminence  over  it',  I  am  as 
willing  to  admit,  as  I  am  prepared  to  deny  the  superioritj  of  the  other, 
later,  period.  In  many  respects  the  seventeenth  centuiy  stands  second  to 
none,  notwithstanding  the  diBtarbing  causes  of  political  strife,  and  social 
convulsion,  which  were  so  long  and  so  fatally  at  work.  Who  will  ventiire 
to  place  in  any  inferior  rank,  an  age  which  counts  among  its  worthies  such 
men  as  Usher,  and  Laud,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  ;  Bishops  Bull,  HaU,  and 
Bedell ;  Hammond,  Isaac  Barrow,  Prideaux,  ChiUingworth,  Fuller,  Hales 
of  Eton,  Selden,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Sir  Eenelm  Digby,  Izaak  "Walton, 
John  Evelyn,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ;  and  then,  in  the 
particular  province  of  our  present  enquiry,  Milton,  Cowley,  Dryden,  Waller, 
Denham,  Wither,  Crashaw,  Herrick,  and  the  author  of  "Hudibras?*' 
Cowley  himself  has  remarked  that  "  a  warlike,  various,  and  tragical  age  is 
best  to  write  o/",  but  worst  to  write  in,***  Of  the  vast  number  of  writers, 
whose  names  have  come  down  to  our  own  days,  the  circumstances  of  those 
unhappy  times  must  have  repressed  and  stunted  the  genius  of  many  among 
them,  diverted  to  different  pursuits  the  talents  of  others,  and  harassed  and 
embittered  the  lives  of  almost  all.  But  if  the  early  promise  of  l^ing 
Charles*  reign  could  have  been  fulfilled,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  illustrated,  in  every  department,  by  genius  as  gifted,  and  works 
as  imperishable,  as  the  happier  reign  of  Elizabeth  can  boast,  t 

•  Preface  to  Works,  p.  iv. 
f  <*  The  aeeessioii  of  GharlM  the  First,*  says  a  writer,  to  whom  no  saspicion  of 
paitialitj  can  attach,  *'  seemed  an  auspicious  event  for  the  eaase  of  literatara  and  the 
arts.  The  Sovereign  himself  was  a  prince  of  much  learning,  and  of  a  refined  and 
elevated  taste.  To  him  this  nation  is  indebted  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Cartoons  of 
Baphael;  he  invited  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Bernini,  and  other  foreign  artists  to  this 
country ;  was  the  liberal  patron  of  Ben  Jonson,  Inigo  Jones,  and  other  native  poets 
and  artists;  and  amongst  the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged  by  his  enemies  was 
one  which,  at  the  present  day,  we  eannot  judge  to  be  quite  unpardonable,  namely,  that 
the  volumes  of  Shakspeare  were  his  compaoions  day  and  night.  The  poets  who 
flourished  in  bis  reign,  in  addition  to  those  who  survived  the  reigns  of  his  predeeesaors, 
although  they  possessed  not  the  commanding  genius,  and  the  wonderful  creative  powers 
of  the  Bards  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  for  there  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days, 
were  yet  among  the  most  polished  and  elegant  writers  which  the  nation  has  produced. 
The  sweetness  of  their  versification  was  not  of  that  tame  and  cloying  nature  which 
the  imitators  of  Pope  afterwards  introduced  into  our  literature — smooth  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  bold  and  original  thought.  •  •  •  •  The  favourite  amusement  of 
this  period  was  the  dramatie  entertainments  called  masques."  Of  those  prgdueed  at 
Court,  ^  Ben  Jonson  commonly  wrote  the  poetry,  Lawes  eomposed  the  music,  and 
Inigo  Jones  designed  the  decorations.  Had  Charles  long  continued  to  sway  the 
English  sceptre  there  is  no  doubt  that  literature  and  the  arts,  but  especially  the  latter, 
would  have  been  materially  advanoed.** — NeeWs  Lectures  on  English  Poetrg,  pp.  16-18. 
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It  is  a  curioiis  and  veiy  noticeable  historical  &ct,  that  ever  cdnce  the 
leviyal  of  learning,  our  literaxy  histoiy  has  exhibited  a  constant  succession 
of  alternations — first  eminence,  then  mediocrity — ^first  brightness,  and 
then  gloom. 

''When  son  is  set,  the  little  stus  do  shine." 

The  most  striking  pioof  of  this  is  «een  in  the  contrast  between  the 
socoessiTe  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James—of  Anne,  and  the  first  two 
Georges.  As  in  mining,  when  you  have  worked  out  one  rich  lode,  you 
most  dig  through  a  mass  of  rubbish  before  you  can  find  another  remu- 
neratiTe  yein :  as  the  coldness  and  sterility  of  Winter  oyer  follow  the 
sunny  glow  of  Summer,  and  the  glad  luxuriance  of  Autumn ;  and  these 
must  be  endured  ere  the  hopefulness  and  cheering  of  another  Spring 
can  revisit  us :  and  as  a  night  of  darkness  separates  the  dying  day  from 
the  approaching  morrow,  so  is  it  in  our  literaiy  history.  And  yet  another 
illustration  occurs  to  me,  which,  for  its  aptness,  I  hope  may  be  excused. 
The  distance  between  any  two  of  those  epochs  which  we  delight  to  dwell 
upon,  and  the  interval  of  common-place  which  divides  them,  romind  me  of 
the  great  squares  of  the  metropolis.  Go  through  that  io  which  our  own 
noble  president  resides,  and  which  gives  a  colloquial  designation  to  the 
district.  The  dwellings  aro  palaces,  and  their  inhabitants  are  the  rulers 
of  tho  land.  Further  on  is  another  square  of  the  same  class.  The  backs 
of  the  houses  of  each  meet,  and  together  form  a  line  of— stables,  called 
locally  a  mews.  And  you  can  no  more  pass  from  one  bright  period  of 
literary  glory  to  another,  without  that  dreary  inter-space  of  mediocrity,  than 
yon  can  get  fnom  Belgrave-square  to  Eaton,  without  making  that  unpoetical 
passage  of  the  stables.  The  roign  of  James  I.  was  one  of  these  intervals. 
It  had  little  or  no  poetic  excellence  properly  its  own.  All  the  brightness 
which  adorned  those  times  was  eiUier  the  twilight  of  the  day  which  had 
made  glorious  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  coming  dawn  of  that  which 
was  to  break  in  social  storm  and  political  convulsion  afterwards.  Not 
foigetting  the  names  of  Donne,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  Bishop 
Henry  King,  it  may  justly  be  said  that  the  characteristic  of  that  epoch  was 
mediocrity ;  and  that,  in  comparison  with  the  one  which  followed  it,  and 
still  moro  with  that  which  preceded  it,  it  shrinks  into  littleness  and  insig- 
nificance. 

Of  all  the  poets. of  the  Caroline  era,  Cowley  was  unquestionably  the  most 
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popular,  and — Miltou  alone  excepted — ^he  was  the  best  and  most  highly 
gifted  amongst  them.  Milton's  own  ^ish  for  himself  was  that  he  might  **  fit 
audience  find,  though  few  ;"  but  his  contemporary  was  more  fortunate  than 
even  this :  he  had  the  applause  of  congenial  minds,  but  not  of  these  alone. 
To  the  commendation  of  the  critic  was  added  the  admiration  of  the  multi- 
tude. Dr.  Johnson  saya,  *'  He  was  in  his  own  time  considered  as  of 
unrivalled  excellence."  Clarendon  represents  him  as  having  taken  a 
flight  beyond  all  that  went  before  him ;  and  Milton  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that  **  the  three  greatest  English^  poets  were  Spenser,  Shakspeare, 
and  Cowley."*  Wordsworth  mentions,  in  proof  of  his  popularity,  that 
his  ovm  fulio  copy  of  Cowley's  works  la  the  seventh  edition,  dated  168I.t 
This  was  only  fourteen  years  after  the  poet's  death.  In  1603  another 
folio  edition  was  published,  a  copy  of  which  is  before  you ;  and  Mr.  Cndk 
also  mentions  that  a  twelfth  edition  was  issued  by  Tonson,  in  1721,  of 
the  collection  made  by  Cowley  himself.^  On  his  decease,  King  Charles 
declared  that  he  "  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind  him  in  England."!! 
Sir  John  Denham  penned  an  elegy,  on  his  interment  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  Bishop  Sprat  wrote  his  Ufe — ^the  same  which  is  prefixed  to 
his  works,  and  which  has  furnished  the  materials  for  every  subsequent 
biography.  But  lus  popularity  did  not  last  long.  Other  great  and  living 
names  arose,  before  which  that  of  the  departed  Cowley  might  well 
grow  dim.  In  the  year  of  his  death,  "  Paradise  Lost  **  appeared — ^the 
work  which  its  author  had  contemplated  in  his  early  manhood  as  that 
"  something  "  which  he  should  leave  *'  to  after  times,"  "  so  written**  "as 
that  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die.'*§  In  the  same  year  Diyden 
published  his  Annus  MirabUis,  and  thence  we  may  date  that  public  life 
of  the  author  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  in  which,  like  his  own  Zimri, 
he  was 

**  Eveiything  by  tarns,  and  Dothing  long ;" 

pouring  forth  the  odes  of  the  laureate,  the  licentious  plays  of  the  popular 
dramatist,  the  stinging  satires  of  the  partisan  and  polemic,  and  the 
more  polished  works  of  the  ripe  scholar,  with  a  profusion,  and  a  general, 
though  not  unexceptionable,  excellence,  which  make  his  life  an  epoch  in 

*  Johnson's  LWes  of  the  Poets,  vol.  i. — Cowley. 

•f  Essay  Supplementary  to  the  Prefiice  to  his  Works. 

I  Literatnre  and  Jjearning  in  England. 

;,  Life,  by  Bishop  Sprat.  §  Against  Prelacy,  A.D.  1642. 
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I  have  just  made,  than  a  comparison  between  Wordsworth's  verse  and 
Johnson's  prose,  written  on  the  same  snbjects.  His  further  description  of 
DiTdenisalso  tame  of  himself:  "The  power  that  predominated  in  his 
intellectoal  operations  was  rather  strong  reason  than  quick  sensibility. 
Upon  all  occasions  that  were  presented,  he  studie<l  rather  than  felt,  and 
produced  sentiments  not  such  as  nature  enforces,  but  meditation  supplies. 
With  the  simple  and  elemental  passions,  as  they  sprmg  separate  in  the 
mind,  he  seems  not  much  acquainted ;  and  seMom  describes  them  but  as  they 
are  complicated  by  the  yarious  relations  of  society,  and  confused  in  the 
tamultB  and  agitations  of  life.'*  The  poetry  which  he  found  in  possession 
of  the  popular  approval  was  the  Didactic— often  mere  moralizing  in  Terse— 
a  style  of  composition  which  as  it  is  nearest  akin  to  prose,  both  in  its 
sobjects  and  its  mode  of  treatment,  must  necessarily  be  of  an  inferior 
order  of  poetry.  We  know  what  works  were  read  in  Johnson's  time — at 
least  we  know  their  names,  if  little  else.  They  were  Pomfret's  "  Choice;' 
Ffaillipe'  "  Splendid  Shilling  ;**  the  same  author  s  poem  on  "  Cider ;" 
Dyers  **  Fleece;''  Somerville's  ''Chase;''  and  the  "  Oration "  of  "that 
portentous  bore,  Sir  Richard  filackmore,"  as  Mr.  Macaulay  styles  him.* 
I  think  no  other  evidence  is  needed  to  indicate  what  was  the  character  of 
the  popular  poetry  of  that  day :  but  if  more  should  be  requisite,  it  is  very 
easily  produced.  The  last  great  work  of  Johnson's  life  was  to  write  the  "  lives 
of  the  Poets :"  on  the  title  page  they  are  styled  **  the  most  eminent  English 
Poets.**  Now  who  were  they  ?  And  by  what  standard  was  this  eminence 
measured?  The  booksellers  made  the  selection,  leaving  a  limited  dis- 
cretion to  the  editor,  which  he  did  not  omit  to  exercise.  The  hst  of 
names  shows  that  the  publishers  understood  poetic  eminence  only  in  the 
commercial  sense ;  and,  as  if  the  selection  which  they  made  upon  this 
principle  was  not  sufficiently  absurd  in  itself,  Johnson  exercised  his  own 
discretion  by  making  it  worse.  The  names  of  Pomfret  and  Watts, 
Blackmore  and  Yalden,  were  added  by  his  special  recommendation.  He 
wrote  a  biography  of  each  of  the  writers  whose  works  I  just  now  mentioned, 
and  sent  forth  to  the  world  a  list  of  the  "  most  eminent  English  Poets,*' 
which  included,  besides  the  authors  already  named,  some  others,  of  whose 
original  compositions  not  a  single  line  survives,  while  it  excluded  Spenser 
and  Shakspeaie,  and  every  other  illustrious  writer  &om  Chaucer,  until 

*  Esasys.    Boswell's  Johnson,  vol.  1  p.  186. 
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Cowley  appeared.  Nor  is  this  all.  When  a  betterfeefing  began  to  awakei/, 
he  treated  it  with  such  contempt  as,  for  a  time,  withered  it  Bat  though, 
like  the  first  wave  of  the  tide,  it  retreated,  and  seemed  to  be  lost,  it  soon 
came  back  again  with  increased  force,  and  ftt  length  bore  down  the 
barriers  upon  which  it  had  at  first  so  vainly  broken.  Speaking  of  the 
**Beliqu68  of  Ancimt  English  Poetry"  to  which  I  am  now  alluding, 
Wordsworth  has  placed  it  on  record  how  much  Germany  is  indeblttd 
to  that  woik,  while  **  for  our  own  country,"  he  adds,  *•  its  poetry  has  been 
absolutely  redeemed  by  it""*"  Tet  Johnson  saw  no  merit  in  this  book ; 
he  treated  it  with  burlesque  and  ridicule.  So  that  not  only  by  his 
support  and  sanction  to  the  vicious  style  in  vogue,  but  by  his  disparage- 
ment of  that  which  so  worthily  succeeded  it,  the  fact  is  shown  that  the 
influence  of  Johnson  upon  English  poetry  was  an  injurious  influence. 
The  hidden  charms  and  beauties  which  abound  in  natural  poetiy,  as  in 
the  common  things  of  nature  itself;  the  simple  diction  appropriate  to 
simple  things  which  are  when  **  unadorned  adorned  the  most ;"  the 
sweetness  of  a  common  strain ;  the  picturesque  eflect  produced  by  the 
happy  use  of  significant,  though  ordinary  words ;  the  involuntary  grace 
which  pertains  to  simple,  natinal,  thoughts,  as  it  does  to  the  spontaneous 
movements  and  postures  of  children  :  these  had  no  charms  for  that  critic 
who,  in  reviewing  ComWy  found  more  to  censure  than  to  praise — who  saw 
little  to  commend  in  the  '*  Allegro,"  and  the  "  Penseroso ;"  and  nothing 
at  all  either  in  "  Lycidas,"  or  those  sonnets  which  Wordsworth  calls — 

**  Soal-animatmg  stritins — alas,  too  few." 

Speaking  of  Lycidas  he  said,  *'  Where  there  is  leisure  for  fiction  there  is 
little  grief."  And  yet  the  man  who  wrote  this — a  son  remarkable  for  his 
filial  attachment — ^penned  his  own  fiction  of  Rasselas  to  defray  the  funeral 
expenses  of  his  widowed  mother.  If  it  were  not  both  very  possible  and 
very  easy  to  distinguish  between  respect  for  a  man,  and  subnussion  to  his 
authority  in  a  matter  of  literary  taste,  I  should  not  have  said  so  much  upon 
this  subject.  The  character  of  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  me  to  be  such  a 
striking  embodiment  of  our  national  character,  in  its  apparently  anomalous 
combination  of  strength  and  weakness,  greatness  and  littleness,  that  it 
seems  as  natural  for  an  Englishman  to  sympathise  with  his  failings,  as  to 

*  Preface  to  Sapplemeotary  Works. 
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admire  liis  noble  qualities.  I  have  stood,  many  a  time  and  oft,  upon  that 
^pot  in  Poet's  Corner  which  is  made  more  sacred  by  his  dust,  beneath  the 
efaadow  of  Shakspeare*6  monument,  and  Addison^s,  and  of  that  simpler  tablet 
upon  which  is  recorded  his  omx  famous  epitaph  of  Goldsmith,  and  I  have 
looked  down  upon  his  grave  with  as  much  pride  and  admiration,  and  with 
as  deep  a  conviction  of  the  great  good  which  was  wrought  by  lus  example 
aild  influence,  as  were  ever  felt,  either  in  his  own  time  or  since :  but  in  this 
matter  of  poetical  criticism  I  hold  him  to  be  wrong,  not  only  cu;tually  but 
nec^sarily.  A  man  who  could  not  endure  to  be  out  of  London ;  who  talked 
aboQt  the  **  silver  flood  "  of  the  Thames  at  Greenwich  ;"*  who  said  "  that 
when  a  man  was  tired  of  London  he  was  tired  of  life;'*  who  assented  to  and 
approved  the  sentiment  that  the  spreading  park  "  girt  with  the  solemn 
mijesty  of  trees,*'  was  not  equal  to  Fleet  street ;  and  one  of  whose  reasons 
for  refusing  to  apply  for  Holy  Orders  (it  must  in  justice  be  remembered  that 
it  was  not  the  only  one,  or  the  chief,  but  it  was  one  to  which  he  frequently 
referred),  was  that  he  could  not  bear  the  insipidity  of  the  country; — such  a 
man  oonld  not  possibly  be  a  fully  qualified  judge  of  some  of  the  highest 
beantiea  of  poetry.  How  differently  does  the  poetical  temperament  of 
Oowper  speak  out,  in  that  passage  of  the  Task  wherein  he  alludes  to 
Cowley,  as 

'*  fltretcbed  at  ease  in  Cbertsey's  silent  bowers 

Not  nnemplojed,  and  finding  rich  amends 
For  a  lost  world  in  solitude  and  Terse." 

His   own  ardent  attachment   to   the   country  finds  expression    in  the 

exclamation — 

*'  I  neyer  firamed  a  wish,  or  formed  a  plan 
That  flattered  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss, 
But  there  I  laid  the  scene." 

And  a  greater  man  than  either  Cowley  or  Cowper  has  left  on  record  one  of 
the  most  touching  and  simple  longings  to  escape  from  **  the  noise  and 
opposition  *'  of  London  to  more  congenial  scenes,  which  was  ever  penned. 
"  My  Lord,"  says  Richard  Hooker  to  Archbishop  Whitgift,  after  giving  an 
outline  of  his  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  "I  shall  never  be  able  to  finish 
what  I  have  begun,  imless  I  be  removed  into  some  quiet  parsonage,  where 
I  may  see  God  s  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and  eat  my  own 

*  Johnson's  London, 
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bread  in  privacy  and  peace."  This  was  a  feeling  Johnson  could  neither 
estimate  nor  properly  understand ;  but  the  want  of  it  is  a  &tal  disqualifica- 
tion for  forming  a  sympathetic  and  therefore  just  judgment  of  poetry. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  how  much  he  was  mistaken  in  his 
estimate  of  Cowley. 

Speaking  of  the  "  Metaphysical  Poets,"  and  of  Cowley  as  one  of  them, 
he  says,  **  They  cannot  be  said  to  have  imitated  anything ;  they  neither 
copied  nature,  nor  life ;"  and  again,  "  their  thoughts  are  often  true,  but 
seldom  natural."  Turn  to  Cowley *s  address  to  the  "  Old  Patridan  Trees," 
in  his  Essay  on  Solitude :— 

'*  Here  let  me,  careless,  and  unthonghtldl  lying, 
Hear  the  soft  winds  aboye  me  flying. 
With  all  their  wanton  bonghs  dispute. 
And  the  more  tonefnl  birds  to  both  replying. 
Nor  be  myself  too  mute. 

A  silver  stream  shall  roll  his  waters  near. 

Gilt  with  snn-beams  here  and  there. 

On  whose  enamd'd  bank  Til  walk. 
And  see  how  prettily  they  smile,  and  hear 

How  prettily  they  talk." 

The  next  quotation  will  remind  us  of  Bums*  exquisite  song,  beginning, 
"  Ye  banks  and  braes  " — 

"  How  oonld  it  be  so  iSur,  and  yon  away  ? 
How  conld  the  trees  be  beanteons,  flowers  so  gay  ? 

Could  they  remember  but  last  year. 

How  you  did  them,  they  you  delight, 

The  sprouting  leayes  whieh  saw  you  here. 

And  oQl'd  their  fellows  to  the  sight. 
Would,  looking  round  for  the  same  sight  in  vain, 
Creep  back  into  their  silent  baxks  again." 

In  anticipation  of  a  happy  marriage,  he  thus  speaks  of  her  name : — 

"  Then  all  the  fields  and  woods  shall  with  it  ring, 

Then  echo's  burden  it  shall  be ; 
Then  all  the  birds  in  several  notes  shall  sing, 

And  all  the  riTers  murmur  thee : 
Then  eyery  wind  the  sound  shall  upwards  bear, 
And  softly  whisper  it  to  some  angel's  ear." 

But  there  is  a  strengtb  and  vigour  in  many  of  his  passages  which  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  first  Book  of  the 
DavideU — 
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oar  histoiy.  He,  with  other  far  inferior  writers,  who,  aiming  tobe* 
popular,  ceased  to  be  pure,  and  whose  petty  productions  rank  as  low  wheof 
tried  bj  the  canons  of  critidsm  as  by  the  laws  of  morality,  now  receiyed 
the  popular  applause  which  had  once  been  awarded  to  Cowley ;.  and  thus- 
it  happened  that  in  the  very  next  generation  Pope  could  ask : 

**  Who  now  reads  Gowlfiy  ?    If  he  pleases  yet, 
HiB  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit : 
Foi^ot  his  epic,  nay,  Pindaric  art, 
But  still  I  loTC  the  language  of  his  heart." 

Thus  neglected,  he  passed  away  from  public  notice.  Few  persons  read 
him  :  the  popular  impression  was  traditional,  and  it  imputed  to  him  the 
ingenious  concatenation  of  diy  conceits,  uninspii^  by  warmth  of  feeling; 
or  gaie^  of  fancy,  and  unadorned  by  any  considerable  graces  of  language 
or  Tersification.  Dr.  Johnson  greatly  strengthened  this  error  by  appending 
his  notice  of  the  metaphysical  poetry  to  the  life  of  Cowley,  and  illustratifig 
it  copiously  from  his  works.  I  do  not  dispute  the  propriety  of  placing 
him  amongst  these  writers,  but  I  do  claim  for  him  poetical  merits  infinitely 
superior  to  any  which  he  has  in  common  with  them.  That  he  had  faults 
is  undeniable:  his  style  was  modish  and  involved;  his  diction  both  care- 
less and  artificial,  loaded  with  conceits,  strained  indeed,  and  yet  feeble. 
But  these  were  the  faults  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  of  the  fashion  which 
he  too  readily  followed.  While  they  appear  as  blemishes  upon  his  merits, 
they  do  not  eclipse  tbem,  and  those  merits  were  all  his  own.  Pope,  ifi 
the  quotation  just  made,  expresses  love  for  the  "language  of  his  heart.  ^' 
Neele  says,  "  His  very  faults  are  the  offspring  of  genius ;  they  are  the 
exuberances  of  a  mind  *  o*er-informed  with  meaning ;'  the  excrescences  of  a 
tree,  whose  waste  foliage,  if  properly  pruned  and  arranged,  woidd  form  au 
immortal  wreath  on  the  brows  of  any  humbler  genius."*  A  lover  of  nature, 
such  as  Comus  alone  sufficiently  shows  Milton  to  have  been,  could  n6t 
but  prefer  Cowley  to  Dryden :  we  therefore  find  that  Cowley  was  one 
of  his&vourite  authors;  but  of  Dryden  he  said  :  **  he  was  a  good  rhymist, 
but  no  poet."! 

The  great  authority  on  the  other  side  is  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  judgment 
later  writers  have  too  commonly  adopted  without  enquiry,  and  repeated 
with  mischievous  assiduity.     It  may  seem  presumptuous  to  impeach  such 

•  Lectures  on  KngHsh  Poetry,  pp.  fiO,  fi7. 
i  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 
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an  auihorily,  bat  I  do  hold  it  as  incontroTertible,  that  no  critic  of  English 
poetry  oyer  injured  it  by  &lse  criticism,  and  the  enunciation  of  unsound 
principles,  to  the  extent  that  Johnson  did.  The  late  Professor  Wilson,* 
and  the  author  of  the  "  Christian  Tear,"f  haye  each  exposed  the  erroneous- 
ness  of  his  yiews  regarding  sacred  poetry,  as  set  forth  in  his "  TAfs  of 
WdXlerr  Mine,  though  perhaps  a  bold,  is  still  an  humbler  task.  Without 
entering  now  into  any  theory  upon  the  subject,  it  will,  I  think,  be  ad- 
mitted that  among  the  chief  qualifications  of  a  poet,  must  be  reckoned 
quickness  of  perception,  tenderness  of  feeling,  a  passionate  loye  of 
nature,  and  a  dose  and  intimate  sympathy  with  those  warm  affections 
which  spring  out  '*  of  tht  depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul.*'  Then, 
if  these  are  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  poet,  so  are  th^  of  the 
competent  judge  of  poetry ;  for  notwithstanding  the  celebrated  dioUan^ 
which  tells  us  that  a  man  may  be  a  sufficient  judge  of  a  well-made  table 
though  he  cannot  make  a  table  himself,  still  it  is  a  simple  truism  to 
assert,  that  he  who  is  deficient  in  certain  mental  feiculties  most  be 
incapable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  upon  that  which  inyoWes  the 
exercise  of  those  £GU$ulties.  And  that  is  true  of  Johnson  which  he  wrote 
of  another :  "  That  with  all  his  yariety  of  excellence  he  is  not  often 
pathetic;  and  had  so  little  sensibility  of  the  power  of  effusions  purely 
natural,  that  he  did  not  esteem  them  in  others.  Simplicity,"  he  adds, 
speaking  of  Dryden,  "  gaye  him  no  pleasure ;  and  for  the  first  part  of 
his  life  he  looked  upon  Otway  with  contempt,  though  at  last,  indeed  yery 
late,  he  confessed  that  in  his  play  '  there  was  imture,  which  is  the  chief 
beauty.' "  (Ijif^  of  Dryden.)  But  it  was  not  the  beauty  of  nature  which 
he  admired.  His  whole  life  shows  that  the  objects  of  his  admiration  were 
the  artificial,  and  the  artificial  alone.  Books  and  men,  as  they  constitute 
the  almost  mechanical  routine  of  city  life,  were  his  fields  of  obserration ; 
and  his  yiews  of  nature  were  practically  limited,  and  that  by  choice,  to 
the  Temple  Gardens  and  the  dyic  Thames.  He  was  a  man,  who,  while 
he  sought  to  know  eyerything,  had  so  little  desire  to  $ee  eyerything,  that 
he  regarded  with  contempt  the  uniyersal  opinion  of  the  adyantages  of 
trayelling.  His  *^ Journey  to  the  Western  Islands*'  is  the  work  of  a 
scholar— not  of  a  poet  Wordsworth  yisited  some  of  the  same  scenes  sixty 
years  later,  and  nothing  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the   distinction 

*  fieoreations  of  Christopher  North.    Vol.  iL 
f  Quarterly  Beview,  toI.  xzxii,  18:29.    See  L\fe  of  Dr,  imoUt,  vol.  1,  p.  78. 
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*<  Beneath  the  mighty  ooean's  wealthy  caTes, 
Beneath  the  etenial  fountain  of  all  waves, 
Where  their  vast  conrt  the  mother-waters  keep, 
And  nndistorbed  by  moona,  in  silenee  deep, 
There  is  a  plaae,  deep,  wondrona  deep  below, 
Whieh,  genuine  night  and  horror  does  o'erflow ; 
No  bound  controls  th'  unwearied  space,  but  Hell 
Endless  as  those  dire  pains  that  in  ft  dwell. 
Here  no  dear  glimpse  of  the  sun's  lovely  fiuse 
Strikes  through  the  $olid  iarkneu  of  the  place; 
No  dawning  mom  does  her  kind  red  display ; 
One  slight  weak  beam  would  here  be  thought  the  day. 
No  gentle  stars  with  their  fair  gems  of  light 
Offend  the  tyivzmous,  and  unquestioned  night. 
Here  Lucifer  the  mighty  captive  reigns ; 
Prxmd,  'midtt  ?tit  woes,  and  tyrant,  in  his  chains," 

The  next  lines  are  more  fearfully  ezpressiye.    The  scene  is  an  infernal 

conclaye : — 

**  The  quaking  powers  of  night  stood  in  amaze 
And  at  each  other  first  could  only  gaze. 
A  drea4fui  silence  JUtd  the  hottow  place, 
JDoubling  the  native  terror  qfffeltsface : 
Bivers  of  flaming  brimstone,  which  before 
So  loudly  raged,  crept  softly  by  the  shore : 
No  hiss  of  snakes,  no  clank  (^  chains  was  known, 
The  souls  amidst  their  tortures  durst  not  groan" 

By  way  of  contiast  to  these  powerful  but  repulsive  pictures,  let  us  glance 
at  another  fine  passage  in  the  same  poem : — 

**  Above  the  subtle  foldings  of  the  sky, 
Above  the  well-set  orbs'  soft  harmony ; 
Above  those  petty  lamps  that  gild  the  night, 
There  is  a  place  overflown  with  hallowed  light ; 
Where  heaven,  as  if  it  left  itself  behind. 
Is  stretched  out  fiur,  nor  its  own  bounds  can  find : 
Here  peaceful  flames  swell  up  the  sacred  place. 
Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th'  endless  space. 
For  there  no  twilight  of  the  sun's  dull  ray 
Qlimmers  upon  the  pure  and  native  day. 
No  pale-&ced  moon  does  in  stolen  beams  appear. 
Or  with  dim  taper  scatters  darkness  there. 
On  no  smooth  sphere  the  restless  seasons  slide, 
No  circling  motion  doth  swift  time  divide ; 
Nothing  is  there  to  oome,  and  nothing  past, 
But  an  eternal  now  does  always  last." 

The  Davideii  from  which  these  passages  are  taken  was  never  finished, 
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nor,  as  the  author  himself  tells  us,  were  the  Four  Books  which  he  did 

complete,  ever  revised  '*  with  that  care  which  he  had  resolved  to  hestow, 

and  which  the  dignity  of  the  matter  well  deserves.'*    But  no  man  had  a 

more  exalted  idea  than  he  of  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  incidents 

in  Scripture  stoiy,  and  of  their  capability  of  being  woven  into  the  loftiest 

verse.  He  closes  his  prefa^  with  this  striking  passage : — "  All  the  Books 
of  the  Bible  are  either  already  most  admirable  and  exalted  pieces  of 
poesie,  or  are  the  best  materials  in  the  world  for  it.  Yet  though  they  be 
m  themselves  so  proper  to  be  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  none  but  a 
good  artist  will  Imow  how  to  do  it :  neither  must  we  tnink  to  cut  and 
polish  diamonds  with  so  little  pains  and  skill  as  we  do  marble.  For  if 
any  man  design  to  compose  a  sacred  poem  by  only  turning  a  story  of  the 

Scripture  ...  or  some  other  godly  matter into  rhime ;  he  is  so 

far  From  elevating  of  poesie,  that  he  only  abases  divinity.  In  brief,  be 
who  can  write  a  profane  poem  well,  may  whte  a  divine  one  better ;  but  he 
who  can  do  that  but  ill,  will  do  this  much  worse.  The  same  fertihty  of 
invention;  the  same  wisdom  of  disposition;  the  same  judgment  in 
observance  of  decencies ;  the  same  lustre  and  vigour  of  elocution ;  the 
same  modesty  and  nuyesty  of  number ;  briefly,  the  same  kind  of  habit, 
is  required  to  both ;  only  this  latter  allows  better  stuff,  and  therefore  would 
look  more  deformedly,  if  ill  drest  in  it.  I  am  Dbu:  from  assimiing  to  myself 
to  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  this  weighty  imdertaking,  but  sure  I  am,  that 
there  is  nothing  yet  in  our  lanmiage  (nor  perhaps  in  any)  that  is  in  any 
degree  answerable  to  the  idea  that  I  conceive  of  it.  And  I  shall  be 
ambitious  of  no  other  fruit  from  this  weak  and  imperfect  attempt  of  mine, 
but  the  opening  of  a  w^.y  to  the  courage  and  industiy  of  some  other 
persons,  who  may  be  better  able  to  perform  it  thoroughly  and  successfully." 

It  is  surely  not  without  significance,  as  a  comment  upon  this  final  sentence, 

that  in  the  very  year  of  Cowley's  death,  Paradise  Lost  appeared. 

I  do  not  pause  to  point  out  the  resemblances  which  may  be  traced 
between  many  familiar  passages  in  modem  poetiy  and  some  which  are  to 
be  foimd  in  Cowley.  That  is  a  branch  of  literary  investigation,  which,  if 
followed  out,  would  reveal  some  curious  facts.  I  hope  some  member  of 
the  Society  having  the  requisite  leisure  may  be  induced  to  take  up  the 
subject,  and  bring  his  reading  to  bear  upon  it,  in  its  threefold  aspect  of 
unconscious  resemblance,  avowed  imitation,  and  arrant  plagiarism. 

Perhaps,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may  seem  strange  to  conclude 
with  the  admission  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  merits,  Cowley  will  never  be 
popular.  Yet  no  student  of  English  Uterature  will  do  justice,  either  to 
his  subject,  or  to  himself,  who  passes  by  the  works  of  Abraham  Cowley. 
I  think  I  have  given  sufficient  reasons  for  paying  some  attention  to.  his 
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poetiy ;  but  bis  prose  is  more  admirable  still.  Like  Dryden,  he  is  known 
chiefly — ^I  may  almost  say  exclusively — ^in  one  character.  His  reputation 
as  a  poet  has  prevented  his  being  known,  much  less  appreciated,  as  an 
essayist.  But  if  "  the  vaiying  verse,  the  fiill-resounding  line  "  of  Dryden, 
and  the  more  artificial  numbers  of  Cowley,  were  henceforth  obliterated 
from  human  knowledge,  both  would  live,  and  would  deserve  to  live,  in  the 
admiration  of  their  comitiymen,  for  qualities  in  their  prose  writings,  of  a 
high  and  uniform  excellence,  such  as  the  most  partial  critic  could  not 
claim  for  their  poetry,  though,  strangely  enough,  the  poetiy,  with  its 
inequalities  and  its  faults,  has  hidden  from  view  the  more  perfect  graces  of 
the  prose. 


On  a  Gbotbsque  Mask  of  Punishvent  obtained  in  the  Castle  of 

nubembeeg. 

By  Frederick  W,  FairhoU,  Esq.,  F,S,A. 
(Rkad  14th  Dbcembvb,  1854.) 


In  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  collected  by  my  fellow  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  I  have  observed, 
with  some  curiosity,  the  very  rare  example  of  a  scold's  bridle  which  he 
possesses.  Such  relics  of  the  olden  time  are  of  great  rarity ;  and  of  the 
small  number  known  to  exist,  the  majority  belong  to  places  whence  they 
cannot  be  dissevered.  In  the  church  of  Walton-on-Thames,  about  20  miles 
from  London,  is  one  of  these  implements,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
presented  for  the  use  of  the  Parish  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  lost 
a  oonsiderBble  estate,  through  the  babbling  of  a  mischievous  woman  to  the 
relative  frx>m  whom  he  would  have  received  it  Upon  it  was  inscribed  the 
date  1633,  and  the  distich,  now  quite  obhterated, 

"  Chester  presents  Walton  with  a  bridle 
To  curb  women's  tongues  that  talk  too  idle.*' 

The  punishment  originated  at  a  period  when  some  degree  of  ridicule  was 
allowed  to  take  the  place  of  that  severity  which  characterized  earlier  forms 
of  punishment.    Like  maDy  other  of  our  customs,  it  would  appear  to  have 
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origiiiated  on  the  Continent;  and  I  exhibit  to  yon  this  evening  a  drawing 
of  a  somewhat  similar  Mask,  which  I  purchased  at  Nuremberg  about  four 
months  ago,  and  which  is  now  in  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Lord 
Londesborough,  at  Grimston  Park,  near  Tadcaster,  Yorkshire.  It  is 
constructed  of  bands  of  iron,  and  is  made  to  fit  closely  over  the  head,  being 
secured  at  the  back  by  a  padlock.  A  flat  piece  of  iron  covers  the  mouth, 
and  closes  upon  it  so  entirely,  that  if  the  person  upon  whose  bead  it  is 
placed  attempts  to  speak,  the  voice  is  collected  toward  a  small  hole  in  the 
centre,  ascends  up  the  wooden  nose  by  means  of  a  small  pipe,  and  ends  in 
being  expelled  by  a  loud  whistle.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  speak,  the  man 
attempting  it  but  makes  himself  ridiculous,  and  to  do  this  the  more 
thoroughly,  an  ass's  ears  are  afi&xed  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  a  huge  pair 
of  spectacles  over  the  nose ;  a  mouth  is  painted  over  the  mouthpiece,  and 
eyebrovrs  over  the  spectacles.  It  was  probably  manufactured  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  time  when  judges  began  to  believe  that  a 
feeling  of  shame  might  be  useful  in  preventing  petty  infringements  of 
propriety.  Grotesque  masks,  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  were  used  in 
Germany  to  pxmish  refractoiy  soldiers,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Armoury  at 
Goodrich  Court,  and  which  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  who  owned  this  collection, 
thought  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  cofkstructed  of  wood,  in 
imitation  of  the  hood  worn  by  the  jesters  who  formed  part  of  a  noble's 
retinue  at  that  period,  and  has  a  high  crest  with  bells  attached,  which 
ring  on  the  slightest  movement  of  the  wearer.  It  opens  with  a  hinge 
behind,  and  is  secured  beneath  the  chin  by  a  padlock.  As  the  elevated 
bells  supplied  the  place  of  a  crest  to  this  grotesque  helmet,  the  represen- 
tation of  the  wreath  usually  encircling  the  knightly  one  is  carved  below  it, 
to  make  the  absurdity  more  perfect  It  is  quite  probable  that  this,  and 
similar  military  grotesque  punishments,  originated  in  the  continental 
customs  of  an  earlier  date.  Lord  Londesborough's  collection  afiEbrds 
another  example  of  a  skeleton  mask  which  he  also  obtained  from  a  German 
collection,  but  without  the  peculiarity  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  mouth- 
piece of  that  to  which  I  now  call  attention,  and  which  I  consider  by  far  the 
most  curious  mask  of  the  kind  in  existence. 

I  should  be  disposed  to  date  the  introduction  of  these  and  similar 
instruments  of  cruelty  to  northern  Europe,  to  the  accession  of  Charles  V. 
of  Spain  to  the  throne  of  Germany.    The  period  of  the  introduction  of 
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the  mo8t  refined  cruelties  into  the  famed  old  city  of  Norembeig  is  fixed  by 
its  historians  to  the  year  1638,  and  the  character  of  the  tortures  then,  for  the 
first  time  imported,  is  of  so  startling  a  kind  as  to  be  adverse  to  the 
oidinaiy  feelings  of  nations  to  whom  "  the  most  holy  Inquisition"  is  happily 
unknown.  During  the  Spanish  ascendancy  in  Germany,  Brabant,  and 
Flanders,  the  vaults  of  their  Hotels-de-Ville  might  lival  the  Spanish  cells 
in  the  Tarious  implements  they  contained ;  some  few  of  which  still  exist, 
particularly  in  the  old  German  towns,  such  as  Saltzbuig,  Bamberg, 
Nuremberg,  and  fiatisbon,  the  latter  having  by  flEO*  the  most  complete 
collection,  constructed  with  a  perfection  of  cruelty,  and  christened  with 
jocular  names ;  an  instance  of  the  heartless  indifference  to  human  suffer- 
ing, and  fiendish  malignity  which  characterized  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
the  middle  ages. 

Torture,  as  a  means  of  extorting  confession  of  crime,  appears  to  have 
been  slowly  and  sparingly  adopted  in  England ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  our 
countiy,  was  never  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Heligious 
intolerance  seems  to  have  allowed  it  a  more  unquestioned  scope  than  the 
erdinary  tribunals  admitted ;  and  we  must  refer  to  the  pages  of  such 
authors  as  John  Foxe  if  we  would  know  much  of  the  practice  in  England. 
From  a  comparison  of  his  descriptions  with  such  others  as  are  contained 
in  Millfldus's  curious  and  horrible  book.  Praxis  Criminis  Persequendi  (Paris, 
1541),  we  may  trace  all  these  barbarities  to  tha  one  source,  and  that  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  torturers ;  who  seem  to  have  exhausted  their  inventions 
in  ingenious  cruelties,  which  they  worked  into  practical  use  with  a  finish 
and  a  neatness  of  manipulation,  as  if  they  delighted  in  their  horrible 
employment. 

The  connection  of  constructive  idea  between  the  Mask  from  Nurembei^, 
and  the  English  "  Scolds*  bridle  **  and  Scottish  *'  Brank,**  will  be  apparent, 
I  think,  to  most  investigatorB.  Its  disuse  in  both  of  the  latter  countries 
is  comparatively  modem ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  more  common  and 
oocasionaUy  more  cruel  in  the  north  than  it  was  among  ourselves.  Thus 
the  "Witches  Bridle,**  once  preserved  in  the  church  at  For£ar,  was 
prodded  with  a  gag  for  the  mouth  made  in  form  of  a  triple  spur,  which 
was  capable  of  inflicting  horrible  wounds  on  the  unhappy  <*  witch  '*  who 
attempted  to  speak,  when  led  to  the  stake,  with  this  upon  her  head.  The 
ordiiiaxy  **  Brank'*  for  a  scold  simply  restrained  her  tongue;  and  its  name 
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was  the  same  as  that  applied  to  a  rade  substitute  for  a  bridle.  An  example 
preserved  at  St.  Maiy*s  Church,  St.  Andrew's,  is  said  to  have  been  affixed 
to  the  heads  of  the  early  ScottiBh  martyrs  at  the  stake ;  another  was  found 
behind  the  panelling  of  the  old  house  of  the  Earls  of  Moray,  in  the 
Canongate,  Edinburgh. 

Of  the  English  *'  Scolds*  Bridle/'  one  of  the  earliest  engraved  examples 
is  that  given  by  Dr.  Plot  in  his  **  History  of  Staffordshire,**  and  which  he 
says  "  being  put  upon  the  offender,  by  order  of  the  magistrate,  and 
fastened  by  a  padlock  behind,  she  is  led  round  the  town  by  an  officer  to 
her  shame ;  nor  is  it  removed  till  after  the  party  shows,  by  all  external 
signs  imaginable,  humiliation  and  amendment*'  Brand,  in  his  **  History 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,**  engraves  another  example,  which  Gardiner,  in 
his  *' England's  Greivance,*'  1655,  declares  he  saw  in  use,  and  the  iron 
tongue  "  forced  the  blood  out "  of  the  unfortunate  woman's  mouth  who 
then  wore  it.  Another  is  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Worcester ;  one  is  in  private 
hands  at  Leicester,  once  belonging  to  the  Town  Hall  there.  The  curious 
inscribed  one  in  the  church  at  Walton-on-Thames  has  been  already  noticed. 
The  Town  Council  of  Lichfield  also  possesses  one  of  these  bridles ;  another 
is  at  Beaudesert,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey ;  but  by  fiEir  the 
most  curious  example  is  preserved  at  Hamstall  Bidware,  in  Staffordshire. 
It  has  apertures  for  the  eyes  and  nose,  giving  the  face  a  grotesque  appear- 
ance, and  towera  above  the  head  like  the  cap  of  a  grenadier.  In  this  way 
it  connects  itself  with  the  Military  Mask  at  Goodrich;  as  that,  by  its 
grotesque  character,  is  connected  with  the*  German  one  I  have  exhibited 
this  evening. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  principle,  both  of  the  invention 
and  construction  of  these  antique  grotesque  implements  of  punishment, 
has  evidently  emanated  from  the  same  source.  As  very  rare  examples 
of  ancient  mannera,  they  are  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  study  what  are 
frequently  termed  the  **good  old  times,"  and  who  may,  by  that  study, 
learn  to  be  thankful  that  they  did  not  live  in  them. 
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On  sokb  Cobbbspomdence  of  Db.  Pbiestley,  fbesebyed  in  the 

WABBiKaTON  Museum  and  Libeaby. 

By  J.  F.  Marsh,  Esq. 

(Bbad    IOtb    Apbil,    1850.) 


It  is  no  part  of  my  object  this  eveniiig  to  enter  upon  or  to  proToke  a 
discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits,  personal,  political,  or  scientific,  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  but  I  may  venture  to  assume  that  his  name  will  be  generally 
received  as  so  illustrious  in  the  world  of  science,  and  so  remarkable  in  that 
of  politiGS,  that  a  series  of  letters  from  him,  extending  over  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  may  command  a  small  portion  of  the  attention  of  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  though  it  does  not  happen  to  embrace 
that  portion  of  his  life  during  which  he  was  connected  with  these  counties 
by  his  residence  at  Nantwich,  and  subsequently  at  Warrington,  as  one  of 
the  tutors  at  its  celebrated  Academy.  The  correspondence  of  any  man 
taking  as  active  an  interest  as  Priestley  did  in  the  stirring  events  of  his 
time  would  be  worth  perusal,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with 
the  ideas  and  temper  of  our  own  day ;  and  that  these  letters  partake  of 
this  description  of  interest  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  their  preservation  and  deposit  in  the  Warrington  Museum  and 
library,  whence  I  have  brought  them  for  your  inspection. 

In  a  letter  dated  4th  October,  1701,  he  writes  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Wilkinson : — 

'*  I  am  glad  that  you  approve  of  my  views  with  respect  to  France. 
Now  1  think  it  must  be  evident  to  every  body,  whether  they  will 
acknowledge  it  or  not,  that  that  country  must  rise  and  that  this 
cannot  well  go  higher.  Whether  any  addition  be  made  to  our  bur- 
dens or  not  thej  must  begin  to  be. felt  heavier  and  heavier,  and  the 
wretched  illiberal  spirit  of  the  court  will  make  it  despicable.  *  *  * 
I  ^ke  to  Mr.  B.  Vaughan,  who  has  placed  my  money  in  France, 
and  he  says  he  will  write  to  "you  about  yours.  *  *  *  He  has 
already  placed  a  considerable  sum  in  the  French  funds,  and  many, 
I  doubt  not,  will  soon  do  the  same,  as  was  the  case  with  the  American 
funds,  which  have  risen  30  per  cent,  since  I  placed  what  I  could  in 
them.  Mr.  Russell  got  30  per  cent,  per  annum  by  some  money  that 
he  happened  to  have  in  their  funds  at  a  veiy  critical  time." 
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His  correspondent  expresses  his  entire  accordance  mth  these  senti- 
ments, and  remits  £5000  for  investment  in  stock,  in  a  coimtiy  which  he 
looks  upon  both  as  favorable  for  manufacture  and  commerce,  and  as  a  place 
of  refuge  from  persecution.  This  sum  appears  to  have  been  subsequently 
made  over  to  Dr.  Priestley.  Within  less  than  eighteen  months  he  writes 
that  he  considers  the  money  invested  in  the  French  funds  as  lost,  and 
from  that  time  till  the  year  1798  the  correspondence  narrates  the  efforts 
he  was  making  to  recover  from  the  French  government  a  portion,  however 
small,  of  the  wreck  of  his  property.  At  last  he  writes  from  America  on 
the  16th  of  March,  1798  :— 

''  At  the  solicitation,  I  suppose,  of  Mr.  Adit,  the  late  Ambassador 
from  France,  the  Directory  have  made  an  arret  in  my  fiivor.  It  is 
sufficiently  complimentary,  but  the  benefit  I  shall  derive  from  it  is 
verv  little,  if  anything  at  all,  while  I  am  here.  They  allow  me  in 
cash  ]  200  livres  per  ann.,  which  is  about  £60  sterling,  till  the  interest 
of  my  money  in  their  funds  shall  amount  to  as  much.  Their  funds 
must  be  very  low  indeed  if  £10,000  do  not  yield  fifty  per  ann.  when 
we  were  led  to  expect  £600." 

It  is  to  the  constant  allusions  to  this  subject,  and  the  pecuniaiy  trans- 
actions between  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  brother-in-law,  arising  from  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  former  was  involved  by  his  misplaced  confidence 
in  the  credit  of  the  French  Hepublic,  that  the  preservation,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  business,  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  most  interesting  letters 
is  to  be  attributed.  After  lying  for  half  a  century  among  the  papers 
which  had  come  to  the  hands  of  the  firm  which  I  represent,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson's family  solicitois,  I  accidentally  stumbled  upon  one  which  from  its 
signature  interested  me  as  an  autograph,  and  finding  that  it  was  not  a  mere 
nugget,  but  that  the  whole  bundle  was  auriferous,  I  arranged  the  corres- 
pondence in  order,  and  procured  the  consent  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  &mily  to 
its  deposit  in  its  present  place  of  preservation. 

Before  describing  the  correspondence  more  partictilarly  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  sketch  very  slightly  the  history  of  Dr.  Priestley,  down  to  the 
date  at  which  it  commences.  He  was  bom  of  respectable  parents,  of 
Calvinistic  tenets,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1733,  and 
his  education  was  commenced  at  a  school  at  Batley,  and  completed  by 
Dr.  Ashworth  at  Daventiy.  In  after  life  his  religious  opinions  differed 
nmterially  firom  those  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  and  at 
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SQccessiTe  periods  he  passed  through  all  the  changes  from  Calvinism  to 
Ariaaiism,  and  Socinianism,  but  remained  through  the  whole  progress  a 
firm  beHever  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  his  biographer  Dr.  Aikin,  who  warmly  defends  him  from  the 
chaige  of  haying  held  even  more  extreme  opinions.  At  the  age  of  23  he 
took  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Needham  Market,  in  Suffolk,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Nantwich,  where  he  remained  until,  in  1761,  he  became 
tutor  in  the  department  of  Polite  Literature  in  the  Warrington  Academy, 
and  shortly  afterwards  married  a  sister  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
principal  portion  of  the  letters  to  which  I  have  to  call  your  attention  are 
addressed,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  celebrated  Ironmaster  in  Stafibrdshire  and 
North  Wales.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  detain  you  with  any 
notice  of  the  various  works  by  which  Dr.  Priestley  now  began  to  make 
himself  known,  in  the  world  of  Literature  and  Science.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  at  the  close  of  his  connection  with  the  Warrington  Academy  in  1 768, 
he  had  obtained  a  more  than  European  reputation  by  his  researches  in 
Chemistry,  Electricity  and  Optics.  After  a  short  residence  at  Leeds  he 
accepted  an  engagement  with  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  which,  in  the  nominal 
capacity  of  his  Lordship  s  librarian,  or  literary  and  philosophical  companion, 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  devoting  himself  to  his  feivorite  pursuits, 
and  retiring  from  it  after  some  years  with  a  liberal  pension,  with  the  aid  of 
which,  and  additional  subscriptions  from  several  friends  of  science  to  enable 
him  to  carry  on  his  experiments,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
philosophy ;  and  settled  at  Birmingham,  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  the 
utmost  advantage  from  the  mechanical  resources  of  the  workshop  of  the 
worid.  It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  his  memory  if  such  pursuits  had 
engrossed  the  whole  of  his  attention,  though  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that 
the  space  which  he  occupies  in  the  politics  of  the  period  is  less  attributable 
to  the  extent  to  which  he  took  part  in  political  discussions,  than  to  the  &ct 
of  his  having  been  the  principal  victim  of  those  savage  riots  which  dis- 
graced the  town  of  Birmingham,  when  popular  violence,  aroused  by  a 
public  dinner  on  the  14th  July,  1701,  (at  which  however  Dr.  Priestley  was 
not  present)  to  celebrate  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  was  directed 
against  him  on  account  of  the  favorable  eye  with  which  he  was  supposed 
to  regard  the  French  Revolution  :  and  amidst  the  conflagration  of  places 
of  worship  and  private  property,  his  house,  his  library,  manuscripts,  and 
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philosophical  apparatus  were  consigned  to  the  flames,  and  (to  use  the 
language  of  Mrs.  Barbauld), 

« the  name 
"  On  wbich  delighted  science  loved  to  dweU, 
**  Became  the  bandied  theme  of  hooting  dowds." 

It  is  shortly  before  this  period  that  the  correspondence  commences,  and 
the  following  letter  dated  from  London  the  20th  August,  1791,  gives  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  subject : — 

"  You  were  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  an  invitation  to  any  of  yoxur 
houses  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  my  affairs,  and  having  con- 
tinued here  nearly  as  long  as  was  convenient  for  me,  on  account  of 
receiving  and  answering  letters,  I  shall  be  happy  with  your  leave  to 
spend  a  month  or  6  weeks  at  Castlehead,  especially  as  I  understand 
that  you  are  there  yourself.  I  shall  never  forget  how  agreeably  I 
passed  my  time  there  before,  and  what  satisfaction  I  had  in  composing 
several  of  my  works  in  your  Wrmt  nest.  There  I  wish  to  finish  an 
Appeal  that  I  am  writing  to  the  public  on  the  subject  of  the  riots  tn 
Birmingham,  which  I  intend  to  publish,  not  immediately,  but  some 
time  hence,  when  it  will  probably  have  a  greater  effect.  My  son 
William  is  with  me,  and  as  unsettled  as  m3rself.  He  was  to  have  been 
8  years  with  Mr.  Russell,  in  order  to  his  being  afterwards  settled  in 
America,  but  as  it  is  now  probable  that  I  shall  not  return  to  Birming- 
ham, it  will  be  an  uncomfortable  place  for  him.  He  exposed  himself 
much  in  the  riots  in  saving  what  he  could  of  our  things,  and  was  so 
marked  by  the  rioters  as  to  be  in  much  danger.  Besides  the  great 
fatigue  he  underwent  required  some  recruit.  He  therefore  came 
hither,  and  is  very  useful  to  me  as  an  amanuensis,  and  in  that  capar 
city,  if  you  please,  I  will  bring  him  with  me  to  Castlehead.  *  *  * 
The  Dissenters  at  Birmingham  have  been  much  dispirited,  but  they 
now  begin  to  take  courage  in  consequence  of  having  discovered  some 
very  foul  practices  of  their  adversaries,  which  must  expose  them  to 
infamy.  The  particulars  Mr.  Russell  forbears  to  mention,  but  among 
other  things  he  has  in  his  possession  a  forged  letter  which  was  made 
use  of  to  inflame  the  mob  both  at  my  house  and  his.  The  magis- 
strates,  who  deserve  the  severest  punishment,  have  had  the  thanks  of 
a  Town's  meeting,  and  presents  voted  them,  and  Mr.  Galton  informs 
me  that  they  have  sent  an  Address  to  the  King  so  fulsome  and  abject 
as  must  disgrace  them  for  ever,  while  that  of  the  Dissenters  is  manly 
and  does  them  credit  *  *  *  I  thank  God  I  never  enjoyed 
better  health  or  spirits  than  I  have  done  since  this  afiBeiir,  nor  has  it 
lost  me  a  moment's  sleep,  except  in  consequence  of  being  driven 
about  four  nights  nmning,  without  being  able  to  go  to  bed  except  for 
a  few  hours." 

In  another  letter  from  London,  on  the  8th  September,  on  the  same 
subject,  after  arranging  his  plans  for  a  visit  to  Castlehead,  he  writes  : — 
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••  In  our  way  I  have  promised  Mr.  Wedgwood  tx)  call  upon  him,  and 
maj  make  a  short  stay  there.  I  had  proposed  to  go  by  Manchester, 
bat  I  find  by  a  letter  just  received  from  Joseph  that  my  friends  there 
are  afraid  to  receive  me.  Thus  the  chased  deer  [he  had  written 
••  stricken,"  but  his  spirit  rebelled  against  the  word]  is  avoided  by  all 
the  herd.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  state  of  things  at  Birming- 
ham, having  a  cover,  I  enclose  a  letter  just  received  &om  Mr.  Galton. 
I  also  enclose  a  Dialogue  which  has  made  some  noise  in  Birmingham 
from  being  supposed,  in  the  present  state  of  men*s  minds,  to  contain 
much  treasonable  matter.  It  has  been  represented  to  be  as  bad  as 
the  Handbill;  and  the  printer's  boy  has  been  in  custody.  The 
printer  advertizes  it,  and  says  that  the  writer  would  appear  when 
called  for.     At  length  they  have  found  nothing  treasonable  in  it'* 

Mr.  Galton*s  letter  alluded  to  in  the  above  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  this  moment  only  received  your  favor  by  Mr.  Wm.  Priestley, 
and  rejoice  most  sincerely  in  the  idea  of  seeing  you.  If  you  incline 
to  come  to  Birmingham,  which  I  think  much  better  and  more  honor- 
able, pray  inform  me  the  hour  you  expect  to  arrive  and  where,  for  I 
¥dll  meet  you  at  the  coach  and  accompany  you  in  your  perambulations 
about  the  town,  happy  in  an  occasion  to  avow  the  most  explicit  at- 
tachment to  a  person  whose  friendship  does  me  the  greatest  honor. 
If  you  leave  the  coach  at  what  was  once  your  house,  I  will  meet  you 
there.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  Dr.  Priestley  was  not  received  with 
open  arms  by  one  on  whom  he  has  conferred  such  obligations.  The 
idea  of  fear  Mrs.  Galton  and  myself  equally  despise,  nor  do  we 
really  think  there  is  any  danger,  but  if  the  alternative  were  that  we 
should  lose  our  house  or  our  esteem  for  ourselves,  would  not  pause  a 
moment.**    *     *     * 

In  an  undated  letter,  written  in  the  same  month,  after  alluding  to  his 

"  sad  disaster  at  Birmingham,*'  and  mentioning  his  determination  to  take 

op  his  abode  at  Hackney,  he  writes  : — 

"  It  is  now  evident,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  Govern- 
ment is  not  displeased  with  the  riots  in  Birmingham.  Some  of  my 
friends,  who  had  occasion  to  wait  on  Mr.  Dundas,  say  he  did  nothing 
but  rail  at  the  Dissenters  in  general  and  myself  in  particular ;  and 
Bishop  Prettyman,  Mr.  Pitt's  tutor,  has  lately  delivered  a  flaming 
charge  agdnst  us.  Also  the  first  sermon  which  was  preached  before 
the  King  at  Weymouth  was  against  Sectaries,  this  being  considered 
as  the  surest  road  to  preferment.  On  this  account  I  consider  my  stay 
in  this  country  as  very  uncertain.  Many  of  my  friends  seriously  think  of 
going  to  France,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Pigou  in  Burgundy  has 
been  pointed  out  as  convenient  for  their  mauufactiures.  If  this  should 
take  place,  and  my  son  William  get  a  settlement  in  France,  which  I 
hope  my  friends  there  will  find  for  him,  I  shall  probably  go  too. 
Joseph  says  that  many  Dissenters  will  probably  emigrate  from  Man- 
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Chester,  and  that  if  all  he  well  he  will  he  ahle  to  go  too  in  a  few  years 
to  great  advantage.  I  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  Vaoghan  to  put  the 
£600  you  kindly  sent  me  into  the  French  funds,  and  the  rest  of  my 
little  property  is  in  the  American  funds.  I  wish  to  have  as  little  in 
this  country  as  possible.  I  am  told  it  is  the  wish  of  the  ministry  to 
drive  me  away,  and  in  this  we  shall  soon  be  agreed." 

I  have  already  quoted  from  a  letter  of  the  4th  October,  with  reference  to 
the  French  funds,  but  the  following  extract  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted: — 

"  I  think  I  told  you  that  I  had  the  offer  of  a  completely  furnished 
house  near  Paris.  To-day  I  have  received  a  very  nattering  address 
from  a  society  at  Thoulouse,  in  the  name  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, inviting  me  to  reside  in  the  south  of  France,  and  intimating 
that  one  of  iSie  now  vacant  monasteries  will  be  destined  for  my  use. 
I  have  however  now  absolutely  taken  a  house  at  Hackney,  and  have 
taken  measures  to  fit  it  up  for  my  use.  Whether  I  shall  succeed 
Dr.  Price  is  uncertain,  as  some  of  the  more  timid  part  of  the  congre- 
gation are  apprehensive  of  a  tumult  if  I  should  settle  there." 

On  the  23rd  November,  1791,  he  writes : — 

*'  I  wish  to  put  into  your  hands  my  Appeal  to  the  Public,  in  its 
present  state.  Several  of  my  friends  in  Birmingham  wish  to  have  it 
either  suppressed  or  much  softened,  but  my  friends  here  approve  of 
it  as  it  now  is.  I  wish  to  kuow  how  it  strikes  you.  In  my  own 
opinion,  if  I  write  at  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  with  less  spirit  than  I  have 
usually  shewn,  and  there  are  as  bold  and  as  offensive  things  in  several 
of  my  former  publications  as  in  this.  However,  if  cancelling  a  few 
leaves  will  satis^  my  friends,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  do  it.  The 
publication  will  be  in  good  time  if  it  be  about  tlie  meeting  of  Parliar 
ment  *  *  *  I  have  got  into  the  house  I  have  taken  at  Clapton. 
*  ♦  *  If  it  was  not  tJbat  I  must  have  room  for  a  Library  and 
Laboratoiy,  it  is  larger  than  I  ought  to  have,  but  without  room  for 
these  things,  though  they  be  expensive,  I  am  useless,  and  the  few 
years  of  active  life  that  according  to  the  course  of  nature  I  may  yet 
enjoy,  I  wish  to  make  the  most  of.  I  proposed  to  my  congregation  at 
Birmingham  to  go  down  and  preach  to  them  till  Christmas,  but  they 
thought  it  unsafe,  and  last  Simday  Mr.  Coates  delivered  the  sermon 
that  I  had  composed  for  the  openins  of  their  new  temporary  place, 
which  was  a  riding  school.  On  Sunday  se  nnight  I  began  to  preach 
at  Hackney,  but  the  fears  of  many  of  the  congregation  are  not  yet 
wholly  vanished.  I  am  now  unpacking  such  of  my  books  and  papers 
as  my  friends  have  been  able  to  save  from  the  general  wreck,  and  it  is 
indeed  affecting  to  see  the  shocking  havock  that  has  been  made  of  them 
though  more  things  are  preserved  than  I  could  have  expected." 

The  bitterness  of  public  opinion  against  him  seems  to  have  increased, 
rather  than  diminished.    On  the  18th  February,  1793,  he  writes : — 
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"  You  may  justly  think  yourself  happy  in  heing  out  of  the  Mania^ 
as  you  properly  cdl  it,  tluit  prevails  here.  I  really  begin  to  think 
myself  not  quite  safe.  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  rancour  that  is 
now  more  than  ever  prevalent  against  me,  as  it  shews  itself  in  hand- 
bills, and  every  other  way  calculated  to  excite  mischief.  However,  I 
keep  myself  as  quiet  as  I  can,  and  perhaps  in  time  the  storm  may 
blow  over.  Your  sister,  who  never  was  alarmed  before,  begins  to  be 
BO  now,  and  if  my  sons  can  get  settled  in  France  or  America,  will 
have  lesB  olgection  to  follow  them  than  she  had  some  time  ago." 

On  the  10th  of  March,  after  mentioning  that  his  son  WiHiam  had 
arranged  to  emigrate  to  America,  he  adds : — 

*<  What  he  can  do  when  he  gets  thither  I  cannot  tell,  but  there  was 
no  other  choice  for  him.  No  son  of  mine  can  ever  settle  in  this 
country,  unless  things  should  take  a  turn  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect." 

In  the  same  letter  he  writes : — 

"  Your  sister  is  a  good  deal  better,  but  much  distressed  about  getting 
servants.  Our  cook-maid  is  just  married,  and  the  other  b  to  be  so 
soon ;  and  so  violent  is  the  spirit  of  party,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
g^  a  servant,  and  those  we  have  are  exposed  to  so  much  abuse  £rom 
me  neighbours  of  the  lower  class,  that  it  is  as  much  as  they  can  bear. 
I  have  proposed  to  her  to  give  over  housekeeping  for  a  time." 

I  have  dwelt  at  so  much  length  on  this  particular  portion  of  the  corres- 
pondence, from  its  bearing  on  the  personal  history  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  the 
picture  it  afifords  us  of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  that  I  must  pass  some- 
i¥bat  more  rapidly  over  other  subjects.  He  alludes  from  time  to  time  to 
the  settlement  of  his  sons  successively  in  America,  and  at  length  he  writes 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1793  :— 

«<  When  all  my  sons  are  settled  in  America,  1  do  not  think  I  shall 
stay  long  after  them,  especiallv  if  a  scheme,  that  my  son  says  is  talked 
of,  of  establishing  a  liberal  college  in  the  back  settlements  of  America, 
should  be  carried  into  execution.  In  this  case  I  would  go  soon,  and 
devote  myself  wholly  to  it.  My  own  library  (to  which  Mr.  Lindsay 
will  add  his)  and  apparatus  will  make  a  good  beginning.  The  colleges 
they  have  in  l^e  old  towns  were  in  a  great  measure,  1  believe,  founded 
by  Englishmen,  and  I  do  not  think  men  of  fortune  can  perpetuate 
their  names  more  effectually  or  usefully  than  by  such  foundation  in 
such  a  country  as  America.  The  college  here  is  Hkely  to  fail  for  want 
of  sufficient  support,  and  the  money  contributed  to  it  has  been  laid 
out  so  improvidendy,  that  few  persons  will  be  disposed  to  give  it  any 
aasistance." 


The  plan  alluded  to  in  the  last  letter  was  temporarily  abandoned,  but  in 
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an  undated  letter,  apparently  written  about  September,  1793,  after  allaying 
to  a  suggestion  of  a  friend  to  make  a  purchase  in  America,  he  writes : — 

"  I  have  not,  however,  complied  with  his  request,  because  if  I  had, 
and  nothing  could  be  got  from  France,  I  should  have  nothing  to 
subsist  on  when  I  got  to  America.  I  have  desired  him  to  ]aj  out 
£2000,  which  I  mean  for  the  use  of  William  and  Hany.  I  give  up 
something  more  than  £800  per  annum  in  leaving  this  countrf,  and 
what  employment  I  shall  be  able  to  get  there  is  uncertain.  It  will 
prohibly  be  in  some  of  their  colleges,  for  I  cannot  expect  to  get  any- 
thing as  a  preacher,  at  least  for  some  time,  and  on  account  of  my  age 
it  could  not  continue  long.  As  a  lecturer  I  may  hold  out  longer.  To 
abandon  an  advantageous  and  agreeable  situation  for  such  an  uncer- 
tainty, so  late  in  life,  is  sometimes  rather  painful,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  I  trust  in  that  good  Providence  which  has  attended  me 
hitherto,  and  on  my  own  exertions.  K  what  you  have  generously 
given  me  in  the  French  funds  yield  anything  near  its  value,  I  shall  be 
quite  easy.  To  make  this  more  secure,  I  have  been  with  the  American 
ambassador,  to  acquaint  him  that  I  am  going  to  settle  in  America,  as 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  This  he  is  to  transmit  to  France, 
which  it  is  thought  will  secure  my  property  there.  He  thinks  there 
will  be  no  American  war,  unless  the  combined  Powers  succeed  against 
France.  There  are,  however,  he  says,  some  in  the  Cabinet  here  who 
wish  to  provoke  the  Americans  to  hostility,  thinking  it  better  to  have 
them  open  enemies,  than  as  they  believe  them  to  be,  secret  ones.  The 
piracies  of  the  Algerines,  he  says,  were  certainly  produced  by  the 
English  consul  at  Algiers.  As  all  my  friends  advise  me  to  go  as  soon 
as  1  can,  I  have  taken  my  passage  in  a  vessel  that  is  just  arrived  from 
New  York,  and  purposes  to  sail  again  the  middle  of  next  month,  but 
it  will  probably  not  be  till  the  end  of  it,  or  the  beginning  of  the  month 
following." 


On  the  9th  of  January,  1794,  he  writes  :— 

*'  The  person  who  brought  me  Mr.  Drewley^s  letter,  said  there  was 
an  address  to  me,  signed  by  the  principal  gentlemen  of  New  York, 
encouraging  me  to  settle  with  them,  and,  as  he  thought,  requesting  me 
to  undertake  some  department  of  their  college.  I  have  not  yet  received 
it.  If  I  do,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  accept  of  it,  as  that  would  make 
my  leaving  this  country  a  little  more  easy  and  more  reputable." 

His  last  letter  in  England  is  dated  on  the  7th  February,  1794.  He  says : — 

*'  I  do  not  pretend  to  leave  this  country,  where  I  have  lived  so  long 
and  so  happily,  without  regret ;  but  I  consider  it  is  necessary,  and  I 
hope  the  same  good  Providence  that  has  attended  me  hitherto  will 
attend  me  still.  I  am  preaching,  and  at  the  same  time  printing,  a  set 
of  Discourses  on  the  Evidences  of  Revelation,  and  in  tne  preface  to 
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diem,  or 40  a  Fast  sennon  which  I  shall  pablish,  I  propose  to  take 
leaTe  of  this  cotmtiy." 

On  the  14th  of  June  he  axmounces  his  arriyal  in  New  York.  The 
foflowing  aoooimt  of  his  reception  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  read  of 
American  receptions  of  notables  nearer  our  own  day  :-— 

**  I  hare  been  receiyed  here  in  a  manner  very  flattering  to  me, 
afanost  everj  person  of  consequence  in  the  place  having  visited  me, 
and  many  addresses  having  been  presented  to  me,  wmch,<  with  my 
answers,  are  printed  in  their  newspapers,  and  circulated  through  the 
Continent.  This  is  rather  troublesome  to  me,  but  could  not  be  avoided.'* 

From  Philadelphia  he  writes : — 

"  We  have  now  been  here  a  week,  and  I  can  give  you  a  better 
account  of  our  probable  destination  than  1  could  do  before.  I  have 
been  received  with  the  most  flattering  attention  by  all  persons  of  note, 
as  I  was  at  New  York,  which,  though  troublesome,  promises  well  with 
respect  to  my  settlement  in  tJie  country.  I  am  much  pressed  to  take 
a  house  and  reside  in  this  city,  but  the  expense  of  living  here  is  so 
high,  that  I  could  not  well  do  it,  without  giving  lectures,  or  binding 
myself  to  some  employment,  which  would  interfere  with  my  philoso- 
phical and  other  pursuits,  whereas,  if  1  reside  in  Northumberland,  the 
country  town  the  nearest  to  our  proposed  settlement,  the  expense  will 
he  much  less,  and  I  shall  have  more  leisure.  Besides,  your  sister,  as 
well  as  myself,  dislikes  living  in  such  a  city  as  this.  We  want  no 
more  society  than  we  shall  have  among  ourselves  at  Northumberland, 
and  I  can  reside  a  month  or  two  every  year  in  this  city  during  the 
sitting  of  Congress,  which  will  in  all  respects  answer  as  good  purpose 
as  living  constantly  here.  The  greatest  objection  relates  to  the  oifiGl- 
culty  and  expense  of  getting  all  my  packages  from  this  place  to 
Northumberland,  but  the  expense  will  be  compensated  by  the  difference 
of  expense  in  one  year*s  livmg.  Besides  that,  provisions  are  as  dear 
in  this  place  as  in  London ;  house-rent  and  firing  are  much  higher. 
Such  a  nouse  as  I  have  generally  lived  in  in  England  would  be  here 
at  least  £150  sterling  per  annum,  and  firing  would  be  about  half  as 
much,  but  then  the  taxes  are  inconsiderable.  At  Northumberland  as 
good  a  house  will  not  exceed  £30  per  annum ;  firing  will  cost  nothing 
but  the  cutting  of  the  wood,  and  provisions  about  one  half.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  ho>\ever,  that  the  high  prices  of  everything  will  gradually 
extend  to  the  country.  The  rise  of  prices,  or  depreciation  of  money, 
has  been  cent  per  cent  in  little  more  than  two  years,  owing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, chiefly  to  the  introduction  of  paper  money.  This  circumstance 
nas  had  an  extraordinary  eflect  in  quickening  the  industry  of  the 
country,  making  it  highly  advantageous  to  the  man  who  has  everything 
to  sell,  but  hard  upon  the  man  who  must  buy." 

The  accounts  he  gives  from  time  to  time  of  his  situation  and  prospects 
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in  America  would  lead  me  too  much  into  detail ;  but  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  dated  24th  July,  1795,  may  serve  as  a  specimen : — 

**  I  think  I  told  you  that  my  son  Harry  was  farming  for  himself. 
For  activity,  industry,  and  good  judgment  (as  judges  say)  he  has  few 
equals,  though  he  has  many  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  ids  land  being 
ail  to  clear.  He  lives  in  what  is  called  a  log-Jiouse^  which  has  only 
one  room,  and  a  garret  containing  hay  and  straw  above  him.  He  is 
about,  however,  to  build  a  stone  house,  with  two  rooms,  but  no  second 
storj;  William  is  returned  from  Boston,  where  he  had  the  ague  all 
the  wiuter.  He,  though  tender  and  delicate,  is  to  take  part  of  Harry's 
land,  and  they  will  bmld  near  together.  Notwithstanding  their  educa- 
tions, the  minds  of  all  my  sons,  I  am  happy  to  perceive,  are  notabore 
their  condition.  William  is  to  marry  a  young  woman,  daughter  of  a 
reputable  fEurmer,  and  one  who  has  been  used  to  the  management  of  a 
flEirm  some  years,  for  she  is  about  28,  and  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  a 
pretty  large  family.  He  consequenUy  expects  no  fortune,  and  yet  he 
IS  not  at  all  discouraged.  As  he  has  lost  much  time,  and  suffered 
much  in  Fnmce  and  elsewhere,  I  think  it  right,  and  his  brothers  think 
80  too,  that  he  should  have  something  more  than  they,  and  I  propose 
to  give  him  ig300  more  than  his  thousand,  though  I  cannot  do  it 
immediately,  the  house  I  am  building,  some  purchases  mih  a  view  to 
it,  and  the  settlement  of  Harry  (though  I  have  not  as  yet  given  bim 
more  than  JS500)  having  taken  all  that  I  can  at  present  spare.  Bat 
with  moderate  industry,  any  man  may  do  well  enoush  here.  We  hope 
to  get  our  college  established  the  next  year,  and  u  it  yield  me  any 
income,  I  shall  be  better  able  to  help  my  sons.  Your  sister  is  rather 
too  fully  eioployed  in  fitting  up  our  temporary  house  and  providing 
everytibang  for  the  other.  In  all  this  I  take  no  concern,  but  I  am  now 
as  busy  in  my  own  way,  vndting  and  experimenting,  as  in  any  period 
of  my  life.  I  shall  soon  add  two  more  yolumes  to  my  Church  History^ 
and  1  am  about  to  send  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia 
an  account  of  some  experiments  I  have  lately  made  in  putsuance  of 
those  I  began  at  Hackney.  Considering  the  distuice  I  am  at  from  the 
sea,  I  am  better  situated  for  experiments  than  you  would  imagine. 
We  have  ingenious  workmen  of  almost  every  kind  in  this  place,  so  that 
I  hardly  want  anything  but  a  glass  house.  Living  so  fax  from  a  sea 
port,  I  have  foimd  great  difficulty  in  sending  what  I  have  printed  here 
to  England.  One,  however,  by  accident,  has  got  thither,  and  Mr. 
Lindsay  has  reprinted  it.  It  is  my  Answer  to  Mr,  Paine,  of  which  he 
had  my  directions  to  give  you  a  copy.  I  hope  you  have  received  it. 
I  am  now  printing  Observations  on  the  Increase  oj  InfiddUy,  and  hope 
to  have  better  success  in  sending  it" 

Another  from  Philadelphia  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1706  : — 

'*  1  was  engaged  to  spend  about  two  months  in  this  city,  in  order  to 
deliver  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  Evidences  of  Revelation,  and,  if 
possible,  to  establish  an  Urdtarian  congregation  here.  I  have  delivered 
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one  ot  the  discomseB  to  a  veir  numerous  and  resectable  audience, 
especially  of  the  members  of  Congress,  and  everything  promises  well. 
I  am  determined  to  decline  all  pecuniary  advantagQ  from  the  scheme, 
and  as  I  am  a  guest  of  Mr.  Russell,  who  has  a  house  here,  my  expenses 
are  not  great ;  otherwise  I  could  not  support  it.  I  have  been  at  the 
I^resident's,  who  invited  me  to  call  without  ceremony.  We  drank  tea 
with  him  as  in  any  private  family.  Everything  here  is  the  reverse  of 
what  it  is  with  you.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  example  in  all  history 
of  any  country  being  in  so  rapid  a  state  of  improvement  as  this  is  in 
at  the  present  time.  But  in  proportion  as  it  is  advantageous  to  the 
laborer,  it  is  heavy  on  the  man  who  must  live  on  the  labor  of  others. 
Living  here  is  I  think  not  less  than  twice  as  expensive  as  in  any  part  of 
England,  and  the  wants  of  Europe  raise  the  price  of  our  produce,  and 
consequently,  of  everything  else.  All  our  late  accounts  from  England 
are  very  alarming,  so  that  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  all  my  friends 
were  here,  where  at  least  there  \&peace^  and  no  apprehension  of  any 
disturbance." 

From  Northumberland  he  writes  on  28th  July,  1796 : — 

**  What  I  wish  for  you  is  all  that  I  hope  for  myself,  a  quiet  and 
comfortable  old  age,  which  I  find  coming  upon  me,  on  which  account 
I  decline  everything  which  requires  more  exertion  than  I  know  I  am 
capable  of.  A  coUege  is  now  building  in  thi9  place,  and  I  am  chosen 
president ;  but  I  shall  only  accept  of  it  till  another  can  be  provided, 
and  that  on  condition  that  I  have  no  concern  with  the  discipline  of  the 
students,  and  my  lectures  will  be  given  gratis,  as  they  were  at  Hackney. 
If  I  can  barely  subsist,  I  shall  be  content  with  it  rather  than  take 
an  employment,  with  the  difficulties  of  which  I  am  not  now  able  to 
contend.  Bv  this  time  I  hope  you  have  received  a  copy  of  some  2>ta- 
eourseSi  which  I  delivered  at  Philadelphia  in  the  course  of  the  last 
winter.  I  have  also  printed  the  Philosophical  Tracts,  which  I  hope 
will  soon  reach  you.  By  these  you  will  find  that  I  have  not  been  idle. 
Indeed,  I  hope  to  do  as  much  here  as  I  ever  did  in  England  in  the 
same  time,  inough  destitute  of  many  advantages  which  I  had  there, 
espedalfy  when  mv  house  is  built,  and  my  laboratory  fitted  up ;  but 
in  this  I  find  mucn  difficulty  and  delay  that  I  did  not  expect,  besides 
that  the  expense  will  be  twice  as  much  as  I  calculated  for,  not  so  much 
owing  to  calculating  wrong,  as  to  the  astonishing  advance  of  the  price 
of  everything,  especially  of  labor.  The  like  was,  I  believe,  never 
known  in  any  age  or  country.  But  it  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure  at 
least,  to  the  unexampled  flourishing  state  of  the  country,  which  is 
indeed  in  a  most  rapid  state  of  improvement,  both  in  this  place  and 
everywhere  else." 

In  a  letter  firom  Northumberland,  on  the  17th  December,  1795,  he 
mentions  the  illness  of  his  wife,  and  the  death  of  his  son  Henry.  After 
relating  the  particulars  of  the  latter  event,  he  writes  : —       % 
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<<  He  was  inde&tigable  in  the  attention  he  gave  to  his  £uin,  and  had 
just  biult  a  little  stone  house,  which  was  nearfy  ready  to  be  occnpied. 
♦  *  «  Considering  how  delicate  his  constitution  was,  and  that  his 
education  was  for  a  learned  profession,  it  was  something  extiaordinaiy 
that  he  should  so  cheerfully  submit  to  all  the  drudgery  of  a  common 
farmer.  It  was  the  wonder  of  everybody.  Had  he  been  brought  up 
an  American  fiumer,  he  could  not  have  been  more  industrious.  Indeed, 
the  Americans  are  not  remarkably  industrious.  They  can  do  veiy  well 
without  hard  labor,  and,  therefore,  will  not  in  general  submit  to  it. 
The  English  emigrants,  it  is  observed,  work  much  harder  than  they. 
This  being  the  first  stroke  of  the  kind,  it  affects  me  more  than  I  can 
express,  thoush  I  hope  I  do  not  complain  of  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  which,  I  doubt  not,  are  always  right  and  wise,  but  my 
chief  consolation  is  the  expectation  of  meeting  him  again  in  a  better 
Btate.  *  *  *  Tour  sister  has  had  several  very  alarming  spittings 
of  blood,  and  has  now  a  veiy  violent  cough,  occasioned  by  sitting  up 
three  nights  with  Harry.  Her  trials  have  been  in  several  respects 
very  great.  For  three  months,  a  great  part  of  which  time  she  was 
confined  to  her  room  or  her  bed,  she  had  no  maid-servant,  and  now  we 
only  hire  a  black  slave  by  the  week.  The  country  is  in  too  prosperous 
a  state  for  servitude,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  difficulty  of  getting 
servants  increases  continually.  All  that  can  be  had  are  young  boys 
or  girls." 

Nine  months  afterwards  Mrs.  Priestley  died,  and  the  event  is  thus  related 
in  a  letter,  of  the  19th  September,  1796 : — 

*'  I  sit  down  to  inform  you  of  the  melancholy  event  of  the  ^eath  of 
my  wife,  who  is  to  be  buried  this  day.  She  was  ill  about  a  fortnight^ 
and  died  about  11  at  night  on  Saturday.  Her  illness  was  a  fever, 
which  veiy  much  affected  her  head,  so  that  she  had  very  little  sense  of 
anything  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  though  she  seemed  to 
suffer  much  at  some  times,  she  went  off  without  any  symptom  of  being 
in  pain.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  we  all  feel  on  the  occasion.  The 
death  of  Harry  affected  her  much,  and  it  has  hardly  ever  been  out  of 
my  mind,  though  it  is  now  near  nine  months  since  he  died,  but  this  is 
a  much  heavier  stroke.  It  has  been  a  happy  union  to  me  for  more 
than  34  years,  in  which  I  have  had  no  care  about  anything,  so  tbat» 
without  any  anxiety,  I  have  been  able  to  give  all  my  time  to  my  own 
pursuits.  I  always  said  I  was  only  a  lodger  in  her  house.  She  had 
taken  much  pleasure  in  planning  our  new  house,  and  now  that  it  is 
advancing  apace,  and  promises  to  be  everything  that  she  wished  it  to 
be,  she  goes  to  occupy  another.  I  shall,  however,  finish  the  house,  as 
it  is  fitted  for  my  use,  as  well  as  that  of  a  family,  and  Joseph  will  live 
with  me  in  it,  for  I  am  not  able  to  manage  a  house  myself. 

On  the  same  subject  he  writes  on  the  25th  of  January,  1797 : — 

"  More  than  4  months  are  now  elapsed  since  that  afflicting  event. 
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and  I  do  not  tMok  I  shall  ever  completely  recoyer  the  state  of  mind 
that  I  had  before.  I  feel  quite  unhinged  and  incapable  of  the  exer- 
tions I  used  to  make.  Having  been  always  very  domestic,  reading 
and  writing  with  my  wife  sitting  near  me,  and  often  reading  to  her, 
I  miss  her  everywhere ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  great  assiduity  of  my 
son  Joseph,  who  is  everything  that  I  could  wish  him  to  be,  and  that  of 
his  wife,  to  make  my  desolate  situation  as  comfortable  as  they  can,  I 
feel  that  I  could  not  stay  here.  I  should  certainly  return  at  sdl  events 
to  England :  however,  as  things  are,  I  intend  to  spend  what  remains 
of  life  in  this  countiy,  only  wishing,  if  there  should  be  a  peace,  to 
make  you  one  visit  before  I  die." 

In  a  letter  from  Northumberland,  dated  SOth  November,  1797,  after 
writing  on  his  pecuniary  aJQGairs,  he  says : — 

"  With  all  my  difficulties  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Hitherto 
few  persons  have  had  more  enjoyment  of  life  and  their  pursuits  than  I 
have  had.  and,  without  solicitude,  my  wants  have  been  supplied  by 
the  friends  of  science  and  rational  religion,  to  which  I  shall  always 
devote  myself.  Though  my  philosopnical  friends  have  in  general 
dropped  their  subscriptions  to  my  experiments,  which  are  much  more 
expensive  here  than  they  were  in  England,  my  religious  friends  have 
not  forgotten  me.  From  Mr.  Rayner  I  have  received  every  year  J660, 
and  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton  £40.  These  benefactions,  however,  I 
cannot  depend  upon,  and  should  have  declined  accepting,  if  I  could 
have  had  remittances  from  France.  *  *  *  Winter  is  set  in  with 
gr^t  severity,  but  my  health  is  better  taan  it  was.  I  shall  not  go  to 
Philadelphia  this  season,  nor  ever  again  to  make  any  stay.  Having 
done  what  I  could  there  the  two  last  winters,  I  shall  avoid  that  great 
expence,  and  make  the  most  of  my  leisure  here,  and  I  have  work 
enough  before  me,  both  in  Philosophy  and  Theology.  Party  spirit 
runs  very  high  in  this  country.  Though  I  take  no  part  whatever  in 
Politics,  I  am  more  grossly  calumniated,  as  a  supposed  Friend  of 
France,  in  the  newspaper  that  has  the  greatest  currency  of  any  in  this 
country,  than  I  was  in  England.  1  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  will 
be  in  the  power  of  our  rulers  to  drag  this  country  into  a  war  with 
France ;  and  if  we  have  peace,  things  cannot  go  much  amiss  with  us." 

From  this  time,  and  indeed  for  some  time  previously,  the  principal  topic 
of  the  letters  is  the  state  of  the  Funds  invested  in  France.  In  the  letter 
of  15th  March,  1798,  already  quoted  from,  he  writes  : — 

"  Mr.  Delacroix,  the  late  minister  of  Foreign  affairs,  teUs  the  consul 
here  that  if  I  would  go  and  reside  in  France  I  should  recover  more 
than  I  have  lost.  If  I  could  depend  upon  this  I  should  think  it  right 
to  go,  though  (at  a  great  expence)  I  am  now  very  comfortably  setUed 
here.  *  *  *  As  I  am  acquainted  vdth  M.  Taleyiand  Perigord 
(late  Bishop  of  Autun)  the  successor  of  Mr.  Delacroix,  I  have  written 
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tmcertain,  and,  at  the  most,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  till  the  next  jeai. 
Mr.  Ruseell,  who  has  much  proper^  is  France,  is  disposed  to  ga  too, 
and  we  shall  (I  think)  go  together,  but  not  before  a  peace  ia  made,  wid 
that  most  desirable  event  we  hope  cannot  now  be  verr  distsnL  The 
sffaiiB  of  England  aeem  to  be  drawing  to  a  crisis,  and  I  cannot  help 
being  concerned  for  the  event.  I  wish  all  mj  friends  had  soch  a  qniet 
asylum  as  we  have  here.  This  conittiy  however  is  not  withotit  iia 
difficulties.  We  are  almost  in  a  state  of  war  with  France,  and  what 
will  be  done  is  jet  unc«rtain.  I  believe  they  will  arm  their  ships  for 
defence,  and  this  I  fear  will  lead  to  an  open  rupture.  Either  this 
measure  or  an  embargo  must  be  adapted,  and  the  merchants  seem  to 
prefer  the  former.  The  hatred  to  Fianoe  has  risen  to  an  astanisbiiig 
pilch  since  I  have  been  here,  and  as  a  supposed  Friend  of  Franet,  I 
am  exposed  to  as  much  abnse  aa  I  was  in  England,  though  I  facTO 
nothing  Mi  do  with  their  politics." 

On  the  14th  June,  1800,  he  writes : — 

"  The  expence  of  printing  a  work,  calculated  I  hope  to  pn»note  the 
cause  of  rational  Chnstianitj,  which  I  have  most  at  heart,  has  been 
considerable,  snd  the  bookseller  who  bad  promised  to  take  it  open 
himself,  has  declined  it  A  copy  of  this  work  will  be  sent  to  you,  aa 
also  of  a  Philosophical  Tract,  by  which  you  will  see  that  I  am  not  idle ; 
and  while  I  am  successful  in  my  pursuits,  (and  I  was  never  more  so 
than  I  have  been  of  late)  I  am  persuaded  that  the  liberal  friends  of 
Bcience  would  not  vrish  me  to  desist,  though  the  expence  attending 
them  is  necessarily  considerable ;  but  thinMng  that  I  have  now  no 
occasion  for  any  assistance,  those  who  contributed  to  the  expense  of 
my  laboratory  in  England  have  withdrawn  their  subeciiptions.  I  hope, 
therefore,  you  will  consider  what  you  do  for  me  as  given  to  promote 
nseful  science  and  useful  knowleijge  in  general,  to  wMch,  without  any 
Tiew  to  emolument,  I  have  always  devoted  my  time,  and  I  wish  to  do 
80  as  long  as  I  shall  be  capable  of  doing  anything,  which  cannot  now 
be  long :  snd  this  I  doubt  not  will  be  as  powerful  a  molive  with  yon 
as  any  relationship  whatever.  Mv  gratitude  will  appear  in  the  only 
manner  in  which  I  shall  be  capable  of  shewing  it." 

"-  "-1  nth  July,  1800  :— 

Mv  expenses  have  never  been  personsl,  but  diiefly  in  the  promo- 
of  science  and  truth  in  general,  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  time 
whatever  powers  God  has  given  me,  and,  therefore,  I  hope  that 
riends  of  science  and  of  truth  will  aSbrd  me  the  assistance  they 
hitherto  done.  T  am  now  as  busy,  and  I  hope  as  soccessfol,  as 
My  situation  is  in  many  respects  iavourable,  especially  with 
;ct  to  lamre  and  quiet.  As  to  the  abuse  to  which  I  am  exposed 
,  as  formerly  in  EugUnd,  I  rather  r^oice  in  it  than  am  concerned 
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at  it  It  is  wbftt  every  man  who  does  any  good  in  the  worid  must 
expect,  and  is  much  more  than  balanced  by  the  approbation  of  persons 
of  similar  sentiments  and  views ;  and  of  such  cordial  friends  I  have 
nerer  been  destitute.  We  shall  rejoice  together  in  a  world  in  which 
the  wicked  will  cease  &om  troubling.  To  that  state  I  now  look 
forward  more  than  to  anything  here,  as  I  cannot  be  very  distant  from 
it,  though,  I  thank  God,  my  health  is  very  good,  and  I  may  yet  do 
something  more  before  I  leave  this  scene." 

His  growing  unpopularity  in  America,  of  which  indications  appear  in 
several  of  the  preceding  letters,  at  length  assumed  a  form  which  compelled 
him  to  defend  himself;  and  on  the  Ist  December,  1800,  he  writes : — 

''Having  been  strangely  calumniated  in  this  country,  and  repre- 
sented as  a  fiEUStious  and  dangerous  person,  become  desperate  by  poverty, 
in  consequence  of  speculatmg  in  lands,  and  being  moreover  told  in 
confidence  that  Mr.  Pickering,  then  Secretary  of  State,  watched  and 
threatened  me,  I  thought  it  best  to  give  a  full  account  of  all  that 
I  had  done,  and  even  thought,  with  respect  to  the  administration. 
This  I  did  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  the  inkabUants  of  Northtmberland 
and  it$  neighbourhood,  and  the  publication,  though  censured  by  many, 
has  had  a  good  efifect.  *  *  ♦  It  was  with  much  reluctance  that  I 
wrote  them,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  no  further  occasion  to  do  anything 
in  the  same  way.  My  theological  and  philosophical  studies  find  me 
sufficient  employment,  and  of  a  more  useful  and  pleasing  kind.*' 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  overrated  the  success  of  his  appeal,  for  on 
the  30th  April,  1801,  he  writes  :— 

"  That  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  state  of  politics  in  this 
counUy,  and  see  how  favourable  a  turn  things  have  taken  with  respect 
to  myself,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  lately  received  nom 
Mr  Jefferson,  and  my  Litter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland 
will  shew  you  what  my  situation  was  in  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams,  or  rather  of  those  who  for  some  time  governed  him.'* 

The  President's  letter  is  too  long  for  quotation ;  a  single  paragraph  may 

suffice  :— 

**  It  is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  in  the  first  moments  of  my 
public  action  I  can  hail  you  with  welcome  to  our  land,  tender  to  you 
the  homage  of  its  respect  and  esteem,  cover  you  under  the  protection 
of  those  laws  which  were  made  for  the  wise  and  good  like  you,  and 
disclaim  the  legitimacy  of  that  libel  on  legislation  which  under  the 
form  of  a  law  was  for  some  time  placed  among  them.  As  the  storm 
is  now  subsiding  and  the  horizon  becoming  serene,  it  is  pleasant  to 
consider  the  phenomenon  with  attention.  We  can  no  longer  say 
'  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,'  for  this  whole  chapter  in  the 
history  of  man  is  new — the  great  extent  of  our  republic  is  new — ^its 
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sparse  habitation  is  new — the  mighty  wave  of  public  opinion  which 
has  rolled  over  it  is  new — ^but  the  most  pleasing  noyeltj  is  its  so  quickly 
subsiding  over  such  an  extent  of  aiidBice  to  its  true  level  again." 

There  is  another  interesting  letter  from  Jefferson,  in  answer  to  the  offer 
of  a  dedication,  which  he  accepts  with  the  modest  observation  that  the 
handing  to  the  world  the  testimony  of  his  desire  to  do  what  was  right,  under 
the  authority  of  the  name  of  Priestley,  was  securing  his  credit  with  pos- 
terity. The  following  extract  from  the  letter  will  be  of  more  general 
interest.    He  says  : — 

"  One  passage  in  the  paper  you  enclosed  me  must  be  corrected. 
It  is  the  allowing  : — *  And  all  say  that  it  was  yourself  more  than  any 
other  individual  that  planned  and  established  it*  i  e.  the  constitution. 
I  was  in  Europe  when  the  constitution  was  planned  and  established. 
On  receiving  it  I  wrote  strongly  to  Mr.  Madison,  urging  the  want  of 
provision  for  the  freedom -of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  trial  by 
juiT,  habeas  corpus,  the  substitution  of  militia  for  a  standing  army, 
and  an.  express  reservation  to  the  States  of  all  rights  not  specifically 
granted  to  the  Union.  He  accordingly  moved  in  the  first  session  of 
congress  for  these  amendments,  whidi  were  agreed  to  and  ratified  by 
the  States  as  they  now  stand.  This  is  all  the  hand  I  had  in  what 
related  to  the  constitution.  Our  predecessors  made  it  doubtful  how 
far  even  these  were  of  any  value,  for  the  very  law  which  endangered 
your  personal  safety,  as  well  as  that  which  restrained  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  were  gross  violations  of  them.  However,  it  is  still  certain 
that  the  written  constitutions  may  be  violated  in  moments  of  passion 
or  delusion,  yet  they  furnish  a  text  to  which  those  who  are  watchful 
may  again  rally  and  recall  the  people.  They  fix  too  for  the  people 
principles  for  their  political  creed." 

The  letter  to  which  a  copy  of  the  above  was  annexed,  dated  the  31st  July, 
1802,  is  the  last  in  the  correspondence,  though  the  death  of  Dr.  Priestley 
did  not  take  place  until  February,  1 804. 

In  selecting  my  extracts  I  have  had  regard  almost  exclusively  to 
the  passages  bearing  upon  his  personal  history,  in  which  respect  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  these  letters  may  furnish  useful  materials 
to  some  future  biographer  of  Priestley.  If  I  had  been  guided  by 
other  motives,  I  could  perhaps  have  selected  passages  of  more  general 
interest,  in  which  he  discusses  public  events  and  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  residing.  I  have 
with  more  reluctance  omitted  passages  indicative  of  the  character  of  the 
writer,  and  especially  several  which  exhibit  a  peculiar  independence  in  the 
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laQgaage  in  which  he  asks  or  acknowledges  a  iavor.  On  his  theological 
and  phflosophical  works  I  cannot  say  the  correspondence  throws  much 
additional  light.  He  constantly  mentions  the  works  from  time  to  time 
published  or  in  {Mrogress,  but  it  seems  as  if  he  did  so  rather  from  feeling 
bound  to  give  an  account  of  his  labors  than  as  having  much  community  of 
ideas  with  his  correspondent.  I  have  probably  however  said  enough  to 
describe  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  letters,  and  hope  that  in  indi- 
cating some  new  materials  for  biography,  not  wholly  unimportant,  I  have 
not  occupied  too  much  of  your  time  and  attention,  for  the  bestowal  of 
which  I  beg  to  offer  you  my  thanks. 


Dkscbiftion  of  a  Unique  Vase  in  Mb.  Mayeh^s  Musedh. 

By  F.  B.  Paul  Boocke,  Esq. 
(Bias  lar  Fbbbuabt,  1859.) 


In  reference  to  the  vase  found  at  Canosa,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following 
remaxka. 

This  vase  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince  of  Syracuse,  from 
whoee  collection  it  was  purchased  and  brought  to  England.  It  is  of  a 
globular  form,  witii  the  head  of  Medusa  on  the  front  and  at  the  back, 
that  on  the  front  being  surmounted  by  a  bas-relief  with  two  cupids,  which 
is  placed  against  the  neck  of  the  vase.  In  front,  a  littie  below  the 
neck,  are  two  half  figures  of  Centaurs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  opening, 
and  attached  to  the  body  of  the  vase,  the  top  is  surmounted  by  three 
figures,  intended  to  represent  a  scene  from  a  tragedy  by  Sophocles,  who 
was  bom  near  Athens  B.  C.  405.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of 
them. 

The  figure  to  the  left  with  the  Phrygian  cap  on,  (as  on  the  coins  of 
Ithaca),  is  Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca  and  Dulichium;  that  to  the  right 
wearing  a  helmet,  is  Diomedes,  son  of  Tydeus,  and  king  of  Etolia,  who 
Justinian  says  was  the  founder  of  Erandisium  and  Arpi.  The  centre  figure 
b  that  of  Dolon,  son  of  Eumedes,  a  Trojan.  The  historical  portion  of  the 
scene  is  during  the  Trojan  war,  and  is  as  follows : — Dolon  was  sent  by 
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Hector,  during  the  night,  to  spy  the  Grecian  camp,  for  which  serrice,  if  it 
proved  successful,  he  was  promised  the  horses  of  Achilles ;  hut  he  was 
taken  by  Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  to  whom  he  instantly  disclosed  the  plans 
of  his  countrymen,  and  at  the  same  time  o£Pered  a  large  sum  of  money  lor 
the  preservation  of  his  life.  They  were  not,  however,  induced  to  accede  to 
his  request,  but  punished  his  infidelity  and  treachery  with  death. 

The  figures  are  most  admirably  and  spiritedly  modelled,  and  shew  very 
great  artistic  skill.  There  is  much  action  and  life  in  all  three,  representing, 
as  the  subject  does,  the  pecuHar  feelings  which  animate  them, — Dolon 
hearing  the  approach  of  some  one  whom  he  cannot  see,  while  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes,  gliding  noiselessly  along,  are  anxiously  watching  to  secure  their 
prisoner. 

The  vase  itself  is  nearly  eighteen  inches  high ;  and  with  the  figures, 
measures  altogether  about  thirty-two  inches.  It  is  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  and  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  early  Grecian  art  in 
terra-cotta.  It  has  been  formerly  painted  with  various  colours,  which  in 
many  parts  are  still  remaining.  It  was  found  in  a  grave  at  Ganosa,  and 
the  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  was  presented  to  some  celebrated  warrior 
or  tragedian.  Alike,  both  for  its  historical  and  artistic  merit,  it  is  perfectly 
unique ;  as  no  similar  specimen  exists  in  any  museum  in  Europe. 


A  Mornings  Ramble  in  'Old  Warbington.* 

By  Jamn  Kendrick,  M.D, 

(Rbad    lav    Fbbbuabt,    JL8&9. ) 


Hundreds  of  years  ago,  the  town  of  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  was 
designated  and  known  as  '  Old  Warrington,'  and  although  this  venerable 
appellation  has  fEdlen  into  disuse  in  later  times,  I  see  no  harm  in  reviving 
it,  for  this  evening  at  least,  as  a  catch-word  in  the  title  of  my  paper,  the 
chief  interest  of  which  will  lie  in  its  being  a  record  of  vestigia  within  its 
limits,  as  yet  little  altered,  but  still  fast  fading  away.  Had  our  ancestors 
of  the  sixteenth  century  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  remains,  Saxon, 
Roman,  and  early  British,  which  have  of  late  years  been  here  disinterred,  we 
should  probably  read  of  it  as  '  Ancient  Warrington/  a  title  both  appropriate 
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and  well  deBerred.  But  I  profer  to  use  the  term  *  Old  WarriDgtoD/  sincd 
it  is  not  to  its  ancient  histoiy  that  my  present  remarks  have  reference^  nor 
even  to  the  eTentfoI  passages  of  which  it  was  the  scene  during  the  Civil  War, 
but  simply  to  a  space  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  latter  part  of  the  past 
centaiy,  namely,  from  1767  to  1782,  in  which  Warrington  was,  next  to 
the  metropolis,  the  great  focut  of  the  masters  of  science  and  elegant 
litemtore. 

On  the  28id  of  October,  1757,  the  well  known  Warrington  Academy 
was  opened  for  the  education  of  ministors  to  officiate  in  the  pulpite  of 
psotestant  dissenters,  and  of  young  laymen  of  the  like  persuasion.    That 
neither  pains  nor  expense  were  wanting  in  this  effort  to  supply  the 
dissenting  body  with  a  system  oi  education,  little  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that 
afflHded  by  the  English  universities,  is  evidenced  by  the  men  of  mark  who 
were  selected  as  tutors,  and  by  the  station  in  science  and  literature  which 
waaaoquiredinalterlifebymanyof  the  oZitmm  of  the  Academy.   Amongst 
tiie  former  the  learned  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  author  of  the  **  Hebrew 
Gonoordaooe  to  the  Bible,"  was  selected  as  professor  of  divinity,  and  had  as 
a  ooa4)otor,  and  subsequently  as  a  successor,  the  first  Dr.  Aikin,  who 
bnmi^t  with  him  to  Warrington  his  world-renowned  son,  and  his  daughter 
who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Barbauld.    No  less  eminent,  and  proudly 
ilhistiative  of  the  high-toned  literaiy  society  which  then  existed  at  War- 
liogton,  are  the  names  of  Priestley,  Clayton,  Enfield,  Seddon,  Eeinhold 
FoiBter,  and  Gilbert  Wakefield,  who  were  almost  simultaneously  resident 
here  aa  tutors  in  the  Academy.    Amongst  the  students  who  acquired  at 
Warrington  the  education  which  afterwards  fitted  them  for  a  high  position 
in  the  historic  literature  of  their  country,  we  may  select  the  names  of 
Philip  Taylor,  Dr.  Rigby  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Perdval,  Dr.  Bostock,  Rochemont 
Barbauld,  Dr.  Parry  of  Cirencester,   Pendlebury  Houghton,  Markham 
Salisbury,  Malthos,  and  the  Wedgwoods.     '*  Warrington  Academy,*'  says 
Ifisa  Lucy  Aikin  (herself  a  native  of  Warrington),  in  the  Memoir  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld  prefixed  to  her  works,  **  included  among  ite  totors  names 
eminent  both  in  science  and  in  literature;  with  several  of  these,  and 
especially  with  Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr.  Enfield,  and  their  families,  she  formed 
sincere  and  lasting  friendships.    The  elder  and  more  accomplished  among 
the  studente  composed  an  agreeable  part  of  the  same  society;   and  ite 
animation  was  increased  by  a  mixture  of  young  ladies,  either  residento  in 
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the  town  or  occasional  visitors,  several  of  whom  were  equally  distingiiiBhed 
for  personal  charms,  for  amiable  manners,  and  cultivated  minds.  The 
rising  institution,  which  flourished  for  several  years  in  high  reputation, 
diffused  a  classic  air  over  all  connected  with  it.  Miss  Aikin,  as  was  natural, 
took  a  warm  interest  in  its  success ;  and  no  academic  has  ever  celebnited 
his  alma  mater  in  nobler  strains,  or  with  a  more  filial  affection,  than  she 
has  manifested  in  that  portion  of  her  early  and  beautiful  poem  *The 
Invitation,*  where  her  theme  is  this  *  nursery  of  men  for  future  years.' " 

In  testimony  of  the  brilliant  charms  of  the  female  society  which  then 
enlivened  Warrington,  Mrs.  Barbauld  (then  Miss  Aikin),  writes  from  thenoe 
in  January,  1772,  to  her  friend  Miss  Belsham: — '*I  heard  not  long  ago  a 
piece  of  news  which  pleases  me  beyond  measure ;  can  you  guess  what  it  is  ? 
Mrs.  Lewin  tells  me  that  my  dear  Betsy  *  intends  coming  to  LancashiiB 
soon.  I  hope  these  her  good  intentions  will  speedily  be  put  in  execution ; 
if  we  had  you  here,  Patty  f  and  I  should  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 
We  have  a  knot  of  lasses  just  after  your  own  heart — as  merry,  blithe,  and 
gay  as  you  would  wish  them,  and  very  smart  and  clever — ^two  of  them  are 
the  Miss  Rigbys.  We  have  a  West  Indian  family,  too,  that  I  think  you 
would  like ;  a  young  couple  who  seem  intended  by  nature  for  nothing  but 
mirth,  frolic,  and  gaiety.  I  say  nothing  of  our  young  men,  as  I  would  not 
flatter  you  with  the  hopes  of  any  conquest,  for  the  foresaid  damsels  have 
left  us  no  hearts  to  conquer." 

Add  to  the  above  that  the  philanthropist  Howard  had  a  pi'olonged 
residence  at  Warrington  during  this  intellectual  era,  whilst  Pennant,  the 
naturalist,  and  your  own  Roscoe  and  Dr.  James  Currie  were  frequent  and 
delighted  visitors.  It  was  at  Warrington,  under  Dr.  Aikin  s  tuition,  that 
Mr.  Roscoe's  taste  for  botany  was  first  aroused,  and  he  thus  writes  to  Miss 
Aikin  in  allusion  to  his  attachment  to  her  recently  deceased  father: — 
*'  My  long  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Aikin  is  indeed  connected  with  the  most 
pleasing  recollections.  From  having  accompanied  him  to  his  little  botanical 
garden  in  the  vicinity  of  Warrington,  I  first  imbibed  a  relish  for  those 
pursuits,  and  I  well  remember  that,  on  his  recommendation,  I  was  first  led 
to  the  perusal  of  the  modem  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  which  has  since 
afforded  me  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pleasure." 

There  are  spots  still  remaining  in  Warrington  which  we  look  upon  as 

*  Miss  UelsliHtu.  f  lier  sisier  in-law,  Mrs*  Aikin. 
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hallowed  by  their  association  with  names  like  these,  and  a  desire  that  they 
may  long  remain  so  has  been  my  chief  inducement  to  undertake  the 
iUnstration  of  the  palmy  days  of  the  Warrington  Academy,  by  pointing  out 
these  vesUgia,  which  however  little  they  may  now  interest  the  every-day 
world,  were  cherished  to  the  last  by  our  fathers  with  an  ardour  to  which 
we,  who  are  hunying  on  through  life  at  the  fearful  speed  of  the  railway, 
are  almost  wholly  strangers. 

In  a  letter  with  which  I  was  honored  by  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin,  who  was 
bom  at  Warrington,  and  who  died  in  London  in  April  last,  he  says,  in 
acknowledgment  of  a  few  memorials  of  Warrington,  "  To  me,  who  have 
OYerpassed  my  eightieth  year,  the  end  of  life,  rather  than  its  beginning,  is 
the  subject  of  habitual  contemplation :  my  dearest  affections  are  buried  in 
the  graves  of  those  with  whom  I  began  the  journey  of  life ;  yet  I  thank 
you.  Sir,  veiy  sincerely  for  your  present,  and  the  pcsrusal  of  it  has  led  me 
back  very  agreeably  to  the  morning  of  existence,  the  day-spring  of  hope, 
unchastized  by  experience." 

Such  feelings  of  attachment  are  likewise  beautifully  expressed  by 
Mrs.  Barbaold,  **  Our  Poetsss,''  in  her  epistle  to  Dr.  Enfield,  on  his  revisiting 

Warrington  in  1789. 

"  O  when  thj  feet  retrace  that  western  shore, 
Where  Mersey  winds  his  waters  to  the  main, 
VThen  thy  fond  eyes  familiar  haunts  explore, 
And  paths  well  nigh  effao'd  are  tracked  again ; 
Will  not  thy  heart  with  mixed  emotions  thrill, 
As  scenes  succeeding  scenes  arise  to  view  ? 
While  joy  or  sorrow  past  alike  shall  fill 

Thy  glistening  eyes  with  feeling's  tender  dew. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Were  it,  like  thine,  my  lot  once  more  to  tread 

Plains  now  hut  seen  in  distant  perspective. 

With  that  soft  hue,  that  dubious  gloom  o'erspread, 

That  tender  tint  which  only  time  can  give  ; 

How  would  it  open  every  secret  cell 

Where  cherished  thought  and  fond  remembrance  sleep  ! 

How  many  a  tale  each  conscious  step  would  tell ; 

How  many  a  parted  Mend  these  eyes  would  weep." 

Then  in  aUusion  to  her  father*s  death  and  burial  at  Warrington,  she  thus 
pathetically  concludes : — 

"But  O  the  chief !— If  in  thy  feeling  breast 
The  tender  charities  of  life  reside, 
If  there  domestic  love  have  built  her  nest, 
And  thy  fond  heart  a  parent's  cares  divide ; 
Go  seek  the  turf  where  worth,  where  wisdom  lies, 
Wisdom  and  worth,  ah,  never  to  return  \ 
There,  kneeling,  weep  my  tears,  and  breailie  my  sighs 
A  daughter's  sorrows  o'er  her  father's  urn  ! " 
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During  the  last  fiftj  years  the  population  of  Warrington  has  greaH^r 
increased,  and  the  town  itself  has  been  correspondinglj  extended,  but  H  is 
fortunate  for  my  present  purpose  (that  of  iQustrating  the  predncts  of  the 
academy,  and  the  abodes  of  its  tutors),  that  these  localities  remain  almost 
unaltered  to  the  present  time.  Fifty  yeaxs  more  wiU  inoTitaUy  produce  a 
great  change,  and  should  my  weak  effort  to  perpetuate  these  vetiigm  endure 
so  long,  it  may,  perhaps,  thereby  acquire  additional  value,  as  an  humble 
efifort  to  preserve  even  traces  of  the  footsteps  of  those  whose  names  will 
ever  be  held  dear,  so  long  as  the  beauties  of  true  poetiy  and  elegu&t 
literature  are  cultivated  and  admired. 


We  already  possess  the  general  biography  of  these  '  Warrington 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Aikin,  of  his  daughter  Lucy  Aikin,  who  is  still  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  of  other  near  friends,  eaad  in  one 
instance,  tliat  of  Dr.  Priestley,  by  lumsell  In  Ihe  8th,  9th,  and  10th 
volumes  of  the  Monthly  Repository  qf  Theology,  t^.^  the  history  of  the 
Warrington  Academy,  and  of  its  tutors,  together  with  a  list  of  the  students, 
forms  a  very  interesting  series  of  communications  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  William  Turner,  now  resident  in  Manchester,  who  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  ninety-two  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  alumni  of  the  Warrington 
Academy.  With  these  ample  sources  of  reference,  I  may  be  excused 
omitting  any  lengthened  biographical  notices,  and  a  few  brief  observationa 
as  we  pass  along  will  be  sufficient  to  identify  these  '  men  of  mark*  with  the 
different  spots  to  which  it  is  my  intention  to  conduct  my  hearers. 

Regarding  my  friends  as  visitors  for  the  first  time  to  the  town,  I  shall 
make  the  Warrington  station  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
the  starting  point  of  our  morning  s  ramble,  and  proceeding  thence  about 
860  yards  towards  the  centre  of  the  t0¥m,  I  would  direct  their  attention  to 
a  plain  but  substantial  house  in  Sankey  street,  frt)nting  to  the  end  of 
Golbome  street,  which  on  the  29th  of  September,  1740,  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  estimable  Dr,  Thomas  Percival.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
frt)nt  of  this  house  has  been  overlaid  with  stucco,  but  I  am  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  sketch  of  its  original  appearance  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  who  feels  an  additional  interest  in  the  house,  from 
its  being  for  some  years  the  residence  of  Samuel  FothergiU,  a  faithful 
and  highly-gifted  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  letters  have 
been  edited,  with  a  memoir  prefixed,  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Crosfield,  of 
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this  town.  Until  Dr.  Percivals  permanent  remoyai  to  Manchester,  his 
childbood  and  youth  were  spent  here,  his  name  being  the  first  enrolled  in 
the  list  of  the  students  of  the  Acadetny,  20th  October,  1757.  A  few  years 
wexe  spent  at  Edinbozgh  whilst  taking  his  degree  in  Medicine,  and  in  1767 
he  commenced  that  careter  in  Manchester  which  earned  for  him,  before  all 
othiws  of  his  day,  the  character  of  an  accomplished  and  conscientious 
physician.  "  In  a  few  words,'*  says  Dr.  Magee, ''  he  was  an  author  without 
Tanity,  a  philosopher  without  pride,  a  scholar  without  pedantry,  and  a 
chhslian  without  guile.  Affable  in  his  manners,  courteous  in  his  conver- 
sation, dignified  in  his  deportment,  cheerful  in  his  temper,  warm  in  his 
afiections,  steady  in  his  friendships,  mild  in  his  resentments,  and  unshaken 
in  his  principles ;  the  grand  object  of  his  life  was  usefulness,  and  the 
grand  spring  of  all  his  actions  was  religion." 

The  house  we  are  now  regarding,  and  much  of  the  aidyoining  property, 
were  then  held  by  the  father  of  Dr.  Percival  under  a  lease  from  the  Legh 
fiunOy,  and  until  a  comparatively  few  years  a  large  extent  of  this  ground, 
let  as  gardens  to  the  public,  was  known  as  Percival*s  Orchard,  and  a 
narrow  lane,  now  supplanted  by  the  present  Bold  street,  was  known  as 
Pexdval^s  or  Pewdirs  lane.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  venerated  name 
has  been  annihilated  in  the  Course  of  modem  improvements,  and  the  only 
connection  of  this  great  and  good  man  with  the  place  of  his  birth  which 
now  remains  to  us,  is  a  small  court  in  a  different  part  of  the  town,  known 
as  Perdval's  Fold.  Here  the  descendants  of  Dr.  Percival  still  retain  some 
property,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  we  may  see  his  name  affixed  to 
a  locality  more  worthy  of  him. 

Leaving  now  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Percival,  we  turn  to  the  right  into 
Bold  street,  and  following  its  course  are  led  to  the  well-known  Warrington 
Bridge,  which  as  the  only  pass  over  the  Mersey  in  former  times,  except  by 
ford  or  feny,  was  always  considered  the  key  of  the  two  counties  palatine. 
But  without  crossing  it,  we  are  here,  on  this  occasion,  to  contemplate  a 
plain  and  sombre  mansion  at  its  Lancashire  extremity,  for  this  was  the 
building  selected  by  the  dissenting  body  for  the  commencement  of  the 
Aeadmny  m  1767.  "  In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  this  year,"  says  the 
Rev.  William  Turner,  "  the  committee  were  busily  employed  in  making 
arrangements  for  obtaining  suitable  accommodations  for  the  several  tutors, 
and  a  public  hall,  libnuy  and  class  room,  with  a  view  to  the  commencement 
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of  the  first  session,  early  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Acooidinglj,  a 
range  of  buildings  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  bridge  was  engaged,  to 
which  was  attached  a  considerable  extent  of  garden  ground,  and  a  handsome 
terrace-walk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey;  possessing,  altogether,  a 
respectable  collegiate  appearance.  Here  the  academy  continued  for  sereiBl 
years.*'    Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  her  poem  of  the  *  luYitation,*  q^Jces  allusion  to 

this  building : — 

"  If  ark  wbeie  its  simple  front  yon  mansioii  rears. 
The  nursery  of  men  for  fntare  years ! 
Here  callow  chiefr  and  embryo  statesmen  lie, 
And  unfledged  poets  short  ezciirsions  try ; 
While  Mersey's  gentle  current,  which  too  long 
By  fame  neglected  and  unknown  to  song. 
Between  his  rushy  banks — ^no  poet* s  theme — 
Had  crept  inglorious  like  a  vulgar  stream. 
Reflects  th'  ascending  seats  widi  conscious  pride, 
And  dares  to  emulate  a  classic  tide." 

The  garden  behind  this  hoase  had,  a  few  years  since,  a  good  specimeo 
of  the  substantial  alcove  or  summer  house,  which  was  much  in  vogue  at 
Warrington  during  the  18th  century,  as  would  appear  from  the  number 
yet  remaining,  though  mostly  in  a  dilapidated  state.  They  are  all  square 
brick  buildings,  with  flattened  roofs,  raised  upon  arches,  and  reached  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  on  the  outside.  Whilst  the  space  beneath  the  arches 
is  occupied  by  a  seat  and  rustic  table,  the  upper  room  is  generally  well 
finished  with  a  moulded  ceiling  and  cornice,  fireplace  and  mantlepiece, 
having  also  two  or  more  well  made  sashed  windows.  They  were  evidently 
intended  for  the  entertainment  of  a  small  and  select  party,  where  visitors 
of  the  gentler  sex  were  present,  if  not  predominating. 

Lea^ing  now  this  interesting  old  house  and  garden,  we  are  to  proceed 
up  Bridge  Street  towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  passing  on  our  way, 
opposite  the  Royal  Oak  tavern,  the  humble  dwelling  of  John  Macgovan, 
author  of  "  Dialogues  of  Devils,"  "  The  Shaver,"  "  The  Canker  Worm," 
and  numerous  controversial  works.  He  was  resident  here  for  some  years, 
exercising  the  business  of  a  bread  baker,  and  on  Sundays  officiating  as 
minister  at  the  ancient  chapel  of  the  Baptists,  at  Hill-clifi',  near  Warrington. 

Proceeding  onwards  in  our  course  up  Bridge  Street,  we  pass  the 
temporary  residence  of  one  whom  nations  have  combined  to  honour, 
the  philanthropist  Howard.  It  is  a  laige  house  nearly  opposite  to 
the  gateway  of  the  Eagle  and  Child  Inn,  and  has  been  newly  fronted 
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within  comparodvelj  few  years.  The  tenant  with  whom  Howard  lodged 
was  a  Mrs.  Wilde,  silversmith,  bat  the  house  has  at  the  present  time  no 
occupant,  having  been  veiy  lately  left  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ghrimes,  cooper. 
Here  the  philanthropist  lodged  for  some  months  daring  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1777,  whilst  his  first  publication,  and  that  which  ndsed  him  a 
fame  throughout  Europe,  *'The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and 
Wales"  was  going  through  Mr.  Eyres's  press  at  Warrington.  In  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Aikin  to  Mrs,  Barhatdd^  dated  in  February,  1777,  is  the  following 
passage: — ^'^We  have  a  work  now  in  Eyres*s  press  which  will,  I  think, 
establish  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  the  best  mauy  if  not  the  most  elegant 
writer,  in  England.  It  is  the  benevolent  Mr.  Howard's  account  of  Prisons, 
a  subject  which  he  has  for  some  years  pursued  with  a  spirit  and  assiduity 
that  looks  scarcely  d  a  piece  with  anything  else  to  be  met  with  in  this 
degenerate  age.  Nothing  but  his  book  can  give  a  proper  idM  of  the  dangers 
and  fatigues  he  has  gone  through  in  his  truly  patriotic  design.  He  has 
been  here,  superintending  the  printing,  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  will 
stay  as  much  longer.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  every  day,  being 
his  corrector  and  reviser,  and  so  forth."  I  will  quote,  too,  a  passage  from 
Howard's  biographer,  Mr.  Brown,  which  is  interesting  from  its  minuteness 
of  detail  respecting  the  daily  routine  of  his  life  whilst  at  Warrington. 
'*  To  second,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  laudable  anxiety  which 
Mr.  Howard  felt  to  render  his  work  as  free  from  faults  as  possible, 
Mr.  Eyres  selected  one  of  his  compositors,  on  whom  he  could  place  the 
greatest  dependence,  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  it,  and  to  receive  from  the 
author  himself  such  directions  as  he  should  think  proper  to  give  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  would  have  it  printed,  and  the  alterations  he  might  make 
as  it  passed  through  the  press.  For  the  purpose  of  being  near  the  scene  of 
his  labours  in  superintending  the  progress  of  his  work,  he  took  lodgings  in 
a  house  dose  to  his  printer's  shop;  and  so  inde&tigable  was  he  in  his 
attention  to  the  business  which  had  fixed  his  temporary  abode  there,  that 
during  a  veiy  severe  winter  he  was  always  called  up  by  two  in  the  morning, 
thoogh  he  did  not  retire  to  rest  till  ten,  and  sometimes  half  after  ten  at 
rn^^t.  His  reason  for  this  early  rising  was,  that  he  found  the  morning 
the  stillest  part  of  the  day»  and  that  in  which  he  was  the  least  disturbed  in 
his  work  of  revising  the  sheets  as  they  came  from  the  press,  ^either  before 
they  were  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Aikin,  or  after  they  had 
undergone  his  revision,  lest  some  little  typographical  error  might  have 
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his  breaUMt;  when  pmustiieUy  at  eight  he  r^siied  to  the  panting  office, 
and  lemained  these  until  the  woikmen  went  to  dinner  at  one,  when  he 
letsmed  to  his  ledgingSf  and  patting  some  hiead  andiaiains,  or  other  diied 
frnaU  in  his  pocket,  genenUytookawalkintheootskirtSQf  tiietowndaxiiig 
the  time  of  their  ahsenco,  eating,  as  he  walked  along,  his  hermit  fsups,  which, 
with  a  (^ass  of  water  on  his  return,  was  the  only  dinner  he  erer  took.  Some- 
times he  wodd  call  in  open  a  friend  in  his  way,  thon^  die  acquaintance  he 
formed  in  this  town  was  not  very  numeroos,  consiatiog  principaUy  of  a  few 
manihers  of  the  sodety  of  Friends,  to  whose  hahits  and  manners  he  was  at  all 
times  attached,  and  some  of  the  literaiy  men  of  unitarian  sentiments,  whom 
the  academy  for  tjvining  young  men  to  the  ministiy  in  that  denominatiiML  had 
attracted  there.  With  persons  of  his  own  religious  Tiews  he  had  but  little 
nfpcxrtainty  ofassociating,  the  Cal?inistic  Indq^ndent  inteiest  there  being 
.even  lower  at  that  period  than  it  is  in  the  pssent  day.  With  some  few  of 
this  perBuasion  he  did,  however,  occasionally  mingle  in  the  social  interooorse 
cf  priTste  life,  as  well  as  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  which  he  regukriy 
attended  in  their  humUe  place  of  wcHRship.  When  he  had  returned  to  the 
printing  office,  he  generally  remained  there  until  the  men  left  woriK,  and 
then,  I  am  informed,  repaired  to  Mr.  Aikin*s  house,  to  go  through  with  him 
any  sheets  which  might  have  been  composed  during  the  day,  or,  if  there 
were  nothing  upon  which  he  wished  to  consult  him,  would  either  ^ud  an 
hour  with  some  other  friend,  or  return  to  his  own  lodgings,  where  he  took 
his  tea  or  coffee  in  lieu  of  supper,  and  at  his  usual  hour  retired  to  bed.** 

Many  other  interesting  particulars  of  Mr.  Howard's  daily  routine  of  life 
are  g^ven  by  Mr.  Brown  as  witnessed  at  Warrington,  for  besides  his  first 
visit  in  1777,  he  was  resident  here,  and  on  each  occasion  for  some  months, 
in  the  years  1779,  1788,  and  for  the  last  time  in  1789,  when  his  work 
''On  the  Principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe"  was  printed  by  Mr.  Eyres.  It 
is  oidy  a  few  years  since  James  Boby,  the  careful  compositor  above  referred 
to,  died  at  the  age  of  64  years,  and  he,  too,  was  always  eloquent  in  the 
praise  of  Mr.  Howard*s  general  benevolence  and  liberality  to  himself  and 
ins  feUow'-workmen.  A  medal  of  the  philanthropist  was  fastened  to  his 
printing  press,  and  was  only  taken  down  when  the  old  man  left  the  office 
he  had  served  so  long,  for  the  sick  bed  from  which  he  never  again  returned. 
l%ere  are  still  several  memorials  of  Howard  remaining  at  Warrington,  in 
He  form  of  triflinfl  presents  to  his  friends,  and  I  believe  that  no  other  town 
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erer  will  or  can  exceed  om  in  the  Tenention  and  eeleem  with  ^dddi  his 
memory  ie  retBuied. 

Proceeding  onwards  for  a  short  distance,  in  the  course  described  by 
Dr.  Aikin  and  Mr.  Brown  as  the  daily  footsteps  of  the  philanthropist,  we 
are  brought  to  the  site  of  Mr,  Eyrn'9  Frets,  The  whole  of  the  picturesque 
front  has,  howerer,  long  been  remored,  and  tiie  interior  much  altered ;  but 
its  most  serious  injury  was  sustained  in  December,  1848,  by  a  disastrous 
fire,  which  broke  out  in  the  upper  stoiy  of  the  building,  consuming  a  laige 
amocmt  of  manuscripts  and  corrected  proofs,  which  had  been  carefully 
presenred  since  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Eyres's  business  as  a  printer. 
The  interest  of  this  curious  store,  and  its  irreparable  loss,  will  be  under- 
stood when  I  state  that  from  this  printing-office  issued  the  original  editions 
of  moAa  by  tiie  Aiidns,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Dr.  Enfield,  Priestley,  Boscoe, 
Cunia,  PerdTal,  Gfibert  Wakefield,  Ferriar,  John  Howard,  Pennant,  and 
Wataon's  '  History  of  the  House  (A  Wanen,'  the  last  of  which  is  desdgnated 
by  GObert  Wakefield  as  *'  perhaps  the  most  accurate  specimen  of  typography 
ever  produced  by  any  press."  The  first  newspaper  published  within  the 
county  of  Lancaster  issued  from  Mr.  Eyrcs's  printing-office  at  Warrington, 
and  amcmgst  the  ii^jured  relics  of  the  disastrous  fire  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
was  found  one  of  the  original  wood-cuts  affixed  to  the  '  Warrington  Ad- 
Tertiser.*  Although  much  curtailed  of  its  original  dimensions,  the 
Historic  Society  honored  me  by  making  use  of  it  in  the  fifth  Tolume  of 
their  transactions. 

At  this  point  of  our  '  Bamble '  we  turn  to  the  right  hand  down  the  Butter- 
Maiket  Street,  passing  in  our  way  to  the  Academy  the  house  occupied  by 
Dr.  Taylor,  the  author  of  the  *  Hebrew  Concordance  to  the  Bible,'  who  was 
alluded  to  at  thtf  outset  of  my  paper  as  the  first  elected  tutor  and  president 
of  the  Academy.  It  is  situated  opposite  to  the  end  of  Bank  Street,  but 
being  now  divided  into  two  tenements,  one  of  which  is  occupied  as  a  flour 
warehouse,  presents  little  trace  of  its  original  appearance. 

Proceeding  onwards  down  the  Butter-Market  Street,  the  second  turning 
to  the  light  brings  us  into  the  classic  precincts  of  the  Academy^  and  the 
noise  and  bustle  which  we  at  once  leave  behind  us,  is  ainglarly  contrasted 
with  the  almost  cloistered  stillness  which  here  prevails.  No  rumbling 
dcay,  nor  rattling  omnibus  obtrudes  itself  here,  nor  does  the  crowd  of 
hungry  arttzans,  visible  in  eveiy  manufaoturing  town  at  the  dinner-hour, 
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make  this  a  thoroughfare  to  their  homes.  Oiiginallj  destined  for  the  quiet 
seat  of  instruction,  the  chief  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  Warring- 
ton have  here  found  an  appropriate  home.  The  main  building  of  the 
Academy  accommodates,  on  its  ground  floor,  a  prosperous  School  of  Art, 
whilst  the  upper  stories  are  tenanted  by  the  Warrington  Church  Institute. 
The  left  wing  of  the  court  is  occupied  by  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  and 
although  the  right  wing  is  held  by  priyate  individuals,  it  is  occupied  as  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  young  ladies.  At  one  time,  it  is  true,  the 
large  rooms  of  the  Academy  were  made  use  of  as  a  storehouse  for  sail-doth, 
and  for  manufactured  cotton  goods,  a  desecration  of  her  beloTed  resort 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  her  Epistle  to  Dr.  Enfleld,  on  bis 
revisiting  Warrington  in  1780.  The  beauty  of  these  few  verses  demands 
that  I  should  quote  them  here,  although  the  opprobrium  she  deplores  no 
longer  exists,  and  although  it  is  also  to  be  feared  that  the  **  learned  echoes" 
and  the  **  Castalian  dews",  of  which  she  sings,  have  disappeared,  never  to 
return. 

**  Lo  there  the  seats  where  science  lo?ed  to  dwell. 
Where  liberty  her  ardent  spirit  breathed ; 
While  each  glad  Naiad  from  her  secret  cell. 
Her  native  sedge  with  classic  honours  wreathed. 

O  seats  beloved  in  vain  !  your  rising  dome. 
With  what  fond  joy  my  youthful  eyes  surveyed ; 

Pleased  by  your  sacred  springs  to  find  my  home, 
And  tune  my  lyre  beneath  your  growing  shade ! 

Does  desolation  spread  his  gloomy  veil. 

Your  g^rass- grown  courts  and  silent  halls  along  ? 
Or  busy  hands  there  pile  the  cumbroas  sail. 

And  trade's  harsh  din  succeed  the  muse's  song  ? 
Yet  still,  perhaps,  in  some  sequestered  walk. 

Thine  ear  shall  catch  the  tale  of  other  times ; 
Still  in  fidnt  sounds  the  learned  echoes  talk. 

Where  unprofimed  as  yet  by  vulgar  chimes. 

Do  not  the  deeply  wounded  trees  still  bear, 

The  dear  memorial  of  some  infant  flame  ? 
And  murmuring  sounds  yet  fill  the  haUowed  air. 

Once  vocal  to  the  youthfdl  poet's  fame  f 

For  where  her  sacred  step  impressed  the  muse. 
She  left  a  long  perfume  through  all  the  bowers ; 

Still  may'st  thou  gather  thence  Castallan  dews, 
In  honeyed  sweetness  clinging  to  the  flowers." 

The  Academy  itself,  erected  in  1762,  as  more  convenient  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Institution,  is  a  plain  three-story  building,  the  lowest  room  of 
which  was  used  as  the  common-hall  and  library,  whilst  the  two  upper 
stories  were  devoted  to  class-rooms.  I  presume  that  the  lower  story  was 
also  the  dining  room  of  the  students,  as  the  commons  were  provided  by  a 
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regularly  appointed  purveyor.  Each  student  had  a  separate  room  assigned 
to  him  in  a  range  of  huildings  erected  in  1767  on  the  west  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  a  general  servant  or  "  scout"  was  found  in  the  person  of 
Feter  Cropper^  who  died  in  Warrington  a  few  years  since,  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  He  was  the  veritable  Joseph,  m  Dr.  Aikin*B  amusing  Farm-Yard 
Jowmalf  written  for  the  *  Evenings  at  Home,''  and  the  terror  of  poor  Joseph 
at  the  supposed  ghost  is  hut  the  humourous  description  of  Peter  Cropper's 
flight  at  a  mischievous  device  of  some  few  of  the  students.  Passing 
through  a  door-way  at  the  end  of  the  building  we  enter  a  small  garden 
belongmg  to  the  Institution,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  is  the  precise 
spot  where  Mr.  Koeooe  first  imbibed  from  Dr.  Aikin  his  taste  for  the 
study  of  botany. 

The  large  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  Academy  Court,  was  the  resi- 
dence assigned  in  the  first  instance  to  Mr,  John  HoU,  Dr.  Taylor's 
coadjutor,  and  tutor  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Academy, 
aod  at  his  decease  in  1772  it  was  occupied  by  Dr.  John  Reinhold  Forster^ 
the  naturalist)  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage  round 
the  world.  He  held,  for  a  few  years  only,  the  chairs  of  natural  history  and 
modem  languages  in  our  Academy,  and  whilst  resident  here,  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Mrs,  Anne  Blackbume  of  Warrington,  a  celebrated  naturalist, 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Linnssus,  who  named  after  her  one  of  the 
American  Warblers,  (Sylvia  Blackbumia,)  Dr.  Forster  also  named  in 
her  honour  a  genus  of  New  Holland  plants,  (Blackbumia.)  On  his 
departure  from  Warrington  the  house  we  are  considering  was  occupied  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Enjield,  who  came  to  the  institution  as  tutor  in  belles 
lettres  in  1770,  and  resided  here  for  two  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Academy  in  1783. 

The  house  opposite,  was  from  the  period  of  its  erection  to  1767,  the 
residence  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley.  A  small  two-stoiy  house  behind 
it  was  used  by  him  as  a  laboratory  for  chemical  and  electrical  experiments, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  here  made  his  earliest  discoveries  of  the 
nature  of  oxygen,  carbonic  and  nitrous  oxides,  and  other  gases  not  pre- 
riously  known.  Mrs.  Barbauld  has  given  us  an  amusing  poetical  description 
of  this  litlli^  sanctum  in  her  Inventory  of  the  Furniture  in  Dr.  Priestley's 
Study,  for  as  such  he  appears  to  have  used  it,  as  w<aU  as  a  laboratory.  The 
whole  is  too  long  to  quote  here,  but  a  few  lines  wLQ  impart  character  to  my 
present  notice  of  it. 
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**  A  BMP  of  ewmj  ecmatrj  Jkaovii, 
With  not  a  fool  of  land  his  own. 
A  list  of  lofts  that  kiefced  a  d»t 
Ob  this  poor  c^be,  from  Plol.  the  Fini; 
He  bopesa — indeed  it  is  bat  fiur,~- 
Soise  day  tt»  get  a  eomer  then. 
A  group  of  all  the  Bridab  kings. 
Fair  emblem !  on  a  packthread  swings. 
The  Fathenw  rsngwd  in  goodly  lov, 
A  decent,  ▼eneiable  show. 
Writ  a  gieat  whUe  ago,  they  tdl  ns. 
And  many  an  inch  o*ertop  their  lallowiL 
A  Jnvenal  to  hunt  for  motloea; 
And  Ovid's  tales  of  nymphs  and  giotloo. 
The  meek-rob*d  lawyers,  all  in  while  ; 
Pore  aa  the  lamb, — at  least  to  sight. 
A  shelf  of  botdes,  jar  and  phial. 
By  ^irtiich  the  rognes  he  can  deiy  all^— 
AU  filled  with  Ugfatning  keen  and  genuine. 
And  many  a  little  imp  he'll  pen  yon  in ; 
Which,  like  Le  Sage's  sprite,  let  ont. 
Among  the  neighboois  makea  a  root; 
Brings  down  the  li^tning  on  their  booses. 
And  kiUs  their  geese,  and  frights  their  spooses.** 

It  was  here,  too,  (I  mean  io  this  humble  bailding,)  that  Mm.  Bartaiiki 
penned  her  charming  poem,  The  Mouses  Petition^  the  elegance  of  feeliDg 
of  which  has  enshrined  it  in  the  memoiy  d  our  early  school-dajs.  She 
was  then  Miss  Aikin,  and  with  the  freedom  of  interoonrse  which  her 
affection  for  Dr.  Priestley's  fiunily  induced,  had  made  her  way  one  monimg 
into  the  vacant  study  of  the  philosopher,  and  findmg  the  little  amnul, 
which  she  immortalized  by  her  yerses,  imprisoned  in  a  tmp,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  experimented  upon,  and  of  course  killed  in  the  trial,  she 
wiled  away  the  interral  of  Dr.  Priestley^s  absence  by  the  composition  of 
this  short  but  beautiful  poem.  I  shall  not  quote  it  here,  for  the  yenes 
faaye  become  household  words. 

Leaving  the  quiet  quadrangle  of  the  Academy,  which  was  once  closed 
by  a  handsome  iron  gateway  and  miUng,  we  turn  for  a  short  distance  further 
down  the  Butter-Market  Street,  for  here,  directly  opposite  to  the  Dispen- 
sary, is  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  talented  £smily  of  the  Aikim. 
When  the  first  Dr.  Aikin  came  to  Warrington  in  1758,  his  daughter, 
subsequently  Mn.  Barbatdd,  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  this  house  was 
her  beloved  home  until  1774,  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  when  she  married 
the  Rev.  Bochemont  Barbauld,  and  removed  to  Palgnnre^  in  Suffolk. 
"  The  years  passed  by  her  at  Warrington,*'  says  her  biographer.  Miss  Lucy 
Aikin,  "  comprehended  perhaps  the  happiest,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant 
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portkm  of  faei*  exiBteiice."  Hexe  were  wr^n  her  earliest  Poeme,  from 
which  I  hacre  quoted  largely,  and  from  them  all  we  may  gather  with  what 
emotioiis  she  would  recur  to  this  scene  of  her  early  affections  and  friend- 
ships. The  house  we  are  regarding  was  of  course  the  home  of  her  hrolher 
also.  Dr.  John  Aikin,  who  was  only  eleven  yean  of  age  when  he  came  to 
WaErnngton,  and  his  daughter  in  his  biography  at  this  period  says,  that 
"he  was  immediately  entered  among  the  students,  and  attended  the  lectures 
of  his  &ther  and  the  other  tutors.  Three  diligent  years  passed  in  this 
ntoation,  enabled  him  to  add  a  considerable  superstructure  of  yarious 
knowledge  to  the  firm  grammatical  foundation  previously  laid  at  Eibworth, 
and  what  was  of  still  more  importance,  imbued  him  indelibly  with  that 
love  of  letters  which  became  at  once  the  ornament  and  safeguard  of  his 
youth,  and  the  occupation  and  solace  of  evexy  succeeding  period  of  his 
life."  For  some  subsequent  years  he  was  mostly  absent  in  Scotland, 
London,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  medical 
prdfeasion,  of  which  he  commenced  the  actual  practice  at  Chester  in  1770, 
but  quitted  it  for  Warrington  in  the  year  folbwing.  His  career  as  a 
litamy  writer  commenced  immediately,  and  all  his  early  productioBs^  like 
those  of  his  sister,  were  printed  at  Warrington  by  Mr.  Eyres.  His  suocesB 
in  the  medical  profession,  during  his  residence  of  thirteen  years  at  War- 
rington, was  good,  but  still  below  his  expectations,  and  in  1784  he  left  this 
town  for  Taonouth,  but  eventually  settled  in  Loudon.  "  Notwithstandii^^ 
the  ciieumstanoes,"  says  Miss  Lacy  Aikin,  '*  whieh  had  rendered  him  justly 
disaatisfied  with  his  professional  situation  at  Warrington,  Ins  fedings  on 
the  near  ptoapeet  of  departure  made  him  sensible,  that  in  the  way  of  soeial 
and  friendly  enjoyment  he  had  many  sacrifices  to  make  in  quitting  that 
county  which  had  extended  so  affectionate  an  adoption  to  his  parents,  his 
sister,  and  hims^;  and  which  was  the  seene  of  all  the  dearest  reeollectioiMi 
of  his  youth,  and  the  birthplace  of  his  children.'*  These  children  who 
were  bcHm  to  him  in  Warrington  were-^1.  Arthur^  who  was  for  many  years 
Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  Guy's 
Hospital.  2.  Charles  Bochenumt,  the  author  of  a  **  Dictionaiy  of  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy,"  who  settled  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  London,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  Wakefield.  8.  Edmund^  a  well-known 
ar^itect  iviiverpool.  And  4.  Lucy,  the  authoress  and  biographer,  who 
is  now  the  sole  surviving  child.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  private  residences 
which  can  boast  of  such  a  constellation  of  talent  and  worth  combined  in 
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one  fiftmilj  tinder  one  roof,  and  I  therefore  look  upon  the  reeidence  of 
Dr.  Aikin  in  Warrington  as  a  spot  attended  with  our  most  pleasing  and 
refined  associations. 

There  is  yet  one  other  shiine  included  in  mj  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
vestigia  of  the  Warrington  Ao^my,  to  which  I  would  fain  direct  a  Tisitor, 
the  house  of  OUbert  Wakefield,  in  Bewsey  Street,  were  it  not  for  the  intricacy 
of  the  route,  and  the  alterations  which  it  has  undergone  from  its  original 
appearance.  But  this  is  of  less  importance,  sii^ce  his  name  is  always  linked 
with  that  of  Dr.  Aikin  hy  the  honds  of  that  long  abiding  friendship  which 
commenced  at  Warrington,  and  was  cemented  hy  still  dearer  ties.  Mr. 
Wakefield  came  to  Warrington,  1779,  as  classical  tutor  in  the  academy, 
and  remained  here  until  its  close  in  1783.  In  his  personal  memoirs, 
written  some  years  afterwards,  he  says,  "  I  reflect  to  this  day,  with  a  pensive 
pleasure,  saddened  by  regret,  on  the  delightful  converse, 

*'  That  flow  of  reason,  and  that  feast  of  aool," 

which  I  enjoyed  at  Warrington  with  my  colleagues ;  especially  at  a  weekly 
meeting,  holden  alternately  at  the  house  of  each  other,  and  rendered  still 
more  agreeable  by  the  occasional  accession  of  some  congenial  spirit,  resident 
on  the  spot,  or  casually  introduced  as  a  visitor : 

"  While  snmmer  snns  roll  onperceiTed  away." 

So  &r  as  I  know  we  have  now  visited  each  spot  which  can  be  safely 
identified  with  the  Warrington  Academy  and  its  tutors.  I  feel  that  the 
remarks  which  I  have  made  have  done  their  subject  but  scanty  justice,  and 
yet  I  am  not  without  an  emotion  of  fear  that  I  have  assigned  to  it  an 
interest  which  exists  only  in  my  own  "  amor  loci^  But  without  such  a 
feeling  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  our  local  annals  will  be  long  preserved. 
Not  that  we  can  use  these  annals  as  a  matter  for  boasting,  but  rather  as  a 
salutaiy  proof  of  our  own  littleness,  for  if  we  compare  the  present  intel- 
lectual condition  of  Warrington  with  that  of  the  era  of  its  Academy,  we  can- 
not deny,  but  are  bound  to  confess,  that  **  there  were  giants  in  those  days.*' 

True  it  is,  that  all  these  *  Worthies*  were  members  of  other  communions 
than  my  own ;  but  advocate  as  T  am  for  the  lasting  union  of  our  church  and 
state,  I  can  yet  live  in  harmony  with  those  who  have  been  led  to  think 
differently.  The  reign  of  bigotry  and  prejudice  has  passed  away,  and  we 
are  now  free  to  admire  the  possessors  of  character  and  talent,  however  much 
they  may  differ  from  us  in  politics  or  religion. 
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NOTICBS  OF   BbITISH   ANTIQUITIES — No.    2.      OBJECTS   IN   GlASS. 

By  Edward  Benn,  Esq, 
(Bbad  4th  Jahoabt,  1895.) 


In  mj  paper,  No.  1,  on  British  Antiquities'^'  an  opinion  was  expressed, 
founded  on  observation  made  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
various  objects  of  a  remote  period  were  found  in  Ireland,  that  articles  of 
stone  w^ie  more  recent  than  those  of  bronze,  iron,  and  glass,  which  many 
suppose  to  be  quite  modem  in  comparison.  As  a  farther  illustration  of 
this  matter,  nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  accounts  I  have  frequently 
receiTod  of  the  discovery  of  glass  beads.  These  articles  are  found  under 
such  circumstances  as  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  they  belonged  to  an  age 
so  distant  as  to  seem  quite  incredible ; — ^in  those  localities,  indeed,  in  which 
are  discovered  those  great  fossil  teeth,  said  to  have  been  of  an  extinct 
horse.  These  extntordinaiy  teeth  are  scattered  over  the  county  of  Antrim, 
ioT  instance,  in  considerable  numbers,  and  their  history  and  origin  are  to 
me  quite  inexplicable.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  teeth  have  been 
found  in  absolute  connection  with  the  beads,  but  both  have  been  discovered 
at  the  same  depth  in  the  subsoil  and  in  the  alluvial  soil,  as  I  have  taken 
pains  to  ascertain.  Some  of  these  beads  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of 
skill,  but  indeed  to  make  glass  of  any  kind  proves  that  a  people  have  ad- 
vanced far  beyond  the  savage  state.  The  question  is,  were  these  beads 
fabricated  in  Ireland  ?  That  some  of  them  were,  we  must  believe,  till  it  is 
shewn  that  similar  productions  are  met  with  in  other  countries,  and  many 
of  them  are  so  remarkable  and  have  such  a  curious  appearance,  that  if 
discovered  in  the  ground  elsewhere,  the  circumstance  would,  it  is  most 
probable,  be  generally  known.  Till  such  shall  prove  the  fact  they  must, 
therefore,  be  classed  as  Irish. 

There  is,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  great  liability  to  error  in 
an  inquiry  of  this  kind.  We  know  that  beads  have  been  used  at  the 
most  remote  period,  and  that  they  are  also  in  use  at  the  present  day ; 
and  it  therefore  requires  much  caution  in  assigning  a  great  age  to 
what  may  be  found  comparatively  modem.  Keeping  this  fact  in  view, 
therefore,  I  wiU  confine  myself  to  descriptions  and  exhibitions  of  beads 
actually  found  in  the  earth  in  a  given  locality,  hoping  that  those  who  are 
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in  possession  of  facts  confirming  what  is  stated  or  otherwise,  will  make 
their  information  known,  as  it  is  only  bj  such  co-operation  that  the  truth 
can  be  reached,  and  it  is  also  highly  important  to  compare  the  productions 
of  one  locality  with  those  of  another. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  I  exhibit  a  bead,  No.  1,  which  is  not 
glass,  nor  of  British  manufiACture.  It  is  found  commonly  in  Antrim,  under 
circumstances  corresponding  with  those  of  the  other  beads  referred  to ;  also  in 
England,  and  I  believe  generally  over  the  Continent.  A  necklace  of  beads 
of  this  kind  was  discovered,  I  think,  in  making  the  foundation  for  London 
Bridge,  in  connection  with  Roman  remains  as  old  as  about  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era.  We  will  not  probably  err  in  assigning  to  them,  therefore, 
an  age  of  about  dOOO  years.  They  are  of  Terra  Cotta  and  have  been  of  a 
beautiful  ultramarine  colour.  I  have  never  seen  them  of  any  other  colour, 
except  one,  which  was  a  brilliant  carmine  red,  and  which  was  found  four 
feet  deep  in  alluvial  soil  near  Belfast.  These  beads  were  of  different  sizes. 
That  which  I  exhibit  is  very  large  and  was  probably  the  centre  of  the  neck- 
lace, being  gradually  smaller  as  they  receded  to  each  extremity.  If  I  am 
rightly  informed,  what  I  may  call  Irish  beads  have  been  found,  indicating, 
from  their  depth  in  the  ground  or  otherwise,  a  much  higher  d^ee  of 
antiquity  than  the  red  one  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  foreign  beads. 
Their  form  is  what  the  world  calls  graceful  or  classic,  their  type  being  an 
orange  or  melon.  The  colours  have  also  been  very  beautiful,  but  they  have 
not  stood  the  test  of  time,  as  it  is  only  from  remaining  spots  we  can  judge  of 
their  original  brightness,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  attempt  at  variety  of  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  which  I  consider  to  be  British  have  such  variety  of 
form  and  ornament  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  of  tlie  same  pattern.  There 
is  scarcely  any  shape  that  a  bead  could  be  made  to  assiune,  of  which  examples 
could  not  be  found  among  them.  There  are  also  a  great  many  shades  of 
colour ;  dark  blue,  however,  is  the  most  prevalent ;  they  are  generally  not 
brilliant,  but  seem  to  be  extremely  durable,  and  having  retained  their 
original  appearance  for  so  many  centuries,  we  might  almost  conclude  them 
to  be  indestructible  by  the  agency  of  time  alone.  Does  this  singular  dif- 
ference betwoen  the  Continental  and  British  workman  in  glass  appear  to 
have  continued  almost  to  our  own  time  ?  When  I  call  these  beads  "  glass" 
I  do  so  on  good  authority,  though  some  of  them  are  so  opaque  as  to  transmit 
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no  light.  When  held  before  the  flame  of  a  candle  sevend  of  them  prove 
a  considerable  amonnt  of  chemical  knowledge,  as  when  three  or  four  colours 
are  pat  on,  one  over  the  other,  each  fusing  at  a  different  temperature. 
Much  skill  also  must  have  been  employed  in  manipulating  the  glass,  in 
those  cases  in  which  veiy  fine  strings  or  threads  have  been  introduced. 

A  verj  difficult  part  of  this  inquiry  is  now  reached.  In  paper  No.  1 
I  stated  that  what  are  called  celts  of  stone  and  bronze,  one  a  fac-simile  of 
the  other,'!'  had  been  found,  and  the  question  was  to  determine  whether  the 
stone  had  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  brass,  or  had  preceded  it.  The  same 
difficult  arises  in  our  present  inquiry.  Beads  of  stone  are  frequently 
found  which  seem  no  older,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  circumstances 
connected  with  their  discovery,  than  those  of  glass.  Were  these  the 
Qiiginals  oi  the  new  handsome  bead  ?  I  think  not.  They  were  more 
probably  the  ornaments  of  persons  too  poor  to  procure  the  more  costly 
material.  This  of  course  is  only  an  opinion  for  which  I  have  no  reason  to 
ofier. 


Om  iHE  Matbbiaus  fob  the  Histobt  of  thb  two  Countibs,  and 

THB  mode  of  TTSINO  THEM, — PaBT  II. 

By  John  Bobson^  Esq. 
(Bead   29th   Mabch,   1855.) 


In  the  paper  which  I  had  the  honor  of  reading  to  the  Society  two  years 
ago,  on  the  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  two  Counties.f  we  came  down  to 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  and  I  ventured  to  express  an 
opinion  that  there  was  no  real  ground  for  the  common  belief  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  had  been  at  any  time  Welsh  or 
Cdtic;  that  in  fact  the  Celtic  tribes,  at  the  earliest  historic  period,  were 
confined  to  the  western  parts  of  the  island;  that  the  extent  of  their 
dcMninions  may  be  traced  by  the  Celtic  names  of  places,  both  in  Wales  and 
Cornwall;  and  that  the  rest  of  England  was  occupied  by  a  Teutonic  race, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  We  have  now  to  ascertain  how  far  our 
subsequent  materials  confirm  or  invalidate  this  statement,  and  whether  in 
following  out  the  tracks  left  us,  few  and  indistinct  enough,  we  may  not  get 
a  more  trustworthy  survey  than  we  had  before. 

•  See  also  Volume  v.  p.  129.  f  Volume  y.  p.  199. 
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It  may  be  right  to  say,  that  I  use  the  words  Britanni,  PicH^  Saxones, 
and  others  taken  from  the  Latin  writers,  in  the  original  language.  By  the 
SexHa  I  mean  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island, 
including  Kent,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Sussex,  and  the  old  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
the  Litus  Saxonicum  of  the  Eoman  Empire ;  and  by  the  English,  the  ifist 
of  England,  excluding  of  course  the  Celtic  tribes  already  named,  and 
including  the  Anglians,  Mercians,  Hwiccas,  and  Northumbrians,  or  as  they 
are  often  called  in  Welsh  documents  Uoegrians.  I  must  add  that  the 
history  of  the  two  counties,  during  the  6th,  6th,  and  7th  centuries,  meiges 
in  the  general  history  of  the  country,  there  being  no  authenticated  remains, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  and  no  mention  of  either  of  them  in  the  records  left 
to  us. 

In  investigating  the  history  of  the  two  centuries  following  the  expulsion 
of  the  Romans,  important  as  they  are  to  the  Archaeologist,  the  Historian, 
and  the  Legislator,  we  find  our  most  able  writers  utteriy  bewildered. 
Mr.  Kemble  says,  "  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  no  trustworthy 
event  of  English  histoiy  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Augustine  (A.D.  597). 
Whatever  precedes  that  great  epoch,  by  whom  soever,  and  at  what  period 
soever  related,  is  nothing  more  than  tradition,  and  liable  to  all  the  accidents 
by  which  tradition  is  affected,  nay,  which  themselves  constitute  tradition."* 
And  again,  "  In  all  that  these,  the  earliest  historians  of  England,  have  left 
us,  we  have  evidence  of  what  unsatisfactory  materials  they  had  to  deal  with. 
A  n^jority  of  the  kings  recorded  in  their  pages  are  mythic  heroes,  common 
both  to  England  and  Germany ;  while  the  constant  recurrence  of  particular 
numbers  in  the  dates  of  their  reigns,  are  equally  convincing  proo&  of 
mythic  tradition.  History  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  they  fall  into  the 
circle  of  mythology.  Even  of  those  who  approach  somewhat  nearer  to 
historical  periods,  little  more  than  the  names  has  survived ;  and  it  is  often 
doubtful  whether  even  those  are  or  are  not  names  of  men ;  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned  whether  we  know  the  name  and  rank  of  Aethelberht's  grand- 
father, "f  I  am  sure  that  I  need  say  no  more  to  bespeak  your  indulgence, 
in  attempting  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  period  in  question,  and  that 
you  will  allow  me  to  quote  a  passage  in  a  late  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  written,  however,  upon  a  totally  different  subject,  but  which  seems 
most  appropriate  to  our  own.     "  Let  us  premise,  before  we  plunge  into  the 

•  Kemble,  Oodex  Diploin.,  vol.  i,  p.  ft.  i  Ibid.  p.  ft8. 
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mare  magnum  before  us,  this  oue  'caveat'  for  the  readers  sake,  viz., 
a  great  deal  more  may  always  be  said  on  what  we  do  not  know  than  on 
what  we  do.  Truth  is  a  grain,  error  a  mass ;  but  the  mass  often  encloses 
the  precious  particle,  which  is  discovered  only  by  him  who  ¥^11  patiently 
sift  it,  throwing  nothing  aside  until  he  is  satisfied  of  its  worthlessness/'* 

As  &r  as  number  is  concerned  there  is  no  want  of  works  relating  to  this 
portion  of  our  history,  but  unfortunately  their  value  is  very  small.  First 
we  have  the  Welsh  authorities — ^the  bards,  the  triads,  Nennius  and 
QeoSrey  of  Monmouth;  then  we  have  Saxon  Remains,  and  Norman 
Chronicles ;  but  none  of  these  have  any  authenticity  for  the  a£&iirs  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Beda,  Asser,  Ethelward,  are  equally  wanting  in 
aathoiity,  and  the  only  actually  contemporaiy  evidence  is  that  of  Gildas. 

The  influence  that  the  Welsh  writers  have  had  on  subsequent  historians 
is  rery  singular,  and  not  easily  understood.  The  Welsh  themselves  swallow 
with  perfect  good  faith  the  most  astounding  relations,  and  if  a  statement  is 
made  in  genuine  Gymra^,  it  is  neither  doubted  nor  doubtful.  Even  if  we 
were  inclined  to  admit  the  existence  of  such  individuals  as  Aneurin  and 
Taliessin,  the  poems  which  we  have  under  their  names  would  still  be 
of  little  value,  as  we  have  no  evidence  that  at  that  period  the  Welsh  language 
had  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  earliest  manuscripts  are  five  or  six 
hundred  years  later.  But  more  than  this,  in  the  collection  edited  by 
M.  Hersart  de  la  YiUemarque  there  is  not  a  single  fact  recorded  that  can 
be  made  available  for  historical  purposes,  and  the  attempt  to  do  this  has 
utterly  failed.  Thus,  the  first  poem  in  the  collection  is  one  said  to  be  by 
Llywarch  Henn,  on  the  death  of  Gerent,  son  of  Erbin.  This  Gerent,  says 
the  poem,  was  bom  in  the  glorious  time  of  Britain,  and  a  christian,  he  was 
the  foe  of  the  Sais  or  Saxons,  and  a  friend  to  the  saints.  "  At  Longport  I 
saw  tumult,  corpses  in  blood,  and  men  red  before  the  assault  of  the  foe. 
At  liongport  I  saw  carnage,  corpses  in  great  number,  and  men  red  before 
the  assault  of  Gerent."  The  poet  had  seen  at  Longport  men  who  had 
drunk  wine  out  of  sparkling  glasses,  sufiPering  want  and  privation  after 
plenty :  there  was  blood  in  the  valleys,  and  a  fearful  conflagration.  At 
Longport,  Gerent  the  brave,  warrior  of  the  wooded  Deuvnent,  (Damnonia, 
Devonshire,)  was  slain,  with  the  valiant  soldiers  of  Arthur,  the  chief  in  war." 
Now  in  the  Saxon  chronicle  we  read,  *'  501.  This  year  Port  and  his  two 

•Quarterly  Review,  No.  J 91,  p.  98. 
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sons,  Bieda  and  Msegia,  came  to  Britain  with  two  ships,  at  a  pkoe  whidi 
is  called  Portsmouth,  and  they  soon  effected  a  landing,  and  they  there  slew 
a  young  British  man  of  high  nobility :"  and  both  the  French  editor  and 
Sharon  Turner  state  that  the  Welsh  ode  has  reference  to  this  very  eyent 
But  it  is  quite  evident  that  Longport  (wherever  it  may  be)  is  described  as 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  probably,  for  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  had  been 
attacked  by  Gerent ;  neither  is  there  anything  to  show  that  the  Saxons 
were  there  at  all.  There  is  a  long  poem  attributed  to  Aneuiin  called  the 
Gododin,  which  describes  the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  at  which  the  poet  was 
present.  Where  and  when  the  encounter  took  place  is  not  known,  and  yet 
it  is  represented  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  engagements  with  the 
Saxons. 

As  to  the  triads,  as  specimens  I  may  offer  the  45th  and  4.6th,  as  they 
belong  to  our  immediate  subject,  though  the  precise  year  is  wanting. 

'*  45.  The  three  disgraceful  traitors  who  jsnabled  the  Saxons  to  take  the 
crown  of  the  isle  of  Britain  from  the  Cambrians.  The  first  was  Gwi|^ 
Garwlwyd,  who,  after  tasting  human  flesh  in  the  court  of  Edelfied,  the 
Saxon  king,  became  so  fond  of  it  that  he  would  eat  no  other  but  human 
flesh  ever  after.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  and  his  men  united  with 
Edelfled,  king  of  the  Saxons ;  and  he  made  secret  incursions  upon  the 
Cambrians,  and  brought  a  young  male  and  female,  whom  he  daily  ate. 
And  all  the  lawless  men  of  the  Cambrians  flocked  to  him  and  the  Saxons, 
where  they  obtained  their  full  of  prey  and  spoil  taken  from  the  natives  of 
this  isle.  The  second  was  Medrod,  who,  with  his  men,  united  with  the 
Saxons,  that  he  micht  secure  the  kingdom  to  himself  against  Arthur ;  and 
in  consequence  of  that  treachery  many  of  the  Lloegrians  became  as  SaLxons. 
The  third  was  Aeddan,  the  traitor  of  the  north,  who,  with  his  men,  made 
submission  to  the  power  of  the  Saxons,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
support  themselves  by  confusion  and  pillage,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Saxons.  On  account  of  these  three  traitors,  the  Cambrians  lost  their  land 
and  their  crown  in  lioegria ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  such  treasons,  the 
Saxons  could  not  have  gained  the  island  from  the  Cambrians. 

**  46.  The  three  bards  who  committed  the  three  beneficial  assassinations 
of  the  isle  of  Britain.  The  first  was  Gall,  the  son  of  Dysgyvedawg,  who 
lulled  the  two  brown  birds  of  Gwenddoleu,  the  son  of  Ceidiaw,  that  had  a 
yoke  of  gold  about  them,  and  that  daily  devoured  two  bodies  of  the 
Cambrians  for  their  dinner,  and  two  for  their  supper.  The  second  was 
Ysgavnell,  the  son  of  Dysgyvedawg,  who  killed  Edelfled,  king  of  lioegria, 
who  required  every  night  two  noble  maids  of  the  Cambrian  nation,  and 
violated  them,  and  every  morning  he  killed  and  devoured  them.  The 
third  was  Difedel,  the  son  of  Dysgyvedawg,  who  killed  Gwigi  Garwlwyd, 
that  had  married  Edelfled's  sister,  and  committed  treachery  and  murder  in 
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oonjaoction  with  Edelfled  upon  the  CambriaDs.  And  this  Gwrgi  killed  a 
Oambrian  male  and  female  every  daj  and  devoured  them,  and  on  the 
Saturday  he  killed  two  males  and  two  females,  that  he  might  not  kill  on 
the  Sunday." 

I  have  taken  this  from  "  The  Ancient  Laws  of  Cambria,  *  *  to 
which  are  added  the  Historical  Triads  of  Britain ;  Translated  from  the 
Welsh  by  William  Probert.  London,  1823."  The  translator  was  certainly 
a  man  of  learning,  for  I  find  in  his  translation  that  the  laws,  as  far  as  I  have 
compared  them,  are  often  in  the  very  words  of  that  published  by  government. 
He  has  a  foot  note  upon  the  first  triad  which  ought  always  to  go  with 
it — "  This*and  the  following  triad  are  the  only  instances  upon  record  of 
cannibalism  in  the  island ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  these  savages 
fiist^tasted  human  flesh  in  tJie  Saxon  court.  What  shall  we  say  to  this 
feet?" 


I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  to  Mr.  Frobert*s  fact,  but  see  if  we  may 
not  make  something  out  of  the  triads.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  very 
remote  antiquity  indeed  is  claimed  for  most  of  the  triads,  and  whether  there 
are  any  referring  to  a  later  date  than  these  two  may  be  doubted,  so  that  with- 
out making  any  question  about  the  males  and  females  provided  for  these 
gentlemen  of  prodigious  appetite,  and  the  christian  scruples  of  the  one  who 
would  not  kill  on  Sunday,  we  are  told  that  many  of  the  Lloegrians  became 
as  Saxons ;  and  this  is  a  feet  which  we  shall  use  hereafter. 

With  reference  to  Nennius,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  eighth 
centuiy,  the  difficulties  in  every  form  and  on  every  side  are  so  great,  that  I 
am  sore  you  will  excuse  me  occupying  your  time  now  in  attempting  to 
XBmore  them. 

How  any  one  in  these  days  could  be  taken  in  with  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth 
is  inconceivable,  but  as  he  is  of  a  period  fer  removed  from  the  times  which 
we  are  concerned  with,  we  may  easily  and  fairly  put  him  aside.  How 
much  of  his  history,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  king  Arthur,  is  corroborated 
bj  other  evidence,  has  yet  to  be  examined. 

We  come  now  to  the  Saxon  authorities,  and  here  again  we  have  poems 
professing  to  belong  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  but  even  allowing 
their  genuineness,  we  get  nothing  in  the  shape  of  history  from  them.  There 
are  two  poems  of  this  class  more  especially  remarkable,  Beowulf  and  the 
Tbavkller  s  Song.  That  Beowulf  in  its  present  form  is  of  much  later  date, 
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is  proved  from  its  repeated  allusions  to  Christianity.  It  exists  in  a  single 
manuscript,  which  is  said  to  be  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  a  poem  written  then  would  at  all  represent 
the  language  spoken  500  years  before.  I  should  rather  suppose  that  it  was 
a  selection  or  compilation  of  ballads  originally  composed  in  honour  of  some 
of  the  Danish  chieftains  who  had  settled  in  East  Anglia,  and  handed  down 
through  successive  generations  of  minstrels  or  gleemen,  each  one  modern- 
izing and  adapting  both  incidents  and  language  to  his  own  time ;  and  finally 
committed  to  writing,  like  many  other  ballads  of  later  times,  by  some  learned 
Clericus,  (who,  however,  they  say  was  no  great  Saxon  scholar,)  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity. 

The  Gleemai^'s  or  Traveller's  Song  has  had  precisely  the  same  fortune. 
We  cannot  conceive  a  minstrel  even,  travelling  to  every  part  of  Europe, 
over  Africa  and  a  great  part  of  Asia,  visiting  every  court,  and  recording  the 
valuable  presents  he  received,  and  this  for  a  period  of  eighty  years,  in  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  I  take  it  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  stock  of  a  minstrel,  an  introduction  wherever  he  went,  compliment- 
ary to  himself  and  instructive  to  his  hearers.  The  copy  which  we  have  was 
no  doubt  the  latest  edition,  with  all  the  additions  that  had  been  made  for 
generations  before,  as  each  might  add  his  fresh  knowledge  to  the  general 
stock.  The  Engla,  Sexna,  Danes,  and  Welsh  had  alike  their  bards  or 
minstrels,  who  were  continued  down  to  a  late  period :  but  no  one  would 
attempt  to  write  a  history  of  Robin  Hood  from  the  ballads,  and  give  it  to 
the  world  as  authentic.  Genuine  historical  documents  commence  about 
the  seventh  century,  and  appear  in  the  form  of  chronicles,  which  seem  to 
have  been  made  in  the  monasteries ;  they  gradually  become  more  full  and 
important,  and  contain  letters  and  charters.  They  are  numerous  on  the 
continent,  but  with  the  exception  of  our  own  Saxon  chronicle  and  the 
Brut  y  Tywysogion  are  all  written  in  Latin. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  before  us,  we  may  now  turn  to  the 
actual  materials  of  history,  and  detail  the  events  which  preceded  the 
expulsion  of  the  Roman  governors. 

In  the  year  864,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  tells  us  that  the  Picti,  Saxones, 
and  Scoti  harassed  the  Britanni  with  perpetual  attacks :  and  in  368  the 
emperor  Valentinian,  on  his  route  from  the  Ambiani  to  the  Treveri,  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  serious  intelligence  that  Britain  was  reduced  to  the 
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last  extremity  by  a  barbarian  conspiracy ;  that  Nectaridus,  the  count  of  the 
maritime  district,  was  slain,  and  that  FnUofaudes,  the  duke,  had  been  cut 
off  by  the  snares  of  the  enemy.  The  news  of  this  barbarian  conspiracy  was 
listened  to  with  great  horror,  and  after  yarious  appointments  haying  been 
made  and  superseded,  on  account  of  the  many  and  fearful  things  which 
continued  to  be  rumoured  regarding  the  island,  Theodosius  was  at  length 
sent  there.  The  historian  adds  that  he  had  already,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  described  Britain,  but  unfortunately  the  book  is  lost.  "  At  this 
time,*'  he  says,  "  it  will  be  sufiGlcient  to  stato  that  the  Ficti,  then  divided 
into  two  tribes,  (the  Dicaledones  and  the  Vecturiones,)  the  Attacotti,  a 
wariike  nation,  and  the  Scoti,  wandering  about  committed  many  ravages.** 
He  had  carefully  distinguished  this  barbarian  conspiracy  from  the  revolts 
of  the  soldiers  in  favor  of  some  candidate  for  the  purple ;  and  he  continues, 
"  but  the  Franci  and  Saxones  ravaged  the  Gtallican  districts  to  which  they 
were  next  neighbours  by  sea  and  land,  wherever  an  attack  might  be  made, 
qK>iliDg  and  burning,  murdering  and  making  captives.** 

The  Oallican  districts  can  only  mean  the  land  opposite  Oaul,  for 
Theodosius  sailed  with  his  troops  from  Boulogne,  and  no  intimation  is 
given  that  the  French  coast  was  at  all  disturbed ;  so  that  these  Franci  and 
Saxones  were  acting  in  concert  with  the  Ficti  and  others  of  the  barbarian 
conspiracy.  The  Eoman  general  landed  without  opposition  at  Richborough 
in  Kent,  and  marched  to  London,  which  had  afterwards  the  name  of 
Augusta.  He  divided  his  troops  and  attacked  the  wandering  predatory  bands 
of  the  enemy,  loaded  with  spoil  and  driving  away  cattle,  and  captives  in 
chains,  he  released  the  prey  which  the  wretched  tributaries  had  lost,  and 
except  a  small  portion  assigned  to  his  weary  troops,  he  gave  back  the  whole. 
He  entered  London  in  triomph,  a  city  which  had  been  so  lately  overwhelmed 
with  difficulties,  but  now  at  once  was  made  over  again.  He  here  learnt 
from  prisoners  and  deserters  that  such  a  people,  cruel  and  fierce,  and  of 
TarioQS  families,  could  only  be  reduced  by  deeper  schemes  and  sudden 
attacks.  He  proclaimed  an  amnesty,  and  summoned  the  deserters,  as  well 
as  those  who  were  absent  on  leave,  to  actual  service;  many  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  Civilis  was  appointed  governor  of  Britain  as  Fro-Frefect, 
while  Dulcitius  was  made  the  duke. 

Theodosius  himself  collected  his  forces,  and  took  every  opportunity  of 
preventing  the  barbarians  making  head  again.     He  shared  in  every  danger. 
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overthrew  and  put  to  flight  the  various  nations  who,  in  fostering  security, 
insolently  attacked  the  Roman  powers ;  restored  the  cities  and  fortresses 
which  had  sufifered  from  many .  injuries,  though  huilt  for  a  period  of 
lengthened  peace.  He  also  nipped  in  the  hud  a  conspiracy  that  had 
originated  in  his  own  camp,  and  having  rehuilt,  as  hefore  mentioned,  the 
cities  and  garrison  fortresses,  he  protected  the  houndaries  mth  guards  and 
advanced  posts.  The  province,  which  had  heen  completely  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  was  recovered,  and  restored  to  its  former  state,  and  hy  the  will 
of  the  emperor  was  then  called  Valentia.  Finally,  we  are  told  that 
Theodositts  removed  the  Areani  from  their  stations,  a  hody  of  men  fonned 
of  old  time  for  the  purpose  oi  conveying  intelligence  through  long  distances 
of  what  was  passing  in  neighhouring  states  to  the  Roman  chiefe.  They 
had  heen  bribed  with  promises  of  booty,  and  betrayed  the  Roman  affidra  to 
the  barbarians.  The  manuscripts  are  deficient  at  this  point,  and  Areani  is 
a  bad  reading,  but  the  reference  is  clearly  enough  to  the  Ouriosi  or  Agente$ 
in  rebm^  described  in  my  former  paper.4^ 

This  revolt  was  put  down  in  869.  It  appeani  to  have  spread  over  the 
whole  island,  the  portion  which  belonged  to  the  Engla  had  for  a  time 
established  its  freedom,  and  the  history  is  particularly  valuable  for  the 
insight  which  it  affords  us  into  the  state  of  parties  at  the  time ;  the 
Britanni  representing  the  Roman  party  in  the  island,  and  opposed  to 
them  the  barbarian  or  native  party,  including  the  Fioti,  Saxones,  Scoti, 
and  Attacotti. 

The  Attacotti  are  named  again  only  by  St  Jerome,  and  in  the  Notitia 
as  embodied  in  various  imperial  cohorts.  St.  Jerome  tells  us  that  when 
he  was  veiy  young,  adolescentulusj  he  had  seen  in  Oaul,  the  Attacotti,  a 
Britannic  tribe,  eating  portions  of  human  bodies,  which  they  considered 
the  most  delicate  of  all  kinds  of  food.  Of  the  locality  of  these  Attacotti 
we  have  no  information. 

The  Scoti  are  first  named  in  (he  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century ;  they 
are  said  to  have  been  originally  settled  in  Ireland,  and  then  passed  over 
into  Scotland  and  gave  it  their  own  name.  St.  Jerome  says  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  Attacotti,  had  no  marriage  laws,  but  his  statements  are  entitled 
to  little  credit. 

•  Amm.  Marcell.  30,  4 ;  27,  8  ;  28,  3. 
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I  belieye  that  the  Picti  were  not  a  particular  tribe  or  clan,  located  in 
some  special  part  of  the  island,  but  that  the  name  was  applied  to  all  who 
opposed  the  Eoman  power  in  the  middle  and  north,  or  English  district.  In 
fiict  all  these  parties  merge  in  the  Engla  and  Sexna,  and  in  the  year  408  they 
ejected  the  Homan  prsofects,  and  established  a  free  and  independent  state 
for  themselves.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  was  done  at 
once.  It  is  easier  to  overthrow  a  government  than  to  build  one  up,  and 
during  this  period  of  rebuilding  there  will  be  evident  danger  if  a  strong 
party  is  in  the  field.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  revolution  in  408,  was 
the  removal  of  the  Roman  troops  to  the  continent.  But  we  conclude  from 
subsequent  events  that  the  Britanni,  i.e.  the  Roman  provincials,  including 
the  great  land-holders,  the  office-bearers,  descendants  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
and  settlers,  officials  of  all  kinds,  and  those  connected  with  them  by  interest, 
blood,  and  other  ties,  were  not  inclined  to  give  up  their  position  at  once ; 
and  the  history  which  we  have  now  to  examine  will  be  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween these  two  great  parties, — ^the  Engla  and  Sexna  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Britanni  on  the  other,  when  the  Roman  legions  were  no  longer  at  the 
command  of  the  latter.  The  central  points  of  the  Roman  party  were  the 
cities,  which  would  have  the  advantages  of  wealth,  official  experience,  unity 
and  organization ;  and  we  learn  from  Zosimus  that  Honorius,  in  410,  wrote 
letters  to  the  cities  in  Britain  advising  them  to  look  after  themselves.* 

This  was  excellent  advice,  but  of  no  great  use ;  the  cities  were  gradually 
either  destroyed  or  deserted,  and  the  Britanni  were,  as  well  as  the  rival 
party  the  Picti,  in  the  course  of  three  or  foiu:  centuries  extinct.  But 
disastrous  as  the  contest  was  to  the  Roman  party,  it  seems  quite  certain 
that  some  cities  continued  in  prosperity,  and  others  were  rising  up  and 
Msnming  an  independence  of  their  own.  Indeed  I  believe  that  London 
retains  portions  of  the  old  laws  of  the  Roman  city,  and  that  York  also 
participates  in  this  antiquity.  Probably  Chester  also  may  be  reckoned 
another  of  these  centres  of  civilizing  influences.  They  were  then,  and  for 
centuries  afterwards,  rich  and  powerful  governments  in  themselves,  defying 
alike  Engle,  Sexe,  and  Norman.  Of  the  five  hurhs  Lincoln  and  Leicester 
were  also  Roman  cities,  and  Roman  towns  were  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  other  three,  Stamford,  Nottingham,  and  Derby.  The  Britanni  made 
twice  applications  to  Rome  for  assistance,  which  was  granted,  and  we  are 

*  Zoaimas,  lib.  0,  c.  5,  10. 
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told  that  with  their  help  they  overcame  their  enemies.  But  a  single  legion 
of  a  thousand  men  could  he  of  little  effectual  service,  and  the  Roman  towns 
were  deserted,  and  if  not  destroyed  at  once,  left  to  the  slow  hut  sure  ^ects 
of  time  and  the  elements. 

It  is  singular  that  we  have  no  account  of  the  siege  or  capture  of  any 
dty,  hut  when  the  whole  of  the  rural  districts  are  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  the  cities  must  of  necessity  he  deprived  of  supplies,  and  we  may 
suppose  that  the  more  they  depended  upon  the  surrounding  district  only, 
the  sooner  their  destruction  would  he  effected.  Those  provincials  who 
could,  emigrated  to  the  continent,  others  made  peace  with  their  copatriots, 
as  we  learned  from  the  triads,*  and  others  heing  in  a  state  of  serfdom  were 
merely  transferred  to  new  masters ;  some  might  he  reduced  to  hondage  hy 
the  stronger  party.  It  must  he  home  in  mind,  however,  that  this  &ct, 
which  comes  out  of  the  suhsequent  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs  400  years 
after,  refers  entirely  to  the  Teutonic  people.  They  belonged  to,  and  were 
transferred  with,  the  estates. 

But  the  barbarians  had  triumphed,  and  in  the  tun,  or  ham,  or  thorpe 
assumed  that  individual  freedom  and  independence  which  is  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  race.  Whether  Christianity  had  made  any  great  pro- 
gress amongst  them  may  be  doubted,  and  it  is  certain  that  as  a  nation  they 
returned  to  their  old  religion,  laws,  and  kings.  Of  their  religious  cere- 
monies, buildings,  or  belief,  we  know  little  or  nothing,  but  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  assign  the  mysterious  erection  of  Stonehenge  to  the  filth 
centuiy.  While  clearly  not  Boman  it  has  marks  of  Roman  influence  about 
it,  and  what  so  likely  as  a  great  national  temple  to  inaugurate  afresh  their 
newly  recovered  liberty.  As  yet  they  were  rich  in  the  spoils  of  the  defeateil 
Britanni,  and  the  influence  of  Roman  skill,  science  and  taste  would  be 
lingering  amongst  them.  The  account  in  Beda  of  the  destruction  of  the 
heathen  temple  near  York  is  exceedingly  curious,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
an  open  inclosnre  like  Stonehenge. 

As  to  their  kings,  we  have  no  information  respecting  their  position,  their 
power,  or  revenue.  The  Saxon  chronicler  is  especially  careM  to  cany 
back  the  pedigree  of  each  to  a  divine  origin  ;  they  were  leaders  of  armies, 
and  perhaps  presidents  of  the  national  assemblies ;  but  the  people  seem 

*  Medrod  and  Aeddan  became  as  Saxons,     See  above. 
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to  have  treated  them  with  little  ceremony,  and  laws  of  succession  appear  to 
have  been  unknown.  They  may  have  come  from  the  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  which  Meginhard  says  were  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  who  had  fled  from  the  Homans — ^invited  as  their  natural  leaders, 
and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  proceedings  of  the  times ;  they  arrived 
with  their  immediate  followers  in  two  or  three  vessels,  and  this  would  give 
the  finishing  blow  to  the  Roman  party,  as  all  that  the  barbarians  wanted 
was  unity  and  leaders. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  only  contemporary  work  left  us,  "  Gildab  on 
THB  Dkotbuction  ov  Bbitain,"  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  very  imperfectly 
fulfils  the  expectations  suggested  in  the  title.  Of  the  author  we  know  no- 
thing, except  what  he  tells  us  himself,  but  we  may  gather  from  his  account 
that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic,  that  he  was  of  the  Britanni  or  Roman  party,  and 
that  he  must  have  lived  at  any  rate  into  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  centuiy. 
He  acknowledges  that  his  histoiy  is  composed  "  not  from  the  writings  of  his 
country,  or  the  memorials  of  authors,  for  these  (if  any  such  had  ever  existed) 
were  either  consumed  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  or  carried  abroad  by  the 
exiled  citizens,  but  from  foreign  relations  which  are  necessarily  imperfect 
and  interrupted."  This  statement  proves  that  Gildas  had  seen  no  such 
records,  and  was  not  aware  that  any  such  were  in  existence,  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  internal  evidence  of  his  own  work,  which  exhibits  a  degree 
of  ignorance  not  easily  matched.  Learning  must  have  been  at  a  very  low 
ebb,  and  the  British  clergy  and  monks  seem  to  have  made  no  pretension  to  it. 
But  it  was  undoubtedly  in  the  cloister  that  our  early  chronicles  originated 
and  were  kept,  and  upon  this  point  we  are  quite  justified  in  taking  his  asser- 
tion literally. 

This  histoiy  in  the  "  Monuhenta  Histortca  Britannica,'*  is  divided  into 
twenty-six  sections,  tlie  last  fifteen  of  which  have  the  following  titles  : — 

11.  Of  the  two  victorious  nations — the  first  devastation.  12.  The 
defence.  13.  The  second  devastation.  14.  The  second  vengeance.  15. 
The  third  devasUtion.  16.  The  famine.  17.  The  epistles.  18.  The 
victory.  19.  The  sins.  20.  The  sudden  reports  of  the  enemies.  21. 
The  famous  pestilence.  22.  The  council.  23.  The  enemies  more  cruel 
than  the  former.  ^  24.  The  overthrow  of  the  cities.  26.  The  relics.  26. 
The  final  peace  which  the  last  victoiy  by  God*s  permission  achieved.** 

To  fill  up  this  sketch  as  shortly  as  possible,  the  two  conquering  nations 
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were  the  Picti  and  Scoti,  who  from  beyond  the  sea,  commenced  their 
rayages  as  soon  as  the  troops  had  withdrawn  from  the  island.  The  citizens 
applied  to  the  Romans  for  succour,  and  this  aid  soon  sent  the  invaders  back 
to  their  own  country.  On  the  return  of  the  legion  however,  the  enemies 
made  their  second  appearance ;  there  was  a  second  application  for  aid,  and 
another  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  barbarians.  A  second  wall  was  built,  for 
the  former  legion  had  made  one  across  the  island  of  turf.  This  was  made  of 
stone — and  then  the  Romans  left  the  island  to  return  no  more. 

Now,  in  all  this,  the  narratiYe  is  at  utter  variance  wiih  established  fiicts. 
The  Scoti  and  Picti  did  not  come  from  beyond  the  sea,  did  not  cany  away 
their  prey  by  sea  every  year,  as  he  also  asserts ;  and  the  wall,  which  under 
these  circumstances  could  have  been  of  no  use,  was  built  200  years  before. 
But  to  return  to  Gildas. 

The  Romans  exhorted  the  citizens  to  arm  and  defend  themselves,  and 
besides  the  wall  in  the  north,  they  built  towers  on  the  south  coast  where 
the  enemy's  ships  came,  and  where  the  fierce  barbarian  boats  were  dreaded. 
But  the  third  devastation  followed  the  departure  of  the  troops ;  the  invasion 
being  again  by  ships ;  the  same  destruction  and  luvages  were  repeated, 
and  to  these  calamities  were  added  famine  and  civU  war. 

It  was  then  that  they  wrote  their  pitiful  supplication, — "  The  groans  of 
the  Britanni  to  Agitius.  The  barbarians  drive  us  into  the  sea,  the  sea 
drives  us  back  upon  the  barbarians.**  But  their  application  vms  in  vain; 
and  then,  trusting  in  Grod  and  not  in  man,  they  gave  to  slaughter  the 
spoilers  who  had  been  so  many  years  in  the  country.  The  enemy  retired 
from  the  citizens,  but  the  citizens  did  not  forsake  their  sins.  Then  came 
a  sudden  rumour  that  they  were  about  to  return,  to  destroy,  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  whole  country,  but  this  rumour  was  disregarded :  a  terrible 
pestilence  followed,  and  a  council  was  held  to  determine  the  best  means  of 
repelling  the  frequent  and  cruel  attacks  of  the  foe.  Then  the  councillors, 
with  the  proud  tyrant  Gurthrigemw  dux  Bntonnortim,*  were  all  so  blinded 
as  to  invite  the  Saxons  to  their  assistance.  "  And  this  flock  of  cubs  from 
the  den  of  the  barbarian  lioness,  burst  forth  in  three  vessels,  in  their  lan- 
guage called  cyvlisy  in  ours  long  ships.  They  sailed  with  prosperous  omens 
and  auguries,  and  a  sure  prophecy  that  they  should  possess  the  land  for 

*  This  dux  seems  to  ha^e  been  the  saceessor  of  the  Roman  dux  or  dnke. 
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300  years,  and  that  for  150  they  should  frequently  ravage  it.*'  The  same 
country,  finding  that  the  previous  hody  had  succeeded,  sent  out  a  fresh 
company :  they  asked  for  provisions,  and  not  being  satisfied  with  what  they 
got,  threatened,  and  deeds  followed  the  threats.  They  had  landed  on  the 
east  side  of  the  island,  and  began  by  attacking  the  cities  and  country  next 
them,  hut  ended  not  till  the  whole  land  to  the  western  ocean  was  consumed. 
The  pillars  were  overthrown  with  battering-rams,  ail  the  colonists,  with  the 
bishops  of  the  church,  priests,  and  people  were  given  to  the  sword. 

Then  as  before,  some  fled  to  the  mountains  and  woods,  some  beyond  the 
sea,  some  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  tiU  at  length  the  fierce  robbers 
returned  home,  and  the  miserable  remnants  assembled  once  more  from 
their  places  of  refuge  under  Aurelius  Ambrosius :  they  make  head,  attack 
their  conquerors,  and  by  God*s  help  gain  the  victory.  Aurelius  Ambrosius 
is  described  as  of  Roman  descent,  his  parents  (by  which  we  may  understand 
his  hmilj,)  having  been  clothed  with  the  purple,  but  all  had  been  slain  in 
the  previous  devastations. 

"  From  that  time,  sometimes  the  citizens,  sometimes  the  enemy  had  the 
advantage," — **  Till  the  year  of  the  siege  of  Mens  Badonicus,  which  is  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  when  the  last  and  not  the  least  slaughter  of  the 
hangdogs  was  made.  One  month  of  the  forty-fourth  year  since  then  has  just 
passed,  as  I  know  from  its  being  also  the  year  of  my  birth.  External  wars 
are  now  over,  but  civil  wars  continue,  and  the  cities  still  remain  deserted 
and  destroyed."  The  generation  which  witnessed  these  changes,  kings, 
public  officers  and  private  persons,  priests  and  ecclesiastics,  conducted 
themselves  with  due  regard  to  their  order.  But  after  their  departure  all 
these  merdee  were  forgotten,  hardly  a  trace  of  the  previous  religious  and 
ri^t  feeling  was  left,  and  few  indeed  did  the  reverend  mother  the  church 
behold  in  her  bosom,  in  comparison  with  the  mighty  multitudes  which  were 
daily  rushing  down  to  Tartarus. 

Throughout  the  history,  the  distinction  is  kept  up  between  the  cives  and 
hoats^  the  citizen  and  the  enemy.  He  sometimes  uses  the  t^rm  Britones, 
but  in  the  letter  to  Agitius  we  have  the  Britanni  and  Barbari  as  in 
Maicellinus.  The  accounts  in  the  Saxon  chronicle  of  this  period  are  of 
little  value.  According  to  it  the  king  Wyrtgeomes  invited  Hengist  and 
Horsa  into  the  island  in  449.  Two  battles  were  fought  with  the  Brettas 
in  455  and  457 ;  after  the  last  the  Brettas  forsook  Kent,  and  fled  in  terror 
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to  London.  Ella  landed  in  Sussex  in  477.  It  was  not  till  519  that  Cerdic 
and  his  son  Cynric  obtained  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Sezna,  and  not  till 
547  that  Ida  ruled  the  Northumbrians.  Except  the  kings  of  Wessex,  who 
pushed  their  conquests  to  the  Severn  in  577,  the  others  seem  to  have  had 
little  trouble  in  establishing  themselves.  In  no  instance  is  the  capture  of 
a  large  town  recorded  till  577,  when  Gloucester,  Bath,  and  Cirencester  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Cuthwin  and  Ceaulin.  Not  a  single  contest  is  mentioned 
as  having  occurred  in  England  proper,  including  the  Angles,  Mercia,  and 
Northumberland. 

It  is  curious,  too,  that  we  find  in  the  chronicle  the  same  restriction  of 
names  as  in  the  Latin  writers.  The  Britanni  are  sometimes  called  Brettas, 
sometimes  Walas,  and  sometimes  Bretwalas.  The  Teutons  to  this  d&j  call 
the  Italians  Welsch,  and  this  is  the  appellation  applied  to  the  Komans  in 
the  dark  period  of  the  empire.  The  other  names  are  more  uncertain.  We 
have  Angle,  Engle,  Angela,  also  Saxe,  Sexna,  and  Saxna,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  there  were  originally,  distinct  names  for  the  continental 
and  insular  tribes,  which  were  confounded  when  reduced  into  Latin  forms. 

But  there  is  another  work  of  Gildas  besides  his  history,*  which  is  in  one 
respect  most  important,  as  it  gives  an  account  of  the  then  state  of  Britain, 
and  of  five  kings  who  axe  all  addressed  as  being  in  the  height  of  power  and 
wickedness.  ''Britain/'  says  he,  "has  kings,  but  they  ar^ tyrants;  she 
has  judges,  but  they  are  unrighteous  ones,  they  prey  on  the  innocent,  and 
fjEivour  the  robber.  The  crowd  of  prisoners  in  the  gaols  are  there  by 
treachery,  not  for  crimes ;"  perjury  and  various  great  sins  are  represented 
as  universal. 

Constantine,  whom  he  calls  the  tyrannical  whelp  of  the  unclean  lioness 
of  Damnonia,  is  accused  of  having  murdered  at  the  holy  altar,  and  in  their 
mother's  arms,  two  royal  youths,  with  their  two  servants,  the  very  year 
in  which  he  was  writing.  Aurelius  Conanus  is  bid  to  remember  the  vain 
and  idle  fancies  of  his  parents  and  brethren,  together  with  the  untimely 
death  that  befel  them  in  the  prime  of  their  youth.  He  is  said  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  filthiness  of  horrible  murders  and  other  crimes,  and 
worse  even  than  Constantino.  Vortiporius,  the  foolish  tyrant  of  the 
Demetians,  the  South  Welsh,  whose  head  is  now  growing  grey,  the 
wicked  son  of  a  virtuous  king,  is  seated  on  a  throne  full  of  deceits,  and 

*  Oildse  Epistola,  Mon.  Historiea  Brit.  p.  16. 
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from  the  bottom  to  the  top  stained  with  murders  and  other  sins.  Cune- 
^Lisus,  the  tawnj  butcher,  (as  in  the  Latin  tongue  the  name  signifies,) 
amongst  other  titles  is  called  a  bear,  and  the  guider  of  the  chariot  which  is 
the  receptacle  of  the  bear.  He  had  raised  a  great  war  against  his  own 
ooantrymen;  he  had  driven  his  wife  away,  and  taken  her  sister,  who 
it  seems  had  before  taken  the  tow  of  chastity.  But  the  worst  of  the 
lot  is  Maglocunus,  who  is  thus  addressed  : — **  O  thou  dragon  of  the 
island,  who  hast  deprived  many  tyrants  as  well  of  their  kingdoms  as  of 
their  lives,  and  though  last  mentioned  in  my  writing  the  first  in  mischief, 
exceeding  many  in  power,  and  also  in  malice ;  more  liberal  than  others  in 
giving,  more  licentious  in  sinning ;  strong  in  arms,  but  stronger  in  thy  own 
8oul*s  destruction,  &c."  He  had  at  the  beginning  of  his  youth  oppressed 
his  ande  and  his  brave  soldiers  with  sword,  spear  and  fire ;  and  at  a  later 
period  he  appears  to  have  felt  or  feigned  a  wish  to  become  a  monk,  but  this 
was  not  to  be.  "  Oh,  how  great  a  joy  would  the  preservation  of  thy 
salvation  have  been  to  God,  the  father  of  all  saints,  had  not  the  devil,  the 
fi&ther  of  all  castaways,  as  an  eagle  of  monstrous  wings  and  claws,  carried 
thee  captive  away  against  all  right  and  reason,  to  the  unhappy  band  of  his 
children  !*'*  He  had  murdered  his  own  wife  and  his  nephew,  and  married 
the  wife  of  the  latter,  at  whose  suggestions  these  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted; and  yet  this  king  had  had  the  most  eloquent  teacher  of  all  Britain. 
Lastly,  he  says,  there  are  priests,  but  they  are  unwise ;  very  many  that 
minister,  but  many  of  them  impudent;  clerks,  she  hath,  but  certain  of 
them  are  deceitful  ravenous ;  pastors  as  thdy  are  called,  but  rather  wolves 
prepared  for  the  slaughter  of  souls ;  *■  *  instructing  the  laity,  but 
showing  withal  most  depraved  examples,  vices  and  evil  manners ;  *  * 
violently  intruding  themselves  into  the  preferments  of  the  church ;  *  * 
wallowing  in  the  puddle  of  wickedness  after  they  have  attained  the  seal  of 
the  prieathood  or  episcopal  dignity,  &c.,  &c.\ 

As  a  historian,  Gildas  shews  himself  miserably  deficient,  and  his  Histoby 
is  of  litde  value.  But  in  the  Epistle  we  find  him  in  another  character,  and 
bitter  as  his  language  is,  and  fierce  as  are  his  denunciations,  he  here  speaks 
the  truth  feariessly,  and  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  a  most  awful  period. 
He  warns  as  an  old  prophet  might  have  done,  king  and  priest,  noble  and 
citizen,  of  the  terrible  judgment  that  was  coming  upon  them.    The  wicked- 

•  Giles*  Tnmalatioo  of  GUdas— Bohn's  Ant  Lib.  p.  820.     +  Ibid,  p.  344, 
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ndss  tbafc  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire  pervaded  Britain,  as  well  as  every 
other  portion  of  it,  but  the  wickedness  was  essentially  Roman ;  neltber 
Engla,  Sexna  nor  Celts,  except  with  those  limitations  already  pointed  oat. 
those  who  had  made  themselves  parcel  of  the  Roman  government,  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  but  to  sweep  it  away  from  the  fiice  of  the  earth  which 
it  had  polluted  so  long.  Two  of  the  kings  are  named  as  being  of  the 
Devonians  and  South  Welsh,  the  others  might  belong  to  North  Wales, 
Cumberland,  and  Strathclyde ;  but  the  people  of  the  two  last  were  of  Tea- 
tonic  blood.  Whoever  will  read  the  7th  book  of  Salvianus  of  MorseilleB,  ds 
GuBEBNATioNE  Dei,  will  have  no  doubt  that  these  cives  Britones  or  Bri- 
tanni,  were  the  Roman  provincials,  the  Romani  of  Salvianus. 

We  have  seen  in  869,  that  a  Roman  legion  was  sufiGlcient,  with  the  help 
of  the  Britanni,  to  put  down  the  native  party.  At  a  later  period,  three 
ceols,  which  would  hardly  contain  fifty  men  each,  were  enough  to  destroy 
utterly  the  Roman  provincials.  The  Ficti  had  already  assumed  their 
national  appellations  of  English  and  Sexe,  and  the  Britanni  were  soon  lost 
in  the  primitive  Cymry.  The  Roman  empire  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  and 
inevitable  dissolution,  and  England  had  this  advantage  over  the  states  of  the 
continent,  that  her  own  children  achieved  her  independence  and  nationality, 
and  even  then  the  foundations  of  her  future  greatneiss  were  laid. 


On  the   Snows  and    Snow    Cbtstals   of  the  Winter   1854-65,    as 

OBSEBVED    at    WaBRIIIOTON. 

By  Thomas  Qlazebrooh  Bylands,  Esq. 
(Bbad  Apbil  26tH,  1865.) 


My  wish  in  preparing  the  following  communication  has  been  two-fold:  to 
lay  before  you  certain  observations  I  have  made  during  the  past  winter ; 
and  to  attract  more  general  attention  hereafter  to  the  richness  and  variety 
of  what,  with  little  license,  may  be  called  the  **  treasures  of  the  snow.** 

I  know  no  class  of  objects  so  easily  accessible  by  every  one,  which  at  the 
same  time  oSbtb  equal  attraction,  and  is  capable  of  affording  so  large  an 
amount  of  gratification  to  all  classes  of  observers.  At  the  hands  of  the 
British  meteorologist,  at  least,  this  subject  demands,  as  it  deserves,  a  much 
more  careful  investigation  than  it  has  hitherto  had.  So  few  have  been  the 
snow  observations  made  in  this  country,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
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the  laige  variety  of  crystals  seen  during  the  past  winter  are  of  rare  or  of 
coiamon  occurrence.  Thus  much,  however,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  Polar 
snowB  have,  up  to  this  time,  produced  no  crystals  more  complex  or  heautiful 
than  the  snows  of  our  own  climate,  the  difference  being  simply,  that  they 
are  occasionally  larger  than  our  own.  Captain  Scoresby  gives  one-third  of 
an  inch  as  the  diameter  of  the  largest  he  figured  during  his  several  voyages 
to  Spitzbeigen  and  Greenland,  which  is  rather  smaller  than  one  now 
recorded;  but  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Glaisher,  states  that 
many  crystals  with  radii  an  inch  and  more  in  length  were  seen  by  him  in 
the  Arctic  Beas> 

Captain  Scoresby's  wori^  has  been  carefully  examined,  with  the  view  of 
making  a  comparison  between  his  observations  and  my  own.  This  attempt 
has  resulted  in  the  conviction,  that  to  render  such  observations  practically 
valuable,  a  more  definite  statement  of  the  atmospheric  condition  at  the 
time,  than  he  has  furnished,  must  be  recorded.  Without  this,  the  forms 
themselTes  alone  can  be  compared,  all  conclusions  of  higher  value  being 
diflScult,  if  not  impossible. 

In  selecting  from  the  multitude  of  forms  seen,  those  of  which  dra?dngs 
have  been  made,  my  aim  has  been  to  preserve  such  as  I  considered  the 
typical  modifications  of  the  snow  firom  which  they  were  obtained,  and  so 
many  as  seemed  necessary  to  shew  the  variation  to  which  some  of  these 
types  are  snbject  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  crystals  were  collected 
on  a  slab  of  plate  glass,  and  were  sketched  while  in  that  position.  To  shew 
that  the  process  of  sketching  la  not  necessarily  a  hasty  one,  I  may  mention 
that  at  temperatures  but  two  or  tliree  degrees  below  the  freezing  point, 
cjystals  have  remained  unchanged  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  while 
under  observation. 

The  lens  used  throughout  was  one  of  Mr.  Bosses  Coddingtons,  the 
magnifying  power  of  which  is  about  twenty  linear  at  six  inches ;  it  defines 
deariy,  lines  which  cannot  be  more  than  the  four  or  five  thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  breadth.  I  found  no  practical  advantage  in  using  higher  powers, 
but  regard  the  constant  employment  of  the  same  power  as  more  important 

My  only  regret  in  producing  these  drawings  is  that  they  convey  so  feeble 
an  idea  of  the  exquisite  beauty,  and  perfection  of  detail,  seen  in  the 

•  Captain  Scoresby 's  observadons  were  confined  to  the  months  of  ApriL  May,  and 
Jane.     The  season  and  locality  of  Sir  £.  Belcher's  are  not  stated. 
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originals:  they  have,  however,  been  made  with  all  the  care  I  could 
command,  and  considering  the  difficulty  of  representing,  by  little  more 
than  diagrams,  objects  of  so  complex  and  delicate  a  character,  are  sach,  I 
believe,  as  may  be  relied  on.  None  but  perfect  crystals  were  drawn; 
generally  they  were  about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  when 
much  larger  or  smaller  the  measurement  of  them  is  stated  in  the  plates. 

On  taking  a  general  view  of  the  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  forms 
which  enter  into  their  composition  are,  the  granular,  adcular,  and  tabular; 
and  that  the  last  may  be  again  divided  into  the  circular,  stellate,  prismatic 
and  hexagonal.  Further,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  acicolar  forms  in 
particolar  are  sometimes  winged  or  folicUed,  exhibiting  leaf-like  expansions, 
with  toothed  or  irregular  edges:  and  lastly,  that  in  some  the  rays  or 
primary  branches  spring  from  a  central  nucleus,  while  in  others  the  centre 
is  simple.  Now  by  the  use  of  these  terms,  together  with  about  the  same 
number,  borrowed  from  botanical  phraseology,  I  have  found  litUe  difficulty 
in  describing,  in  a  few  words,  even  complex  ciystals,  so  as  to  reproduce,  in 
my  own  mind  at  least,  an  accurate  idea  of  their  peculiarities.  My  rule  has 
been  to  separate  the  description  of  the  nucleus  from  that  of  the  ray,  and  to 
write  the  several  forms  as  they  occurred  in  succession  from  the  centre  of 
the  former  to  the  extremity  of  the  latter.  By  this  means  a  record  has 
been  secured  of  several  specimens,  under  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
inconvenient  or  unnecessary  to  make  drawings. 

I  am  not  aware  that  observations  were  omitted  on  any  day  when  snow 
felL  Perfect  crystals  were  seen  on  thirteen  days,  and  it  is  somewhat 
curious  that  on  every  occasion  except  two,  the  best  crystals  feU  at  or  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  the  annexed  table  I  have  collected  such  meteorological  results  as 
seemed  most  important,  and,  added  to  this  table,  the  abstract  which  follows 
of  the  notes  made  in  my  journal,  conveys  all  the  information  within  the 
limits  of  my  means.* 

*  The  Warrington  register  unfortunately  includes  only  the  readings  of  the  barometer, 
hygrometer,  self-registering  thermometers,  and  rain-gauges,  together  with  the  usual 
wind,  cloud,  and  weather  observations.  But  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Olaidier  that 
"  Doctor  Smallwood,  of  Isle  Jesus,  Canada  East,  has  traced  an  apparent  connexion 
between  the  form  of  the  compound  varieties  of  snow  crystals  and  the  electrical  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  whether  negative  or  positive,"  and  that  he  is  engaged  upon  further 
experiments.  Such  a  connexion  is  flur  from  improbable  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere 
long  this  important  class  of  observations  will  be  more  generally  made  in  Euglaud.  At 
present  they  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Royal  Observatory. 
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From  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  January  the  sky  was  generally  coreved 
with  doad ;  the  mean  temperature  was  42*2°.  No  snow  had  been  reoordot 
Qp  to  thb  time.  During  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  a  change  took  plaoe ; 
and  the  mean  reading  of  the  thermometer  from  that  day  to  the  end  of 
the  month  was  30*4°. 

Pulverulent  hail  was  recorded  on  the  17th  and  22nd.  Imperfeo^ 
crystallized  snow,  with  sleet,  on  the  Sist  and  26th,  at  temperaturee  Tazyiqg 
little  from  the  freezing  point ;  on  the  last  named  occasion  snow  fell  dulnig 
the  night  to  the  depth  of  nearly  two  inches,  the  density  of  which  was  tkiV^ 
one-tenth  that  of  water.  The  first  perfect  ciystals,  respecting  which  I  liiife 
the  foUowing  note,  were  seen  as  follows  :— * 

Janiuurf  90th,  9  a.m.  **  Sky  obsonred  by  dense  and  rather  low  camnlo-stnttns  <do«i ; 
hoarfrost  on  the  grass ;  light  snow  fiiUing,  chiefly  composed  of  fig.  1.  TlgB,  9^ 
3,  and  others  of  the  same  forms,  variously  combined,  not  uncommon.  The  MMNr 
was  not  sufficient  to  cotst  the  gronnd." 


The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  of  February,  at  Warrington, 
28*8^ ;  at  Greenwich  it  was  29*8*',  which  is  the  lowest  yet  recorded  there  far 
this  month,  in  a  register  extending  back  to  the  year  1814. 

The  frost  which  commenced  on  the  16th  of  January  continued  until  Ihe 
8rd  of  February,  and  the  weather  was  then  broken  for  two  or  three  daya^ 

February  6th,  0  aon.  **  The  ground  white  with  frozen  rain,  which  on  examinatioft  im 
found  to  consist  of  transjuirent  spherules  of  ice,  resembling  minute  hfiilntnmi. 
This  whiteness  is  confined  to  those  situations  where  the  raindrops  hare 
dispersed  on  filling,  as  on  the  grass,  and  under  the  branches  of  certain 
the  hard  walks  and  flags  are  covered  with  sheets  of  ice. 
At  noon  the  sky  became  gradually  obscured  by  dense  cloud,  from  which  ieSl  Bnt 
powdery  hail,  and  then  the  stars  fig.  4,  many  of  them  perfect,  and  quarter  of  tn 
inch  across.  Under  the  lens  there  were  found  to  be  snow  crystals  covered 
the  same  peculiar  spherules  of  granular  hail,  which  I  saw  this  morning, 
amount  of  covering  varied  considerably ;  some  of  the  stars  being  rendered! 
spherical,  while  many  shewed  sufficient  evidence  of  the  crystal  within.  The 
snow  fell  thickly,  but  only  for  a  minute  or  two. 

February  8th,  0  a.m.  Snow  during  the  night  to  the  depth  of  quarter  of  an  inch,  aad 
still  fUling  lightly.  The  sky  is  about  half  covered  with  clouds  of  variable 
character.  Crystals  numerous  and  beautifdl,  chiefly  acicular  and  hexagoaaL 
Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  were  sketched  between  nine  and  eleven  o'clock,  together  with 
other  allied  forms,  which  have  been  previously  observed  and  published  bj 
Dr.  Nettis  and  Captain  Scoresby  ;  and  several,  which  since  have  been  reeoi^ded 
under  this  date,  by  Mr.  Glaisher  of  the  Boyal  Observatory.* 

*  The  crystals  figured  by  Dr.  Nettis,   (observed  at  Middleburg  during  the  severe 
winter  of  1740,)  are  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1775;  those  by 
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Fsg.  5  was  the  only  ciystal  seen  which  had  twelve  rays. 

it  was  on  the  9th  of  February  that  the  most  severe  frost  of  the  late 
ngoroas  winter  set  in ;  and  from  that  day  until  the  24th,  when  the  thaw 
eommenced,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  was  rarely  more  than  two,  and 
Imt  once  four  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  The  wind  varied  from 
noflh  to  eaftt,  but  was  nearly  calm  throughout.  There  was  not  altogether, 
UBtSi  file  2dnd,  snow  sufficient  to  be  registered  by  the  gauge.  The 
neteoiDlogical  observations  give  the  following  results  for  these  fifteen  days : 

Mean  temperature 24*6'^. 

Mean  dryness 4-4**. 

Mean  minimum  on  grass      ....       9*4°. 

Mean  terrestrial  radiation    ....      8*5^ 

Tbeie  was  a  copious  hoarfrost  on  the  ground  every  morning  until 
tbedSrd. 

Such  a  condition  of  the  atmosphere  as  this,  might  well  be  expected  to 
prodooe  snow  crystals  exhibiting  high  forms  of  crystalline  development.  It 
irill  be  seem  that  during  this  period  the  most  perfect  crystals  have  occured. 

Fefaniaij  11  Ih,  9  to  10  a.m.  The  slight  snow  which  has  jast  fidlen  from  a  passing 
enmulo-Btratus,  consists  altogether  of  separate  crystals  not  combined  into  flakes, 
of  which  fig.  11  is  by  fiir  the  moat  common.  These  stars,  often  measuring  more 
flmi  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  formed  wholly  of  gradually  dimin- 
tshing  hfzagonal  prisms,  with  beaded  angles.  They  were  more  or  less  deeply 
indented,  but  many  of  them,  like  the  figure,  such  as  would  result  from  the  inter  • 
section  of  two  perfectly  equilateral  triangles. 

The  eleventh  of  Februaiy,  it  mil  be  remembered,  was  a  Sunday,  and 
thaee  lazge  and  beautiful  stars,  falling  about  the  time  of  church  going,  were 
fleen  by  many  persons  over  a  considerable  district — ^near  Liverpool  as 
ebewliere.  They  were,  perhaps,  the  first  snow  crystals  generally  noticed 
in  England  for  many  years. 

mnle  sketching  fig.  11,  I  first  observed  the  &ct  that  ciystals,  when 
sMf^aOf  thawed,  were  not  always  melted  into  shapeless  masses,  but  assumed 
new  end  definite  forms ;  thus  the  prisms  composing  fig.  11  took  the  shape 
of  the  lays  beyond  the  hexagons  in  fig.  1 3.    Impressed  with  the  idea  that 

Ctqplma  Sccnresby  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Arctic  Begions,**  Edinburgh,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1820. 
A  Itt^ii  proportion  of  both  series  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana ; 
m&BleXeteorology.  Mr.  Olaisher's  figures  have  hitherto  appeared  only  in  the  Illus- 
tntad  London  News  for  Febnisry  17th  and  24th  of  the  present  year. 


a  similar  procedure  with  other  specimens  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
formation  and  markings  of  snow  crystals  generally,  I  attempted  to  produce 
changes  in  many  after  I  bad  observed  them.  The  results  were  often 
instructive ;  but  the  effect  produced  upon  fig.  10,  which  I  had  just  sketched 
on  account  of  the  curious  one-sided  development  of  the  prisms  near  the 
centre,  was  very  remarkable :  these  prisms  were  melted  and  ran  towards 
the  centre  of  the  crystal,  but  in  so  doing  left  a  well  defined  stellate  cavity ; 
and  when  the  fluid  was  refrozen  I  had  under  the  lens  fig.  10a,  which  was 
the  first  nucleate  form  I  ever  saw.  It  is  not  safe  to  generalize  from  a  single 
fieu^t  under  such  circumstances,  but  I  have  since  seen  many  apparently 
identical  nuclei,  produced  without  the  intervention  of  human  agency. 

Fig.  12  shews  a  peculiarity  not  very  uncommon  in  certain  forms,  hat 
only  in  this  and  one  other  instance  have  I  seen  the  secondaiy  set  of  rays 
complete  in  number,  and  moderately  uniform.  They  are  not  always 
inclined. 

FebruAry  13tli.  Before  I  was  able  to  leave  tbe  bouse  this  moniiiig,  a  few  specks  of 
snow  fell  from  a  sky  in  whicb  there  were  bat  one  or  two  lofty  drri  and  a  light 
haze.  The  crystals  were  examined  very  shortly  afterwards  on  the  iron  lid  of  one 
of  the  thermometer  boxes. 

I  shall  not  readily  forget  the  intense  feelings  of  delight  I  experienced 
when  the  forms  collected  on  that  lid  first  met  my  view.  Figs.  13  to  19 
represent  a  few  of  the  most  simple  specimens,  but  they  convey  no  idea  of 
the  exquisite  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  the  objects  themselves ;  and  these 
were  almost  infinitely  exceeded,  in  beauty  as  in  complexity,  by  multitudes 
of  others.  One  peculiar  character,  however,  pervaded  the  whole ;  whatever 
the  basal  modification  might  be,  tbe  superimposed  hexagon  was  found  in 
them  all.  It  will  be  noticed,  that  in  this  instance  the  crystals  were  viewed 
as  opaque  objects ;  and  this  rendered  the  peculiarity  mentioned  much  more 
evident.  I  have,  since,  never  omitted,  when  practicable,  to  view  all  ciystals 
by  both  transmitted  and  reflected  light,  and  would  strongly  recommend 
the  same  course  to  others  as  one  which  affords,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
information  it  would  be  otherwise  difficult  to  attain.   . 

Fig.  1 8  contains  about  i  20  hexagons ;  the  size  of  the  crystal  was  less 
than  the  twentieth  of  an  inch,  and  I  have  already  called  this  a  simple  form ! 
In  others  they  were  much  more  numerous,  but  no  increase  of  number 
interfered  with  the  symmelry  of  their  arrangement     Of  course  only  one 
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side  of  these  objects  was  seen,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
other  was  like  it 

Associated  with  these  crystals  were  many  well-defined,  short,  simple, 
hexagonal  prisms,  and  two  truncated  pyramids. 

Fig.  18  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  connecting  link  between  the 
nucleate  and  anudeate  forms. 

Febmary  14th,  9  turn.  Under  this  date  the  note  in  my  register  is  simply — ^Again  a 
little  snow  this  morning,  in  small  single  hexagonal  prisms  Haxy.  Sky  nearly 
cloudless.    Air  unnsoally  dry. 

Febniary  18ih.  A  yery  few  separate  crystals  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  hardly  less 
beaatifixl,  thongh  very  different  from  those  seen  on  the  13th.  These  snows  are 
certainly  formed  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  have  no  connexion 
with  donds  seen  at  the  time.  This  morning  there  were  bnt  two  light  clouds 
near  the  horizon.  Figs.  20,  21  were  the  only  drawings  made.  These  were 
selected  on  account  of  the  foliation  which  had  a  character  very  distinct  from  that 
seen  in  figs.  1, 10, 12,  40,  or  42.    It  was  much  more  angular  and  even. 

Doling  the  night  of  the  17th  the  temperature  attained  its  minimum,  and 
from  this  time  the  sky  was  more  clouded. 

February  22nd.  This  afternoon,  while  enjoying  the  recreation  of  skating  on  the  river, 
about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Warrington,  the  wind  commenced  blowing  in 
gusts  from  tbe  south  east,  and  the  sky  became  gradually  motUed  with  light  flying 
clouds.  At  about  five  o'clock  snow  began  to  Ml  in  separate,  thin,  spangle-like 
stars,  measuiing  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  of  an  inch;  sufficiently  large  and 
weU  defined  to  be  seen  and  admired  by  all  the  party. 

Near  the  commencement  of  this  snow  storm,  fig  22  and  several  closely 
allied  forms  were  examined,  and  about  the  same  time  my  Mend  Mr. 
William  Fell,  an  amateur  artist  of  no  ordinaiy  ability,  made  the  drawing 
from  which  fig.  28  was  copied.  This  ciystal  was  seen  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  and  has  been  introduced  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  relationship 
which  often  exists  between  crystals  collected  on  one  occasion  at  places 
distant  firom  each  other. 

The  great  evidence  of  change  in  the  characters  of  these  crystals,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  previous  fortnight,  'can  hardly  be  overlooked. 
At  the  time  I  vras  so  struck  by  it  as  to  venture  a  prediction  that  the 
weather  was  about  to  break.  This  anticipation  was  speedily  realized.  The 
clouds  became  more  dense,  the  snow  commenced  falling  thickly  in  flakes, 
and  by  a  little  after  six  o'clock,  consisted  only  of  fragmentary  acicular  and 
granular  snow,  which  by  the  next  morning  lay  two  inches  deep,  yielding 
one-eleventh  that  depth  of  water.    The  next  day  the  thaw  set  in. 
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From  the  /24th  of  February  to  the  5th  of  March,  miu  fell  on  most  dajs. 
From  the  6th  to  the  9th  there  was  a  slight  renewal  of  the  frost,  and  duiiug 
the  morning  of  the  iOth  a  snow  storm  oommenced,  which  lasted  at  internals 
until  near  noon  on  the  12th,  the  sky  being  obscured  by  dense  cloud  nearly 
all  the  time. 

The  progress  of  this  storm  appears  to  me  peculiarly  instructiTe  in 
connexion  with  the  study  of  snow  crystals.  During  the  two  days  that  it 
lasted  the  barometer  fell  fully  an  inch,  and  the  temperature  rose  from  529" 
to  42^.  The  wind  at  first  blew  lightly  from  the  south-east  and  south,  and 
we  had  afterwards  a  gale  from  the  south-west  and  west. 

The  experience  of  February  22nd  had  made  me  anxious  to  watch  the 
changes  wliich  might  take  place  in  the  crystals  of  a  prolonged  snow  fidl,  a 
better  one  for  the  purpose  could  hardly  have  occurred,  one  in  which  the 
changes  were  at  once  so  distinct  and  numerous.  Some  of  these  will  be 
gathered  from  the  following  notes. 

March  10th,  0  a.m.    Flakes  of  crystallized  enow  ftllixtg.    Nearly  all  the  oryst^  haT* 
a  stellate  centre  in  the  nacleus. 

Figs.  26  to  83  were  sketched  at  this  time;  but  in  addition  to  these 
**  lamellar"  crystals,  in  which  the  rays  are  all  in  the  same  plane,  there  fell 
numerous  tufted  crystals,  of  the  "echinose"  genus,  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  rays  springing  in  all  directions  from  a  concealed  nucleus.  The 
lays  in  these  were  not  uniform,  and  their  number  rendered  it  impossible 
to  make  drawings.  The  distinction  between  the  flakes  consisting  of  tufted 
and  those  of  lamellar  crystals  was  strikingly  evident  when  they  wore 
collected  on  the  glass.  The  former  remained  as  flakes,  while  the  latter 
were  distributed  by  the  concussion  into  the  most  beautiful  clusters  of  from 
5M)  to  50  stars,  very  uniform  in  character.  To  many  crystals  were  attached 
rather  large,  thin,  overlapping,  hexagonal  plates,  as  seen  in  fig.  84.  By 
jioon  the  lamellar  crystals  had  disappeared. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  nearly  all  the  crystals  had  a  stellate 
centre.  In  one  of  the  echinose  specimens,  this  form  was  as  perfectly 
repeated  in  each  of  the  three  prisms  which  terminated  a  ray,  as  seen  in 
fig.  84.  This  was  the  only  occasion  in  which  stars  were  seen  not  in  the 
centre  of  a  crystal.  The  play  of  light  on  the  edges  of  these  stars  reminded 
me  of  the  changed  centre  of  fig.  10,  and  a  more  careful  examination  shewed 
that,  in  the  present  instance  also,  the  stellate  centre,  and  I  may  add  the 
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other  markings,  were  dae  mainly  to  the  formation  of  internal  cavities.  I 
cannot  describe  this  better  than  by  referring  to  fig.  31,  where  an  external 
eoalang  of  ice  indudes  a  distinctly  foliated  form  with  a  cavity  around.  The 
tfii<*TmftM  of  this  ciystal  did  not  exceed  one-four  hundredth  of  an  inch. 

Is  itTiot  probable  that  these  peculiarities  result  firom  the  snow,  in  its 
descent,  passing  through  strata  of  air  variously  affected  by  temperature 
and  moisture  ?  At  all  events  I  cannot  look  upon  them  as  indicating  a 
high  degree  of  crystallization  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  occurred.  I  may  add,  too,  that  during  Captain  Sooresby's  observa- 
tions, the  thermometer  ranged  fiom  10''  to  dd"" ;  that  the  most  simple,  as 
ivell  as  complex  forms,  were  seen  at  the  lowest  temperatures ;  but  they  are 
all  alike  destitute  of  this  class  of  markings,  while  the  crystals  which  exhibit 
the  largest  amount  of  them,  and  which  have,  some  of  them,  a  peculiar 
affinity  to  our  figs.  28,  29,  30,  occurred  on  May  6th,  1817,  the  thermo- 
meter reading  27°,  and  apparently,  as  in  the  present  case,  at  the  breaking 
ap  of  a  period  of  intense  cold ;  for  I  find,  from  his  work,  that  the  medium 
observed  temperature  of  the  eleven  preceding  days  was  15*-4°,  while  that  of 
the  week  following  was  30°. 

Harch  II.  Two  Inches  of  snow  during  the  night,  and  frequent,  often  mixed  with  nin, 
this  morning :  only  one  crystal  seen,  fig.  85. 

At  5  pjED.  Snow  in  large  flakes,  composed  of  confttsed  masses  of  slender  spiculflB,  %. 
37,  each  consisting  of  two  or  three  individuals,  longitudinally  combined,  from 
one^twemdeth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  At  the  same  time,  for  a  few  moments, 
a  number  of  lenticular  rounded  hexagons,  fig.  36,  feU  sharply  like  frozen  rain. 

March  12, 0  aon.    Snow  in  flakes  fi^m  very  dense  cloud ;  it  consists  almost  entirely  of 

ooufiised,  melted  and  refi^zen  forms,  amongst  which  fig.  88  was  seen,  and  two 

similar  ones  attached  to  the  ends  of  a  short  prism,  like  wheels  on  an  axle,  fig.  39. 

10. 20  ajn.    A  copious  Mi  of  snow,  in  imusually  Urge  flakes,  many  of  them 

measuring  2{  inches  by  1} ;  they  are  composed  entirely  of  fig.  1. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  wind  veered  to  the  west  and  blew  in 
strong  gusts,  the  snow  ceased,  and  rain  fell  heavily.  The  gauge  on  the 
following  morning  contained  0*6  inch. 

There  has  been  little  snow  since.  A  few  flakes,  consisting  of  imperfect 
angolar  concretions,  fell  on  the  17th,  and  a  little  powdeiy  hail  on  the  i23rd, 
amongst  which  were  seen  several  small  stars  resembling  flg.  4.  On  this 
oocasion  the  form  of  the  included  crystal  was  detected.  It  is  that  shewn 
in  fig.  40.  This  may  be  called  a  modification  of  figs.  1 ,  5,  12,  &c.,  being 
seen  in  all  intermediate  shapes,  with  and  without  the  lateral  expansions. 
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On  the  28th,  at  8.30  a.m.,  a  few  flakes  appeared  at  intervals  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  composed  entirely  of  fig.  40,  and  41  without  thejinclaos 
which,  in  this  instance,  certainly  resulted  either  from  partial  thawing,  or 
the  adhesion  of  a  small  rain  drop.  For  a  few  moments  the  ciystals  wen 
heavily  granuled ;  engaged  air  bubbles  were  seen  in  them  all. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  at  0  a.m.,  there  were  a  few,  rarely  perfect,  whifea^ 
opaque  crystals,  generally  simply  pinnate,  with  broad  close  rounded  pinsKL 
fig.  42.  A  single  example,  also  opaque,  with  more  distant  ramificatjoag, 
and  a  ring  centre,  fig.  43,  was  seen  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  at  4  p.m.,  hail  feU  thickly,  for  a  few  minutes,  in 
hard,  opaque,  amorphous  masses,  often  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across.  This 
was  the  last  frozen  precipitation  of  the  season  up  to  the  present  time. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  notes  made  on  each  occasion.  Did  time 
permit,  it  would  be  interesting  further  to  enquire,  by  considering  the  whole 
interval  as  a  single  period,  how  far  there  is  any  connexion  apparent  between 
the  characters  of  the  crystals  and  of  the  season  generally ;  and  also  to  wlmt 
conclusions  these  observations  tend.  A  few  words  on  these  subjectn  mwl* 
suffice. 

That  the  past  winter  has  been  an  unusually  severe  one  I  need  not  a^. 
The  cold  was  both  intense  and  of  long  duration.  The  6x)8t  penetrated 
more  than  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  situations,  osiiaUj 
considered  sufficiently  secure  from  its  efiects,  on  this  occasion  afibided 
slight  protection  against  its  searching  power.  Sheets  of  water  rarely  frozen 
were  capable  of  sustaioing  almost  any  weight.  Eemnants  of  the  ioe  weiB 
seen  on  the  25th  of  March. 

With  the  exception  of  one  short  interval,  the  temperature  declined  moie 
or  less  regularly  from  the  5  th  of  January  to  the  18th  of  February,  and  then 
rose  until  the  2nd  of  March ;  from  the  6th  to  the  11th  of  this  latter  moutli 
the  weather  was  again  cold,  and  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  five  days, 
the  thermometer  was  below  the  average  until  the  9th  of  April. 

More  than  ordinary  interest  attaches  to  all  observations  made  daring 
such  a  vdnter ;  and  it  is  probable  that  few  in  this  countiy  will  be  as  prolific 
of  snow  crystals.  Even  in  this  respect,  however,  our  climate  may  have  its 
advantages,  and  may  lead  us  neither  less  speedily  nor  securely  to  some  of 
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the  troths  we  seek.  Of  the  ahuost  endless  variety  of  perfect  forms  seen, 
the  innstiations  contain  figures  of  above  40.  These  are  arranged  very 
neaiiy  in  order  as  the  crystals  occurred,  and  thus  afford  a  ready  means  of 
comparison.  I  may  add  that  fig.  9,  and  others  seen  at  the  same  time,  had 
stmctoxBlly  much  in  common  with  fig.  27  and  its  neighbours ;  and  that 
the  modifications  of  fig.  1,  5,  12,  &c.,  which  were  seen  only  at  the 
beginnii^  and  end  of  the  winter,  appeared  almost  alone  in  the  first  and 
last  proper  snow. 

So  far  as  any  conclusions  are  warranted  from  a  series  of  observations  so 
limited,  a  few  of  those  confirmed  or  suggested  may  be  briefly  stated  in  the 
following  summary : — 

Thouf^  we  have  no  nucleate  forms  before  the  18th  of  February,  these  do 
not  appear  to  be  confined  to  any  particular  tempemture,  at  least  in  the 
lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  such  plane 
fonns  as  are  bounded  by  right  lines. 

A  distinction  appears  necessary  between  the  two  classes  of  markings 
mentioned :  those  arising  from  the  external  addition  of  superimposed  forms, 
and  those  from  internal  lines  or  simple  variation  of  thickness;  the  one 
indicating  a  high,  and  the  other  a  much  lower  degree  of  activity  in  the 
djBtallizing  forces. 

In  this,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  undisturbed  and  gradual  accumulation 
results  in  the  most  perfect  development,  but  the  amount  of  moisture 
precipitated  has  also  an  important  influence  in  determining  the  character 
of  the  ciystals  produced.  There  would  seem  to  be  in  all  cases  a  point  at 
which  the  amount  of  precipitation  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  crystallizing 
power.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  diflerences  between  the  snows  of 
N.  lat  78**  and  those  now  under  examination  consists,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
in  the  position  of  this  limit  of  ciystallization.  In  the  former,  a  copious 
and  continuous  fall,  producing  several  inches  of  snow  in  a  few  hours, 
retained  the  character  of  its  crystals  unimpaired  throughout,  while  in  the 
latter,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  few  minutes,  or  at  most  an  hour,  was 
sufficient  to  change  perfect  crystals  into  the  most  simple  rudimentary 
snow.  This  was  especially  noticed  on  the  22nd  of  February,  and  several 
times  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  March.  In  summer,  also,  when  we 
may  assume  a  much  greater  difference  of  temperature  in  the  volumes  of  air 


which,  by  their  union,  produce  a  frozen  precipitation,  and  therefore  one  in 
larger  quantity,  we  have  almost  uniformly  icy  hail  in  rounded  or  fngmen- 
taiy  masses ;  while  in  winter  such  hail  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  these 
latitudes,  and  is  never  seen  in  the  arctic  regions.  On  the  contrary, 
cloudless  skies  on  the  calm  mornings  of  the  IBth  and  18th  of  February 
produced  the  most  perfect  crystals  seen,  apparently  from  the  lower  regions 
of  the  air. 

Lastly,  there  is  little,  beyond  what  has  been  stated,  and  their  frequency, 
to  distinguish  between  the  snows  observed  by  Captain  Scoresby  within  IS" 
of  the  north  pole,  and  the  Lancashire  snows  of  the  past  winter.  "  Snow,** 
says  that  able  author,*  "  is  so  very  common  in  the  arctic  regions  that  it 
may  be  boldly  stated,  that  in  nine  days  out  of  ten  during  the  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June,  more  or  less  snow  £eJls.  *  *  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  within  a  degree  or  two  of  the  freezing  point,  and 
much  snow  falls,  it  frequently  consists  of  large  irregular  flakes,  such  as  are 
common  in  Britain ;  sometunes  it  exhibits  small  granular,  or  large  rough 
white  concretions ;  at  others  it  consists  of  white  spicule,  or  flakes  com- 
posed of  coarse  spicule,  or  rude  stellated  crystals  formed  of  visible  graina. 
But  in  severe  frosts,  though  the  sky  appears  perfectly  clear,  lamellar  flakes 
[crystals]  of  snow,  of  the  most  regular  and  beautiful  forms,  are  always  seen 
floating  in  the  air  and  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams,  and  the  sik>w  which 
falls  in  general  is  of  the  most  elegant  texture  and  appeaiance.f*' 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say,  that,  as  a  systematic  examination  of  the 
snows  of  a  season,  the  present  one,  so  fior  as  I  am  aware,  stands  aloMMt 
alone.  Under  such  circumstances,  great  imperfection  is  unavoidable.  My 
aim  has  been  to  record  intelligibly  what  was  observed  carefully,  under  a 
deep  and  increasing  impression  that  an  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  climatal  relations  of  various  regions,  is  to  be  obtained 
from  a  more  minute  investigation  of  their  snows. 

*  Accoant  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  vol.  i,  p.  425. 

f  In  the  work  jost  quoted  the  snow  crystals  figured  are  classed  onder  five  **generm,** 
which  may  he  described  as  follows : — 

1.  Lamellar.     (Stelliform ;  rays  in  one  plane.) 

2.  Echinose.     (Rays  in  several  planes.) 

8.    Acieolar.    (Spicules,  or  six  sided  prisms.) 

4.  Pyramidal.     (Six  sided  pyramids.) 

5.  Rotate.     (Lamellar  crystals  attached  to  a  prism,  as  in  fig.  39.) 
Examples  of  all  these  genera  will  be  found  in  the  foregoing  observations. 
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If  we  are  to  arriTe  at  sound  conclusions  on  this  most  interesting  subject, 
no  means  of  information  may  be  neglected.  I  belicTe  this  to  be  one  full 
of  promise,  and  quite  ''within  the  scope  of  the  assumed  duties*'  of  thd 
Historic  Society,  and  would  therefore  respectfully  apply  to  it  a  suggestion 
contained  in  the  letter  lately  published  by  one  of  ourselves — what  we  need 
is  fnare  general,  eygtematie,  and  combined  observation.  If  the  present 
comnmnication,  written,  I  trust,  in  the  spirit  of  that  admirable  letter,  shall 
be  the  means  of  forwarding,  in  this  respect,  the  high  objects  for  which  we 
axe  associated,  and  to  which  each  member  should  feel  himself  individually 
committed ;  if  it  shall  induce  more  vigilant  attention  hereafter  to  these 
minute  but  altogether  admirable  works  of  Him  who  "giveth  snow  like 
wool,  and  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels,"  it  will  receive  an  ample 
reward. 


On  IwariTUTiows  for  the  Deaf  and  Dxtmb  :  theib  Objects, 

Difficulties,  and  Advantages.* 

By  David  Buacton^  Esq,, 

FBDVCIPAL  OV  THfl  LIVKILPOOL  SCHOOL  rOB  THB  DSAT  AND  DUMB. 

(Bbao  Afbil  10th,  1856.) 


Whenever  the  histoiy  of  the  present  century  shall  be  written,  it  will 
record  a  succession  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  of  mind  over  the  obstruc- 
tioEns  of  matter,  which  have  ever  been  achieved  by  man,  since  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  world  made  it  subject  to  his  dominion,  and  commanded  him 
''  to  replenish  the  earth,  and  to  subdtie  it,"    (Genesis  L  28.) 

To  the  accomplishment  of  these  results,  we  have  not  only  employed  the 
marvellons  discoveries  of  our  own  times,  but  have  appropriated  and  improved 
upon  those  which  had  been  transmitted  to  us  from  former  ages.  Some  of 
these  had  been  left  by  their  authors,  after  many  a  weary  year  of  painful 
speculation  and  research,  little  better  than  crude  and  impracticable  theories. 

•  The  present  paper  originated  in  the  offer  of  a  Prize  by  the  Lord  Biehop  of  St. 
DsHd'a,  for  the  beat  Eisay  npon  this  subject,  in  connexion  with  an  Esteddfod,  for  the 
pffOBOtBcm  of  a  Utetaiy  object,  which  was  held  at  Horriston,  Glamorganshire,  in  Sep- 
tember last.  It  was  previously  agreed  that,  if  not  published  in  the  Principality,  the 
p^er  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer,  for  presentation  to  the  HUtoric  Society, 
As  is  reedved  the  award,  it  is  now  published,  with  the  simple  omission  of  some  local 
allvsons,  and  the  substitution  of  other  details,  which  seemed  more  appropriate  to  this 
pbwft. 
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Others,  though  promising  success,  waited  for  the  conditions  which  should 
be  favoutable  for  their  application.  Our  &thers  *'  kboured,  and  we  haYe 
entered  into  their  labours.*'  (John  iy.  88.)  They  investigated  and  dis- 
coYered  what  we  have  appropriated  and  applied;  thej  worked  out  the 
theory  which  we  have  reduced  to  practice ;  they  ascertained  what  might  be 
done,  and  we  have  done  it. 

For  example,  it  was  discovered  as  a  matter  of  theory — ^and  even  proved 
as  a  matter  of  &ct — more  than  three  centuries  ago,  that  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  was  possible  :  but  the  application  of  that  discovery  has  been  the 
work — as  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  honours— of  the  last  hundred 
years.  Though  there  are  now  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  Schools  for  the 
education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  a  century 
ago  there  was  not  one.  Opportunities  of  instruction  are  now  offered  to  this 
afflicted  class .  in  every  country  of  Christendom ;  but  at  that  time  not  a 
single  individual  of  all  the  living  thousands  amongst  them,  was  under 
instruction,  nor  was  such  an  advantage  attainable  in  any  country  upon  earth. 
To  what  is  the  change  owing  ?  To  the  establishment  of  separate  Instita- 
tions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  brings  us  to  our  subject.  T  am  required  to  shew  what  are  "  the 
objects,  the  difficulties,  and  the  advantages  of  Institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.'* 

Now  it  is  not  possible  that  the  "  advantages,"  or  even  the  "  objects,*'  of 
these  schools,  can  be  thoroughly  and  correctly  estimated,  without  some 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  '*  difficulties  "  which  have  to  be  overcome  in 
communicating  knowledge  to  the  deaf.  And  as  all  these  "  difficulties  "  arise 
out  of  that  peculiar  mental  condition  which  results  from  the  absence  of 
hearing,  it  will  be  necessaiy  that  we  should  first  see  what  is  the  natural 
condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  previous  to  instruction. 

Our  own  experience  and  daily  observation,  shew  us  the  relation  which 
exists  between  spoken  and  written  language.  Children  first  learn  to  speak, 
and  then  to  read.  The  words  which  we  find  in  books  are  those  which  we 
habitually  use  in  our  ordinary  conversation.  But  if  a  person  cannot  hear, 
neither  can  he  read ;  for  when  a  child  learns  to  read,  he  merely  learns  to 
recognize  by  the  eye,  the  written  form  of  words,  which,  as  vocal  sounds,  are 
already  familiar  to  the  ear.    Thus  it  will  be  seen,  at  once,  that  the  great 


depiifstion  of  the  deaf  is  not  merelj,  or  so  much,  the  ezclasion  of  sound, 
as  it  is  the  complete  exclusion  of  all  that  information  and  instruction  which 
axe  conTejed  to  onr  minds  hj  means  of  sound.  The  deaf  know  almost 
nothing,  because  they  hear  nothing.  We  who  do  hear  acquire  knowledge 
throng  the  medium  of  language  every  hour.  Language,  we  must 
remember,  is  a  means  of  impression,  as  well  as  the  vehicle  of  «:rpression. 
By  it,  we  both  tell  what  we  want,  and  have  learned  what  we  know.  The 
indiTidnal  mind  is  insulated,  and  this  is  the  channel  of  communication  both 
to  it,  sudfrmm  it.  If  we  reflect  upon  what  we  know,  and  trace  out  the  way 
In  which  it  has  been  acquired,  we  shall  find  that  nearly  all  the  information 
we  possess  has  come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  spoken  or  written  lan^ 
goage.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  notion  of  what  they  have  lost 
who  cannot  be  addressed  in  either  of  those  ways.  Speech  tells  them 
nothing,  because  they  cannot  hear :  and  books  teach  them  nothing,  because 
they  cannot  read.  One  of  our  most  common  and  descriptiye  phrases  for  a 
ray  igaonmt  person,  is  to  say  that  he  "  can  neither  read  nor  write."  But 
this  phnse,  significant  as  it  is,  utterly  £eu1s  to  describe  the  mental  condition 
of  the  onedncated  deaf.  There  are  some  men  in  every  community  who  are 
well  informed  on  many  subjects,  or  who  are,  at  any  rate,  able  to  pass  through 
life,  and  to  perform  its  duties,  creditably,  though  they  cannot  either  read  or 
write.  This  is  because  they  both  hear  and  speak.  By  speech  they  can  ask 
for  information,  and  through  the  hearing  they  can  receive  it.  But  the  deaf 
and  dumb  caimot  do  this.  If,  therefore,  you  can  realize  what  must  be  the 
mental  and  spiritual  state  of  one  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  hear, 
oor  speak,  you  have  then  arrived  at  a  true  estimate  of  the  natural  and 
inevitable  condition  of  a  person  bom  deaf,  who  b  without  education :  and 
you  will  then  be  able  to  recognize  the  striking  fidelity  of  the  painful  picture 
in  which  the  eminent  Prelate — ^whose  interest  and  sympathy  originally  called 
fiirth  this  Essay — has  described  the  lot  of  those  who  suffer  under  this 
calamity,  as  one  of  "  neglect  and  destitution,  of  wasted  faculties,  of  a 
stonted  moral  and  intellectual  growth^  *    *  a  stagnant,  profitless,  joyless, 

and  hopeless  existence."* 

» 

Objects. 
To  alleviate  the  burden  of  this  sad  condition  is  the  **  object "  of  Institu- 


•  Sermon  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St  David's,  preached  for  the  Cambrian  Instittttion 
for  Iha  Dtitt  and  Dumb,  at  Aberystwith,  1849,  p.  10. 
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tions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.     On  entering  school,  the  deaf  pupil  meets, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  with  persons  whom  he  can  understand,  and 
who  understand  him ;  he  finds  a  mode  of  communication  (by  signs  and 
gestures)  which  is  intelligible  to  him,  for  it  is  his  0¥ni  natural  and  onlj 
mode  of  expressing  his  own  feelings  and  wants.    As  it  is  from  the  want  of 
an  intelligible  language  that  his  mind  has  hitherto  remained  "  undeveloped 
and  darkened  by  the  absence  of  proper  moral  perceptions  and  useful  infor- 
mation,*** the  supply  of  this  want,  even  in  an  imperfect  degree,  is  quicklj 
followed  by  an  accession  of  knowledge  and  an  expansion  of  the  mental 
powers.     "  The  teacher  takes  advantage  of  this  method  of  communication 
[among  his  pupils]  to  add  to  their  stores  of  knowledge,  to  enrich  and  extend 
the  sphere  of  their  thoughts,  to  give  them  new  food  for  the  mental  opera- 
tions, all  of  which  may  be  accomplished  during  the  time  that  words,  and 
the  language  of  their  country  is  imparted  to  them.^f    It  is,  indeed,  chiefly 
as  a  means  to  this  end — ^instruction  in  the  ** language  of  their  country'* — 
that  signs  are  to  be  valued  and  employed ;  and  the  same  end  is  one  of  the 
principal  "  objects  **  of  the  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf.  With 
this  view,  they  are  taught  from  the  first,  that  words  convey  the  same 
meaning  to  our  minds  which  pictures  and  signs  do  to  theirs:  they  are 
therefore  required  to  change  signs  for  words,  until  the  written  or  printed 
character  is  as  intelligible  as  the  pictorial  representation,  and  the  pantomimic 
sign.    This,  of  course,  is  a  long  process ;  little  more  than  the  foundations 
of  such  a  work  can  be  laid  during  a  few  years'  attendance  at  school ;  for,  if 
the  beet  and  largest  part  of  a  man's  education  is  that  which  he  gives  him- 
self—and if  it  is  a  work  which  continues  through  life,  to  every  one  amongst 
us,  how  vastly  is  its  difficulty  increased  in  the  case  of  one  deaf  and  dumb, 
who  enters  school  knowing  nothing,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  held,  that  if, 
after  five,  six,  or  seven  years*  instruction,  he  has  as  much  knowledge  of 
language  as  an  intelligent  hearing  child  of  five,  six,  or  seven  years  of  age, 
the  intervening  time  has  been  well  and  profitably  spent  both  by  his  instruc- 
tors and  himself.    "  Give  them  language,"  exclaims  Dr.  Watson,t  "and  you 
in  a  great  measure  do  away  their  defect,  and  bring  them  on  a  level 
with  those  of  their  age  and  station  in  life."    When  once  they  have  become 


•  PopaUtioii  Tables.   Census  of  Great  Britain,  1891,  Part  II.,  Vol  1.   Beport,  Section 
5.    The  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  p.  cTiii. 

f  Knight's  Cyclopiedia  ;  Article  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
I  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    Introduction,  p.  xviii. 
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masters  of  langoaget  tfaej  possees  the  key  to  all  those  treasures  of  wisdom 
which  were  at  one — and  that  the  chief-—*'  entrance  quite  shut  out."*  Their 
own  diligence  will  enable  them  to  make  progress  in  whatever  direction  they 
may  choose ;  all  other  obstacles  are  removed,  when  they  are  enabled  to 
comprehend  what  language  means,  for  they  can  then  learn — ^if  they  have 
the  disposition  and  the  opportunity — all  that  language  conveys.! 

Another  ** object*'  of  these  Institutions  is  moral  training.-  The  refmcto- 
riness  of  the  deaf  is  proverbial ;  and  where  it  is  not  exaggerated,  it  is  often 
to  be  ascribed  to  causes  for  which  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 
Bat  how  entirely  does  this  fauH  disappear  under  the  salutaiy  discipline  of 
an  Institution,  where  the  evil  of  inconsiderate  indulgence  is  absent,  and  an 
intelligible  means  of  communication  is  employed,  and  the  little  artifices 
which  have  been  successfully  practised  at  home,  are  at  once  seen  through, 
and  have  to  be  given  up ! 

Further,  if  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  correct  perceptions  of  things 
visible — their  knowledge  of  which,  being  superficial,  is  often  erroneous — 
how  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  carry  their  thoughts  beyond  the  narrow 
boundazy  of  things  present  to  those  sublimer  objects  which  "  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,"  neither  could  it  have  '*  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,"| 
unillumined  by  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation,  to  conceive  of.  It  has  been 
well  said — "  that  the  main  end  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is 
to  prepare  them  for  this  world  and  the  next,  for  life  and  for  death.  "§ 
Indeed,  if  any  one  penetrates  into  the  darkness  of  man's  fallen  nature  with 
the  light  of  life,  it  is  the  Teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  darkness  of  his  pupils,  when  they  are  first  placed  under 
instruction,  is  deeper  and  more  dreadful  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  the 
human  race.  Heathen  in  the  heart  of  a  christian  country — ^yea,  even  in 
the  centre  of  a  christian  home — love  them  as  you  may,  you  cannot  tell  them 
of  the  goodness  of  God ;  you  cannot  tell  them  of  the  achievements  of  His 
omnipotence,  or  the  miracles  of  His  mercy.  This  beautiful  world,  the 
dazzling  sun,  the  glowing  sky,  the  thrilling  spectacle  of  night,  the  moving 
nuyesty  of  ocean,  the  ever-vaiying,  never-ceasing  beauty  of  the  speechless 

*  Paradise  Lost.    Book  Til.,  line  50. 
f  See  Encyclopsdia  Britannica,  page  675.    Article  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

I  1  CorinUuans,  ii.  0. 
f  Jaeger  of  Wirtemberg,  qaoted  in  Day's  Report  of  the  Schoole  of  Europe.     New 
York,  1845,  p.  118. 


flowers  and  the  tuneful  birds ;  all  these,  though  they  present  a  beautiful 
picture,  are  nothing  more  than  a  picture ;  they  are  as  silent  to  the  mind  as 
they  are  to  the  ear ;  for  any  intellectual  or  moral  purpose  they  almost  exist 
in  vain ;  while,  besides  and  beyond  all  this,  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man 
are  utterly  unknown,  and  the  sacred  and  sublime  truths  of  reyelatiou  as 
blank  as  if  they  had  no  existence-— as  much  so  as  if  Adam  had  never  sinned, 
and  Christ  had  never  died.  Therefore,  while  in  the  work  of  education,  the 
zealous  teacher  does  endeavour  to  reach  the  minds  of  his  pupils ;  to  call 
into  exercise,  and  to  cultivate,  their  powers  of  intellect ;  to  give  them 
knowledge  which  shall  qualify  them  for  useful  offices  in  this  life ;  teach 
them  to  perform  their  social  duties,  and  inculcate  sound  principles  for 
their  guidance  in  daily  life, — the  first  and  last  '*  object "  of  their  instruc 
tion,  after  all,  must  be  to  give  them  that  higher  knowledge  *' which  maketh 
wise  unto  salvation."* 

Difficulties. 
We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  "difficulties**  of  this  woriL.  To  dwell 
upon  them  fully  would  require  that  much  of  what  has  already  been  said« 
should  be  repeated.  For,  to  describe  the  work,  is  to  describe  its  difficulties. 
No  ordinary  educational  process  will  suffice.  Instruction  can  only  be  con- 
veyed, in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  men  specially  qualified  for  the  work. 
Among  many  experiments  which  have  been  made,  none  has  failed  so  utterly 
as  that  of  trying  to  educate  deaf  and  dumb  children  along  with  other 
children,  in  an  ordinaiy  schooL  The  exposure  of  the  fallacy  upon  which 
this  was  based,  was  the  overthrow  of  one  great  "  difficulty,*'  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  extension  of  deaf-mute  education.  Another,  was  the  unwil- 
lingness of  persons  to  believe  that  deafness  vras  so  common  as  it  is.  But 
wherever  enquiries  were  made — as  they  were  made  in  Paris,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  the  city  of  New  York,  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the 
Principality  of  Wales,  before  the  Schools  in  those  respective  localities  were 
opened — ^the  result  was  the  same  in  every  case ;  it  astounded  many  more 
than  the  doubting,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  objection  which  it  seemed 
so  obvious  to  urge. 

A  third  '*  difficulty**  vras  that  of  obtaining  competent  persons  to  conduct 
these  Institutions.  Both  before  and  after  De  L*Epee,  whose  disinterested- 
ness and  philanthrophy  appear  all  the  brighter  from  the  contrast,  there 
were  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  practised  their  art  as  a  mystery. 
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bindiog  their  associateB  by  promises  and  penalties,  not  to  divulge  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  acquired.  Of  a  system  so  hamiliating,  and  so 
derogatory  to  the  noble  work  which  they  had  in  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  without  shame  and  regret.  In  the  present  day,  the  case  is  hr  other- 
wise ;  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  public  Institutions, 
it  will  be  alluded  to  again,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  **  advantages  "  of 
soch  eetablishments. 

These  however  are  '*  difficulties  **  which  it  may  rather  be  said  have  ham- 
pered these  Institutions,  than  that  they  are  in  operation  at  present.  But  the 
next  to  be  mentioned  is  one  which,  though  of  less  frequent  occurrence  now 
than  formeiiy,  is  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  and  is  fuUy  as  inexpli- 
cable as  the  last  It  is  the  reluctance  of  parents  to  part  with  their  children 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  the  blessings  of  education.  Dr.  Watson 
speaks  of  some  in  his  time  who  "  with  the  best  intentions,  have  been  found 
serioQsly  to  balance,  whether  they  should  best  perform  their  duty  to  a  deaf 
and  dumb  child  by  hoarding  a  sum  of  money  that  might  be  applied  to  its  future 
maintenance,  or  by  laying  it  out  in  its  education."*  And  such  instances  have 
been  brought  to  light  even  in  our  own  day.  Some  have  occurred  in  my 
own  experience.  Here,  however,  there  has  been  the  excuse  of  a  good 
intention.  But  how  shall  we  sufficiently  condemn  this  unwillingness  of 
parents,  when  it  arises  either  from  ignorance — ^which  in  such  a  case 
is  so  culpable,  or  from  indifference,  which  is  so  criminal,  seeing  that 
it  withholds  their  own  offspring,  destined  to  immortality,  from  all 
which  would  humanize,  civilize,  and  christianize  them  ?  In  the  times 
of  De  L*Epee  there  were  those  who  regarded  deafness  as  an  affliction 
80  directly  from  the  hand  of  God,  that  any  attempt  to  alleviate  it  had 
something  of  the  character  of  impiety,  and  later  writers  have  mentioned  a 
Sardinian  prejudice  which  holds  that  '*  by  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
they  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  damnation,  from  which,  left  uninstructed, 
they  would  be  exempt."!  Objections  of  this  class  have  proved  real  diffi- 
colties,  thou^  probably  few  could  now  be  found  to  urge  them,  or  to  attach 
any  weight  to  them.  The  simple  obligation  to  instruct  the  ignorant, 
which  sets  them  aside  at  once,  is  sanctioned  as  much  by  considerations  of 
worldly  policy,  as  by  the  solemn  dictates  of  religious  duty. 

•  WfttBon's  Instrnotion  for  the  Deftf  and  Bomb.    Introd :  p.  xxv. 
f  Dr.  Peefs  Bqport  on  European  Institntions,  New  York.    Note  p.  152,  (quoting  from 
the  Fovrtfa  Ciicnkv  of  the  Paris  Institation.) 
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Among  the  number  of  external  "  difficulties"  is  to  be  mentioned,  the 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  means  upon  which,  in  this  country,  the  Institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  mast  depend  for  support  At  their  outset 
they  generally  excite  much  interest  and  curiosity,  and  attract  a  considerable 
amount  of  impuldve  support;  but  when  the  nature  of  their  opeiatioiis 
becomes  known,  and  their  results  familiar,  this  source  of  income  is  kept  up 
with  difficulty,  and  their  capabilities  of  usefulness  are  necessarily  limited  in 
consequence.  The  histoiies  of  many  British  Institutions  would  bear  out 
this  statement  Yet,  is  it  not  strange,  and  sad  as  well  as  strange — that 
when  the  work  was  in  its  inf&ncy,  when  men  of  the  h^hest  literary 
eminence  regarded  it  as  a  subject  of  '*  philosophical  curiosity,"*  and  it  was 
unirersaJly  looked  upon  as  an  enterprize  full  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  it 
should  then  attract,  and  receive,  a  lai^er  measure  of  regular  support,  than 
when  its  fruits  have  become  assured,  and  its  value  has  been  demonstrated  ? 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our  times  are  an  instructed  race, 
while  those  of  a  century  ago  were  an  untaught  and  scarcely  civilized  class. 
It  was  the  half-wild,  half-idiotic  mute  who  then  rambled  through  the 
village,  or  lurked  in  the  town.  If  the  men  of  that  generation  could  see  the 
things  which  we  see,  they  would  estimate  the  result  far  more  than  many  do 
now.  If  we  could  keep  vivid  the  contrast  between  the  familiar  hclL  of 
that  day  and  the  familiar  fact  of  our  owui  the  scboola  for  the  education  of 
this  afflicted  class  would  not  have  so  frequently  to  appeal  for  funds  to 
enable  them  to  keep  wide  open  their  doors,  nor — ^note  the  significance  of 
the  emphatic  word — nor  would  any  one  who  now  applies  for  their  benefits 
be  "sent  empty  away." 

These  however  are  "difficulties"  external  and  accidental, — ^too  serious 
and  important  to  be  omitted  in  an  essay  of  tMs  kind,  but  not  inherent  in 
the  work  itself.    Of  the  latter  class  are  the  following :— {1 .)  The  poverty 

the  sign  language,  in  comparison  with  that  which  children  acquire  without 
effort  as  their  mother  tongue.  Language  has  therefore  to  be  mastered,  not 
only  as  an  end  most  desirable  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  further  progress. 
By  giving  a  deaf  child  an  equivalent  word  for  every  sign  he  uses,  and 
habituating  him  to  this  process  of  translation,  words  become  his  mode  oi 
expression  as  well  as  ours.  It  is  thus  that  every  word  has  to  be  explained. 
But  then  he  only  knows  the  forms  of  words.    He  has  not  the  aid  of  sound 

*  Dr.  Johnson.     See  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands.     Conclasion. 
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to  modify  tbem.    Consequently,  before  explanation  is  given,  the  verb  lead^ 
to  guide— and  leadt  a  metal,  are  the  same.     Fit,  a  convulsion,  and  Jit,  the 
adjective,  meaning  suitable  or  appropriate,  are  alike.    And  after  this  diffi- 
culty is  conquered,  and  he  is  well  acquainted  ynth  separate  words,  still  thej 
are  only  understood  in  their  literal  signification.  But  if  you  will  consider  how 
necessary  it  is,  both  in  reading  and  conversation,  to  be  familiar  with  the 
changes  and  modifications  of  meaning  involved  in  their  combination  and 
context,  in  their  figurative  application  and  idiomatic  use,  you  may  approxi- 
mate to  some  estimate  of  this  particular  "  difficulty"  in  the  teaching  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.    (2.)  Further :  in  thus  substituting  words  for  signs,  the 
first  efEbrts  which  the  pupil  makes  after  adequate  expression,  are  in  the 
Older  of  the  signs  themselves — ^not  in  accordance  with  the  conventional, 
syntactical  arrangements  of  written  language.    Moreover,  the  laws  of 
construction  differ  in  different  languages.     What  would  be  a  correct  form 
of  expression  in  one  tongue  is  incorrect  in  another.    In  French  the  noun 
stands  before  adjective ;  in  English  the  relative  position  is  reversed.     The 
former  is  the  order  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  naturally  follow, — ^first 
placing  the  noun,  or  object,  and  then  naming  the  attribute  or  quality 
appropriate  to  it.    The  facts  thus  incidentally  noticed,  and  which  are 
capable  of  lengthened  and  most  interesting  illustration,  explain  those  pecu- 
liarities of  expression,  and  of  construction,  which  are  often  met  with  in  the 
compositions  of  deaf  persons,  however  well  educated.     (3.)  Thus  they  begin 
at  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years  of  age,  or  even  later,  to  learn  that  which  hearing 
children  have  been  familiar  with  from  their  infancy.    Well  may  it  be  said 
that  the  work  is  difficult,  the  process  long,  the  end  only  to  be  attained  with 
the  most  constant  application  and  untiring  perseverance.    And  if  years  are 
occupied  in  the  education  of  a  child  possessing  all  his  faculties,  who  goes 
to  school  with  those  acquirements  ready  for  use  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  laboriously  to  attain, — ^if  he,  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  and  easy 
command  of  language,  with  the  faculty  of  attention,  the  power  of  applica. 
tion,  and  a  vast  unknown  fund  of  general  information  already  obtained, — 
if  he,  be^nning  from  a  point  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  will  be  fortunate  in 
gaining  after  great  efforts  and  long  labour,  still  requires  so  long  a  course  of 
instruction  to  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  life,  judge  you  of  the  "  difficulty"  in 
the  special  work  now  under  consideration,  and  then  say  whether  close  and 
uninterrupted,  and  prolonged  attention  are  not  demanded,  both  of  teacher 
and  pupil,  in  order  to  ensure  even  moderate  success.    (4.)  Thus  much  on 
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the  score  of  its  "  difficulties '^—diflftculties  which  some  penons  Kppear 
entirely  to  overlook,  while  others  imagine  them  to  he  insuperahle.  The 
former  class  seem  to  expect  that  the  deaf  and  dumh  should  know  everf' 
thing :  the  latter  wonder  that  ihey  can  be  taught  anything.  Between  these 
opposites  lies  the  truth — ^the  work  is  difficult,  but  it  is  not  impossible. 
And  that  the  Institutions  should  depend  solely  upon  the  beneToIence  of 
the  community  in  which  these  two  classes  form  so  large  a  part,  is  certainl j 
not  the  least  of  the  "  difficulties "  of  Schools  for  the  education  d  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

Advantaobs. 
And  what  shall  we  further  say  of  their  *'  advantages,"  if  these  have  not 
already  appeared  7  "  To  restore,**  as  Sicard  has  described  it,  *'  a  man  to 
society,  to  his  family,  to  himself;  and  to  restore  to  him  society,  his  fellow 
creatures  and  his  family,"*  is  no  small  advantage  surely.  To  see  that  it 
is  only  by  such  an  agency  as  has  now  been  described,  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  *'  can  be  transplanted  out  of  the  dreaiy  solitudes*'  of  their  natural 
condition  "  into  an  ever-widening  sphere  of  sympathy  and  IdndnesSt  of 
mutual  succour,  of  social  enjoyment,  of  cheerful  activity,  of  growing  uselul- 
ness,  all  animated  and  hallowed  by  a  moral  and*  religious  influence,**!  is  to 
have  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  "  advantages"  of  these  InstitutionB, 
and  the  strongest  motives  to  support  and  maintain  them.  I  may  sum  up 
the  whole  in  one  sentence,  embracing  each  of  the  points  which  were  to  be 
treated  of,  and  exclaim,—*'*  How  great  must  be  their  advantage,  when 
through  such  difficulties,  such  oljeets  are  patiently  w(»rked  for,  and  by  God*8 
blessing  finally  attained."  This  was  the  truth  to  be  demonstrated,  and  I 
should  be  content  to  leave  the  case  on  the  evidence  now  adduced,  but  there 
are  a  few  incidental  **  advantages  "  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  overlook. 
First,  there  is  the  accumulation  of  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  number 
of  this  afflicted  clfss.  The  late  Archbishop  Vemon-Harconrt,  of  York, 
when  applied  to  by  the  projectors  of  a  new  Institution,  stated  that  "during 
his  long  life  he  had  never  heard  of  more  than  two  persons  in  this  melan- 
choly condition.**  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  energetic  supporters  of  the 
London  Asylum,  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  M.P.,  at  first  regarded  the  scheme 

*  "  Rendre  an  homme  k  la  Bod^te,  k  sa  fiunille,  a  lai  m6me ;  Iiii  tendre  k  lui  m^ina 
la  society,  aes  aemblables  et  sa  famiUe.*' — Sicard's  Coon  d'lnsirucdon  d*an  sonrd-miiel 
de  naiaaance,  p.  61. 

f  Biahop  of  St  David'a.    Sennon  for  Cambrian  Inatitatioii,  p.  19. 
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as  a  yiakfOBirj  one.  He  had  "  never  seen  a  deaf  and'dumb  child/*  he  said, 
and  "  thought  the  number  would  be  too  small  to  form  the  projected  Insti- 
tstion."  The  recently  published  Census  Report  states  that  "  great  disad- 
vantages have  resulted  from  this  entire  absence  of  authentic  information, 
not  only  to  society  at  laige,  but  more  especially  to  those  afBicted  persons 
on  whose  behalf  the  appeals  and  efforts  of  philanthropy,  unsupported  by  a 
reference  to  fiacts  UlustrotiYe  of  their  numbers  and  condition,  have  lost 
moct  of  their  intended  effect.*  Such  an  inquiry  into  the  numbers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country  was  instituted  for  the  first  time  at  the  Census 
of  1851.  The  tables  which  have  been  published  shew,  that  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  were  17,800  persons  deaf  and  dumb,  out 
of  a  population  of  27,511,801 ;  or  one  in  every  1500  individuals.!    For  the 

*  Censns  Report.    The  Blind,  and  the  Deaf  and  Damb,  p.  cviii. 
f  Nmmier  qf  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the    United  Kingdom,  March  31</,   1851,  and 
proportion  to  the  whole  population,  as  given  in  the  Census  Returns  of  the  Registrar 
General^  dated  29{A  April,  1854,  and  the  Report  of  the  Census  Commissioners  for 
Ireland,  dated  dOth  March,  1854  :~ 


JBVGItAVD 

TasuTrn 

Walxa 

TkT.A«iMi  in 

the  British  Sba9  ..•rr1Tr••r'^ 

Total 

VO.  07 


9,548 

4,747 

2,155 

771 

84 


17,800 


T«TAS> 

navLATMrn* 


16,738,695 

6,552,324 

2,888,742 

1,168,914 

143,126 


27,511,801 


vmoroRtioH. 


1  in  1754 
1  in  1380 
1  in  1340 
1  in  1542 
1  in  1704 


1  in  1590 


Proportions  in  the  various  Local  Divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom : 


NoBTHSBir  Coirirriss  ot  England    

NomTB  Wjbstsbv  t.  e.  Lancashire  &  Cheshire 

South  Eastbbn  Counties 

South  Midland  Ditto  • 

LOVDON « r  • . . . 

NoBTR  Midland  Codntibs    

B 

Counties 

Wb«t  Midland  Ditto 

Walbb  (including  Monmonthshire)   . . .  •  • 
CoBXAUOHT,  Ireland    • .  • . 

SOUTBBB*  COUBTIBS  OT  SCOTLAND     ..... 

Lbivstbb,  Ireland ••....... 

South  Wbstbbn,  England 

Ulsteb.  Ireland    

MuNBTSB,  Ditto 

KoBTBBBB  Counties  ot  8)>otland.  ...... 


no.  07 

VMAMSt  »xna. 


471 
1,237 

836 

649 
1,325 

694 
1,042 

669 
1,325 

771 

674 
1,225 
1,135 
1,295 
1,527 
1,411 

080 


VOTAL 
V0»OLA.TI0IN 


969,126 
2,490,827 
1,628,386 
1,234,332 
2,362,236 
1,21^538 
1,789,047 
1,113.982 
2,132,930 
1,188,914 
1.010,031 
1,813,562 
1,672,753 
1,803,291 
2,011,890 
1,857,650 
1,075,180 


FEOFOBVIOK* 


in  2058 
in  2014 
in  1948 
in  1902 


1  in  1783 


1 
1 


in  1750 
in  1717 
1  in  1665 
1  in  1610 
1  in  1542 
1  in  1499 
1  in  1480 
1  in  1474 
1  in  1398 
1  in  1318 
1  in  1317 
1  in  1156 
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purposes  of  the  Census,  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  were  divided  into 
thirteen  districts.  The  largest  proportion  of  deaf  peraons  is  found  in  the 
northern  counties  of  Scotland,  where  there  are  930  deaf  in  1»075,180,  or 
one  in  1156 ;  and  the  small^t  proportion  is  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  where  the  number  is  471  out  of  961,126,  a  ratio  of  one  in  2058. 
Next  in  numerical  order  to  this,  is  our  own  district — ^the  "  north  western 
counties"  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire-— which  contained  1237  deaf  and  dumb 
out  of  2,490,827  souls,  or  one  in  2045. 

Taken  separately,  there  were :— «■ 

In  Cheshire,       226     deaf  and  dumb  in     423,526,  or  1 :  1874 
Tn  Lancashire,  1011  „  2,067,301,  or  J  :  2045 


Proportion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  Counties  of  England  and  Waies  : 


I. — LOVDOV      

II.  South  Eastbbit  Couktiss. 

1  Surrey  (extra  metropolitan).. 

2  Kent  (extra  metropolitan)  . . 
8  Sussex 

4  Hampshire    • 

5  Berkshire 

III.  South  Midlaxd  Gouittibb. 

6  Middlesex  (extra  metrop.)  . . 

7  Hertfordshire    

8  Buckinghatnshire    

0  Oxfordshire 

10  Northamptonshire    , 

11  Huntingdonshre 

12  Bedfordshire 

13  Cambridgeshire 

IV.  Eastbbn  Couhtibb. 

14  Essex 

15  Suffolk 

16  Norfolk       

V.  South  Wbstbbb  Gouktibb. 

17  Watshire 

18  Dorsetshire   

18  Devonshire 

20  Cornwall   

21  Somersetshire 


Deaf  and 
Dornb, 
onain 


1783 


1947 
2343 
1657 
2000 
1674 


2215 
1871 
1614 
2027 
1828 
3016 
1754 
1845 


1490 
1724 
1785 


1426 
1406 
1410 
1278 
1448 


VI.  West  Midlabd  Coubtibs. 

22  Gloucestershire    

23  Herefordshire 

24  Shropshire    • 

25  Staffordshire     

26  Worcestershire 

27  Warwickshire   

VII.  NOBTH  MlDLAHD  CoUXTIBB. 

28  Leicestersliire 

29  BuUandshire     

30  Lincolnshire 

31  Nottinghamshire 

32  Derbyshire    

VIII.  Nobth  Wbstbbn  Coubtibs 

33  Cheshire    

34  Lancashire    

IX.  Yobkbhibb. 

35  West  Riding 

86  East  Riding  (with  York)     . . 

37  North  Riding    

X.  Nobthebr  GouimBs. 

38  Durham    

39  Northumberland 

40  Cumberland 

41  Westmoreland 

XI.  Monmouthbhibb  &  Walbs. 

42  Monmouthshire    

43  South  Wales 

44  North  Wales 


Deaf 
Domb, 


150.'i 

1054 
1493 
1860 
1160 
2026 


1958 
1734 
1870 
2088 
1272 


1874 
2045 


1640 
2231 
1754 

2480 
1818 
1917 
1622 


2300 
1423 
1514 
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Coming  to  the  still  narrower  limit  of  our  own  town  and  neighbourhood, 
we  find  that  the  Liyerpool  and  West  Derby  districts  contained  180  deaf 


NORTH  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 
{Lancashire  and  Cheshire  J) 


BEOISTBATION,  *C. 


YUL  North  Wbstebn  Couvtlbs 

S3  Chesliire    

34  Lanoaalure 

DiBTBIGTS. 

3d   Cheshire, 

452  Stockport 

453  MMclesfield 

454  AltzinchAm    ••. 

455  Bnncom 

456  Noithwich 

457  Congleton 

458  Nantwich 

459  Gt.  BooghtoD    

460  Wiiral    

84  Lancashire 

461  liverpool 

462  West  Derby  

463  Prescot  . .'. 

464  Ormskirk 

465  Wigan    

466  Warrington    

467  Leigh     

468  Bolton   

469  Bory 

470  Barton-apan-Irwell 

471  Chorlton    

472  Salfbrd 

473  Manchester    ..«•.••••. 

474  Ashton-nnder-Lyne 

475  Oldham 

476  Bochdale   

477  Haslingden    

478  Bnmley     

479  Clitheroe    

480  Blackbam     

481  Chorley 

482  Preston 

483  Fylde     

4S4  Garstang    

485  Lancaster 

486  Ulvetstone 


POPVLJLTZQV* 


2,490,827 

423,526 
2,067,801 


90,208 
68,827 
84,043 
25,797 
81,202 
80,512 
87,986 
58,294 
57,157 

2584236 
158,279 
50,074 
38,307 
77,539 
36,104 
82,734 
114,712 
88,815 
81,585 
123,841 
87,523 
228,433 
119,109 
86,788 
72,515 
50,424 
68,868 
22,868 
90,788 
87,701 
96,545 
22,002 
12,695 
84.600 
80,056 


rkoroRTjox, 

OB*r  AJO)  SUXB. 

0X1  IM 

1237 

2014 

226 

1874 

1011 

2045 

48 

1879 

88 

1666 

22 

1547 

18 

1433 

16 

1950 

20 

1025 

22 

1726 

29 

1887 

13 

4396 

•189 

1858 

41 

8738 

28 

2002 

13 

2946 

45 

1728 

18 

2782 

14 

2888 

50 

2294 

40 

2220 

+100 

816 

45 

2752 

35 

2000 

95 

2404 

57 

2091 

42 

2066 

22 

8296 

20 

2521 

40 

1596 

19 

1177 

87   . 

2455 

26 

1450 

41 

2355 

9 

2445 

6 

2116 

20 

1788 

14 

2182 

*  *'  IncliBdintf  32  inmates  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  damb."  The  day-scholars  of  the 
Instftntion  and  absentees  would,  of  coarse  be  taken  at  their  own  homes.  The  £daoation 
Census  gives  56  as  the  total  number  of  scholars  at  that  time ;  it  is  now  80-^  of  whom  belong 
toLiverpooL 

•f'lnclndingSl  inmates  of  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb."  This,  though  locally 
ritoaie  in  anoUier  district,  is  the  Manchester  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


mutes  in  a  population  of  411,615  ;  or  one  in  2386.  There  were  189  in 
Liverpool,  and  41  in  West  Derby.  The  pupils  in  the  local  school  were 
returned  as  56,  but  of  these,  24  were  taken  account  of  elsewhere.  Twenty- 
two  of  them  being  day  scholars,  were  reckoned  at  their  own  homes  in  the 
town,  and  two  boarders  from  a  distance  were  also  absent  Of  the  remaining 
82  who  were  in  residence  on  the  Census  Sunday,  there  were  17  who  did  not 
belong  to  Liverpool.  Deducting  these,  the  number  of  the  local  deaf  and 
dumb  falls  from  180  to  168,  and  this  alters  the  proportion  in  the  pariia- 
mentaiy  borough  to  one  in  2524.  Li  this  county,  with  a  comparatively 
small  deaf  and  dumb  population,  we  have  extensive  provision  made  for 
their  education.  Tn  March  185 1,  there  were  136  pupils  in  the  two  Schools 
of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  That  number  is  now  increased  to  more  than 
160.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  on  the  one  hand,  wherever  tiiere 
are  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  aggregate  of  the  deaf  mute  popula- 
tion will  seem  larger  than  it  really  is,  and  on  the  other,  where  there  are  no 
schools  it  will  seem  relatively  smaller.  Of  the  56  pupils  returned  at  the 
Liverpool  School  in  1851,  19  came  from  a  distance :  of  the  80  now  upon 
the  books,  about  one-fifth  belong  to  places  which  lie  outside  the  boundaries 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Thus,  the  children  who  are  under  education 
swell  the  proper  population  of  the  distzicts  where  schools  are  situate,  and 
reduce  that  of  the  places  where  their  own  homes  are.  It  follows,  that  those 
children  of  the  educable  age,  who  are  returned  in  any  place  where  there  is 
no  school,  are  those  who  should  have  been  at  school ;  and  if  these  could 
all  be  collected  into  one  total,  it  would  shew  precisely  (allowing  for  a  few 
cases  of  absence  from  illness,  and  other  casualties,)  the  number  of  those 
who  being  of  the  eligible  age  for  receiving  education,  were  growing  up 
without  education. 

Of  those  computed  to  be  of  the  proper  age,  there  were  actually  under 
instruction,  only  34^  per  cent  in  Ireland,  50  per  cent,  in  England,  and  70 
per  cent  in  Scotland.'*'  I  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  at  the  next  Census 
England  does  not  stand  in  a  very  different  position  firom  that  which  these 
figures  represent  If  for  the  want  of  trustworthy  evidence  upon  a  subject 
so  important,  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  not  hitherto  received  the 

*  See  A  Paper,  by  the  Writer,  on  the  Ceniut  (ffihe  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  1891,  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Liverpool,  September  ISM,  published  in  the 
*  Jooma]  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,**  for  Jane  1850,  and  quoted  in  the 
Edinburifh  Review,  No.  207,  for  July,  1850. 
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attention  and  sympathy  to  which  itia  so  eminently  entitled,  the  publication 
of  the  Census  returns  may  fairly  be  expected  to  work  an  advantageous 
change  in  this  respect  The  collection  of  such  evidence  is  an  *'  advantage** 
which  everyone  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  it  is  one  which  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  claiming  as,  both  collaterally  and  directly,  a  result  of  the 
establishment  of  separate  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Another  great  "  advantage  **  is  the  raising  up  of  a  supply  of  competent 
men  to  take  the  management  of  the  various  Institutions.  When  the  founder 
and  first  principal  of  the  American  Affylum  at  Hartford,  came  to  this  country 
in  1815,  to  obtain  the  requisite  instruction  for  entering  upon  his  work  as  a 
teacher,  the  discouragements  and  obstacles  which  he  met  with  were  such 
as  led  him  to  repair  to  France,  and  seek  the  assistance  he  required  at  the 
Paris  Institution,  where  he  speedily  obtained  it  V  The  Committees  of  the 
Dublin,  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Institutions  have  at  different  times 
experienced  such  difficulties**  also.'*'  ''Mais  nous  avons  change  tout  cela.** 
That  day  is  past  At  the  present  time,  six  of  the  former  assistants  of  the 
London  Asylum  are  in  positions  where  they  have  the  sole  management  of 
establishments  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Three  of  the 
present  Principals  of  Schools  in  Great  Britain  were  formerly  assistants  in 
the  Yorkshire  Institution :  two  commenced  their  career  as  teachers  in  the 
School  at  Glasgow :  and  the  higher  offices  in  other  Institutions  are  held  by 
gentlemen  who  acquired  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  subordinate 
posts  of  the  same  establishments  which  they  now  superintend. 

finally,  we  must  recur  to  the  fiact  which  was  stated  at  the  outset,  the 
honourable  distinction  which  belongs  to  the  present  century  in  relation  to 
this  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  has  not  been  by  inventing 
the  art,  or  by  raising  up  the  first  of  those  who  practised  it,  that  the  distinc- 
tion has  been  gained,  but  by  founding  and  supporting  Public  Insttfutioks 
for  this  benevolent  purpose.  De  L*Epee,  whose  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  the  subject  in  1754,  had  his  school  in  full  operation  in  1760.  In  1703, 
&ur  years  after  his  death,  it  was  adopted  by  the  French  Government,  and 
now  exists  as  the  Imperial  Institution  of  Pans.  In  1760,  also,  Mr.  Thomas 
Braidwood  opened  a  private  school  in  Edinburgh,  (the  one  which  Dr.  Johnson 
visited  in  J  773,  and  the  name  of  which,  Dumbie  DykeSf  the  author  of 

•  **  Knight's  Cyclop :"  article  Deqf  and  Dumb, 
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Waverley  has  made  imperishable).*  Mr.  Braidwood  subseqaently  removed 
to  Hackney,  near  London,  and  the  first  public  Institution  in  this  country 
was  opened  in  the  metropolis  in  1792,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Watson,  whose  work  has  been  preyiously  quoted.  In  the  year  first  men- 
tioned, 1754,  exactly  one  hundred  years  ago,  Samuel  Heinicke  undertook  to 
teach  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  at  Dresden,  and  after  continuing  to  puisoe  the 
work  in  a  private  capacity  for  several  years,  the  Elector  invited  him  toLeipeic, 
where,  in  1778,  the  Royal  Institution  of  Saxony  was  founded,  being  the  first 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ever  established  or  supported  by  civil  government. 
In  1815,  Mr.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  a  Theological  student  in  the  College  of 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  resolved  to  '*  undertake  the  employment  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  his  native  countiy."f  With  this  view, 
he  visited  Europe,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  in  1817,  the 
**  American  Asylum"  was  opened,  under  his  management,  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

From  these  beginnings  have  arisen  within  a  hundred  years,  two  hundred 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are  20 
Institutions,  containing  1400  pupils  ;l  in  the  United  States  16,  with  1200 
pupils  ;§  in  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  smaller  Kingdoms  and  States  of 
Germany,  there  are  about  70  different  Institutions ;  in  France,  50 ;  ia  Italy, 
10  or  11 ;  the  same  number  in  Switzerland,  and  also  in  Holland  and 
Belgium ;  5  in  the  Danish  dominions ;  8  in  Russia  and  Poland ;  and  one 
each  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  If  to  these  were  added  the  various  private 
echoob  in  existence,  the  number  of  two  hundred  would  be  exceeded.  And 
notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  of  absolutely  depending  upon  variable 
and  uncertain  sources  of  income,  it  is  a  gratifying  fact,  (which  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  first  bringing  before  the  Historic  Society  last  year,)  that  as 
large  a  sum  is  raised  by  voluntary  liberality,  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  is  derived  from  the  public 
funds  in  France  and  the  United  States,  for  the  same  purpose. ||   A  handsome 

•  See  "  Heart  ofMidXothian,"  Note  E. 
f  Joamal.    Barnard's  Tribute  to  Chullaudet,  p.  117.    Hartford,  1852. 

{  Olaagow  Report,  18d4. 
§  Dr.  Peel's  address  at  New  York,  November  22,  1853r    The  sncceeding  figares  are 
taken  from  vaiious  anthorities. 

II  The  amount  is  about  j£24,000  per  annum  The  SienfaUeur  des  Sourds-nuuts  (  Paris) 
for  November,  1854,  remarking  upon  my  statement  last  year,  quotes  Dr.  Peet,  of  Nev 
York,  as  contradicting  it  But  the  writer  fails  to  see  that  Dr.  Peet  and  1  were  spcalniig 
of  two  very  different  things.  He  spoke  of  the  Britiah  GitvemmenI  as  doing  nothing ;  I 
say  of  the  British  peopU^  that  they  do  everything.  There  is  no  contradiction  here,  bat 
the  most  perfect  consistency. 
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proportioD  of  this  amotiiit  acoraes  from  the  inTestment  of  l^(aci«8,  and  it 
was  a  wise  and  benevolent  sajing  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  which,  in  dealing  with 
this  subject,  I  feel  bound  to  reiterate — '*  that  a  provision  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  was  one  of  the  best  subjects  for  a  bequest  that  could  well  be  imagined." 

Thus,  hy  the  agency  of  these  Institutions,  education  has  not  onlj  been 
affiirded  to  vast  numbers  who  must  else  have  lived  and  died,  as  did 
their  predecessors  for  so  many  thousands  of  years,  without  a  knowledge  of 
God,  or  a  hope  of  immortality ;  but  this  inestimable  advantage  has  also 
been  secured— 1%^  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  become  a  permanent 
BodaL  inMnaikm,  In  its  behalf  have  been  enlisted  the  resources  of  science, 
the  dotations  of  piely  and  benevolencey  the  labours  of  the  patient  and  per- 
severing teacher,  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  the  devout ;  and  upon 
the  work  supported  by  these  means,  and  prosecuted  in  this  spirit,  has 
descended  Gk)d*8  rich  blessing,  whereby  many  have  been  brought  out  of  a 
deep  and  melancholy  darkness  into  the  glorious  light  of  tlie  gospel — ^raised 
firom  the  saddest  ignorance  to  know  Him  '*  who  during  his  abode  on  earth 
went  about  doing  good — ^who  did  good  in  that  particular  species  of  distress 
in  which  these  charities  attempt  to  do  it — and  who,  seated  now  at  the 
ri^t  band  of  God,  sends  down  His  blessing  upon  those  who  follow  His 
steps,  and  accepts  the  good  that  is  done  to  the  least  of  those  whom  He 
oaUs  His  brethren  as  done  unto  Himself."* 


Ak  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  op  the  late  J.  H.  Swale, 

OF  LiVEBFOOL. 

By  T.  T.  WiUdnson,  F.R.A,8.,  dc,  dc. 
(Bbad  17th  Mat,  1806.) 


Among  the  many  Geometers  who  cultivated  the  ancient  Geometrical 
Analysis  in  Lancashire,  towards  the  dose  of  the  last,  and  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  none  vras  more  dis- 
tinguished than  the  late  John  Heniy  Swale,  of  Liverpool.  His  name  is 
still  fiuniliar  to  all  those  who  admire  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  Geometry, 
and  the  extent  of  his  contributions  to  our  local  and  other  periodicals,  is  well 
known  to  evexy  one  acquainted  with  the  then  numerous  publications,  either 
wholly  or  partially  devoted  to  the  extension  of  mathematical  science.    He, 

*  Bishop  Horsley's  Sermon  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb  Asylom,  1796. 
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however,  never  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  exhibiting  his  rare  powers 
of  analysis  from  motives  of  mere  display,  nor  did  he  ever  care  to  compete 
with  others  in  matters  of  difficulty,  unless  they  related  to  novelty  of  prin* 
ciple  or  simplicity  of  result  Under  these  circumstances,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  his  contributions  are  somewhat  irregular,  both  as  to  time  and 
place,  yet  as  one  of  his  admirers  (Professor  Davies)  has  well  remarked'— 
"  wherever  we  see  the  name  of  Swale,  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  something 
new  and  elegant,  always  worthy  of  himself,  and  often  with  specimens  of 
unequalled  resource  and  unexampled  method  of  research.*' 

Mr.  Swale  was  bom  at  Bishopsthorpe,  near  York,  October  I6th,  1775. 
His  parents  occupied  a  respectable  position  in  life,  and  sent  their  son  to 
receive  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  several  of  the  many  respectable 
academies  then  established  in  Yorkshire.  After  a  successful  course,  during 
which  his  superior  talents  not  unfirequently  manifested  themselves,  he  was 
engaged  as  Assistant  Master  in  Mr.  Sanderson  s  Classical,  Mathematical, 
and  Commercial  Academy,  at  Becca  Lodge,  near  Aberford.  He  subse- 
quently held  similar  situations  at  Leeds  and  Chester,  but  in  the  early  part 
of  1805,  he  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  mastership  of  the  Tovm  School 
at  Idle,  near  Bradford,  which,  in  addition  to  a  permanent  income,  supplied 
a  suitable  residence  for  the  accommodation  of  the  master.  This  led  to  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Sanderson,  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  former  employeia, 
on  the  8th  of  Mansh  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1810  he  removed  to  Liverpool, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death. 

£Us  taste  for  mathematical  investigations  manifested  itself  at  an  eariy 
period ;  for  before  he  was  quite  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  begun  to  cor- 
respond with  the  editors  of  the  Yorlahirs  Rq>ontory,  the  Sdrntific  ReeepUMde^ 
and  the  Qtametrieal  Delights,  Some  of  his  earliest  compositions  most 
probably  appear  in  these  periodicals.  They  are  usually  dated  from  Becca 
Lodge,  and  contain  manifest  indications  of  latent  genius,  since  one  of  these 
early  printed  specimens  relates  to  the  determination  of  the  proportion 
existing  between  the  force  of  gravity  on  the  earth,  as  compared  with  that 
on  the  surface  of  Uranus,  which  he  finds  from  Herschers  data  to  be  nearly 
in  the  ratio  of  6.  7.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself  at  this  time  to  mathe- 
matical speculations  only,  but  took  up  vazious  subjects  in  the  philosophical 
and  poetical  departments  of  the  periodicals,  most  of  which  he  treated  in  a 
very  lucid  and  satisfactoiy  manner. 
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Among  the  earliest  of  the  printed  pieces  of  this  description  may  be 
instanced  a  poetical  answer  to  the  Prize  Enigma,  in  No.  9  of  the  SoienHfio 
Beeeptaele^  and  seToral  answers  to  philosophical  queries  in  previous  numbers. 
When  replying  to  a  query  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Anthony  Collins,  of  London, 
he  assumes  the  signature  "  PhUologus,'*  and  accounts  for  the  phosphores- 
cent qualities  of  stale  fish,  when  viewed  in  the  dark,  by  supposing  that 
"  the  light  in  question  consists  in  certain  vibrations  of  the  electric  fluid;" 
but  in  succeeding  numbers  he  appears  under  his  real  name,  where  he 
endeavours  to  remove  a  difficulty  experienced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Crosby,  of 
Toik,  in  chap,  ix.,  v.  d,  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  by  quaintly  advising  him  to 
«« take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  next  verse."  The  higher  apparent  tem- 
peiatore  of  springs  during  the  winter  season  is  also  accounted  for  by  him 
on  the  ground  that  the  difference  of  tempeiatare  in  question  "  proceeds 
from  evaporation  and  other  causes  depending  on  heat.  In  all  evaporations 
from  fluids,  a  degree  of  cold  is  alway9  produced  in  consequence  of  it ;  but 
the  evaporation  from  wells,  &c.,  in  summer  is  very  great,  and  in  winter  bat 
small.  Therefore,  a  less  degree  of  cold,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
becomes  perceptible." 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  his  communications  to 
the  Yorkshire  BspogUory,  the  Bseeptade,  and  the  Delights,  are  generally  of 
an  elementazy  character,  and  although  the  printed  solutions  to  the  mathe- 
matical questions  display  a  neatness  of  method  not  usually  found  in  juvenile 
oompoeitions,  they  contain  but  Uttle  in  themselves  to  indicate  the  superior 
talents  of  their  author.  From  the  variety  of  questions  he  answered  in 
soooessiTe  numbers,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  ingredient  oi  perseverance 
was  not  wasting  in  his  character.  He  evidenUy  possessed  this  secret  of 
nccees  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  an  additional  stimulus  to  greater  exertions 
was  su|^lied  by  Mr.  Whiting,  when  he  awarded  the  prize  of  ten  copies  of 
the  ReeeptacU**  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Swale,  for  [having  famished]  the  greatest 
number  of  correct  solutions  "  to  the  questions  proposed  in  the  numbers  for 
1794.  From  this  period,  Mr.  Swale^s  contributions  to  the  mathematical 
periodicals  became  very  extensive,  and  his  geometrical  investigations  soon 
di^lajed  so  much  superiority,  when  compared  with  those  of  most  of  his 
competitors,  that  the  editors  of  existing,  and  the  originators  of  new,  scien- 
tific periodicals,  were  always  anxious  to  secure  his  services,  and  looked  upon 
him  as  one  of  their  most  powerful  auxiliaries.  During  the  time  of  his 
residence  in  Yorkshire,  that  county  nambered  amongst  its  private  teachers 
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some  of  the  most  distinguished  non-academic  geometers  of  the  last  and 
present  centuries.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  mention  the 
names  of  Mr.  John  Rjlej,  the  Ferdinando,  the  Rylando,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brookes^  of  the  mathematical  periodicals,  afterwards  editor  of  the  Leed9 
Correspondent,  and  who  has  deservedly  heen  styled  hy  the  late  Professor 
Davies,  '*the  father  of  the  Yorkshire  School  of  Geometers ;"  Mr.  Bichard 
Nicholson,  then  of  Leeds,  but  latterly  of  Liverpool ;  Mr.  William  Shepherd, 
of  Bradford  ;  and  Mr.  John  Whitley,  of  Huddersfield. 

Mr.  Swale  formed  a  very  early  intimacy  with  Mr.  Ryley,  and  their  friend- 
ship only  terminated  with  the  death  of  the  latter.  In  1802  or  180$,  he 
first  met  Mr.  Whitley,  in  company  with  several  others,  at  the  house  of  his 
friend,  and  these  periodical  gatherings  were  continued  for  many  years. 
The  union  of  so  many  kindred  minds  could  not  but  be  productive  of  some 
definite  result,  for  to  these  early  associations  we  may  reasonably  attribute 
the  origin  of  Mr.  Swale's  subsequent  partiality  for  the  study  of  the  ancient 
forms  of  pure  geometiy,  to  the  neglect  of  almost  every  other  branch  of 
mathematics.  In  after  life,  these  intimacies  were  frequently  referred  to 
with  characteristic  feeling.  The  expression  "by  my  early  friend  Mr.  Ryley," 
is  appended  to  some  geometrical  speculations,  bearing  date  August  30th, 
1828 ;  and  at  their  conclusion  he  remarks — *'  I  linger  among  these  problems 
and  sketches  as  the  pleasing,  yet  melancholy,  reminiscences  of  days  tor 
ever  gone,  and  of  an  early  acquaintance  now  silent  and  mouldering  in  the 
tomb."  His  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Nicholson  commenced  about  the  year 
1795,  when  both  were  in  active  correspondence  with  several  mathematical 
periodicals.  A  similarity  of  tastes  served  to  knit  them  closely  together, 
and  their  friendship  continued  uninterrupted  after  their  removal  to  liver- 
pool,  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Nicholson  in  1811.  Several  years  later,  Mr. 
Swale  drew  the  attention  of  mathematicians  to  the  talents  of  his  friend,  by 
reproposing  in  the  Leeds  Correspondent  a  question  from  the  Mathematical 
Companion,  which  he  thought  had  been  treated  by  the  correspondents  to 
that  work  with  unmerited  neglect.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  Geometrical 
Loci,  intimately  related  to  the  properties  of  the  Oomplete  Quadrilateral, 
which  had  previously  been  partially  discussed  by  La  Hire  and  Maclaorin. 
Mr.  Swale^s  investigation  is  conducted  with  all  the  elegance  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  besides  generalising  the  property  and  deducing  several  inte- 
resting Porismatic  relations,  he  gives  his  reasons  for  again  proposing  tho 
ubject  for  reconsideration. 
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At  a  subsequent  period,  the  prize  question  in  the  Mathematieal  CanyMwUm 
for  1800  is  reconsidered  by  Mr.  Swale,  in  one  of  his  manuscript  volumes, 
and  as  this  question  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  his  thoughts 
naturally  reverted  to  their  early  acquaintance ;  hence,  at  the  close  of  an 
improved  solution,  he  again  bears  testimony  to  the  merits  of  his  friend, 
whom  he  styles  "  my  early  mathematical  associate,  thirty-three  years  ago, 
when  we  used  to  meet  at  Mr.  Eyley's,  to  converse  on  mathematics." 

The  numerous  intimations  which  occur  in  Mr.  Swale's  manuscripts, 
naturally  produced  a  desire  to  rescue  from  oblivion  some  of  the  communi- 
cations which  passed  between  the  able  mathematicians  previously  enume- 
rated ;  but,  upon  due  inquiry,  it  appears  that  in  one  case  none  of  them 
have  been  preserved,  and  in  another  that  an  accidental  fire  has  destroyed 
the  parcels  of  letters  containing  this  very  correspondence.  This  is  indeed 
a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  since  the  following  draft  of  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Whitley,  preserved  in  one  of  the  manuscript  volumes,  furnishes 
abundant  grounds  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Swale's  mathematical  correspond- 
ence possessed  features  of  more  than  ordinaiy  interest 

"  Idle,  9th  February,  1809. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  purposed  for  some  time  to  trouble  you  with  one 
of  my  scrawls  on  some  mathematical  trifles,  which  I  do  not  clearly  compre- 
hend. J  am,  first  of  all,  nat  satisfied  that  I  understand  the  notation 
employed  in  your  own  question,  «  «  «  and  would  thank  you  to 
enhghten  my  understanding,  as  the  Prayer  Book  devoutly  says.  Question 
29,  ia  the  Mathematical  Companion  for  1809,  requires  us  to  inscribe  a 
triangle  in  a  given  circle,  so  that  its  sides  shall  pass  through  three  given 
points,  which  you  must  be  aware  has  been  repeatedly  done.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  can  be  solved  by  no  other  methods  than  what  have  already 
been  adopted  by  geometricians ;  but  we  must  allow  that  Mr.  Lowry's  general 
method  of  inscription  [given  in  his  solution  to  Question  210  of  Leybourn's 
Matksmatical  BeposUory^  new  series,]  is  sufficiently  elegant.  Yet  I  like 
attempts'in  the  solution  of  problems  upon  different  principles.  The  plod- 
ding ancients  please  me  on  that  accx)unt,  for  they  never  laid  aside  a  sulject 
ont^  they  had  completely  exhausted  it. 

I  kam  discovered  a  general  msthod  of  ineerihing  polygons  in  a  given  eircU, 
each  side  passing  through  a  given  point ;  it  is  also  applicable  to  the  ellipse, 
I  thought  of  it  long  ago,  but  I  had  laid  aside  the  inquiry,  and  had  not  your 
problem  made  its  appearance,  I  should  most  probably  never  have  resumed  it. 

I  am  pleased  with  your  other  question  *  ^  *  harmomcals 
upon  which  it  depends  present  a  wide  and  pleasing  field  to  the  geometer. 
Among  other  sutgects,  I  have  lately  collected  and  considered  several  pro- 
blema  upon  geometrical  loci ;  give  me  leave  to  present  one  to  your  notice, 
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to  which  I  should  like  to  have  your  demonstration,  to  compare  with  my 
own.  *****  When  a  circle  and  a  right  line  are 
given  in  position,  can  you  determine  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  the 
circle,  from  which  a  tangent  heing  drawn ;  the  segment  of  the  tangent 
intercepted  hetween  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  line  shall  he  given  in 
length  ?  The  enunciation  you  will  excuse,  provided  you  can  comprehend 
me ;  we  may  sometimes  dispense  with  elegance  in  familiar  correspondence. 
I  add  my  sincere  respects  to  an  old  Mend  ;  remaining  ever  yours, 

J.  H.  SWALE." 
To  Mr.  Whitley, 

The  inscription  of  a  triangle,  or  any  polygon,  in  a  given  circle,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  its  sides  shall  pass  through  given  points,  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  many  eminent  geometers.    That  particular  case  when  the 
points  range  in  a  straight  line  is  considered  by  Pappus  in  his  CoUectiona 
MeUhemadciB,  and  his  form  of  the  Lemma  was  first  generalized  by  Dr. 
Eobert  Simson,  in  1731.     It  next  found  its  way  into  the  Mathematical 
Bepository  for  1799,  where  it  was  considered  by  Professors  Lowry  and 
Wallace ;  the  former  of  whom  generalized  the  problem  for  any  polygon  in 
the  same  serial  for  1806.     Since  that  period,  the  same  inquiry,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  forms,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Swale,  Heam, 
Gaskin,  Potts,  Townsend,  Lame,  Puissant,  and  Triau,  seyeral  of  whom 
have  employed  the  coordinate  methods  with  good  effect,  both  to  the  original 
problems  and  also  to  their  extension  to  the  conic  sections.    Mr.  Swale's 
discussion  is  wholly  geometrical.    It  is  contained  in  the  second  and  last 
number  of  the  Uverpool  ApollofduSy  where  it  forms  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  portions  of  that  extraordinary  work.    This  paper  on 
the  **  Inscription  of  Polygons  in  Circles,*'  and  also  that  on  their  *'  Inscrip- 
tion in  other  Polygons,"  however,  did  not  appear  until  1824,  but  the  pre- 
ceding letter  to  Mr.  Whitley,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  1809  Mr. 
Swale  was  not  only  in  possession  of  his  method  of  inscription,  so  far  as 
regards  the  circle,  but  also  of  its  extension  to  the  case  of  the  ellipse.    Pkxh 
fessor  Davies,  in  his  "  Historical  Notices  respecting  an  Ancient  Problem,*" 
printed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Mathematician,  has  enumerated  and 
commented  upon  the  labours  of  Castillon,  Lagrange,  Fuss,  Euler,  Lhciilier, 
Ottajano,  Mal&tti,  Camot,  Oergonne,  Servois,  Brianchon,  .and  Poncelet,  in 
the  same  field  of  geometrical  investigation ;  and  yet  after  a  most  cazBful 
analysis  and  comparison,  he  characterises  the  whole  of  Mr.  Swale's  essay 
as  one  of  ''  great  elegance,  originality,  and  importance.''    Its  constructions 
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for  three,  four,  five,  and  six  points,  are  peculiarly  neat ;  whilst  the  general 
case  is  attacked  at  once  with  his  usual  skill  and  adroitness ;  nor  is  he  less 
happy  in  his  efiforts  when  pointing  out  the  special  cases  of  the  quadrilateral, 
and  when  the  points  are  situated  in  a  right  line. 

In  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Swale's  career,  he  forwarded  some  interesting 
communications  to  the  Oentlema7i*8  Diary.  His  name  is  there  associated 
with  those  of  Hilton,  Cunliffe,  Wildbore,  Gough,  Dalton,  Lowry,  Nicholson, 
CSamphell,  Skene,  Whitley,  &c.,  all  of  whom  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  mathematical  public ;  and  although  he  was  then  but  young  in  science, 
his  solutions  will  seldom  suffer  by  being  placed  in  comparison  with  those 
furnished  by  more  experienced  contributors.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
Mathanatieal  BepotUory,  the  editor  enlisted  Mr.  Swale  into  lus  service, 
when  he  not  only  supplied  the  earlier  portion  of  that  extensive  periodical 
with  numerous  articles  written  by  himself,  but  on  several  occasions,  he 
undertook  the  task  of  inducing  others  to  become  contributors.  In  the  old 
series  of  this  work  he  gave  demonstrations  to  a  considerable  number  of  Dr. 
Stewart's  General  Theorems,  and  also  to  the  majority  of  those  which  have 
usually,  hut  erroneously,  been  termed  Lawson's  Geometrical  Theorems,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  published  them  collectively  at  the  end  of 
his  valuable  Dissertation  on  the  Geometrical  Analysis  of  the  Antients,  The 
notation  he  adopted  when  discussing  the  "  General  Theorems "  was  in 
accordance  with  that  of  Dr.  Stewart  himself,  but  its  cumbrousness  neces- 
sarfly  precluded  any  very  decided  success  in  the  endeavour  to  extend  his 
system  of  inquiry.  His  solutions  to  Mr.  Lawson's  collection  are  remarkable 
for  their  brevity  and  neatness,  and  in  these  respects  are  fit  companions  to 
those  inserted  from  Messrs.  Campbell,  Lowry,  Nicholson,  and  others.  None 
of  these  writers,  however,  seem  to  have  been  aware  whence  the  Rev.  John 
Lawson  derived  the  greater  portion  of  the  materials  for  his  beautiful  collec- 
tion, if  we  except  a  writer  who  veiled  his  real  name  under  the  disguise  of 
the  signature  "  Peletarius"  All  the  solutions  furnished  by  this  gentleman 
are  given  under  the  strict  forms  of  the  ancient  geometiy,  the  analysis  and 
synthesis  following  each  other  step  by  step  in  reverse  order,  but,  in  fact, 
mte  nothing  more  than  literal  translations  from  Dr.  Stewart's  Propositiones 
ChometrictB,  the  original  source  whence  Lawson  had  transcribed  nearly  all 
the  Theorems  which  pass  under  his  name ! 

Although  aiter  Mr.  Swale's  removal  to  Liverpool,  the  duties  of  his 
Academy  in  Brunswick  Place  prevented  himtrom  maintaining  an  extensive 
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mathematical  correspondence,  yet  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  he 
sionallj  contributed  to  most  of  those  periodicals  which  had  been  the  means 
of  establishing  his  character  as  a  geometer.  In  1823  he  dedicated  the  first 
portion  of  the  Liverpool  ApoUonius,  of  which  he  was  both  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, to  **  Thomas  Lejboum,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
College  at  Sandhurst — the  ardent,  persevering,  and  able  promoter  of 
mathematical  science,  as  a  token  of  grateful  recollection  of  thirty  years 
correspondence ;"  emd  ten  years  later,  in  one  of  his  memoranda,  he  records 
his  undiminished  attachment  to  this  worthy  veteran  in  science. 

When  the  publication  of  the  Student  was  commenced  at  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Swale  was  ready  with  a  helpng  hand.  He  furnished  solutions  to  most  of 
the  questions  in  the  first  two  numbers  of  *'  that  work  of  rare  merit,**  and 
proposed  several  others ;  but  his  removal  from  Leeds  to  Chester,  with  other 
engagements,  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  correspondence  to  the 
remaining  portion  of  this  periodical  He,  however,^  subsequently  formed  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  editor,  Mr.  William  Hilton,  who  was  origi- 
nally resident  in  Saddleworth,  near  Manchester — a  pupil  of  Wolfenden, 
and  an  able  correspondent  to  most  of  the  periodicals  of  his  time.  Mr.  Swale 
was  ever  happy  in  the  company  of  kindred  souls,  and  Hilton's  partiality 
for  the  '*  divine  geometry,"  formed  an  additional  motive  for  a  close  attach- 
ment "This  day,  8th  May,  1826,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  memoranda, 
"poor  Hilton  fell  dead  from  his  chair.  Such  is  the  &te  of  man !"  The 
sudden  termination  of  his  friend*s  earthly  career  is  elsewhere  alluded  to  in 
nearly  similar  expressions,  nor  are  these  the  only  memorials  he  recorded  of 
the  uncertainty  of  human  existence,  for  on  a  subsequent  occasion  he  remarks, 
*'  this  day,  28th  August,  1833,  confirmed  the  death  of  poor  Tom  Brigg^, 
my  early  mathematical  pupil,  and  the  son  of  my  old  friend  Dr.  Briggs. 
With  many  of  his  colleagues  in  Lander's  expedition,  in  which  he  engaged 
as  physician,  he  perished  in  some  part  of  Africa,  by  malignant  fever." 
When  recording  the  severance  of  domestic  ties  by  the  rude  hand  of  death, 
his  remarks  on  every  occasion  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  humanity  of  his 
disposition,  and  confirm  the  unanimous  testimony  of  his  associates,  that  he 
was  ever  the  dutiful  son,  as  well  as  the  kind  and  indulgent  father.  His 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  ofispring,  was  not  exceeded  by  his  desire 
to  secure  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  parents.  Their  removals  by 
death  are  duly  noted  in  his  memoranda,  and  when  subsequently  alluding  to 
the  respective  dates  of  June  8th,  August  12th,  and  September  11th,  he 
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feelin^j  remarks — ''  these  with  me  are  sad  and  melancholj  days  of  bereave- 
ment, on  which  died  a  fond  mother  (1813),  an  affectionate  sister  (1825),  a 
kind  and  aged  father  (1826),  and  mj  firstborn  beloved  daaghter  (1834).** 

Mr.  Swale*s  first  contribution  to  the  GenilemarCs  Mathematical  Companion 
appears  in  the  third  number  of  that  work.  In  1802  and  1807,  he  obtained 
"Prizes  of  twelve  Companions"  for  superior  solutians,  but  oaring  probably  to 
the  neglect  complained  of  with  regard  to  Mr.  Nicholson's  question,  he  ceased 
to  be  a  contributor  in  1812.  During  the  editorship  of  Mr.  William  Davis, 
his  geometrical  investigations  extended  to  a  considerable  length ;  many  of 
them  were  selected  to  fill  the  post  of  honour,  and  not  a  few  are  peculiarly 
diBtingaished  for  their  elegance  and  originality.  A  close  intimacy  neces- 
BBcnij  sprung  up  between  the  editor  and  himself,  in  consequence  of  this 
extensive  assistance,  which  ended  only  on  the  premature  death  of  the 
former.  In  an  extract  from  one  of  his  "  Mathematical  Books  "  he  observes, 
"  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Hampshire,  mathematician,  London, 
written  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Davis,  acquainting  me  with  the  death  of  my 
much  esteemed 'friend,  William  Davis,  editor  of  the  Mathematical  Com- 
panion. On  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Hampshire's  note,  I  transmitted  the 
following  to  the  Leeds  Mercury ;— Died,  on  February  8th  (1807),  at  his 
house  in  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  Mr.  William  Davis,  who  united  to  the 
high  duunacter  of  a  honest  man,  that  of  a  zealous  friend  to  science.  Besides 
fieveial  original  productions  which  he  has  given  to  the  world,  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  an  edition  of  the  Principia  of  Newton,  and  the  invalu- 
aUe  Tolomes  of  Madaurin  and  Simpson.  His  private,  social,  and  Hterary 
wor&,  win  live  in  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  acquaintances  and 
firiend»— one  of  the  most  sincere  of  whom  pays  this  humble  tribute  to  his 
memoiy. 

The  geometry  of  the  Mathematical  Companion  possesses  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  schools ;  for  although  its  volumi- 
noos  pages  will  afford  almost  every  variety  of  problem,  treated  according  to 
the  strict  forms  of  the  ancient  Greek  models,  a  large  proportion  of  each 
soooessive  number  will  be  found  to  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  plane 
tcmngies,  from  given  data.  The  consideration  of  porisms,  loci,  inclinations, 
fangencies,  sections  of  ratio  and  of  space,  indeed,  occurs  at  intervals  ;  but 
they  occupied  only  a  very  small  share  of  the  attention  of  these  self-taught 
geometers.    Many  of  them  are  well  known  to  have  prided  themselves  upon 
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being  able  to  analyze  and  dedace  ovnstnictfons  fiom  ereiy  possible  combi- 
nation of  the  given  entities ;  and  since  this  ability  neoessarilj  presoppoees 
an  extensive  acqaaintance  with  the  properties  of  the  plane  triangle,  its 
inscribed,  circumscribed,  and  escribed  circles,  many  of  their  discussions  are 
BtiU  valuable  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  harvest  of  properties  which 
they  yield  to  the  geometrical  student  In  the  present  state  of  sdenoe, 
however,  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  co-ordinate  methods  and  their 
greater  power  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  the  higher  geometry,  have 
led  many  to  consider  the  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  these  isolated 
problems  to  be  almost  as  unprofitable  as  it  is  immense ;  and  from  certaiB 
points  of  view,  such  is  undoubtedly  the  fact.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  be  foiigotten  that  the  practice  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  faduon 
of  the  times,  and  that  even  this  misdirected  energy  no  less  proves  the  ability 
of  those  who  cultivated  the  ancient  geometry  under  this  now  somewhat 
objectionable  form,  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  more  prolific  or  useful  subjects  oi  investigation.  Eveiy  isolated 
problem  necessarily  requires  a  totally  different  course  of  analysis,  proceed- 
ing step  by  step,  from  the  data  given  by  the  proposer,  to  others  required  to 
be  determined,  before  the  construction  can  be  deduced ;  and  this  process 
not  only  demands  the  exercise  of  the  most  skilful  artifices  at  the  command 
of  the  geometer,  but  a  ready  application  of  all  the  known  properties  of  the 
diagrams  under  discussion. 

So  far  as  regards  the  treatment  of  Geometrical  problems,  the  writings  of 
Whitley,  Butterworth,  and  Swale,  may  be  cited  as  indicative  of  the  en- 
grossing topics  of  both  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  schools,  as  well  as  of  the 
prevailing  taste  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak.  The  modes  of  analysis 
adopted  by  the  two  former  geometers  are  in  general  well  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  propositions  to  which  they  are  applied ;  but  with  regard  to 
fertility  of  invention  and  variety  of  resource,  they  are  in  many  cases 
decidedly  inferior  to  those  furnished  by  the  latter.  In  these  respects  both 
his  published  and  his  manuscript  writings  fully  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  late  Professor  Davies,  that  "a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  works  on  geometiy  which  have  been  published  in  this  countiy 
during  the  past  and  present  century  has  led  to  the  conviction,  that  Mr. 
Swale  was  undoubtedly  the  most  independent  and  original  geometer  of  his 
time.  Everything  he  wrote  was  more  free  from  the  impress  of  the  writings 
of  others,  even  where  the  subjects  are  the  same ;  and  so  elementaiy  too. 
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that  we  should  hardly  BQiyose-it  possible  for  two  different  methods  to  be 
pmposed,  than  I  find  to  be  the  case  with  any  other  geometer  except 
Dr.  Matthew  Stewart.  Swale's  geometry,  in  flEu^t,  was  his  own  invention, 
for  he  was  singdarly  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  other  geometers, 
even  of  the  English  schooL"    (Mathematician,  Vol,  m,  />.  817.  j 

When  the  Leed$  Correspondent  was  established  in  1813,  Mr.  Swale  did 
not  neglect  to  render  it  his  countenance  and  support  In  1822  he  was 
awarded  the  *'  prize  of  six  correspondents**  for  his  solution  to  the  prize 
question  which  had  been  proposed  by  himself.  The  fact  of  the  mathematical 
department  being  successiyely  under  the  superintendence  of  his  early 
Mends  and  associates,  Messrs.  Hyley,  Gawthorp,  and  Whitley,  naturally 
induced  him  to  take  a  liyely  interest  in  the  success  of  the  work ;  and  hence 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  his  methods  of  treating  geometrical 
problems  found  their  ¥ray  into  the  sevaral  yolumesof  this  valuable  periodical. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  which  requires  us  "  to  describe  a  fourth 
Girde  to  cut  three  other  given  circles,  so  that  the  three  chords  joining  the 
points  of  intersection  shall  pass  through  three  given  points"  has  recently 
been  reproposed  as  the  prize  question  in  the  hadxfz  and  GenUeman^B  Diary 
for  1851 ;  where  it  forms  an  excellent  iUustration  of  the  application  of  the 
properties  of  radical  axes  to  such  inquiries.  In  the  last  number  of  the 
CorretpondevU  he  proposed  a  porismatic  case  of  Pascal's  hexagram  as  the 
prize  question,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason,  he  neglected  to  forward  a 
solution  in  time  for  publication.  This  omission  appears  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  a  little  embanassment  to  the  editor,  for  after  giving  his  own  dis- 
cussion of  this  "  porismatic  double  entendre,^^  he  formally  announces  that 
*'in  future  no  new  questions  will  be  inserted,  except  those  which  are 
aooompamed  by  correct  solutions  from  their  respective  authors." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  Mr.  Swale  published  his 
Geomtbrical  Amueementa ;  a  work  which  had  been  announced  some  time 
before,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  solutions  in  the  Leeds  Correspondent, 
They  made  their  appearance  in  December,  1821,  as  the  first  part  of  a 
"  Couise  of  Lessons  in  Construction  and  Analysis ;  containing  a  general 
problem  and  solution,  with  its  application  to  a  series  of  G^metrical 
Inquiries.'*  The  work  is  divided  into  three  books,  which  were  dedicated 
to  "  John  Leslie,  Esq.,  F.RS.E.,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  as  a  public  Testimony  of  esteem  for  his 
worth  AS  A  Man,  and  for  his  distinguished  Talents  as  a  Geometer.**    They 
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were  also  *'  presented  to  the  Disciples  of  Euclid*'  in  order  "  to  fiuniliaiise 
a  class  of  Problems,  in  themselyes  extremely  beautiful ;  and  interesting  to 
geometricians  from  the  simplicity,  elegance,  and  companttiyelj  nnlimited 
range  of  which  they  aie  susceptible  in  their  application  to  the  resolution  of 
other  Geometrical  researches."  As  introductory  to  the  course,  he  premises 
the  General  Problem  of  "  having  two  points  and  three  right  lines  given  in 
position ;  to  draw  from  the  given  points  two  right  lioes  intersecting  each 
other  at  a  point  in  one  of  the  lines  given  in  position,  and  making  equal 
angles  with  the  two  remaining  lines  given  in  position,"  as  a  '*  basis  to 
which  the  three  Books  are  referable  for  solution ;"  but  with  regard  to  the 
solutions  themselves,  he  observes,  that  "nothing  further  has  been  attempted 
than  a  transcript  of  the  contents  of  the  geometrical  lecture-slate ;  with 
some  degree  of  attention  to  that  natural  arrangement  which  position  and 
consequent  iuference  seemed  to  point  out.**  The  first  eight  pages  of  the 
Amtuemmts  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  several  particular  cases  of 
the  general  problem.  He  then  gives  Book  I.,  which  contains  twenty-six 
carefully  selected  examples  in  Construction  and  Demonstration,  amongst 
which  are  the  properties  of  Badical  Axes,  together  with  several  cases  of 
Determinate  Section  and  the  Section  of  Eatio  of  the  ancients  ;  for  both  of 
which,  he  observes,  "  we  are  iadebted  to  the  fertile  genius  of  Apollonius, 
the  celebrated  geometrician  of  Perga."  *'  ELaving  given  in  construction  a 
sufficient  number  and  variety  of  examples  to  shew  the  extent  and  facility 
of  application  of  the  general  problem  and  its  auxiliaries,"  he  then  proceeds 
to  Book  II.,  which  embraces  a  series  of  thirty  **  appropriate  and  diversified 
sketches  of  Analysis ;"  and  this  is  followed  by  Book  III.,  or  the  "  Intellec- 
tual Gynmasium,"  which  opens  with  an  arrangement  of  the  problems  that 
have  been  deduced  during  the  preceding  inquiries.  A  selection  of 
"  Additional  Problems,  Generalised  and  Original,"  forms  an  appropriate 
conclusion  to  this  remarkable  work,  and  offers  an  inviting  field  for  the 
exercise  of  Ihe  ardent  geometer.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  analyses 
and  constructions  the  author  never  loses  sight  of  the  connexion  which 
exists  between  the  general  problem  and  each  successive  deduction.  In  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  work  he  reminds  the  reader  that  he  is  "  not  aware 
that  any  other  problem,  so  generally  applicable  to  composition,  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  plane  geometry,*'  and  at  the  close  of  its 
application  to  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  examples  of  ev^ry 
grade  of  difficulty,  he  proposes  as  an  exercise  for  the  student  that  he  shall 
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prove  "  by  analysis,  that  all  the  problems  in  Books  I.  and  II.  may  be 
detennined  by  the  general  problem."  Of  the  naturs  of  the  contents  of  the 
▼dmne  it  is  almost  mmecessaiy  for  ns  to  speak.  The  late  Professor  Davies 
has  pxYmounced  the  work  to  contain  "some  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
elegant  geometry,  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancients,  (but  perfectly 
mishackled  as  to  any  anterior  works,)  that  exists  in  oar  language,  or 
probably  in  any  language  whatever."  In  his  Solutions  to  Hutton*$  Course 
of  Mathmnaiics,  he  terms  it  "  the  most  remarkable  book  of  modem  times" 
and  one  from  which  the  student  **  will  acquire  more  power  of  origizial 
research  than  from  any  work  he  could  place  before  him."  Again,  when 
reviewing  some  of  its  contents  in  his  *'  Historical  Notices,"  he  declares  his 
opinion  that  *'  the  Geometrical  Amusements  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
original  and  remarkable  works  on  Geometry  that  has  appeared  since  the 
time  of  Stewart  and  Simson."  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  held  Mr.  Swale's  publication  when  we  state  that  having  failed 
in  his  efforts  to  procure  a  copy  through  the  usual  channels,  he  borrowed 
the  work  finom  his  Mend,  Mr.  Samuel  Hyley  of  Leeds,  and  transcribed  the 
whole  of  its  contents.  Strongly  expressed  as  these  eulogiums  may  appear 
to  some,  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not  exceed  the  truth.  His  published 
works  fully  justify  the  terms  made  use  of  in  the  preceding  extracts,  while 
thoee  JZLs  in  n-uscript  present  ample  F^  of  a  genius,  in 
geometry  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  The  methods  of  treatment, 
the  fertility  of  invention,  and  the  almost  unique  elegance  of  the  analyses 
and  constructions,  combine  to  place  Mr.  Swale  in  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  cultivators  of  the  Ancient  Geometrical  Analysis.  The  page  of  errata 
prefixed  to  the  volume  contains  the  announcement  that  Parts  II.  and  III. 
were  ready  for  the  press  and  would  appear  in  succession,  but  failing  health 
and  the  limited  sale  of  Part  T.  did  not  justify  the  completion  of  his  design^ 
In  addition  to  the  general  merits  of  the  work  we  may  also  observe  that  the 
style  of  printing  contains  several  peculiarities.  As  we  have  formerly 
observed  (Phil.  Mag.  1853^  "  up  to  the  time  when  the  Amusements  wer» 
published  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  improve  the  style  of  printing, 
geometrical  investigations.  The  old  hacknied  form  had  been  rigidly 
adhered  to  by  both  editor  and  author ;  nor  had  any  geometer  appeared 
who  had  ventured  to  deviate  firom  the  established  usage  of  carrying  the 
type  entirely  across  the  page.  Mr.  Swale,  however,  had  learnt  that  the 
eye  had  something  to  do  in  geometry  as  well  as  the  inUlUct,  and  in  his- 
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anxiety  to  assist  both,  he  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  the  practice  of 
printing  each  step  of  the  syllogisms  in  a  separate  line,  "which  has  since 
been  carried  out  so  successfuUj  by  Mr.  Potts  in  his  excellent  editions  of 
Euclid's  Elements.  The  pages  of  die  Amusements  dierefore  presented  a 
somewhat  novel  appearance  to  the  geometers  of  the  time,  and  this,  together 
with  his  habit  of  composing  scraps  of  Terse,  iaduced  them  to  banter  him 
occasionally  respecting  his  poetical  geometiy.** 

"  Tlie  Liverpool  ApoUonius^  or  the  Geometrical  and  PhUosophieal  Bepari- 
tory,'*  Parts  I.  and  II.,  were  published  in  1823  and  1824  respectively.  The 
first  we  have  ahready  stated  was  dedicated  to  Professor  Leyboum  "  as  a 
token  of  grateful  recollection  of  thirty  years*  correspondence,"  but  the  second 
portion  was  "  most  respectfully  inscribed  to  Robert  Adiain,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  as  a  public  expression  of  esteem  for  his  worth  and  talents."  In  the 
advertisement  prefixed  to  the  work  Mr.  Swale  observes  that  it  has  fi:^uently 
been  a  "matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  Liverpool,  rapidly  approximating 
in  commercial  enterprise,  in  opulence,  in  architectural  splendour,  and  in 
general  intelligence  to  the  British  metropolis,  should  yet  have  contributed 
so  little  to  the  encouragement  of  mathematical  science  through  the  medium 
of  her  public  press.**  He  further  remarks,  that  although  "  a  rising  commu- 
nity eagerly  employed  in  extending  its  commerce  and  accumulating  wealth, 
and  at  the  same  time  generally  ardent  in  cultivating  and  patronising  mathe- 
matical science,  is  a  phenomenon,  merely  Utopian,  not  to  be  realised  in  the 
history  of  man.'*  Yet  presuming  that  "  the  destinies  of  man  invito  him  to 
higher  ei^joyment  than  that  to  be  derived  from  the  gratification  of  mere 
eoUemal  sense,  and  that  Ihe  varied  and  vigorous  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
powers  in  the  wide  and  fertile  field  of  science,^ifibrds  a  perennial  source  of 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  pleasures  of  which  our  nature  is  suscep- 
tible ;**  he  **  presents  to  junior  geometricians  in  general,  to  those  of  Liverpool 
in  particular,  and  to  all  promoters  of  the  pursuits  of  intellect,  the  first 
number  of  the  ApoUonius,'*  Its  pages  include  a  memoir  of  Apollonius, 
fipom  Montucla ;  the  origin  and  progress  of  geometiy,  firom  Bossut ;  the 
stability  of  ships,  from  Vince ;  On  Newton*s  system  of  philosophy,  from 
Maclaurin ;  the  doctrine  of  mathematical  axioms,  from  Stewart ;  an  essay 
on  the  utility  of  mathematical  learning,  from  Passman;  together  with 
various  original  papers  by  M<«srs.  Dickenson,  Adrain,  Whitley,  Samuel 
Jones,  and  Bartholomew  Prescot.     The  last  named  gentleman  undertook 
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in  a  series  of  seven  letters,  to  prove  ^e  falsity  of  the  Newtonian  system  of 
astronomy,  and  by  consequence  tlie  truth  of  his  own ;  but  his  ill-judged  and 
intemperate  attack  would  seem  to  have  fiEiiled  in  producing  the  desired 
effect,  for  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  is  still  the  orthodox  faith, 
whilst  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Prescot,  although  founded  on  his  own  explana- 
tions of  holy  Writ,  and  supported  by  appeals  to  common  sense,  has  long 
smce  been  deservedly  forgotten.  Of  Mr.  Swale*s  geometrical  papers  in  the 
ApoUonius  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  too  highly.  The  first  contains 
"some  properties  of  tangential  circles,  briefly  demonstrated,  with  their 
application  "  to  twelve  leading  problems  on  the  circle,  and  no  fewer  than 
forty-one  deductions,  including  the  now  celebrated  case  of  describing  "  a 
fourth  circle  to  touch  three  others  anyhow  given  in  position."  His  next 
paper  on  "  geometrical  maxima  and  minima, "  which  is  followed  by 
"  improved  or  generalised  solutions  "  to  problems  which  had  been  elsewhere 
discussed,  and  a  series  of  "  diversified  solutions  to  the  same  problem.*'  A 
confflderable  number  of  beautiful  properties  relating  to  Halley^s  Diagram 
occur  in  these  investigations,  as  well  as  several  of  the  leading  cases  of 
lineal  section.  The  labors  of  Simson,  Landen,  Burrow,  and  others, 
are  reviewed  as  he  proceeds,  whilst  in  problem  3  we  are  presented  with  no 
fewer  than  nine  original  methods  of  drawii^  a  tangent  from  a  given  point 
to  a  given  circle.  In  the  paper  on  "  the  inscription  of  polygons  in  a  circle 
when  each  side  of  the  inscribed  figure  passes  through  a  given  point,"  he 
reduces  the  whole,  when  the  number  of  the  sides  is  odd,  to  the  "  elementaiy 
problem  of  drawing  from  a  given  povU,  a  tangent  to  a  circle  given  in  position 
and  magnitude;*'  and  when  the  sides  are  even,  the  construction  of  the 
general  problem  is  reduced  to  the  equally  simple  matter  of  "  drawing  from 
a  given  point  a  Une  parallel  to  a  right  Une  given  in  position,'*  The  "  inscrip- 
tion of  polygons  in  given  polygons,"  under  the  same  conditions,  is  reduced 
in  like  manner  to  the  utmost  degree  of  simplicity,  the  final  result  beiog 
that  nothing  more  is  required  than  the  description  of  a  "  circle  through  three 
given  pomtsT*  Had  the  ApoUonius  been  continued  the  next  number  would 
have  been  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  geometrical  student.  The 
new  lists  contain  forty-five  carefully  selected  questions  in  various  depart- 
ments of  mathematics,  the  geometrical  element,  of  course,  preponderating. 
Many  of  these  are  proposed  by  himself  under  various  signatures,  and  their 
solutions  would  have  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  versatile 
genius ;  but  "  continued  indisposition,  which  suspends  aU  intellectual  pur- 
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BiiitB,"  combined  mih  the  unprofitable  sale  of  the  portions  already  issued, 
rendered  it  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  continue  the  publication. 

The  duties  of  a  large  aca4emy  added  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  youdi 
spent  in  the  laborious  avocation  of  tuition,  at  length  produced  their  usual 
effects  upon  Mr.  Swale*s  constitution.  Symptoms  of  decay  had  begun  to 
manifest  themselves  some  time  before  the  publication  of  his  first  work ; 
but  they  were  generally  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  excite  any  serious 
apprehensions.  The  attacks  of  an  insidious  disease,  however,  gradually 
became  more  severe,  and  although  naturally  robust  and  strongly  built,  his 
nervous  system  ultimately  became  so  much  shattered  by  continued  appli- 
cation that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  establishment  at  the  close  of 
1823.  *'  Brunswick  Place  Academy "  was  still  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition  when  this  unfortunate  circumstance  occurred.  For  many  years 
it  had  been  well  supported  by  the  public,  and  consequently  possessed  « 
high  mercantile  value ;  but  he  had  conscientious  scruples  respecting  the 
propriety  of  scholastic  transfers,  and  hence  "  some  of  his  peculiar  notions  pre- 
vented him  from  disposing  of  his  school,**  which  he  might  then  have  done  to 
considerable  advantage.  On  the  partial  recovery  of  his  health  he  occasionally 
undertook  to  instruct  a  few  private  pupils  in  mathematics,  and  might  have 
become  fuUy  occupied  with  such  engagements,  but  he  declined  to  extend 
his  connections,  and  contented  himself  with  "  spinning  his  cobwebs**  as  he 
facetiously  termed  his  speculations  in  pure  geometry.  Probably  his  recoveiy 
would  have  been  much  more  rapid  had  he  not  in  an  unguarded  moment 
advanced  a  considerable  siun  without  security  to  a  near  relation  who  subse- 
quentiy  defi».uded  him  of  the  whole  amount.  The  effect  of  this  untoward 
occurrence  upon  bis  general  health  may  easily  be  conceived  ;  and  his  manu- 
scripts contain  several  memoranda  indicative  of  his  strong  feelings  on  the 
sulject  when  casual  circumstances  led  him  to  revert  to  the  improper 
conduct  of  his  "  dishonest  relative.** 

Notwithstanding  a  continued  tendency  to  depression  of  spirits,  his  active 
mind  never  appears  to  have  relaxed  its  efforts  in  any  considerable  degree. 
With  him  "  Divine  Geometiy  **  was  ever  in  the  ascendant,  and  his  fevourita 
study  would  seem  to  have  furnished  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure. 
What  to  most  persons  proves  to  be  really  a  severe  mental  discipline  was 
considered  by  Mr.  Swale  in  the  light  of  recreation,  for  he  endorses  one  of 
his  latest  manuscripts  as  '*  Oeometrical  AmuummU  [intended]  to  sooths 
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an  incniable  deBpGndency."  DmiDg  the  later  years  of  bis  life  he  occa- 
sionally exchanged  llie  bustling  actiyity  of  the  town  by  making  short  excur- 
sions into  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  his  principal  objects  being  change 
of  air  and  the  enjoyment  of  rural  scenery.  It  was  whilst  thus  engaged 
that  he  availed  himself  of  opportunities  to  renew  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  many  of  his  old  associates,  amongst  whom  the  names  of 
Shepherd  and  Whitley  most  frequently  occur  in  the  memoranda  relating  to 
these  exhilarating  rambles.  Eecreation  and  his  fieiYOurite  studies  continued 
alternately  to  occupy  his  attention  until  his  earthly  career  was  terminated, 
by  a  short  and  severe  attack  of  influenza,  on  January  13lh,  1837,  in  the 
sixty-second  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  remains  lie  interred  in  the  Necropolis, 
a  picturesque  burial  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Liverpool. 

The  activity  of  mind  displayed  by  Mr.  Swale,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  mathematical  career,  could  not  but  be  productive  of  great  results,  and 
hence  we  find  that,  independently  of  his  published  writings,  he  has  col- 
lected no  fewer  than  eighteen  manuscript  volumes  of  literary  and  mathe- 
matical disquisitions.  Several  of  these  have  evidentiy  been  formed  from 
others  of  earlier  date,  since  they  contain  a  series  of  diagrams,  and  a  few 
choice  investigations  which  had  previously  appeared  in  different  periodicals, 
but  by  fiur  the  greatest  portion  have  resulted  from  his  practise  of  "  spinning 
geometrical  cobwebs,"  as  an  amusement  during  the  leisure  hours  of 
declining  age.  Each  of  the  volumes  contains  a  tiUe  in  some  degree 
indicative  of  the  contents — but  the  utmost  latitude  of  meaning  must  be 
allowed  in  this  respect,  for  nothing  more  than  a  very  general  description 
could  be  attempted  to  a  collection  of  solutions  to  several  thousand  geo- 
metrical, algebraical,  and  other  questions,  arranged  without  much  regard 
to  difficulty,  order,  or  subject.  The  following  enumeration,  however,  may 
serve  to  show  that  had  their  author  met  with  sufficient  encouragement  we 
should  have  had  no  lack  of  matter  for  a  lengthened  series  of  the  Liverpool 
Appolloniiis. 

I. — Geometrical  Disquisitions,  Christmas,  1811. 
II. — Geometrical  Amusements,  Christmas,  1818. 
III. — Geometrical  Amusements,  Midsummer,  1819. 
lY. — Geometrical  Amusements,  Christmas,  1819. 

Midsummer,  1823. 


v. — Geometrical  Sketches, 


Christmas,  1823 
.Christmas,  1824 


n 
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VI.— Qeometrical  Papevs. 
VII.— -Memoir  of  the  late  Beuben  Burrow. 

VIII.—Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Greometrical  Qaestions ;    those 
not  original  heing  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  generali$ing  and 
receiving  improved  and  original  solutions. 
IX. — MisceUaneous  Collection  of  Geometrical  Questions. 
X. — Original  Theorems  on  the  Circle,  with  their  use  in  the  deter 

mination  of  some  Geometrical  Problems. 
XI. — Geometzy  and  Algebra. 
XII. — ^Mathematical  ^Scraps. 
XIII. — ^Memorandums,  Scraps,  Mathematical,  Poetical^  Biographical, 

and  Satirical. 
XIV. — ^Memorandums,  Scraps,  Mathematical,  &c.,  &c. 
XV. — Geometry  of  the  Circle,  vol.  I. 
XVI. — Geometry  of  the  Circle,  vol.  2. 
XVII. — Diversified  Solutions  to  the  same  Problem. 
XVIII.«-Geometrical  and  Algebraical  Amusements. 
We  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  first  six  of  the 
manuscripts  in  the  preceding  list.    Their  contents  are  therefore  matter 
for  conjecture ;  but  from  the  titles  affixed  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth, 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  they  were  intended  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
Geomehioal  AmusemenU.    The  memoir  of  Beuben  Burrow  was  originally 
written  for  the  biogmphical  department  of  the  Ma^iematieal  Bapontorg^ 
6om  documents  furnished  by  the  late  Professor  Leybonm.    It  gives  a  vaiy 
dear  and  satis&ctoiy  account  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  this 
able,  though  somewhat  eccentric  mathematician,  but  owing  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Repotitory,  this  sketch  remained  in  manuscript  until  pub- 
lished, with  the  present  Mr.  Swale^s  consent,  in  a  recent  volume  of  the 
Met^nics*  Magazine, 

Volume  ix.  is  a  continuation  of  volume  viii.,  and  they  contain,  in  the 
whole,  about  425  quarto  pages  of  densely  crowded  matter.  In  addition  to 
numerous  original  theorems  and  problems,  these  volumes  contain  diversi- 
fied constructious,  with  occasional  analyses  and  demonstrations,  to  all  the 
principal  geometrical  questions  which  had  been  proposed  in  most  of  our 
mathematical  periodicals  and  several  other  works,  illustrated  by  upwards  of 
one  thousand  carefully  constructed  diagrams.  Each  day*s  work  is  generally 
pointed  out  by  having  its  respective  date  affixed,  and  many  incidental 
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notaces  occur  at  intorvals,  which  prove  that  he  sustained  a  long  and  active 
correspondence  with  several  of  his  old  associates.  Pages  197-198  are 
occupied  with  the  demonstrations  of  several  theorems,  which  he  afterwards 
applies  to  the  determination  of*  the  general  problem  on  inclinations ;  and 
this  subject  is  again  resumed  in  pp.  SS3-235,  where  two  or  three  different 
oonstroctions  are  given  to  each  particular  case,  but,  agreeably  to  Mr. 
Swale*s  usual  practice,  no  demonstrations  are  added.  This  omission  is 
ibe  more  to  be  regretted  since  the  methods  employed  are  generally  different 
from  those  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  those  authors  who  have  treated  on 
these  portions  of  the  ancient  geometry.  The  maxima  and  minima  of 
geometiical  quantities  occupy  pp.  251-257 — a  *' collection  of  problems  by 
the  compasses  alone"  are  contained  in  pp.  292-332 — and  the  leading 
problems  on  the  Tangendes  are  elegantly  constructed  in  pp.  883-386. 

The  latter  portion  of  volume  x.  is  fully  prepared  for  the  press.  Five 
theorems  are  distinctly  enunciated,  demonstrated,  and  applied  to  the 
solution  of  ten  coUateral  problems,  most  of  which  have  since  been  published 
as  questions,  549-582,  in  the  Educational  Times, 

At  the  commencement  of  volume  xi.  we  find  a  few  instances  of  geomet- 
rical lod,  which  are  followed  by  an  analysis  and  construction  of  the  general 
problem  of  inclinations  in  pp.  2,  89,  91,  and  93.  Pages  101-132  contain 
a  connected  series  of  forty-two  geometrical  exercises  originally  compiled  as 
"  lessons  for  his  son  ;"  and  amongst  the  remaining  contents  are  interspersed 
solutions  of  some  difficult  diophantine  problems,  one  of  which  is  a  prize  ques- 
tion fit)m  the  Bepontory,  where  the  gold  medal  is  awarded  to  Mrs.  Somerville 
for  her  elegant  solution.  Volume  xii.  commences  with  various  methods 
of  drawing  tangents  to  a  given  circle,  so  as  to  be  divided  by  a  line  given 
in  position  and  the  point  of  contact,  into  parts  having  a  given  ratio. 
Pages  20  and  21  contain  no  fewer  than  eight  different  methods  of  drawing 
*'  through  a  given  point  P,  a  line  that  shall  tend  to  the  point  of  concourse 
of  two  other  lines,  AB  and  CD  given  in  position."  Some  problems  on  the 
maxima  and  their  application  occupy  pages  32-45,  and  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  manuscript  contains  ingenious  solutions  to  some  of  the  most 
difficult  equations  in  Dr.  Bland's  Algebraical  Problenu,  The  title  of 
volume  xiii.  almost  sufficiently  explains  itself,  and  but  a  slight  inspection 
is  necessary  to  prove  that  its  designation  is  not  unaptly  chosen.  A  letter 
to  a  friend  occurs  at  page  42,  in  which  he  desires  him  **  to  recollect  that 
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Eaclid  existed  nearly  three  hundred  years  before  Ohrist,  and  that  [he  is] 
yet  nearly  a  stranger  to  those  Elements  which  have  conferred  imperishable 
renown  on  their  author  and  compiler."  Mr.  Swale  was  ever  anxious  that 
the  ancient  geometry  should  be  in  the  ascendant,  and  to  this  end  he  never 
omitted  an  opportunity  of  impressing  the  beauties  of  his  "  Dinne 
Geometiy  "  upon  the  minds  of  his  junior  correspondents.  A  few  statical 
and  dynamical  problems  are  inserted  in  this  volume,  but  they  present  no 
difficulties  worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  most  important  enquiry, 
perhaps,  is  that  which  determines  the  direction  of  impulsion  of  a  billiard 
ball  on  a  triangular  table,  "  so  that  it  may /or  ever  pursue  the  same  tracky** 
to  be  the  sides  of  the  triangle  ofminimufn  perimeter  inscribed  in  the  given 
triangle. 

Volume  xiv.  is  a  bulky  octavo,  bearing  the  same  title  as  the  (Mreceding. 
It  opens  with  a  series  of  "  Lessons  for  his  Son,**  amongst  which  are  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  original  methods  of  dividing  a  given  line  in  extreme 
and  mean  ratio.  Several  of  the  isolated  solutions  to  other  questions 
contain  references  to  the  Oeometricdl  Ammemente^  and  were  probably 
intended  for  the  succeeding  portions  of  that  valuable  work.  The  most 
important  portion  of  the  volume,  however,  is  a  short  discussion  of  the 
different  cases  of  the  problem,  '*  to  determine  P  in  a  line  MN  of  any  order, 
so  that  drawing  the  tangents  PV,  FT,  to  two  given  drdes^  (A)  and  (B), 
they  shall  have  a  given  ratio.** 

The  writer  of  this  notice  has  recently  considered  the  same  BBbject»  in 
connection  with  circles  of  similitude,  and  our  united  labours  form  the 
subject  of  a  paper  printed  in  the  app^idix  to  the  Lady's  and  Chmtiemain's 
Diary  for  1855. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  oC 
the  Mascheronian  geometry,  or  that  which  is  limited  to  the  use  of  the 
ruler  or  the  compass  alone.  He  commences  with  the  division  and  sub- 
division of  lines,  the  division  of  arcs  of  drcles,  drawing  tangents,  and 
finding  proportionals.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  description  of  pdygcfta ; 
their  inscription  in  circles,  and  in  each  other — to  many  of  which  proUems 
four  or  five  different  constructions  are  given.  The  latt^  volume  is, 
however,  by  far  the  most  curious  and  valuable.  He  commenoes  by  des- 
cribing a  tangential  circle  to  touch  two  or  more  given  circles,  and  after 
having  given  various  constructions  to  these  he  proceeds  to  the  construction 
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of  the  difierent  cases  of  the  ApoUonitii  problem  of  tangencies,  with  the 
ezoepdon  of  that  where  a  taDgent  circle  io  three  giTen  circles  is  required 
to  be  described ;  the  entmciaUon  of  the  problem  being  all  that  appears  in 
the  manuscript.  The  remainder  of  the  volame  is  occupied  with  the  con- 
strnetion  of  numerous  other  problems  relating  to  the  intersection  of  circles 
or  tangents  to  them  drawn  finom  given  points  and  having  giyen  ratios, 
naaj  of  whidi  are  remarkably  carious  and  interesting.  His  objects 
thmn^MMt  appear  to  have  been  to  extend  and  diversify  Ma8cheroni*s 
meliiodi,  and  in  these  respects  he  has  swcceeded  to  a  greater  ezt^it  than 
it  is  posnble  ix  any  verbal  statement  to  describe. 

Volume  x\iL  is  a  short  paper  fully  written  out  for  the  printer.  It  con- 
tains/our different  constructions  and  demonstrations  to  the  problem  of 
having  **  a  point  P,  and  two  parallel  lines  AQ,  BR,  given  in  position,  to 
determine  the  position  of  a  line  FOR,  of  section,  making  the  rectangle, 
smn  of  squares,  or  dififerenoe  of  squares,  of  the  segments  AQ,  BR,  cut  off 
from  iStm  lines  given  in  position,  equal  to  a  given  square ;  and  was  intended 
for  insertion  in  the  third  number  of  the  ApoUonius. 

The  eighteenth  volume  is  divided  into  two  pans,  the  first  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  solution  of  diophantine  and  other  algebmical  enquiries ;  and 
the  second  to  the  consideration  of  numerous  original  and  selected  geomet- 
rical problems.  Pages  298-308  contain  a  discussion  of  the  problem  "  to 
determine  a  point  P  in  AC,  the  side  of  a  given  triangle  ACB,  such  that 
drawing  PQ  perpendicaiar,  and  PR  parallel  to  the  base  A6,  the  ratio, 
sum,  difference,  rectangle,  sum  of  squares,  or  difference  of  squares,  of  PQ 
and  PR,  may  be  respectively  equal  to  given  quantities  ;**  four  different 
constructions  and  demonstrations  being  given  to  each  case.  The  problem 
partialEty  considered  in  volume  xvii.  is  extended  to  the  cases  of  the  ratio, 
Bom,  or  difierence  of  AQ  and  BR,  in  pages  S08-816;  and  several  other 
proUems  axe  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  each  successive  variation  unfold- 
ing new  properties  of  t^e  illustrative  diagrams,  and  affording  additional 
proofe  of  Mr.  Swale's  extensive  powera  in  geometrical  research.  A  case  of 
ApoUonios  on  inclinations  closes  this  volume,  which,  from  internal  evidence, 
a^^ears  to  contain  the  latest  efforts  of  his  untiring  mind. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  so  many  of  the  requisite  demonstra- 
tions, an  immense  mass  of  Mr.  Swale's  speculations  must  ever  remain 
in  an  incomplete  and  unprofitable  condition.    The  state  of  geometrical 
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science  has  undergone  a  radical  change  since  the  time  he  wrote,  and  hence, 
few  will  hereafter  be  foiond  either  able  or  willing  to  supply  snch  demonstra- 
tions as  win  render  the  theorems  and  problems  intelligible  to  the  student 
It  is  also  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  spent  so  much  time  on  merely 
isolated  problems,  which  have,  at  best,  but  litUe  beyond  their  difficulty  to 
recommend  themselves  to  notice.  As  we  have  elsewhere  observed, "  his 
systematic  researches  on  tangencies,  maxima  and  minima,  the  inscription 
of  polygons  in  circles  and  in  each  other,  printed  in  his  ApoUonius,  afiford 
convincing  proofs  of  how  much  he  was  capable  of,  when  his  powers  were 
directed  to  regular  subjects  of  enquiry ;  for  the  elegant  methods  of  research 
employed  in  these  papers,  and  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  results  obtained 
must  ever  command  the  admiration  of  geometers.  His  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, and  originality  of  conception,  were  inferior  to  those  of  no  contem- 
porary geometer,  and  had  he  directed  those  enei^es  to  systematic  enquiries 
which  he  expended  on  the  solution  of  Kme  thousands  of  isolated  and  com- 
paratively uninteresting  questions,  he  might  have  systematized  scattered 
topics  or  originated  new  theories  in  which  he  would  have  rivalled  Canot 
in  transversals,  Davies  in  spherics  and  porisms,  or  Chasles  in  anharmonic 
ratio,  and  have  thus  secured  for  his  own  naine  a  permanent  place  in  the 
history  of  modem  geometry. 

What  will  ultimately  become  of  these  manuscripts  is,  of  course,  beyond 
conjecture.  That  they  will  be  almost  religiously  preserved  by  his  son 
during  his  life  no  one  will  doubt  who  is  acquainted  with  the  profound 
veneration  he  entertains  for  the  memoiy  of  his  father ; — ^but  when  we  call  to 
mind  that  a  second  generation  has  deliberately  burnt  the  papers  left  by  the 
Stewarts,  and  that  already  much  of  Mr.  Swale's  correspondence  has  been 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest  that 
these  manuscripts  ought  to  be  deposited  in  some  public  library,  where  they 
would  at  once  be  safe  and  accessible,  and  like  Dr.  Simson's  Adversaria,  at 
Glasgow,  ever  remain  an  enduring  monument  of  the  genius  and  industry 
of  so  devoted  a  geometer." 
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Behabes  upon  the  Flora  of  Livebpool. 

By  H.  8.   Fisher, 

(Bbad   24th  Mat,  1850.) 


Thfi  Flora  of  this  district  is  continuaUj  presenting  new  aspects.  Dock 
extensions  and  vast  building  operations  destroy  old  and  well  known  locali- 
ties for  plants ;  whOe  our  railwajs  forming  fresh  sites,  and  disinterring 
buried  seeds,  add  new  varieties  to  our  Flora.  Another  source  of  supply, 
equally  fruitful,  may  be  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  or  other  seeds 
firom  a  distance  with  our  merchandise.  Of  these  facts  we  have  many 
instances.  Some  of  our  local  botanists  can  recollect  the  time  when 
specimens  could  be  gathered  on  the  site  of  some  of  the  docks,  now  entirely 
surrounded  with  densely  populous^  streets ;  while  within  the  space  of  a 
few  years,  plants  might  have  been  gathered  on  the  shore  where  now  is 
formed  our  many  miles  of  nortliem  docks.  Of  those  plants  so  lost  we  may 
mention  the  Convolvulus  Soldanella,  the  sea-side  convolvulus,  fonnerly 
found  abundantly  near  the  Bootle  land  marks,  but  now  entirely  eradicated ; 
and  the  still  more  rare  Asparagus  officinalis,  the  common  asparagus,  found 
in  the  same  place,  but  now  also  totally  lost.  The  plants  of  this  district 
have  received  many  interesting  additions  since  the  publication  of  our 
Liverpool  Flora ;  of  those  plants  I  shall  now  give  a  list,  with  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  most  interesting  of  them. 

Helianthemum  guttatum.  This  plant,  although  common  in  many  parts 
of  Lancashire,  was  not  found  in  this  locality  until  last  year,  when  a  small 
patch  of  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  on  the  sand  hills  below 
Halsall. 

yiola  lutea.*  The  yellow  violet  or  pansy,  I  am  told,  many  years  ago 
used  to  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Grazebrook 
in  his  Guide  to  Southport,  to  occur  in  that  locality,  but  there  are  no  speci- 
mens to  substantiate  his  statement.  The  year  before  last  I  had  it  brought 
to  me  from  Allerton,  where,  in  a  cultivated  field  it  was  growing  in  great 
abundance  and  luxuriance.  The  flowers  vaiy  from  all  yellow  to  dark 
purple  and  yellow. 

•  Dr.  Dickiiison  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  even  in  this  new  locality  the  plants  have 
escaped  from  some  garden. 
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Viola  odorata,  Tarietj  alba.  The  white  sweetrscented  violet  grows 
abundantly  in  the  grounds  of  a  gentleman's  hcmse  at  Aintree.  This  is  the 
only  genuine  wild  locality  we  have  for  this  general  faToxoite ;  for  although 
it  is  found  in  several  situations,  yet  it  is  I  believe,  without  exception  planted. 

Silene  hirsuta.  A  haiiy  variety  of  S.  inflata.  This  very  pretty  plant  was 
found  on  the  roadside  between  Bebbington  and  Parkgate.  Some  ci  the 
specimens  were  very  luxuriant,  two  or  three  feet  in  height  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  is  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant,  if  so,  it  would  seem  to  point 
it  out  as  a  separate  species,  as  this,  combined  with  the  hirsute  maiqgin  of 
the  leaves,  gives  it  a  very  distinct  appearance. 

Stellaria  glauca.  This  is  in  Mr.  Aughton's  Ust  of  Soathport  plants,  hut 
the  locality  was  considered  doubtfuL  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  found  it 
plentiful  in  ditches  on  Martin  Mere. 

Oerastium  atrovirens,  of  Babington*s  manual,  a  variety  of  Cerastimn 
tetmndrum,  though  the  difference  is  very  triffing,  and  seems  pnncipelly 
to  consist  in  the  bract  of  atrovirens  having  a  veiy  narrow  membranous 
margin,  while  that  of  tetrandrum  is  broadly  membranous.  It  is  found  on 
New  Brighton  sand  hills.    J.  Shillitoe. 

Erodium  maritimum.  Sparingly  on  a  sandy  hillock  between  Birkdale 
and  Southport.    T.  Williams. 

Polygala  oxyptera  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  although  only  ranking  as  a 
variety,  yet  from  its  mode  of  growth  and  general  appearance,  it  is  easily 
distinguished  from  Polygala  vulgaris,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  smaller 
flowers,  and  the  fruit  broader  than  the  wings  of  the  calyx.  The  flowers 
vary  in  'colour  from  puro  white  to  a  deep  blue.  On  the  sand  hills  at 
Waterloo  it  is  abundant,  but  I  have  not  observed  it  in  any  other  locality 
along  the  coast. 

Lathyrus  Aphaca,  the  yellow  vetchling.  Of  this  raro  species  I  found  one 
specimen  in  1852,  on  Seaforth  Common  near  the  Eimrose  Bridge,  but 
although  I  have  searched  diligently  for  it  each  season  since,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  it  again.  As  this  is  a  likely  locality  for  it,  it  may  in  the 
course  of  time  be  ro-discovered. 

The  want  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  plants  of  this  neighbourhood 
I  think,  is  fully  proved  by  the  fact  that  among  the  Bubi  alone,  I  was  enabled 
last  season  to  add  to  our  Flora  no  fewer  than  nine  species.  It  is  true,  that 
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torn  the  diffieoltj  of  distingaishing  the  Ysrieties,  and  also  the  uncertainfy 
of  any  infonnation  on  the  subject,  many  will  have  felt  a  reluctance  to  com- 
menoe  the  study  of  them,  yet  I  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  Liyeipool 
should  have  remained  so  long  without  some  information  on  the  matter.  The 
number  of  species  in  the  JBlora  is  only  five,  while  the  Manchester  Flora 
can  boast  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-four.  I  may  also  remark  that  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  should  rank  as  mere  varieties 
and  which  as  distinct  species.  Many  think  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
bees  for  many  of  our  species,  by  their  inoculating  one  plant  by  means  of  the 
pollen  from  another  adhering  to  their  bodies.  I  will  give  the  localities  for 
the  new  ones,  and  submit  for  your  inspection  specimens  of  them. 

Bubns  leueostachys.    Hedges  at  Walton.    Plentiful. 

R — carpinifolius.    Hedges,  Everton. 

H-^mdis.    Hedges,  Walton  Lane. 

B — ^Koehleri.    Hedges,  Sleeper's  Hill,  Everton. 

B — cordifolius.    Hedges,  Walton. 

B — ^plicatus.    Bank  at  Seven  Pits  on  the  Aintree  Road. 

B — nemorosus.     Hedges,  Walton. 

B — affinis.    Hedges,  Prioiy  Lane,  Walton.    Abundant. 

B — Sprengelii.    Hedges,  Sleeper's  Hill,  Everton. 

B — suberectus.    Bath  Wood,  Ormskirk. 

This  last  found  by  Mr.  Thomas  Williams. 

Bosa  villosa.  This  species  of  rose  I  have  found  in  two  or  three  different 
localities,  and  the  wonder  to  me  is,  how  it  could  ever  have  been  overlooked. 
Li  badges  at  Bebbington,  Eirkby,  Bootle,  and  Walton,  this  plant  may  be 
fraud,  and  especially  at  the  last,  where  it  ornaments  the  hedges  with  its 
handsome  deep  red  flowers,  which,  with  the  strong  resinous  smell  of  the 
leaves  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  varieties  of  B.  canina. 

Bosa  Foisteri.  By  some  considered  a  variety  of  B.  canina,  while  others 
rank  it  as  a  distinct  species.  Li  one  place  in  the  hedges  of  some  fields  at 
Walton  it  may  be  noticed. 

Bosa  mbiginosa,  the  eglantine  or  sweet  briar.  This  interesting  and 
beantifQl  flower  I  found  plentifal  in  a  hedge  at  Bebbington.  Its  aromatio 
peifome,  with  its  elegant  but  small  leaflets,  at  once  determines  the  species. 
I  eansot  but  regard  this  as  a  very  pleasmg  addition  to  our  Flora.    It  is  a 
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plant  fEimiliar  to  aU,  though  seldom  met  with  in  a  vn\d  state,  and  the  **  dew 
decked  eglantine"  often  forms  the  subject  of  the  poet*s  song. 

Epilobium  tetragonum,  near  Thornton.  Probably  common  about  LiYer- 
pool,  but  overlooked  as  Epilobium  parviflorum.     J.  Shillitoe. 

Oallitriche  sessilis,  of  Babington,  a  variety  of  pedunculata,  I  have  found 
frequently  in  pits  at  various  localities.  I  believe  this  will  turn  out  to  be 
Gallitriche  autumnalis  of  our  Flora,  which  is  stated  to  be  common,  especially 
in  Wirral.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a  single  locality  for  0.  autum- 
nalis, while  C.  sessilis  is  very  frequent.  All  the  Liverpool  boteuiists  to  whom 
I  have  shown  my  specimens  have  named  it  C.  autumnalis,  £rom  which  how- 
ever it  is  quite  distinct.  The  fruit  when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
in  0.  sessilis  has  the  leaves  parallel  in  pairs  and  obtusely  keeled  on  the  back, 
while  in  C.  autumnalis  the  leaves  diverge  in  a  stellate  manner,  and  are 
broadly  and  acutdy  winged  at  the  back,  and  the  fruit  altogether  is  four  times 
the  size  of  that  of  sessilis.  The  floating  spatulate  leaves  are  often  wanting 
in  C.  sessilis,  making  it  still  more  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  C.  autumnalis, 
the  immei^ed  leaves  being  the  same  as  in  that  species. 

Myriophyllum  altemifolium.  Pit  by  the  roadside  between  Bebbington 
and  Parkgate.    J.  Shillitoe. 

Bibes  alpina.     Indigenous  near  Bunoough  Priory.    T.  Williams. 

Bibes  nigrum.    Also  truly  wild  near  Ormskirk. 

Anthemis  arvensis.    Hedges  at  Thornton  Hough.    J.  Shillitoe. 

Crepis  paludosa.    Ditch  near  Parkgate.    J.  Shfllitoe. 

Myrrhus  odorata.  Barrenbrook  Delf,  Bickerstaffe,  near  Parkgate  Farm ; 
also  roadside  between  Croxteth  and  Simonswood.  In  this  last  locality  it 
is  an  outcast  from  some  garden. 

Pyrola  maritima.  This  plant  is  a  variety  of  P.  rotundifolia.  It  is 
found  on  sand  hills  at  Crosby  and  Southport.  The  only  British  locality  I 
believe  for  it  with  the  exception  of  Yorkshire.  The  station  for  it  is  ghren 
in  our  Flora  imder  the  name  of  P.  rotundifolia,  from  which  however  it  was 
discovered  to  be  distinct  by  Mr.  Eenyon.  (See  Babington's  Manual,  2nd 
edition.)  It  was  lately  discovered  by  William  Skelhom  and  Mr.  Thomaa 
Williams.  It  differs  from  P.  rotundifolia  by  being  in  all  its  parts  much 
smaller,  the  leaves  being  about  half  the  size,  and  the  petioles  proportionately 
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shc^cir.    But  by  far  the  best  mark  of  didtinction  may  be  found  in  the 
numerous  bracts  situated  on  the  stem  in  this  variety,  numbering  from  three   * 
to  eight,  while  in  the  normal  type  P.  rotundifolia,  they  rarely  exceed  two. 

Cuscuta  EuTopea.    Bidston  Hill.    J.  Shillitoe. 

Myosotis  sylvatica.    Wood,  near  Croxteth  Hall.    J.  Shillitoe. 

Centuncultts  minimus,  the  Bastard  Pimpernel.  This,  the  smallest  of 
onr  British  flowering  plants,  was  diBcovered  by  Messrs.  Shillitoe  and 
Skelhom,  on  the  Sand  HiUs  at  Ainsdale.  It  is,  when  growing,  a  perfect 
little  miniature  plant,  and  one  seldom  met  with,  as  from  its  small  size,  it  is 
Tezy  easily  OTerlooked. 

I  was  led  last  year  by  some  observations  of  Mr.  Babington,  in  the 
Phytologist,  to  examine  the  Armenas  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  order 
to  determine  the  varieties  to  which  they  belonged.  With  the  assistance  of 
my  Mend,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Thirsk,  the  following  were  made  out : — 

Anneria  maritima,  scotica,  and  pubescens,  all  from  Bromborough  Pool. 
The  last,  pubescens,  is  the  most  rare,  and  easily  distinguished  from 
its  being  of  a  more  luxuriant  growth,  flowers  of  a  darker  colour,  and 
remaining  in  bloom  longer  than  either  of  the  other  varieties  growing  with  it. 

Primula  elatior,  the  oxlip.  A  rare  and  interesting  plant,  occurs  spar- 
ingly about  Ormskirk,  near  Burscough  Priory.    T.  Williams. 

Plantago  media.  Front  of  Knowsley  Hall.  Very  likely  to  have  been 
introduced  with  grass  sown  in  this  locality.    J.  Shillitoe. 

Empetrum  nigrum.  Plentiful  on  the  Fir  Rough,  Ormskirk.   T.  Williams. 

Salix  dedpiens.    Plentiful  in  hedges  below  Halsall. 

Opbrys  apifera,  the  bee  orchis.  This  very  pleasing  and  rare  plant  was 
found  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Warrington,  in  company  with  Mr.  Harrison,  on 
the  Crosby  Sand  Hills.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  consider  this  as 
introduced,  it  being  a  plant  seldom  occurring,  except  on  a  chalky  soil. 

Listera  Nidus-avis,  the  bird^s  nest  This  plant  is  given  in  the  Flora  as 
being  found  at  Hale,  by  John  Harrison,  of  St.  Helens,  but  requires  con- 
firmation. Mr.  Williams  gives  as  an  authentic  locality,  Latham  House 
Woods,  near  Ormskirk, 

Eleocharis  unigiumis.  This  rare  species  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
at  Seven  Pits,  on  the  Aintree  road.     It  is  very  difficult  to  distingmsh  from 
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E.  pilostris ;  the  small  size  of  the  plants  growing  in  the  above  loeahty, 
not  being  the  usual  form  of  this  species,  although  I  have  speeimeDB  fiom 
Yorkshire  very  similar  in  every  respect.  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
this  species,  led  me  to  seud  Mr.  Babington  irssh  specimens  on  two  occa- 
sions. After  a  very  careful  examination,  he  gave  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
the  species  I  supposed.  This  is  the  first  time  this  plant  has  been  disooTered 
in  this  division  of  the  country,  as  Great  Britain  is  divided  into  sections  by 
Mr.  Watson,  in  his  Gybele  Britanica. 

Eleocharis  multicaulis.  Very  sparingly  on  a  salt  mat9h«  between  Halsall 
and  Southport,  growing  with  Pyrola  maritima.    T.  Williams. 

Fotamogeton  lucens.    Pit  at  Formby.    J.  Shillitoe. 

Garex  levigata.  This  comparatively  ntre  species  was  found  by  James 
Shillitoe,  in  a  Wood,  in  Enowsley  Park. 

Avena  flavescens.    Bidston  Marsh.    J.  Skelhom. 

Triticum  loliaceum.  This  very  pretty  little  grass  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Shillitoe  on  some  waste  lands,  near  the  shore,  at  Parkgate ;  it  was  growing 
plentifully,  but  the  land  last  summer  waa  cut  up  for  building  purposes,  so 
that  it  is  now  lost  Any  of  our  Lancashire  friends,  who  may  be  interested 
in  it,  can  obtain  a  specimen  from  the  collector. 

Poa  subcfldrulea.  Walls,  near  ICirkdale  Gaol,  and  on  New  Brighton 
Sand  Hills.  This  is  merely  a  variety  of  P.  -pMen^f  perhap§  caused  by 
situation. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  enumemte  a  few  plants  supposed  to  have  been 
accidentally  introduced  into  this  neighbourhood,  believing  that  any  observa- 
tions respecting  the  time  and  manner  of  introductioo  must  ultimately  prove 
of  value  and  interest  to  the  botanist,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  we 
are,  year  after  year,  adding  fresh  species  to  the  British  Flora,  many  of  them 
undoubtedly  exotic,  while  the  manner  of  introduction  remains  a  mere  matter 
of  speculation,  some  of  them  in  the  course  of  time  becoming  so  thoroughly 
naturalised,  as  to  make  many  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  plants  are  truly 
indigenous  or  not.  Thus,  some  of  the  plants  that  once  decked  the  simple 
gardens  of  our  ancestors,  or  the  medicinal  gardens  of  the  Convents  and 
Monasteries  of  England,  are  now  so  apparently  wild  as  to  mislead  the 
botanist,  and  pnsszle  him  where  to  draw  the  line  of  limitation,  between  ihe 
^en  and  the  native  species. 
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GoionDla  nuria.  A  plant  with  rery  slight  ckims  to  bring  Britbh,  and 
exdoded  from  masxj  of  our  FIoibs  ;  was  found  by  William  Skelhorn, 
near  Upton,  in  Cheshire.  The  flowers  are  yeiy  handsome  and  showy,  and 
if  this  plant  should  erer  be  thoroughly  naturalised,  it  will  form  a  very 
el^[ant  addition  to  our  British  plants. 

Tiifolium  resupinatum.  A  very  pretty  small  clover,  distinct  from  all 
the  other  species  by  its  resupinate  flowers,  each  flower  being  reversed  in 
position,  the  open  part  of  the  corolla  being  upwards  instead  of  downwards, 
as  in  all  the  other  clovers.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  crimson,  small 
but  elagantly  shaped,  the  heads  when  in  seed  are  nearest  allied  to  T. 
fingifenim,  the  stiawberry-headed  trefoil,  named  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  seed  vessels  to  that  fnnt.  The  first  specimen  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood was  in  1861,  at  Everton,  near  St.  Domingo  Pit.  It  has  since  been 
firand  growing  plentifully  at  Fairfield,  by  James  Shillitoe ;  and  in  iheFhy- 
tologist,  Mr.  Bakex  named  a  locahty  for  it  at  New  Brighton,  near  the 
MagMmai.  In  the  Ffaytologist  for  last  year,  I  suggested  what  I  thought 
mi^  be  a  likely  means  of  introduction.  We  have,  I  am  informed,  a  large 
quantitj  of  foreign  hay  brought  to  this  port,  in  compressed  packages.  This 
hay  is  often  spread  in  the  fields,  £:)r  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle.  This, 
therefore,  if  my  information  be  correct,  must  be  the  means  of  introduction 
of  many  foreign  plants.  I  think  this  fiEur  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
means  of  introducing  this  plant,  than  that  generally  supposed,  that  it 
was  brought  among  beBast.  This  might  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  New 
Brixton  locality,  but  could  scarcely  seem  reasonable  for  the  other  two.  At 
Fairfield,  this  plant  is  abundant  and  very  luxuriant,  its  pretty  bright 
crimson  flowers  decking  the  ground  in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 

Eu^iorbia  lathyms.  Fairfield.  Most  certainly  an  escape  from  some 
guden. 

Cheiranthus  Gheiri,  the  wail  flower.    On  a  veiy  old  wall  at  Gayton. 

Sem&lcus  patulus.  A  very  beautiful  grass,  decidedly  the  most  pleasing 
and  iBterestax^  of  our  foreign  introductions ;  was  found  last  year,  by  Jamee 
Shiliitoe,  growing  on  the  edge  of  a  clay  pit  at  Bock  Ferry.  This  grass 
has  only  once  before  been  discovered  in  Great  Britain,  which  was  at 
Hebdon  Bridge,  Yoikahirer  "where  it  had  been  introduced  among  wool. 
Mr.  ShiDitDe  informs  me  that  the  specimen  fi^om  Bock  Ferry  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  indigenous.    However  this  may  be,  it  can  scarcely  be  a 
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Dative  grass,  although  its  vicinity  is  worthy  of  close  examination  as  likely 
to  lead  to  some  interesting  information  respecting  the  time  and  manner 
of  its  introduction. 

The  list  of  mosses,  as  given  in  the  Liverpool  Flora,  is  very  imperfect, 
arising  in  great  measure  from  the  &ct  that  it  was  principally  prepared  by 
two  botanists  who  had  then  only  for  a  year  or  two  been  engaged  in  the 
study  of  this  interesting  dass.  Since  its  publication,  there  has  been  a 
large  number  of  species  added  to  it,  some  of  them  the  rarest  mosses  we 
have,  so  that  now  there  is  an  addition  of  at  least  half  as  many  as  the  original 
list  boasted.  For  these  we  are,  in  great  measure,  indebted  to  the  inde- 
fatigable zeal  of  one  of  our  local  botanists,  Mr.  F.  P.  Marrat,  who  has  him- 
self been  instrumental  in  searching  out  and  naming  some  of  the  most 
obscure  of  our  mosses. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  place  more  fruitful  in  the  production  of 
mosses  than  the  sand  lulls  of  the  Mersey.  From  Waterloo  to  Southport 
we  have  a  succession  of  interesting  species,  many  of  them  confined  to  the 
sea  side,  and  well  remunerating  the  muscologist  for  the  trouble  of  collecting. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  your  time  by  any  lengthy  observations 
on  the  species  or  localities,  but  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  one  or  two  of  the  mosses  found  on  the  sand  hills. 

Hypnum  nodiflorum.  A  moss  that  appears  in  this  locality  to  have  been 
overlooked  for  years  as  a  variety  of  H.  stellatum,  was  first  discovered  to  be 
distinct  by  Mr.  Harrison  of  the  Botanic  Gardens.  It  is  easily  distinguished 
from  H.  stellatum,  under  the  microscope,  by  the  nerved  leaf,  that  of  H. 
stellatum  being  nerveless. 

Hypnum  elodes  and  lycopodioides,  two  rare  mosses,  have  also  been 
found  growing  plentifully  on  the  sand  hills — ^the  former  at  Southport,  and 
the  latter  at  Crosby. 

Among  the  Brya  many  interesting  additions  have  been  made  from 
the  same  locality.  Biyum  Manatii  was  first  found,  by  Mr.  Marrat,  on  the 
flat  sands  at  Southport,  and  was  named  after  him  by  Wilson  and  Hooker. 
At  first  it  was  mistaken  for  a  variety  of  B.  calophyUum,  but  the  true 
B.  calophyUum  or  latifolium  being  found  in  company  with  it,  led  to  a 
close  examination  of  the  supposed  variety,  and  essential  marks  of  dis- 
tinction were  discovered ;  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  form  of  the 
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capeule— that  of  Mairatii  being  nearly  round  and  much  smaller  than  in 
B.  calophjUnm,  there  is  also  a  marked  difference  in  the  leaves.  I  maj 
remark  that  B.  calophyllnm  is  by  fsir  the  more  rare  of  the  two,  being  found 
in  this  one  locality  in  very  small  quantities. 

Biynm  Wamerii»  intermedium,  rostratum,  and  turbinatum,  have  also 
been  found  at  Southport. 

Among  the  inland  mosses  there  have  also  been  many  valuable  additions 
to  the  flora.  Hypnum,  trichomanes,  striatum,  pratense,  loreum,  sericeum, 
punullum,  aduncum,  uncinatum,  and  revolvens,  with  others  of  less  mo- 
ment, have  been  added  to  the  list. 

CSampylopus  torflEiceus,  Didymodon  heteromallum,  Oatoscopium  nigritum, 
and  Phascum  serratum,  with  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  tend  to 
make  our  list  of  species  as  interesting  as  that  of  the  most  fiivourite 
mnscological  districts. 


Ok  the  Illuionatiok  of  the  Diatomaceje,  whbn  viewed  undeb  the 

MiCBOSOOPE. 

By  Thomas  Sanaam,  A.L.8.,  F.B.8.E.,  dc. 
(BiAD  24th  BfiT,  1855.) 


In  bringing  before  the  Society  the  subject  of  the  illumination,  under 
the  microscope,  of  lined  objects,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Diatomacesa,  by 
means  of  oblique  light,  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  theory  of  optics,  but 
confine  my  remarks  to  a  few  practical  suggestions  on  the  best  mode  of 
obtaining  a  simple  and  efficient  illumination  when  high  powers  are  used. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Microscopical  Society  of  London,  in  1840,  the  energies  of  several  of  the 
most  talented  opticians,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  have  been  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  improvement  of  the  microscope ;  and  that  instrument  is 
now  so  complete,  mechanically  and  optically,  that  the  microscopes  of  the 
three  principal  makers  have  obtained,  as  they  are  entitled  to,  universal 
celebrity. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  modem  improvements,  is,  perhaps,  the  large 
increase  made  to  the  angle  of  aperture  of  the  more  recent  object  glasses. 
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and  the  throe  prinoipal  mtkefs,  viz.,  Mr.  Andrew  Boss,  MesBis.  &iiitli  and 
Beok,  and  Messrs,  Powell  and  Lejland,  have  produced  most  extnordinafj 
glasses  in  this  respect  The  Joron,  in  their  report  on  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  speaking  of  the  glasses  of  Messn.  Smith  and  Beck,  say 

'*  they  are  beautifullj  corrected  for  spherical  aberration,  bat  the  seoondaiy 
specnlum  has  not  been  much  diminished.  The  half  inch  focus  of  70^  aper- 
ture [now  called  four  tenths]  is  a  wonderfully  fine  combination,  eamlj 
showing  objects,  considered  difficult  for  a  ^  inch  focal  length  a  little  more 
than  a  year  since,  and  bearing  the  application  of  the  higher  eye  pieces  in 
an  unprecedented  manner.** 

Since  the  report  was  written,  of  which  the  above  is  an  extract,  other  and 
still  greater  improvements  have  been  made,  and  we  have  now  ^  inch  object 
glasses  of  Qb*"  of  angular  aperture,*  i  of  160",  and  iV  of  170^ 

Having  thus  attained  such  comparative  perfection  in  our  object  gl^^WCT, 
it  became  necessary  to  improve  the  means  of  illumination,  hence  innumer- 
able achromatic  condensers  have  been  invented,  until  we  have  now  one  for 
almost  every  class  of  objects  in  our  cabinets.  Many  cf  these  instnaneBia 
are  most  elaborate  and  elegant  as  works  of  art,  but  they  are  costly,  and  are 
therefore  very  popular  amongst  a  class  of  microscopiBts  who  use  their 
instnunents  only  to  observe  such  characters  as  are  already  pointed  oat,  and 
to  be  found  on  slides,  sold  mounted  ready  for  exhibition. 

In  viewing  the  Diatomaces  under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  firom  expe- 
rience, that  in  order  to  see  the  markings  on  the  more  delicate  shells,  glasses 
of  large  angular  aperture  are  required,  and  that  the  shell  should  he  illumi- 
nated with  oblique  light.  The  question  then  for  consideration  is,  what  is 
the  best  mode  of  applying  that  light  ? 

The  principle  involved  in  the  construction  of  almost  all  the  modem 
achromatic  condensers  is  that  of  stopping  out  the  central  rays  of  lights  and 
illuminating  the  objecft  by  the  external  rays  only.  This  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  a  revolving  diaphragm,  placed  below  the  bottom  lens  of  the  oom- 
bination,  or  introduced  between  the  glasses.  It  is  supposed  by  this  means 
that  shadows  are  avoided,  and  the  definition  of  the  object  is  improved. 
Now  this  must  be  admitted  in  theory  to  be  correct,  but  I  Uiink  it  rery 
doubtful  whether  in  practice  such  perfection  is  often  attained. 

•  I  am  nov  informed  (Jalj,  1855)  that  Mr.  Boss  has  succ«eded  in  producing  ^  ineh 
object  glasses,  of  M°  snd  180*  of  angular  apeitnre. 
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If  yoQ  UB6  an  object  glass,  aaj  a  quarter  <^  $U0  linear  niagiufyuig  power, 
and  1^"*  of  angular  aperture,  and  from  which  the  central  rays  have  been 
stopped*  under  the  stage  as  an  achroinatic  cond^iser,  and  take  for  an  ol^ect 
glass  a  low  power,  saj  f  of  an  inch  focus,  jou  will,  on  centering  the  con- 
denser carefallj,  obtain  a  small  cone  of  lights  ol  about  80-lOOOth  of  an 
indbk  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the  fi^  of  riew ;  then  place  on  the  stage 
of  tlie  microscope  a  micrometer,  in  lieu  of  an  olject,  which,  when  properly 
focossed,  will  be  viewed  with  light  reflected  directly  through  the  microscope. 
Now  if  the  mirn^  be  kept  in  the  same  axis,  as  originally  adjtisted,  but 
sli^itly  eleyated  mther  on  the  right  or  on  the  left,  the  cone  of  Ught  by 
which  the  object  icMiZd  be  illuminated,  will  travel  over  a  distance  of 
40-l(H)0th  of  an  inch  on  the  micrometer,  thus  showing  the  extrome  difficult 
in  adjusting  a  stopped  condenser,  for  the  higher  powa:s,  in  such  a  way  that 
ail  the  external  rays  shall  converge  to  a  true  centre.  The  whole  field  of 
Tiew  of  Boss  s  ^  olject  glass,  with  the  lowest  eyepiece  is  12- 1000  th  of  an 
inch,  whereas  a  veiy  slight  movement  of  the  mirror  will  alter  the  position 
of  the  oone  of  light  reflected  through  the  condenser,  and  shown  on  the 
micrometer  to  the  extent  of  40- 1000th  of  an  inch,  or  more  than  three  times 
the  diameter  of  the  whole  field  of  view. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  conclude  the  advantages  resulting  firam 
the  use  <^  stopped  condenseiB  is  more  ideal  than  real,  and  that  most 
frequently  when  the  objects  are  shown  very  successfully  by  means  of  these 
condensers,  the  illumination  has  been  effected  by  unintentionally  shutting 
off  the  rays  of  light  firom  one  side  of  the  condenser,  as  well  as  from  the 
centre.  However,  under  any  circumstances,  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  most 
important  discoveries  have  been  made  by  the  application  of  oblique  lights 
applied  directly  upon  the  object  by  means  of  the  bull's  eye«  or  the  con- 
denser  recommended  by  Mr.  Sollitt,  (vol.  iii.  page  87  Journal  of  Microsco- 
pical Science).  This  condenser  consists  of  two  achromatic  lenses,  one  of  four, 
and  the  other  of  two  inch  focus.  The  four  inch  lens  has  an  aperture  of 
1^  inch,  and  the  two  inch  lens  an  aperture  of  }  of  an  inch ;  they  are 
placed  at  1|  indies  asunder,  and  the  compound  focus  is  an  inch  beyond 
the  smdler  lens. 

Hm  rea£eBt  mode  of  using  oblique  light  is  to  place  the  lamp  dizeetly 
oppomte  to  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  then  apply  an  ordinary  bull's  eye, 
(Mr  the  combination  of  lenses  invented  by  Mr.  Sollitt    By  depressing  or 
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elevating  the  body  of  the  microscope,  you  maj  throw  a  flood  of  tight  on 
the  object,  at  a  greater  or  less  angle,  according  to  the  power  of  the  object 
glass.  If  the  objective  be  of  small  angular  aperture,  and  the  light  be 
appUed  at  a  greater  angle  than  is  suitable  to  the  glass,  the  field  will  appear 
dark,  and  nothing  will  be  visible ;  biit  should  the  objective  be  of  large 
angular  aperture,  and  of  high  magnifying  power,  the  markings  on  the  most 
difficult  test  objects  will  be  clearly  defined.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
operation  will  depend  on  the  position  of  the  shell.  In  some  cases,  and 
especially  in  those  where  the  markings  are  very  delicate,  it  will  frequently 
be  necessary  to  revolve  the  slide ;  this  may  be  done  where  the  stage  of  the 
microscope  has  a  circular  motion,  which  is  usual  in  the  better  dass  of 
instruments,  but  where  that  is  not  the  case  the  same  object  may  be  attained 
by  altering  the  position  of  the  condenser,  according  as  circumstances  may 
dictate. 

The  best  way  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  condensers,  is  to  ascertain  what 
success  has  attended  their  use,  and  if  the  principle  be  recognised  as  a  test 
of  quality,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  next  to  SoUitt^s  condenser, 
the  bull's  eye  is  the  best ;  unquestionably  nearly  all  the  discoveries  have 
been  made  by  the  aid  of  one  or  other  of  these  instruments. 

The  Hull  microscopists  have,  until  within  the  last  few  months,  used  a 
small  bull's  eye,  which  costs  7s.  6d.,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  many 
of  our  greatest  discoveries.  Messrs.  Harrison  and  SoUitt,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Hull,  in  1 853,  have  given  us  a 
short  history  of  the  discoveries  made  by  them,  and  as  their  investigations 
have,  until  lately,  been  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  the  bull's  eye,  I  take  leave 
to  quote  their  remarks.  Speaking  of  the  Diatomacesa  they  say,  "  we  in 
HuU  first  discovered  the  delicate  markings  on  their  silidous  coverings, 
and  pointed  them  out  to  others  as  the  proper  test  for  lenses.  The  first  of 
the  DiatomacesB  on  which  the  lines  were  seen  was  the  Navicula  Hippo- 
campus of  Ehrenberg,  Pritchard,  and  Queckett.  This  discovery  was  made 
early  in  1841,  when  specimens  were  sent  to  the  Microscopical  Society  in 
London,  but  the  London  microscopists  not  being  able  to  bring  out  anything 
but  the  longitudinal  markings,  a  remark  was  published  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
in  the  Microscopical  Journal  for  June,  1841,  stating  that  we  had  discovered 
cross  striae  on  the  N,  Hippocampus^  but  that  these  were  only  visible  on 
some  of  the  specimens.     On  this  they  were  immediately  written  to,  and 
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told  that  we  meant  to  say  there  were  both  longitudinal  and  cross  stris  on 
the  specimens  sent.  Thej,  after  labouriug  for  nearly  six  months,  and 
frequently  asserting  that  we  were  mistaken,  at  length  saw  the  cross  strise, 
and  cm  account  of  our  discovery  then  appeared  in  the  Microscopical  Journal 
for  January,  1842.  The  next  specimens  on  which  the  markings  were 
seen  by  us  were  the  N.  lineata^  of  Hamson.  This  Navicula  was  unknown 
nntil  1843 — at  least  it  had  not  been  described  by  any  author  before  that 
time.  In  1844  Mr.  Sollitt  was  in  London,  and  showed  the  lines  on  this 
Navicula  to  Mr.  Ross,  with  a  l-8th  of  Nachdt,  although  Mr.  Boss,  at  that 
time,  could  not  bring  them  out  with  a  rery  fine  l-12th  which  he  had  just 
finished.  This  little  circumstance,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  caused  that 
eminent  optician  to  alter  the  conetruction  of  his  microscope  and  to  bring 
it  into  its  present  superior  form.  We  afterwards  disoovered  the  lines  on 
the  y.  angulata,  N,  strigosa,  and  aft;er  much  labour  those  on  CeratoneU 
jMcida,  and  the  Navicula  dgmoidea^  and  afterwards  on  the  N.  acu$,  which 
last  IB  so  extremely  difficult,  that  in  order  even  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  its 
deHcate  markings  the  observer  must  be  in  possession  of  glasses  of  a  veiy 
large  angle  of  aperture  and  the  finest  definition — ^have  the  most  careful 
management  of  oblique  light,  and  in  addition  be  possessed  of  a  large  share 
of  patience.** 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  year  1841  Messrs.  Boss  and  Sollitt  held 
a  discussion  for  nearly  six  months  as  to  whether  the  Navictda  hippocampua 
had  transverse  lines  or  not.  These  lines  have  since  been  measured  and 
foand  to  range  about  43,000  to  the  inch,  but  Mr.  Sollitt  is  now  able  to  observe 
on  the  Namctda  acus,  estimated  by  him  to  measure  130,000  to  the 


During  a  short  lesidence  in  Hull  last  summer,  I  received  many  very 
Suable  hints  on  the  illuminatioa  by  oblique  light  from  Messrs.  Harrison 
and  Sollitt,  and  I  have  seen,  under  favourable  circumstances,  with  the  aid 
of  the  boll*6  eye,  the  lines  on  Navicula  actus  with  the  l-8th  of  Boss  of  ISd** 
of  angular  aperture. 

'Bfjf  Qsiag  oblique  light  as  above  described  I  find  no  difficulty  in  showing 
a  qnarter-ineh  object  glass  of  8&°,  the  markings  on  Navicula  angulata 
Speneerij  dongatum,  &c. ;  or  with  Boss's  l-8th  of  162"^  those  on 
CaraUmeufaseiola,  Navietda  ngmoidea,  Grammatophora,  fubtUissimaf  and, 
indeed,  almost  every  species  of  DiatomacesB  that  I  have  examined. 
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On  Liverpool  Pottery. 

By  Joseph  Mayer,    F.S.A. 

(Rbad  8fiD  Mat,  1855.) 


In  a  work  just  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Govemment,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  Specimens  of  Pottery  in  the  Museum'of  Practical 
"Geology  in  Jermyn  Street,  London,*  I  find  that,  under  the  head  of 
Liverpool,  the  authors  say,  ''no  detailed  information  has  hitherto  been 
obtained  at  the  Museum  respecting  this  earthenware.  It  is  known  that 
potteries  were  carried  on  at  Liverpool  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centaij, 
and  amongst  them  was  one  called  the  Herculaneum." 

To  fill  up  the  chasm  left  by  the  authors  in  the  history  of  the  ceramic  art 
in  England,  which,  in  reference  to  most  other  sites  save  Liverpool,  has 
been  detailed  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  materials  in  their  possession 
would  admit  of,  I  am  induced  to  give  a  few  notices  of  Potters  who  carried 
on  their  works  in  Liverpool,  when  that  art  was  in  its  infancy  in  England, 
and  who,  by  their  persevering  industry  and  scientific  knowledge,  helped 
to  raise  up  the  fame  of  this  now  great  national  manufacture.  For  what  the 
authors  have  done,  every  lover  of  the  art  must  feel  grateful  to  them,  who 
have  so  perseveringly  sought  to  fix  the  dates  to  the  several  inventions 
or  improvements  'connected  therewith,  that  their  work  is  certainly  the 
most  complete  of  any  yet  published. 

The  early  histoxy  of  the  art  of  pottery,  as  carried  on  in  the  town  of  Liverpool, 
IS  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The  first  mention  of  potteiy  in  Liverpool 
which  I  have  yet  found,  is  in  the  list  of  town  dues  payable  at  the  port  in  the 
year  1674,  which  contains  the  following  items: — "For  every  cart-load 
of  mugs  (shipped)  into  foreign  ports,  fid. ;  for  every  cartload  of  mags 
along  the  coasts,  4d. ;  for  every  crate  of  cupps  or  pipes  into  foreign  ports, 
Sd. ;  for  every  crate  of  cupps  or  pipes  along  the  coast.  Id;"  and  from  the 
specimens  still  remaining,  I  am  inclined  to  assign  to  it  a  place  amongst  the 
first  manufactories  which  were  established  in  this  country ;  nor  am  I  aware 
that  any  authentic  piece  of  English  ware  is  known  that  can  challenge 

*  Catalogue  of  Specimens  illustrative  of  the  Composition  and  Mannfactnre  of  Biitisb 
Potteiy  and  Porcelain,  from  the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  to  the  present  daf, 
by  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  C.B.,  and  Thomas  Beeks,  CuiEtor,  London,  185d< 
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oomparison,  in  respect  of  antiquity,  with  the  large  placque  now  before  you* 
It  W8s>  I  believe,  made  at  the  works  of  Alderman  Shaw,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  Dale  Street,  and,  as  its  inscription  denotes,  is  "  A  West  Pros- 
pect of  Great  Crosby,  1716."  In  the  foreground  are  a  number  of  ships 
and  brigs,  a  sloop,  and  a  schooner.  The  large  ship  has  a  boat  listened  tO 
her  stem,  and  there  is  another  boat  with  two  men  in  it  rowing  towards 
her.  On  tjie  water  around  them  are  numerous  gulls  and  other  aquatic 
birds ;  on  the  sands  adjoining  the  water  are  various  figures — ^women  carry- 
ing baskets  on  their  arms,  and  a  man  driving  an  ass  before  him.  Rising 
up  a  little  fiEurther  are  the  sandbanks,  covered  with  broom  and  heather, 
amongst  which  are  many  rabbits,  with  the  small  house  of  thp  keeper  of 
the  warren.  Further  off,  in  the  middle  of  the  view,  are  men  on  horseback 
gaUopiDg,  with  cows,  birds,  &c.,  which  occupy  a  large  space,  at  the  back  of 
which  are  fields,  surrounded  and  divided  into  larger  and  smaller  plots 
bj  liedgerows,  inside  of  which  are  numerous  cattle,  a  milkmaid  carrying  a 
pail  npon  her  head,  and  two  men  apparently  conversing  as  they  walk  along. 
In  the  background  is  the  town,  including  the  school  house  and  nume- 
I0IIB  other  buildings,  with  long  rows  of  trees  and  palings,  gates,  and  other 
objects  incidental  to  such  a  scene.     On  the  right  side  of  the  view  is  Crosby 
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ufauJmiU,  whioh  ii  still  atamdisg.  Tb»  sppeamnce  of  tfae  Tillage,  u 
Tiensd  £nna  the  Rirer  Mersey  at  the  pFeeent  day,  ahowa  little  ^ei- 
stioa  to  have  taken  place  in  the  locality  during  the  139  ysan  irtiich  hare 
ebpsed  since  the  pwpeot  was  taken.  The  slab  is  composed  t^  a  eoana 
brown  clay  body,  smeared  witji  a  thick  white  glaw,  on  which  the  design 
ia  painted  with  a  good  rich  blue  colour.  The  surface  is  quite  flat,  and  mea- 
sores  S  feet  7  inohes  long  by  1  fbot  8  tncfaee  wide.  Il  ia  nearij  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Another  specimen  exists  in  the  old  oborch  it 
Cnteby,  affixed  to  the  wall  over  one  of  t^e  seate  near  the  middle  of  the 
ehurch;  it  is  of  a  lozeage  form,  measuring  S3  inches  aoroas  its  greatsst 
length.  16  inchee  on  each  side,  and  neaify  1^  inch  thi<^    It  is  made  of 


the  aame  rode  body  as  the  piece  just  described,  and  smeared  with  glaze; 
on  it  is  also  painted,  in  bine  colour,  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Merchant 
Tailors'  Company  of  London,  viz.,  ai^nt,  a  tent  royal  between  two  Parlia- 
ment robes,  gules,  lined  ennine ;  on  a  chief  azuie,  a  Lion  of  England. 
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GieBtf  a  Hdj  Lftmb  m  gfioty  proper.  Supporters,  two  GamMs  or.  Moito, 
GoiiconImi  paiTSB  res  crescunt;  belcfw  which  is  written  in  Boman  letteiid, 
**  This  seat  was  erected  bj.  John  Harrison  and  Henzy  Harrison,  of  Lever- 
poole,  1722.**  lliese  gentlemen,  I  am  told,  were  natives  of  Crosby,  and 
erected  and  endowed  the  grammar  school  in  that  village,  after  having 
amassed  large  fortunes  as  merchants  in  the  City  of  London ;  they  left  the 
tmst  in  the  hands  of  the  Merchant  Tailors*  Company,  who  have  lately 
restored  the  building. 

There  are  several  specimens  of  similar  ware  in  my  collection,  which  I 
have  procured  from  feuoiilies  resident  in  the  town  long  prior  to  that  time ; 
and  that  such  was  the  style  of  manufacture,  we  have  abundance  of  autho- 
rities for  asserting ;  thus  proving  that  manufacture  to  have  been  in  active 
operation  in  Liverpool,  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  numerous  pot^ 
teries  which  sprung  up  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
century.*  Amongst  other  notices,  we  may  quote  the  following  :f— "  The 
chief  manofactufes  carried  oi!i  her6  are  blue  and  white  earthenware,  which 
at  precpent  atlmost  vie  with  china.  Large  quantities  ar6  exported  for  the 
edcftaibs  abroad."  Amongst  the  specimens  now  exhibited  are  two  *'  mugs,** 
the  body  and  glaze  similar  to  the  other  specimens  just  named,  but 
ornamented  with  flowers  and  leaves  in  blue,  yellow,  and  gr^n  colours. 
The  larger  one,  a  quart  mug,  having  on  the  side  near  t!he  handle  the  letters 
and  date,  *'T.  R,  1757,**  was  mad6  at  the  pot  w6rks  in  Shaw*s  Brow,  and 
presented  to  Thomas  Fazackerly  by  a  friend  of  his,  a  workman  there. 
Mr.  F.  having  married  during  the  following  year,  his  friend  made 
the  smaller  mug,  which  holds  a  pint,  ornamented  in  the  same  style  and 

•  Sinee  the  iAK>Te  ma  in  type  I  have  found  another  specimen  of  Liverpool  delf  ware 
placed  in  ihe  front  of  Uie  hoase  belonging  to  the  fiurm  occupied  hj  Bfr.  Joeiah  Day,  al 
Newton-ciim-Larton,  in  the  Punah  of  West  Kirby,  in  Cheshire,  being  a  very  hurge  cironlar 
plate  having  painted  on  it  the  arms  of  Johnson  impaling  those  of  Anton,  and  beneath 
tbem  the  date  17&8.  The  Hr.  Johnson  here  allnded  to  was  Bfayor  of  Liverpool  in  1766, 
and  to  him  we  owe  the  formation  of  SL  James'  Walk.  Having  married  an  heiress. 
If  iaa  Anton,  he  bnilt  the  house  above  named,  and  here  resided  for  several  years,  where 
the  akb  was  placed,  probably  being  the  gift  of  his  brother  Alderman,  s£r.  Shaw,  the 
Potter.  (See  etching.)  When  at  the  hoase  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Day  presented  me  with 
ae^enl  tiles,  some  of  bie  old  delf  make,  others  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  one  with  the 
oane  "Sadler,  Liveipool,"  upon  it,  which  were  formerly  arranged  round  the  fire-place  ; 
also  a  poaaet  cnp  of  the  period  of  Shaw,  also  of  the  thick  glaze  style,  together  with  a 
quart  omif  of  coarse  china  body. 

f  The  Liverpool  Memoxandom  Book,  or  G^ileman's,  Bierohant's,  and  Tradesman's 
Dcily  Pocket  Joonal,  for  the  year  1704,  so  contrived  as  to  be  nseful  and  convenient  for 
an  aorta  of  people,  particnlarly  with  regard  to  Uieir  expenses,  engagements,  and  occa- 
■sooal  boainess :  printed  for  R.  Williamson,  &e. 


colours,  bat  the  initialB  aud  date,  are  "G.  F.,  1758,"  being  in  am 
Tfaia  he  gave  to  the  new-married  lady,  Catherine  Fazackedy,  from  n 
son,  now  Uvingat  Newton-Ie-Willows,  I  purchased  them  lastTew. 


The  eit«  of  the  principal  potteries  at  that  time  was  chi 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lower  end  of  Dale  Street,  fonneriy  called  the 
Townsend,  where  stood  the  bank  or  works  of  Mr.  Alderman  Thomas 
Shaw,  who  carried  on  an  extensive  business,  then  occupying  a  veiy  laige 
space  of  grgnod.  It  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  map  .of  hiYerpool, 
dated  ITSO,  where  it  is  laid  down  at  the  end  of  Fontenoy  Street  and  Dale 
Street,  and  eztfinds  to  Charley  Gonrt,  but  there  are  no  remains  now  recog- 
nisable save  the  printte  residence  of  Mr.  Shaw,  at  pnsent  numherod 
149,  in  Dale  Street. 


There  is  another  specimen  known  to  have  been  made  bj  Aldennan  Shaw. 
It  is  a  Tsry  laige  punch  bowl,  measuring  17^  inches  diameter,  made  of  the 
ooaise  brown  natjre  cla^,  smeared  with  a  thick  white  glaze,  the  oniamented 
ftrta  in  blue  colour,  and  represenlii^  a  three-masted  ship  in  fiill  sail, 
with  streamer  flyii^  at  the  masthead  and  union  jack  at  the  jib.  having  a 
hoo  for  her  figure  head.  This  bowl  was  made  for  a  Captain  Metcalf,  who 
commanded  the  Golden  Lion,  which  was  the  first  vessel  that  stuled  out  of 
LJTOpooI  in  the  nhale  fisher;  and  Greenland  trade ;  and  was  presented  to 
him  on  his  return  &om  his  second  tojage  bj  his  employers,  who  were  a 
company  composed  of  the  principal  merchants  in  LtTerpool  in  the  year 
1753. 


From  this  piece  of  ware  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that,  as  it  was  no 
doubt  the  best  the  bank  could  produce,  the  quality  usually  made  here  was  of 
the  comnioD  delf  style,  for  domestic  uses.  Although  I  have  a  few  pieces 
wUch  are  of  an  ornamental  form,  with  indented  and  raised  work,  evidently 
made  in  a  mould,  and  as  they  are  too  large  for  general  purposes,  may  have 
been  nsed  only  on  particular  occasions. 

Tbero  was,  however,  another  pottery  in  Liverpool,  situated  in  Harrington 
Street,  at  the  back  of  Lord  Street,  where  the  art  of  printing  on  pottery 
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vw  &fs%  diseoYdred  by  Mr.  Joba  BaiUier,  ivbose  &ther  was  a  ftifoiiiite 
Qoldier  of  tbe  gree^t  DuJke  of  Marlborough,  and  was  oal  with  him  in  die 
wsm  in  th^  Low  Countries.  Being  lodged  whilst  there  in  the  heose  of  a 
printer*  he  obtained  an  ioeigbt  into  tjie  art  of  painting,  and  on  his  letaxsiii 
£nglandt  9fter  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  throne  of  Enghmd,  ha 
£rQip  attaobm^nt  to  the  bouse  of  Stuart,  left  the  armj  in  disgint,  ibrieitiDg 
1^  hia  arrears  of  pay,  and  retired  to  Uherstone.  Here  he  marriad  a 
Miss  Bibby,  who  was  acquainted  with  two  of  the  daughters  of  the  Esd 
of  S^^n ;  through  their  influence  be  removed  to  Helling,  and  ahortlj  after* 
i^ards  took  the  lease  of  a  house  and  hxm  at  Aintree,  whioh  heara  date 
1723,  "  made  between  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Eichard  Molyneux,  Bart,  Load 
Viscount  Molyneux  of  Maryburgh,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  on  the  one 
part,  and  Adam  Sadler,  of  Moiling,  gentleman,  on  the  other  part.*'  But, 
being  of  an  active  turn  of  mind,  he  shortly  afterwards  commenced  business 
as  a  printer  in  the  New  Market,  in  liverpool,  where  he  printed  a  great 
number  of  books,  amongst  which  was  one  called  "  The  Muse*s  Delight,*"  con- 
taining a  large  collection  of  songs  set  to  music,  of  which  he  was  justly  proud, 
as  he  was  an  excellent  musician  himself,  and  played  upon  several  instru- 
ments, the  violin  being  his  favourite. 

His  son,  John  Sadler,  having  learned  the  art  of  engraving,  and  being 
out  of  his  apprenticeship,  bought  from  his  fEither,  Adam  Sadler,  a  house  in 
Harrington  Street,  nominally  for  the  sum  of  5s.,  and  there  he  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account,  in  1748.  About  this  time  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Parker,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Parker,  watchmaker,  of  Seel  Street, 
and  niece  of  Mr.  Fazackerly,  silversmith,  of  Pool  Lane.  After  getting 
a  good  business,  some  of  his  fellow-townsmen  became  jealous  of  him,  and 
persuaded  the  corporation  to  remove  him.  They  accordingly  ordered  him 
to  remove,  as  none  but  freemen  would  be  allowed  to  keep  a  shop  in  the 
town.  On  his  disregarding  this,  they  entered  an  action  against  hun^ 
which  be  defended,  and,  through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Topping,  gained  his 
cause,  the  corporation  not  being  able  to  prove  their  right  to  power  <£ 
ejectment..  This  decision  becoming  known,  many  men  from  various  other 
places,  finding  Liverpool  a  growing  place,  came  and  set  up  in  businesa  in. 
the  town. 

Mr.  Sadler  gained  his  first  idea  of  applying  the  art  of  printing  to  the 
ornamentation  of  pottery,  from  seeing  some  children  stick  waste  prints, 
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which  he  had  given  them,  upon  pieces  of  broken  earihenware  that  they  had 
hrought  from  the  potteries  to  ornament  their  *'  baby-houses"  with.  This 
Mr.  Sadler  kept  to  himself ;  and  seeing  the  value  of  the  art  thus  suggested 
to  him  by  that  circumstance,  after  many  fruitless  trials,  he  at  last  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  his  object.  When  he  saw  that  his  invention  whs 
nearly^  perfect,  he  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Guy  Green,  who  had  lately 
sfacceeded  Mr.  Sadler's  £iither  in  the  printing  business.  Guy  Green,  a  poor 
boj,  used  to  go  and  buy  ballads,  whenever  he  got  a  penny  to  spare,  from 
Mr.  Adam  Sadler,  the  publisher  of  them,  who,  seeing  be  was  a  sharp  lad, 
took  him  into  his  service,  and  encouraged  him  to  honourable  industry^ 
This  he  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  in  after  life,  and  of  seeing  his 
hosiness  carried  on  as  respectably  as  when  in  his  own  hands.  The  two 
now  conducted  their  experiments  together,  and  ultimately  entering  into  a 
partnership,  determined  to  apply  to  the  King  for  a  patent,  and  accoidin^y 
j^rocsred  all  the  requisite  certificates  and  other  papers  necessary  to  show  their 
daim  to  the  discovery ;  but  they  consulted  with  their  friends,  howerer,  who, 
ieeling  assured  that  so  curious  a  discovery  would  not  easily  be  found  out,  and 
consequently  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  others  could  injure  them 
hy  opposition,  and  considering  besides  the  great  expense  and  delay  attendant 
upon  securing  the  patent,  as  well  as  the  exposure  of  the  method,  the  secret 
of  which  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  them,  it  was  thought  better  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  a  patent.  The  papers,  consequently,  were  never  used,  which 
win  aecount  for  their  being  now  in  my  possession,  I  having  obtained  them 
horn  Miss  Sadler,  of  Aintree,  the  only  and  still  surviving  daughter  o{  the 


Several  places  have  been  selected  as  claiming  the  honour  of  the  first 
introduction  of  the  art  which  helped  to  make  English  potteiy  famous 
throughout  the  dviUsed  world,  and  has  done  so  much  towards  making  its 
production  one  of  the  great  staple  manufactures  of  the  country.  There 
are  computed  now  to  be  nearly  110,000  hands  employed  in  connexion  with 
the  art,  and,  therefore,  to  set  at  rest  the  question  of  any  doubt  about  it  in 
fbtore,  I  give  the  evidence  from  the  original  documents  now  in  my  pos- 
session, as  follows : — 

T,  John  Sadler,  of  Lxrerpoole,  iv  tbe  eoviitjf  of  Laneaster,  printer,  and  Guy  Orean,  of 
Uiwrnpoole  aforeaaid,  printer,  severally  maketh  oath,  that  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  day  of 
Jolj;  ioatant,  they,  these  deponents,  without  the  aid  or  assistance  of  any  other  person  or 
perapua,  did,  wi^in-  the-  speee  of  rix  hours,  to  wit  hetwixt  the  hours  of  nine  in  the 
mesuDg  and  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  print  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
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eurthenware  tiles  of  different  patterns,  at  Liveipoole  aforesaid,  and  which,  as  these 
deponents  hare  heard  and  heliere,  were  more  in  namher,  and  better,  and  neater,  than  one 
hundred  skilfU  pot  painters  could  haye  painted  in  the  like  space  of  time  in  the  common 
and  asaal  way  of  painting  with  a  pencil ;  and  these  deponents  say  that  they  have  been 
upwards  of  seven  years  in  finding  out  the  method  of  printing  tiles,  and  in  maldng  txyals 
and  experiments  for  that  purpose,  which  they  have  now,  through  great  pains  and  ezpence, 
brought  to  perfection. 

JoHV  Sadubb. 

Gut  ObkOi. 

Taken  and  sworn  at  liverpoole,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  second  day  of  August, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  six,  before  Wm.  Statham,  a  master  eztraordintiy 
in  chancery. 

We,  Alderman  Thomas  Shaw  and  Samuel  Gilbody,  both  of  Liverpoole,  in  the  oounty 
of  Lancaster,  clay  potters,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  hereby  humbly 
certifye  that  we  are  well  assured  that  John  Sadler  and  Guy  Green  did,  at  liveipooie 
aforesaid,  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  day  of  July  last  past,  within  the  space  of  six  hours,  print 
upwards  of  1200  earthenware  tiles  of  different  colours  and  patterns,  which  is  upon  a 
moderate  computation  more  than  100  good  workmen  could  have  done  of  the  same 
patterns  in  the  same  space  of  time  by  the  usual  way  of  painting  with  the  pendl.  That 
we  have  since  burnt  the  above  tiles,  and  that  they  are  considerably  neater  than  any  we 
have  seen  pencilled,  and  may  be  sold  at  little  more  than  half  the  price.  We  are  also 
assured  the  said  John  Sadler  and  Guy  Green  have  been  several  years  in  bringing  the  art 
of  printing  on  earthenware  to  perfection,  and  we  never  heard  it  was  done  by  any  other 
person  or  persons  but  themselves.  We  are  also  assured  that  as  the  Dutch  (who  import 
large  quantities  of  tile  into  England,  Ireland,  &c.,)  may  by  this  improvement  be  considerably 
undersold,  it  cannot  foil  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  town  of  Liver- 
poole in  particular,  where  the  earthenware  manufacture  is  more  extensively  carried  on 
than  in  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  for  which  reasons  we  hope  and  do  not  doubt 
the  above  persons  will  be  indulged  in  their  request  for  a  patent,  to  secure  to  them  the 
profits  that  may  arise  firom  the  above  useAil  and  advantageous  improvements. 

Thomas  Sbaw. 
Samubl  Gtlbodt. 


Liverpoole,  August  18th,  1756. 
Sir, — John  Sadler,  the  bearer,  and  Guy  Green,  both  of  this  town,  have  invented  a 
method  of  printing  potters'  earthenware  tyles  for  chimneys  with  surprising  expedition. 
We  have  seen  several  of  their  printed  tyles,  and  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  superior  to 
any  done  by  the  penoill,  and  that  this  invention  will  be  highly  advantageous  to  Uie  king- 
dom in  general,  and  to  the  town  of  Liverpoole  in  particular. 

In  consequence  of  which,  and  for  the  encourgement  of  so  useftQ  and  ingenious  an 
improvement,  we  desire  the  favour  of  your  interest  in  procuring  for  them  his  M ^esty's 
letters  patent, 

Ellis  Cdhliffb. 
Spbhosb  Stbbbs. 
Chablbs  Goobb. 
Addressed  to  Charles  Pole,  Esq.,  in  London. 

Thus  it  appears,  from  the  evidence  above  given,  that  to  Mr.  Sadler  we 
owe  the  art  of  printing  on  potteiy  y'^but  that  evidence  is  further  confirmed 
by  specimens  now  before  you,  an  impression  from  a  copper-plate  engraved 
after  a  portxait  of  Frederick  III.,  King  of  Prussia,  done  from  an  original, 
painted  at  Berlin  in  1750.  '*  J.  Sadler,  Liverp!  Enamf"  It  is  on  enamelled 
copper.    Besides  the  one  now  exhibited,  there  is  another  in  the  same  style. 
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hang  a.  ptuVut  of  Geoi^e  II. ;  also  the  arms  of  the  Bucks  Society ;  a 

qoart  mi^,  with  a  well  executed  l&udscape;  a  number  of  square  tUes  used 

tor  omamenting  fire  placeB,  of  varione  patterns,  with  figures,  landscapes,  sea 

views,  Ac ;  a  teapot  with  the  crest  of  the  lamily,  and  underneath : — 

Good  healtli  uid  taeceaa 

To  ihB  Bigbt  Honatmble  the  Eul  of  Detbr. 

Long  maj  he  Iitb, 

H&ppy  mir  he  be, 
BUbI  viib  Dontent, 


An  of  these  have  the  name  "  Sadler,  sculptor."  Others,  again,  haTe  the 
name  of  "  Green." 

The  author  of  a  work  on  Liverpool,*  at  the  close  of  the  last  centni7, 
«ay»^"  Uopper-plate  printing  upon  china  and  earthenware  originated  here 
in  17&3,andreniainedsometimeaBecretvitfa  theinTentors.Uesars.  Sadler 
and  Green,  the  latter  of  whom  still  continues  the  businees  in  Harrington 
Street.  It  appeared  nnaccoontable  bow  uneven  surfaces  could  receive 
impiesaioDS  from  copper  plates.  It  could  not,  however,  long  remain 
undiscovered,  that  the  impression  from  the  plate  is  first  taken  upon  paper, 
and  from  thence  communicated  to  the  waro,  after  it  is  glazed.  The  manner 
in  which  this  continues  to  be  done  here  remains  still  unrivalled  in 
perfection." 

At  the  east  end  of  Se^n  Church,  on  the  south  side,  near  the  vestry 
door,  b  the  burial  place  of  the  Sadleis ;  on  the  gravestone  of  which  is 
recOTded — 

Ben  Hn  Ihs  bod;  »f  Aduu  Sadler,  Who  departed  this  life  the  Ttb  October,  lT6B,aged  S3. 

Hen  liM  the  bod;  of  Ur.  John  Sadler,  from  Lirerpoo),  who  departed  Ibia  lif«  the  lOtb 
of  Decvmber,  iTS9,  aged  69. 

•  The  Liveipool  Guide,  b;  W.  Hoia,  Liverpoul,  1799,  third  fdilion,  p.  lOT. 
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.   Also,  the  body  of  Elisabeth,  widow  of  Mr«  John  SacUeTf  who  deptrted  this  life  die 
80lh  of  May,  1812,  aged  88  years. 

Sequieaeai  in  fttea. 

About  this  time  Josiah  Wedgwood  was  making  a  ooxiiplete  ferdotkm  m 
the  art  of  pottery ;  and  four  years  after  Messrs.  Sadler  and  Greeii*s  inveo- 
tion  was  announced  to  the  world,  Wedgwood  brought  out  his  celebrated 
Queen's  ware.  Eagerly  seizing  upon  the  new  style  of  ornamentation 
invented  in  Liverpool,  he  immediately  made  arrangements  with  the 
proprietors  for  decorating  his  hitherto  cream  coloured  Queen's  ware  by 
their  process ;  and  accordingly,  I  find  him  making  the  plain  body  at 
Burslem,  and  sending  it  in  that  state  to  Liverpool  by  waggon,  where  it  was 
printed,  and  again  returned  to  him  by  the  same  conveyance,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  orders  that  must  go  by  sea  fit  for  the  maarket  This  he 
continued  to  do  until  near  the  time  of  his  death,  when  we  find,  by  invoices 
now  in  my  possession,  that  ware  was  sent  to  Liverpool,  and  printed  by 
Mr.  Guy  Green,  as  late  as  1794.  A  little  before  this  time,  his  manu- 
£su;tory  at  Etruiia  having  been  made  complete  in  all  other  branches  of  the 
art,  and  the  manu&cture  in  Liverpool  being  much  decayed,  he  eng^ed 
many  of  the  hands  fonnwly  employed  there.  Amongst  the  indentures  is 
tiie  name  of  John  Pennington  son  of  James  Penningtou,  manuAietuier  of 
china,  4ated  1784,  to  be  taught  the  art  of  engraving  in  aquatint,  and 
thus  he  was  enabled  to  execute  the  printing  on  his  own  premises  in  Staftrd- 
abire,  thereby  saving  the  expense  of  transport  to  and  fro. 

In  piDof  that  Mr.  Wedgwood  did  this,  I  may  quote  a  few  passages  t»na 
letters  to  his  partner,  Mr.  Bentley,  in  LondoB.    He  says — 

l77e„.We  wrote  to  Mr.  Green  m  ooneequeiiee  of  your  letter,  ac^natniing  ibtA  a  Ibiagli 
gentlem.  wanted  a  serrice  of  ware  printed  with  different  landskips,  bat  that  he  would  oot 
confirm  the  order  witlioat  knowing  how  many  dSifereut  dengne  of  landekip*  we>  eoold 
put  upon  them. 

Mr.  Green's  answer  is:— 

The  pattema  for  landskips  are,  for  erery  dish  a  different  landekip,  ruin,  Ac4  about  80 
different  designs  for  table,  soup,  and  dessert  plates,  and  a  great  vaiiety  for  various  pur- 
poses of  tareens,  aance  boats,  Ac, 

1768. —  The  cards  (address^  I  intend  to  have  engraved  in  Liverpool,  &c. 

1769. — One  crate  of  printed'  tea  waie. 

On  the  Other  hand  I  find  letters  from  Mr.  Green  to  Mr.  Wedgww*:— * 

1776. — Yoar  Mr.  Haywood  desires  the  invoice  of  a  box  of  pattern  tiles  sent  0ome  lim^ 
ago.  As  I  did  not  intend  to  make  any  charge  for  them,  I  have  no  account  of  the 
contents.  The  prices  I  sell  them  for  to  the  shops,  &c.,  are  as  follows : — ^For  black 
printed  tiles,  Os.  per  dozen ;  green  vase  tiles,  4s.  ditto ;  figured  dies,  green  ground*  4s. 
6d.  ditto ;  green  figured  tiles,  48.  ditto ;  half  tiles  for  borders,  ds.  Od.  ditto ;  roar  at 
spotted  tiles,  Ss.  6d.  ditto,  &o. 
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IVSSv— I  faKTe  pat  Hhe  tile  pkte  to  be  engniYed  as  soon  m  I  received  your  order  for 
it,  bot  bf  the  aeglact  of  Uia  engiayer  it  is  not  yet  finiahed,  bat  expect  it  will  be 
^mpleted  to-morrow. 

178S.r— Oat  enaael  Idln  being  down,  preyeoted  as  sending  yoa  the  goods  forward 
^osnal. 

1788.^The  plate  with  cypher  was  done  here.  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  print  lbs 
cypher  in  black,  as  I  am  mooh  afraid  the  brown  porple  that  Uie  pattern  was  dose  hk 
woold  not  stand  an  up  and  down  heat,  as  it  woald  change  in  beiog  long  in  heating. 

l788^^For  pnatiag  a  taUe  aad  tea  servioe  of  350  pieces  [D.  0.]  for  I>aTid  Oairiok, 
JSS  68.  l|d. 

1788. — ^Twenty-fiTS  doaen  half  tiles  printing  and  eolooriag,  J6I  6s, 

Hie  last  inyoice  I  find  from  Mr.  Green  is  dated 

1793.— I  am  sorry  I  eannot  make  oat  the  inyoice  yoa  request  of  goods  forwarded  yoa 
Afsii  4iht  fer  want  oC  having  reociTed  yoor  ehaigs  of  them  to  ise.  Only  direettons  in 
ydnting  them  came  enclosed  in  the  package. 

1708^—70  pimlfaig  two  ftiot  baskets.  Is. 

Tbk  last  item  of  oouree  does  not  impfy  that  Mr.  Wedgwood  had  the  chief 
of  his  woik  done  here,  but  no  doubt  the  articles  were  required  to  matdi  some 
serrice  previously  sold,  of  which  Mr.  Green  had  possession  of  the  copper 
plates.  In  the  fbltowing  year,  Mr.  Green  retired  from  business  to  ei^oj 
the  fruits  of  his  long  and  successful  labours.  The  following  memorandum 
In  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Sadler  (from  Mr.  Sadler's  receipt  book  in  mj 
possession,  date  1766)  wHl  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  business. 

J.  Sadler  and  G.  Green  woold  be  willing  to  take  a  yonng  man,  about  IS,  into  partner- 
ship fev  %  fthipd  of  their  oonesm,  in  the  priming  and  enamelliag  china,  earthenware,  tile, 
Ae.,  boainess,  on  ^e  following  conditions :— -Jet,  That  he  advance  iSiOO  for  his  third 
past  «f  the  sngnKTings  and  other  OMterials  necessary  for  the  bnshiess,  (N.B. :  The 
sogncfiafs  alone  haye  cost  above  J6800.)  2nd,  That  he  should  give  his  labonr  and 
attendance  for  twelve  months  without  any  share  of  the  profits,  in  consideration  of  being 
teslraelBd  compblely  in  iSbt  bosinf  se.  9rd>  After  the  situation  of  the  twelve  months 
the  aloek  of  ware  in  the  works  should  be  valued,  as  low  as  is  common  in  those  cases, 
■ad  he  shoold  immediately  enter  as  a  partner  into  the  profits  of  the  whole  conoen 
li|0Q9iQ^io«t»  either  paying  the  valo^  ipr  his  third  share  of  such  stock^-or  paying  interest 
fer  It  tin  it  is  cleared  oft  The  value  of  the  stock  is  uncertain,  being  sometimes  JE200 
man  ilnii  other  limes,  bat,  reekoa  it  at  the  least,  may  be  abooi  J^OO.  The  sole  reason 
sC  takng  a  fvto/st  i^  J.  9«31er  not  choosing  to  confine  himself  to  bosiness  so  mi«ch  as 
h^retolbre. 

There  was  another  pottei;  near  the  bottom  of  Puke  Street,  io  the  short 
strset  stm  called.  Pot-house  Lane.  This  was  carred  on  by  Mr.  James 
Onnl^water,  who  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston,  and  an  ancestor 
gf  the  hte  Sir  George  Drinkwa;ter.  He  married  a  Miss  Leece,  the  daughter 
of  a  marchant  after  whom  Leece  Street  was  named.  He  had  extensive 
wqd9>  for  majdn^  earthenware  of  a  coarse  native  clay  body,  smeared  with 
a  thick  tin  glaze,  and  ornamented  with  rudely  painted  subjects  after 
ChipesQ  t^pes,  iu  blue  colour.  A  large  plate  of  his  make  was  presented  to 
me  by  his  grand-son,  Mr.  Alexander  Syers,  and  is  now  in  my  collection. 
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A  similar  establishment  existed  at  the  bottom  of  Bichmond-iow,  and 
waa  carried  on  by  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer,  who  afterwards  removed  his  woxks 
to  near  Plrescot,  where  he  started  the  *'  Moss  Potteij,*'  which  is  stOl  carried 
on  by  his  descendants ;  but  it  was  as  now  confined  to  the  making  of  common 
red-day  ware,  for  domestic  use,  as  jowls,  steins,  flower-pots,  &c. 

£[aving  traced  the  middle  era  of  Liverpool  pottery,  we  now  enter  upon 
the  more  pleasing  part  of  the  inquiry.  It  ia  that  which  relates  to  tlie  transi- 
tion from  the  rudely  fabricated  article  made  for  necessary  uses,  to  the  com- 
mencement and  gradual  progress  of  the  more  refined  work,  and  to  the  un- 
equalled excellence  in  material,  design,  and  execution,  which  at  one  time  was 
unhesitatingly  awarded  to  the  geniuses  of  the  Ceramic  art  at  Liverpool.  At 
the  bottom  of  Dale  Street  ran  a  small  rivulet,  covered  over,  on  the  east  side 
of  which  was  rising  ground ;  and  was  the  road  to  Mr.  Shaw*s  works ;  from  whidi 
circumstance  the  place  was  called  Shaw's  Brow.  Here  several  works  were 
established,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  Brow  became  one  mass  of 
potters*  banks,  with  houses  for  the  workmen  on  both  sides  of  the  street ; 
and  so  numerous  were  they,  that,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  1700, 
there  were  as  many  as  74  houses,  occupied  by  874  persons,  the  whole  of 
whom  were  connected  with  the  potteries. 

Amongst  the  principal  manu&cturers  who  had  banks  here,  was  Mr. 
Bichard  Chaffers,  bom  in  Mersey-street,  where  his  father  lived,  who  was  an 
eminent  shipwright.  Mr.  Chaffers  served  his  apprenticeship  to  Alderman 
Shaw,  after  which  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account :  his  works 
were  situated  on  the  north  side,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Brow.  Here, 
about  1753,  he  commenced  making,  in  the  usual  style  of  that  period,  blue 
and  white  earthenware,  which  was  exported  to  our  American  colonies,  now 
the  United  States.  Shortly  after  that  time,  hearing  the  report  of  the  great 
improvements  made  by  Wedgwood  in  the  body  of  the  ware,  and  finding  Mr. 
Wedgwood  a  very  formidable  rival  in  the  art  of  which  he  was  then  at  the 
head,  Mr.  Chaffers  was  induced  to  aim  at  making  a  higher  class  of  ware  than 
had  been  produced  here  before.  His  endeavours  now  were  turned  to  the 
production  of  china,  the  manufiEu^ure  of  which  required  an  ingredient  called 
soapstone,  of  which  he  was  not  able  to  procure  any  supply.  It  had  not 
long  before  been  discovered  by  Mr.  William  Cookworthy,  in  Cornwall,  and 
the  district  where  it  was  found  had  already  been  leased  out  to  other 
persons.    He  saw  that  the  days  of  the  Liverpool  manufacture  were  num- 
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bered  unless  the  same  material  could  be  procured,  which  opinion  was  con* 
firmed  by  a  veiy  clever  person  of  the  name  of  Podmore,  who,  although  not  a 
scientific  chemist  or  geologist,  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  superior  practical 
man. 

Mr.  Podmore  had  been  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Wedgwood,  but  left  it  from 
a  wish  to  estahlish  himself  as  a  manufacturer  in  America.  On  coming  to 
liTeipool  to  embark  for  that  ceuntay,  he  called  upon  Mr.  Chaffers  as  the 
leading  man  in  the  trade.  They  entered  into  a  long  conversation,  in  the 
course  of  which  Podmore  exhibited  so  much  intelligence  and  practical 
knowledge,  that  Mr.  Chaffers,  by  a  most  liberal  offer,  induced  him  to 
forego  his  American  project,  and  enter  into  his  service. 

Mr.  ChaffeTs*s  object  now  was  to  come  into  the  field  with  Staffordshire 
pari  materia^  if  I  may  be  allowed  that  play  upon  words.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  set  out  for  Cornwall  upon  the  forlorn  hope  of  discovering  a  vein  of 
soaprock.  The  operations  would  be  most  expensive  and  laborious,  some- 
what akin  to  the  process  of  boring  for  coal  in  our  county.  But  where  was  he 
to  begin-— on  whose  estate  was  it  to  be  found  ?  what  description  of  men  was 
he  to  employ?  He  was,  however,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  of  untiring 
eneigy,  of  fine  address,  and,  what  was  then  necessary,  an  excellent  horse- 
man. He  obtained  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord 
Strange,  his  eldest  son,  and  other  men  of  consequence  in  our  coimty,  to 
some  of  the  leading  landowners  in  Cornwall,  then  attending  their  duty  in 
Parliament. 

In  those  days,  there  were  no  mail  coaches  and  railways  to  aid  the  weary 
tmTeller.  A*  stout  horse  was  the  only  means  of  conveyance  for  a  man  of 
the  higher  class.  Imagine  Mr.  Chaffers,  having  taken  leave  of  his  wife 
and  nmnerous  family  and  friends,  mounted  with  a  pair  of  saddle  bags  under 
him«  containing  a  supply  of  linen,  &c.,  a  thousand  guineas,  the  first  instal- 
ment, to  pay  the  wi^es  of  the  miners,  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  holsters,  pur- 
suing his  journey  to  London.  He  had  made  considerable  progress  in  practical 
geol(^,  though  the  science  w^  then  but  little  cultivated.  Having,  during 
his  stay  in  London,  obtained  permission  to  bore  for  soaprock  from  more  than 
one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  mountain  land  he  judged  most  likely  to 
yidd  it,  he  proceeded  to  Cornwall  and  commenced  operations.  His  first  efforts 
were  not  successful.  He  moved  to  another  quarter,  with  no  better  result : 
in  a  word,    he    expended  large  sums  of  money  without   finding  the 
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wished-for  vein.  Somewhat  disheartened,  bat  not  subdued,  he  determined 
to  return  home,  where  his  presence  was  much  wanted.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, intend  to  abandon,  but  only  suspend,  his  operations.  He  aceon!- 
ingly  assembled  all  the  miners  in  his  employ,  and  announced  to  them,  to 
their  great  regret,  his  determination.  PreTiously  to  his  departoiB  he 
scrupulously  paid  ereiy  man  his  wages.  One  of  them  was  miasiog ;  be 
was  told  the  man  in  question  was  gone  up  the  mountain  to  try  another 
place.  He  then  left  that  man's  wages  in  the  hands  of  the  **  captain  of  the 
gang,**  and  mounting  his  horse  with  a  heavy  heart,  took  leave  of  the  bmii, 
to  whom  his  animated  and  conciliatory  manners  had  greatly  endeared  him. 

The  road  to  the  nearest  town,  tiie  name  of  which  I  never  could  learn, 
was  precipitous  and  rugged.  A  traveller  on  horsdback  made  so  little 
progress  that  a  mountaineer  on  foot,  by  taking  a  diort  cnt  over  the  rtxAy 
crags,  could  easily  come  within  ear-shot  of  him.  After  journeying  for  aone 
time,  he  thought  he  heard  a  faint  cry  in  the  distance.  He  dismounted, 
and,  ascending  a  hill,  plainly  saw  the  signal  of  diseovezy  flying  from  a 
loAy  peak.  It  appeared  that  the  man  who  had  separated  from  his  fellow 
miners,  and  pursued  his  researches  alone,  had  discovered  a  vein ;  and  on 
coming  back  to  head  quarters  and,  finding  Mr.  Chaffers  had  left  them, 
he  hoisted  the  pre-ooncerted  signal,  and  pursued  him  across  the  mountain 
with  the  i^easing  intelligeoce,  shouting,  at  times,  to  attiaet  the  somewhat 
dii^irited  traveller's  attention. 

Mr.  Chaffers  immediately  returned,  took  the  whole  gang  into  permanent 
employment,  and  obtained  an  ample  supply  of  the  long  sought  lor  clay 
whidi  was  conveyed  to  the  nearest  port,  and  shipped  thence  'to  liTerpooL 
On  its  arrival,  the  vessel  entered  with  its  predoos  freight  into  the  old 
Dodc,  dressed  in  colours,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  spectatota. 

During  his  absence,  Mr.  Chaffers  had  regularly  corresponded  with  his 
wife ;  but  on  his  arrival  in  London,  on  his  return  home,  the  continued 
fiitigue  he  had  endured,  together  with  anxiety  of  mind,  brought  on  a 
dangerous  fever,  under  which  he  laboured  for  several  weeks.  He  was 
unknown  at  the  inn  where  he  stayed ;  but  the  lancUord  seeing  ^bat  his 
guest — a  very  handsome  man — ^had  the  dress  and  demeanour  of  a  gentle- 
man, called  in  an  eminent  physician,  who  sedulously  and  skilfully  attended 
his  patient.  The  doctor  examined  his  saddle  bags,  and,  having  ascertained 
his  name  and  address  from  the  letters  and  papers  therein,  communicated 
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to  bis  aDxioua  wife  all  the  particulars  of  his  Ulness,  and  condaded  with 
€be  consoling  intelligence,  that  "  he  could  that  day  pronounce  him  out  of 
danger.**  As  soon  as  he  could  travel  he  delighted  his  family  and  friends 
with  bis  jffesence  in  Liverpool. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Chaffers  arrived  at  home  than  he  set  to  work  with  his 
new  materials,  and  soon  produced  articles  that  gained  him  much  reputation^ 
as  was  frankly  acknowledged  by  the  great  Wedgwood,  to  whom  Mr. 
Chaffers  presented  a  tea  set  of  his  chinaware,  and  who,  on  looking  at  one 
of  the  cups,  admiring  the  body,  and  examining  the  colours  used  in  decora- 
tion, exclaimed,  '*  This  puts  an  end  to  the  battle.  Mr.  Chaffers  beats  us  all 
in  bis  colours  and  with  his  knowledge;  he  can  make  colours  for  two 
gnineaa  which  I  cannot  produce  so  good  for  five !" 

But  of  how  short  duration  was  this  distinguished  progress.  The  sad 
tale  of  the  sudden  death  of  this  eminent  citizen  remains  to  be  told.  Pod- 
more,  his  &Tourite  foreman,  was  seized  some  years  after  the  events  nar- 
cated  with  a  malignant  fever,  without  hope  of  recoveiy.  The  unfortunate 
safierer  sent  a  message  declaring  *'  his  wish  to  see  his  dear  master  once 
more  before  their  final  separation.**  Mr.  Chaffers,  a  man  of  full  and 
sanguine  habit,  most  imprudently  complied,  and  shortly  after  took  the 
fever,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim.  He  was  interred  in  the  old  churchyard 
of  St.  Nicholas,  near  the  grave  of  his  faithful  servant.  It  is  said  that 
when  Mr.  Wedgwood  heard  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Chaffers,  like  a 
generous  competitor  he  exhibited  sincere  regret,  and  acknowledged  that  he 
must  ultimately  have  yielded  the  palm  to  his  rival  in  certain  branches, 
from  bis  superiority  as  a  chemist,  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
eompoonding  colours,  and  their  more  economical  preparation.  This  unfor- 
tunate event,  by  taking  away  both  master  and  principal  assistant,  put  an 
end  to  the  prosecution  of  the  trade,  and  was  the  commencement  of 
the  breaking  up  of  that  branch  of  the  art  which  Mr.  Chaffers  had  mainly 
brought  to  such  a  high  state  of  perfection.  A  great  number  of  the  potters 
ultimately  emigrated  to  America,  whilst  many  of  tbe  best  hands  transferred 
themselves  to  the  service  of  Mr.  Wedgwood,  or  were  hired  by  other  Staf- 
fordshire manufacturers.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Chaffers  by  Caddick« 
Mr.  Chaffers*s  private  residence  was  at  the  comer  of  Dale-street  and  Old 
Haymarket,  now  pulled  down.    Of  the  specimens  produced  by  this  eminent 
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^ ___^  potter  I  have  seveml  in  my  coUectioii  of  En^ish 

^^K^Q£A|^^U  pottery,  one  of  which  is  a  pepper  box  of  the  hoorglut 

^S^S^^^K  ^P°>  F^t^  ">  '>1'^^  enamel  colonr  with  a  shoqaered 

\^^^^^^^m    herder  at  top  and  bottom,  and  the  name.  " Bichud 

lIi  (T         IH     ^^^^^'   I'^B^i"  ronnd  the  waist  of  it      So  wall 

r  ^^'''^'^^b    known  was  the  ware  of  Mr.  Chafiers  in  the  Ameiicui 

fttj^^^^^^^Hk  Coloniea,  that  it  was  a  common  saying  of  a  person 

^9^^S^^SbS^^^^^°  '^^  angry  that  "  He's  as  hot  as  Dick's  pepper 

box,"  alluding  to  those  made  hy  Mr.  Chaffers,  who 

exported  a  very  lai^e  quantity  of  his  manubcture  to  the  then  En^ish 

colonies. 

Another  piece  is  a  tea  cup,  painted  with  a  figure  and  landsc^>e,  after  the 

^  style  of  India  china,   which,  for  clevemees  of 

mipulation  in  the  throwing,  tlie  almost  eg^ 

shell  thinness  of   its  sides,  the  compact  solid 

body,  with  the  smoothness  of  the  glaze,  and  ihs 

i  deep  richDess  of  the  brilliant  colours,  may  he 

Dl  compared,  without  any  fear  of  diapaiagemenC, 

Hwith  the  large  punch  bonl  of  oriental  make  that 

Pstands  beside   it — the  identical  bowl  that  Mr. 

Chafiers  kept  as  a  pattern  for  his  workman  to  copy 

,  from.    It  was  preserved  in  hia  family  until  recently 

presented  to  me,  along  with  the  pepper  box  and 

tea  cap,  by  his  grandson,  John  Rosson,  Esq.,  of  Moor  Hall,  near  Ormsktrk, 

whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Chaffers,  and  who  related  to  me 

many  of  the  particulars  of  his  career.    Other  pieces  in  ray  collection  are  a 

tea  pot,  tea  caddy,  and  a  cream  j  ug,  painted  with  figures  and  landscapes,  after 

the  Chinese  style ;  also  a  large  punch  bowl,  painted  with  flowers  and  festoons. 

presented  to  me  by  Miss  Mather,  of  Mount-pleasant ;  also  a  quart  jug 

having  a  portrait  of  Frederick  the  Third,  King  of  Prussia,  on  each  side  of 

which  are  trophies  of  war :  in  the  inside  are  painted  a  war  trophy  and 

sprigs  of  flowers,  and  at  the  bottom  is  the  Prussian  Eagle.    This  was 

given  to  me  by  Charles  Chaudos  Pole,  Esq.,  a  deecendaot  of  one  of  the 

early  Liverpool  familiee,  whose  grandfather  was  the  member  of  Parliament 

to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  in  {avour  of  Messrs.   Sadler  and  Greera, 

the  inventors  of  [sinting  on  pottery. 
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In  March,  1761,  commenced  one  of  those  strongly  contested  elections 
for  memhers  of  Parliament,  for  which  Liverpool  has  long  been  notorious. 
The  candidates  were  Sir  William  Meredith,  Bart.,  Sir  Ellis  Conliffe,  Bart., 
and  Charles  Pole,  Esq.,  and  from  the  poll  and  sqnib  book,  published  after 
.the  election  was  over,  and  printed  by  John  Sadler,  we  find  that  102  potters 
voted  for  Sir  William,  all  of  whom  gave  plumpers,  which  carried  the  election. 
Indeed,  they  could  do  this  whenever  they  were  so  minded,  the  pottezy  trade 
at  that  time  being  the  most  staple  manufacture  in  the  town.  Amongst  tho 
songs  an  that  occasion  was  one  for  the  craft  of  the  clay,  entitled  : — 

THE  POTTERS  SONG. 
To  the  tune  qf**  Te  mortaU  whom  fancy ^  ^c, 

ADDBX88ID  TO  THB   PLUMPIHG   P0TTEB8. 

Ye  true  heftited  fellows,  free  plnmpen  and  men. 
Independent  in  Britain,  how  great  is  your  claim ! 
Not  power  without  eandonr  can  soothe  with  a  smUe, 
Or  forms  of  Tain  grandeur  e'en  £Euicy  beguile. 

OHOBUS. 

And  thus  sings  the  parent  of  liberty's  cause, 

If  my  son  you  would  be, 

If  my  son  you  would  be, 
Like  Britons  undaunted — like  Britons  be  free ! 

Tranquility,  heightened  by  friendship's  supply. 
Degraded  may  censure — with  malice  stalk  by ! 
Auspiciously  reigning — ^those  plumpers  they  say, 
Unluckily  carry  the  spoils  of  each  day. 

And  thus,  &o. 

Begardless  of  great  ones,  we  live  uncontrolled. 
We're  potters  and  plumpers,  we  are  not  to  be  sold : 
No  purchase  but  merit  can  cheapen  such  souls 
Thus  circled  in  friendship  we  live  by  our  bowls. 

And  thus,  &o. 

Begained — now  presenre  the  true  blessing  of  choice, 
And  strike  at  the  wretch  that  would  blast  a  free  Toice : 
Thus  rich  in  possession  of  what  is  our  own. 
Sir  William's  our  member  —Squire  Charley  may  moan. 

And  thus,  ke. 

The  next  works  on  the  Brow  were  those  of  PoDnington,  whose 
btlier,  John  Pennington,  was  a  maltster,  and  married  a  Miss  Johnson,  of 
ETerUm,  hy  whom  he  had  three  sons^  James,  John,  and  Seth.  His  oldest 
son,  James,  had  a  potteiy  in  Copperas  Hill ;  John,  the  second  son,  carried 
on  a  large  ''  hank,"  near  the  comer  of  Upper  Islington  and  St  Anne^s 
street  Seth,  the  youngest,  had  pot-works  on  Shaw*s  Brow,  which 
were  yeiy  laige,  extending  as  far  as  Clayton-street,  which  were  carried 
oa  ivitb  great  spirit ;  and,  requiring  more  help  to  conduct  it,  he  took 
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aa  a  partner,  Mr,  Part,  but  tbe  conneotioQ  did  not  last  long.  Ben  he 
prodnced  china,  of  vhich  the  larger  pieces,  aoch  as  rasea,  punch  boiria, 
Ac,  have  o^n  been  sold  for  oriental  make,  and,  indeed,  are  almoat 
«f  an  equal  quality  with  that  renowned  material.  I  have  Berenl  e^eo- 
mens  of  this  ware.     This  grovp  is  part  of  a  set  of  chimney  tmaments, 


whioh  I  purchased  at  the  latter  end  of  last  year  from  Miss  FeDnington, 
of  ETorton-terrace,  who  is  the  only  child  of  Mr.  Pennington  now  alite,  And 
kept  them  aa  rehce  of  her  Other's  manufacture. 

But,  prior  to  his  making  of  china,  Mr.  Pennington  was  celebratad  fbr 
his  punch  bowls,  of  which  be  made  many  veiy  large  ones,  the  eariieBt  of 
which  has  in  the  inside  a  ship  in  full  sail,  and  underneath  is  written, 
"  Success  to  the  Monmouth,  1760."  Tbe  outside  ia  ornamented  vtdi 
birds,  a  butterfly,  and  trees,  done  in  bright  yellow  and  grean.  It 
was  presented  to  me  by  Mrs.  Twentyman,  of  Duke-street.  Another  ptmoh 
bowl  has  a  subject  on  the  outside,  two  sailors,  one  sitting  on  tlie  stodc  of 
an  anchor  and  holding  in  one  of  his  hands  a  punch  bowl,  in  tlie  other  k 
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swoid ;  tbe  other  sailor  sita  astride  a  barrel,  nhiUt  between  them  is  a  largo 
chest  or  box,  on  which  ia  written  "  SfNuueh  Gold."  Inside  the  bowl  is  a 
ship  in  fall  sail,  and  nndemeath  ia  "]7T9,  snocess  to  the  Isabella ;"  the 
whole  done  in  bine  colonr. 

The  largest  punch  bowl  I  have  seen  ia  one  made  at  this  manafactory ; 
it  b  20^  inches  in  diameter,  and  stands  9  inches  high.  The  oniaments  are 
painted  in  bine  colour.  It  has  on  the  outside  a  landscape,  with  horses  and 
trees,  a  church  in  the  distance,  and  in  the  foreground  two  bridges,  on 
wfaidi  stand  two  men  fishing  in  the  water  below.  In  the  inside  of  the 
bowl  is  a  group,  consisting  oi  ships  and  boats,  surrounded  b^  a  deep  border 
of  tiophiee  of  warlike  instmrneats,  flags,  swords,  drams,  trumpets,  Ac., 
unmged  in  ax  groups,  which  are  divided  by  dlETersnt  kinds  of  shot, 
namely,  chain,  crescent,  arrow,  or  triangle,  shell  with  fosee  bmning,  cross 
or  bar,  and  grape  shot,  under  which  is  written,  "  Success  to  the  Africa  trade. 
George  Dickenson."   The  descnptioD  given  with  this  bowl  is  as  follows  : — 
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"John  Ratiinaon,  a  pot  painter,  Berred  bis  time  at  Pennington's,  in  ShaD's 
brow,  and  tbere  painted  tbis  punch  bowl."  Mr.  Robinson  removed  (alter 
the  breaking  np  of  the  Liverpool  potteries)  to  Bnralem,  and  presented 
the  bowl  to  the  Potter;  Mechanics'  Institution  at  Shelton,  in  Staff(»d- 
filiire,  where  it  now  is  (1855).  Another  group  of  this  make  consisls  of 
Vargb  vases  for  flowers,  ornamented  mth  landscapes,  birds,  and  QowerB. 
the  covers  formed  of  lions  sejant  holding  shields.  The  whole  of  tha 
designs  upon  them  are  painted  in  blue.     This  group,  as  well  as  the  bowls, 


are  all  of  earthenware  of  a  good  compact  body,  and  good  glaze. 

Mr.  Pennington  was  celebrated  for  making  a  vety  rich  bine  colonr,  t<a 
the  recipe  of  which  he  was  offered  b;  a  Staffordshire  house  1000  guineas ; 
but  he  refused  the  offer,  as  it  was  a  source  of  great  profit  to  him,  being  kept 
BO  secret  that  none  ever  mixed  the  colours  but  himself.  But  about  twelve 
months  after  the  offer  was  made  to  him,  another  mann&cturer  produced 
the  same  tint  of  colour.    It  was  said  that  his  brother  James,  having 


d  him  to  toll  the  secret  to  him,  and  being  a  wild  and  extraTogant 
jtmog  man,  who  had  ran  through  all  his 'property,  which  he  spent  in  dissi- 
pation, afterwards  in  a  drunken  fit  divalged  the  secret  to  one  of  his  pot 
componioDS,  who  immediately  sold  the  recipe  to  the  Staffordshire  potter, 
and  by  this  means  the  establishment  of  a  rival  in  making  their  celebrated 
bias  coloor,  destroyed  the  monopoly  which  he  had  created  by  his 
industry.  After  this  di^raceful  and  thoughtless  act,  James  Pennington 
and  his  &inily  removed  to  Worcester,  where  one  of  his  children  painted  a 
dinner  service  for  the  Duke  of  York,  which  at  that  time  was  considered  to 
be  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  art.  It  had  a  figure  of  Hope  with  ao 
anchar  upon  each  piece, 

John  Pennington,  of  Upper  Islington,  sold  his  bank  to  Mr.  Wolf,  who 
being  a  scientific  man,  made  great  improvements  in  the  ware,  but  ulti- 
mately, finding  it  did  not  answer,  as  the  StafTordshire  potters  were  making 
sach  mpid  strides  towards  monopolizing  the  whole  trade,  he  gave  up  the 
manofacture,  and  the  works  were  closed,  never  to  be  resumed. 

One  of  the  ovens  of  Pennington's  works  is  still  standing  in  a  yard  at  the 
back  oi  the  houses,  near  the  centre  of  Shaw's-brow,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
mill  for  grinding  emery,  being  in  -the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Johnson, 
BrotbeiB.  chemists,  of  Chnrch  street. 


In  a  recipe  book  of  Mr.  Sadler's  is  noticed— 

P«Bniiigton'>  Body,  Mmich  16,  1T69.-  Bone  uhei,  SOlb. ;  Ijum  nod,  101b. ;  fliol 
IS  AiB.    To  tnrj  00  of  th«  thotn  30  lb*,  of  cday. 


Mr.  Pennington's  private  residence  was  the  boose  ntunbered  79,  on 
Sbaw's-brow— now  Dick's  Tempemnce  Coffee  House ;  besides  vhich  bo 
had  a  town  house  in  Button-street,  then  a  fashionable  □eighbooifaood. 

Higher  up  in  Sbaw's-brow  was  anodier  potwork,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Philip  Christian,  whose  works  were  dtoated  on  the  present  aitie  of  IsUi^rtoo- 
terrace,  and  whose  residence  was  at  the  comer  of  Christian-Btreet,  &om 
which  circumstance  the  street  took  ils  name.  Here  Mr.  Christian  carried 
on  an  extensive  lOBiiuisctary  of  china,  and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  ChafTers, 
he  took  the  lead  amongst  the  Liverpool  potters,  aud  produced  manj  fine 
epedmens  of  ware  in  dinner  and  dessert  services,  as  well  as  tea  and  coCBse  sets, 
together  with  many  very  elegantly  formed  ornaments  for  the  chimney 
piece,  and  the  comer  cupboard,  which  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  deoorats 
with  choice  bits  of  china.  It  is  said  that  when  placed  alongside  the  more 
costly  oriental  china,  this  porcelain  showed  wi^  great  effect  by  its  brilliancy 
of  colour  and  glaze — the  body  being  very  compact  and  transparent.  In  a 
memorandum  hook,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Sadler,  I  find  noticed, 
January,  1769 — 

Chrigtun'a  CbinK  Bod;.— To  100  puts  nick;  flint,  SI  puts;  b«3t  flint  ^bu,  6  putj ; 

tmall  gUu.O  parts  ;  orownglui,  S  parts.     To  enrjSOIb.  atibtthomptt  llb-ofBala. 

Gtaie.— 1  flhina  bodj  (foreign)  ;  10  flint  gksi ;  3  while  leul ;  13  oi.  peul  ultM. 

Of  Mr.  Ghristian's  ware  there  are  some  specimens  which  show  a  great 
perfection  in  the  art. 

Amongst  other  kinds  of  ware  made  here  by  Mr.  Christian  was  the 
tortoise-shell  ware,  of  which  the  laige  square  bowl,  and  the  octagon  and 
round  [dates  are  specimens.  They  were  presented  to  me  by  Mrs.  Rockliffe, 
of  Clare-terrace,  Edge-hill,  who  is  the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Ghiistian- 
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Zuchariah  Barnes  was  a  native  of  Warrington,  and  brother  to  Dr. 
Barnes,  of  Manchester.  He  was  bom  in  1743,  and  died  September,  1820,. 
being  interred  at  the  Baptist  burial  ground.  Low-hill.  He  commenced 
business  as  a  potter  in  the  Old  Haymarket,  on  the  left  side,  going  to- 
wards Bjrom-street.  He  first  made  china,  but  afterwards  gave  up  that 
class  of  ware,  and  confined  himself  to  delft  ware,  of  which  he  has  left  many 
good  samples  in  jars  and  pots  for  the  use  of  druggists,  the  labelling  of 
wbioh  underwent  three  changes,  from  alterations  in  the  pharmacopsea 
daring  the  time  he  was  in  business.  Amongst  other  articles  were  very 
large  round  dshes,  chiefly  sent  into  Wales,  where  the  simple  habits  of  their 
forefieUliers  remained  unchanged  long  after  their  alteration  in  England ; 
and  the  master  of  the  house  and  his  guests  dipped  their  spoons  into  the 
mess  and  helped  themselves  from  the  dish  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  table.  Quantities  of  this  ware  were  sent  to  the  great  border  fairs,  held 
at  Chester,  whither  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  remote  and  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Wales  assembled,  to  buy  their  stores  for 
the  year.  This  continued  until  a  very  recent  time,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  good  roads  through  the  districts,  and  the  introduction 
of  xailioads,  the  business  of  the  great  hxcs  held  in  the  border  city  of  the 
two  countries  has  materially  diminished.  The  quality  of  this  ware  was  very 
coarse,  without  flint,  with  the  usual  delf-like  thick  tin  glaze.  But  Barnes* 
principal  forte  lay  in  the  manuflBu^ture  of  square  tiles,  then  so  much  in. 
Togne,  and  the  use  of  which  is  now  reviving.  So  excellent  were  they, 
that  I  believe  there  are  none  now  made  that  can  bear  comparison 
with  them  in  squareness  and  evenness,  as  well  as  in  the  superiority  of  the 
body  and  durability  of  the  glaze.  When  these  tiles  were  required  to  be 
printed,  that  part  of  the  work  was  done  by  Messrs.  Sadler  and  Green. 
So  large  was  the  sale  of  this  article,  that  Mr.  Barnes  has  been  heard  to  say 
he  made  a  profit  of  £300  per  annum  by  his  tiles  alone,  he  having  a  mono- 
poly of  the  trade ;  he  also  made  large  quantities  of  potting  pots  for  Char, 
which  were  sent  to  the  lakes.  The  ovens  were  fired  with  turf  brought 
from  the  bogs  at  Kirkby,  and  on  the  night  of  firing  the  men  were  always 
allowed  potatoes  to  roast  at  the  kiln  fires,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  ale 
to  drink. 

Several  specimens,  marked  16,  17,  and  18,  were  presented  to  me  by 
his  daoghter,  Mrs.  Wedgwood,  now  living  at  Bebbington,  in  Cheshire. 


This  was  the  last  pottety  of  the  old  establUbed  locality  carried  on  in 
Liverpool,  of  which  that  part  of  the  premises,  occupied  as  the  ahovroomaiid 
i,  are  still  staudiog. 


The  Herculaneuni  pottery  was  situated  on  the  sonth  shore  of  the  Money, 
near  Liverpool.  A  pottery  was  first  started  on  this  sito  b;  Richard  Abbc^, 
in  conjunction  with  a  Scotchman  named  Graham,  about  the  year  1794, 
vhere  they  carried  on  the  business  with  good  success  for  Eome  time,  but 
Mr.  Abbey's  love  of  rural  life  induced  him  to  abandon  the  concern ;  and 
they  sold  it  to  a  company. 

Mr.  Abbey  had  served  his  time  as  an  engraver  to  Mr.  Sadler.in  Harrington- 
street,  where  he  engraved,  besides  many  other  works,  a  copperplate  for 
a  large  quart  jug,  having  upon  it  the  farmers'  arms,  and  was  considered 
Teiy  skilful  in  his  art.  He  afterwards  went  to  a  pottery  at  Gla^ow,  to 
teach  the  art  of  engraviag,  aod  afterwards  to  a  manuikctoiy  in  France. 
for  the  same  purpose.  He  was  bom  at  Aintree,  and  after  selling 
his  bank  retired  to  bis  native  place,  and  there  died  in  mOl,  at  the  age  of 
81,  after  breakinga  blood  vessel  whilst  singing  in  Melling  Church,  where, 
being  a  good  musician,  he  used  to  lead  the  choir  on  a  Sunday.  He  nss 
buried  at  Walton. 

After  the  retirement  of  Mr,  Abbey,  the  works  were  taken  by  Messrs. 
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WoithingtOn,  Humble,  and  Holland,aii4  th^j engaged  Mr.  Arch.  Mansfield, ><( 
icbo  was  a  thrower  at  Burslem,  in  Staffordshire,  as  their  foreman,  along 
mth  about  40  operatives,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  be  employed  in 
the  'variotts  blanches  belonging  to  the  art  After  enlarging  and  remodeUing 
the  woik^y  and  the  little  group  of  emigrants,  who  were  chiefly  from  Stafford- 
ahire«  being  ready  to  start,  their  employers  gave  them  a  dinner  at  the  Legs  of 
Man  public  house,  at  Burslem,  to  which  a  few  of  their  friends  were  invited. 
There  they  spent  the  parting  night  in  jollity  and  mirth ;  and  at  a  late  hour, 
in  oon^Drmity  with  an  old  Mercian  custom,  still  prevalent  in  some  parts  of 
Stafibfdshire,  the  parting  cup,  was  called  for,  and  each  pledged  the  other  to 
ikloTUig  remembrance  when  absent,  and  a  safe  journey,  with  a  hearty  goodwill. 
Next  morning,  at  an  eaiiy  hour,  they  started  on  their  journey,  headed  by  a 
band  of  music  and  flags  bearing  appropriate  inscriptions,  amongst  which 
was  one, "  Succiess  to  the  Jolly  Potters,**  a  motto  still  met  with  on  the 
signs' of  the  public  houses  in  the  Staffordshire  potrdistricts.  When  reach- 
ing the  Grand  Trunk  canal,  which  runs  near  to  the  town  of  Burslem,  after 
bidding  fiuewell  to  all  their  relatives  and  friends,  they  got  into  the  boats 
prepared  for  them,  and  were  towed  away  amid  the  shouts  of  hundreds  of 
spectators.  Now,  however,  came  the  time  for  thought :  they  had  left  their  old 
homes,  the  hearths  of  their  forefathers,  the  joys  of  acquainted  noigbboure, 
and  were  going  to  a  strange  place.  Still  the  hopes  of  bettering  themselves 
were  uppermost  in  their  thoughts,  and  they  arrived  at  Runcorn  in  good 
spirits,  having  amused  themselves  in  various  ways  during  their  canal 
passage,  by  singing  their  peculiar  local  songs,  which,  as  *'  craft  *'  songs, 
perhaps  stand  unrivalled  in  any  employment;  for  richness  of  material, 
elegance  of  thought,  and  expression  of  passion  and  sentiment,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  many  of  them  are  daily  becoming  lost.  Amongst 
dUier  amusements  was  one  that  created  much  merriment — drawing  cuts 
for  the  houses  they  were  to  live  in,  which  had  been  built  for  them  by 
their  employers ;  and  as  they  had  not  seen  them  nor  knew  anything 
about  them,  the  only  preference  to  be  striven  for,  was  whether  it  should 
be  No.  1,  2,  8,  Ac. 


•  Areliibdd  Mansfield  alter  faiTing  left  the  '*  Hercnianeatn  **  bad  erected  potterj 
worfcrat  the  north  end  of  Liverpool,  in  a  street  out  of  Bevington  Bash,  on  a  moderate 
•bale — bftving  a  grinding  miU,  with  a  twenty-horse  power  engine,  three  glost  and  one 
buoait  oven.  The  artides  made  were  of  an  ordinary  description,  snch  as  were  suitable 
lur  hawkers  in  the  coantry  trade,  and  for  export.     This  mnnafiutnre  ceased  at  bis  death. 
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At  Ranoorn  they  stayed  all  night,  as  the  weather  was  had  and  the  mer 
Yerj  rough,  after  one  of  those  storm-days  fireqnent  in  the  Mersey,  when  the 
waters  are  kshed  by  the  wind  into  snoh  fury  that  few  boats  dare  rentme 
out,  and  many  who  had  never  seen  salt  water  before,  were  afindd  to  trost 
themselyes  upon  it  in  a  flat  Next  morning,  Norember  11,  1796, 
the  wind  had  subsided.  They  embarked  on  board  the  flat,  and  at 
once,  with  a  fiur  wind,  got  into  the  middle  of  the  Mersey  where  it  becomes 
more  like  an  inland  sea  surrounded  with  lofty  mountain  ranges.  This  much 
surprised  the  Toyagers,  alike  by  its  highly  picturesque  beauty  and  the  nst 
extent  of  water.  They  had  a  pleasant  voyage  down  the  river,  and  arriving  at 
their  destination  were  met  on  their  landing  by  a  band  of  mnsic,  and 
marched  into  the  woilcs  amidst  the  cheers  of  a  large  crowd  of  people  ivbo 
had  assembled  to  greet  them.  Thus  cemmenoed  thepeopling  of  the  litde 
colony  called  Herculaneum,*  where,  a  few  years  ago,  on  visiting  the  old 
nune  of  my  father,  who  had  accompanied  her  son  there,  I  heard  the  same 
peculiar  dialect  of  language  as  is  spoken  in  their  mother  district,  hi  Staf- 
fordshire, which  to  those  not  brought  up  in  that  locality  is  neaily 
unintelligible. 

The  site  of  the  Herculaneum  Pottery  was  formerly  occupied  by  Gopper- 
worics;  and  for  some  time  after  the  bank  was  in  full  play,  the  ware  which  they 
made  had  a  slight  tinge  of  green,  given  to  it  by  the  remains  of  small  particles 
of  the  debris  of  the  copper  still  adhering  to  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  workshops. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  lease,!  that  the  first  proprietorship  was  composed  of 

•  (From  the  Liverpool  Guide,  by  W,  ifost,  Liverpool,  1709, f.  107.) 
A  minafiustore  of  Qaeen's  ware,  npon  the  plan  of  the  Staffordahire  potteiiea,  baa 
latel  J  been  eatabliahed  on  the  aooth  ahore  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  aboTe  die  town. 
(From  Gore*9  General  Advertiser,  VoL  31,  No,  1616,  dated  Thursday,  Dec.  IZth^  1796.) 
On  Satordaj  laat,  the  new  pottery  ^formerly  the  copper  works)  near  thia  town  waa 
opened,  and  a  plentiful  entertainment  given  by  Mr.  ¥rorthington,  the  proprietor,  to 
npwarda  of  60  persona  employed  in  the  manofiictory,  who  were  preceded  by  a  military 
band  finom  the  works  along  the  docks  and  through  Caatle-atreet.  Two  eoloun  were 
displayed  on  the  oocaaion— one  representing  a  distant  view  of  the  manuibetory.  We 
have  the  pleasure  to  say  these  works  are  Tery  likely  to  succeed,  firom  their  extent  and 
aitnation,  and  will  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  die  merchanta  of  liverpooL 

•f  Eximet/hm  Schedule  of  the  Deed  ettabliMhing  the  Hereulanevm  Potiery,  VSUh  Nov^  1800. 

'*  Indenture  between  Daniel  Howard  of  Nether  Knntaford,  surgeon,  of  the  lat  part,  John 
Fownal  of  High  Leitfh,  gentn.,  of  die  2nd  part,  Elizh.  Mathews  of  Neeton,  widow,  of  the 
8rd  part,  Wm.  Hatchinson  of  Neston,  gentn.,  of  the  4th  part,  SamL  Holland  of  Sandle 
Bridge,  gentn.,  Wm.  Boult  of  the  City  of  Chester,  gentn.,  Peter  Holland  of  Nether  Knuta- 
ford,  surgeon,  John  Boult  of  Liverpool,  mercht.,  executors  named  and  approved  bv  the  wiU 
ot  Peter  Bwinton  late  of  Nether  Knutsford,  tanner,  deceased,  of  the  6th  part,  SamL  Wordi- 
ington  of  Llwynan,  near  Bangor,  mercht,  of  the  6th  part,  Michael  Humble  of  Shooters  Hill, 
near  Bawtxy,  mercht,  of  the  7th  part,  Saml.  Holland  of  Liverpool,  merohant,  of  the  6di  part, 
Archibald  &eigfadey  of  Liverpool,  gentn,,  of  the  9th  part,  SamL  Berey  cf  Edge  Lane, 
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three  gentlemen,  Mr.  Worthington,  Mr.  Humble,  and  Mr.  Holland,  who 
carried  on  the  manufactory  until  1806,  when  an  enlargement  of  the  works 
leqairiiig  more  capital,  an  increase  of  proprietors  took  place.  Their 
first  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  of  November,  1806,  and  so  continued 
until  1833,  when  the  company  was  dissolved,  and  the  property  sold  to 
Ambrose  Lace,  Esq.  and  others,  for  the  sum  of  ^5,000,  who  let  the  premises 
to  Thomas  Case,  gentleman,  and  James  Mort,  potter,  and  they  carried  on  the 
business  until  J  886.  After  this  time  it  was  held  under  Mr.  Lace  by 
Messrs.  Mort  &  Simpson,  who  manufactured  here  until  its  ceasing  to  be  a 
pottery  in  1841,  the  site  being  now  occupied  by  the  Herculaneum  dock. 

The  first  ware  made  here,  Nov.  11,  1796,  was  blue  printed,  and  had  the 
name  "Herculaneum**  painted  in  blue  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
first  piece  was  a  chamber-pot,  made  by  £dward  Boberts,  who  was  a 
thrower,  and  who,  about  two  years  afterwards,  made  the  punch-bowl  (No. 
19),  and  used  it  for  the  first  time  at  the  christening  of  his  second  child 
(the  first  being  bom  eight  months  after  he  settled  there).  This  bowl 
was  lately  presented  to  me  by  his  wife.     One  pattern  that  was  made  here 

LireipoQl,  mercht.,  of  the  lOth  part,  and  tbe  said  Saml.  Wortlungton,  Michael  Humble, 
SamL  HoUaad  of  Liverpool,  Archd.  Keightley,  Saml.  Berey,  John  Menzles,  gentn.,  Edird. 
Blackstoek,  gentn.,  Wm.  Favcett,  mercht,  Adam  Stewart,  mercht,  Wm.  French,  mercht, 
Bobert  Jones,  ailyersmith,  John  Harding,  mercht,  George  Rowe,  gentn.,  George  Orred,  gentn., 
Biehd.  Sntton,  gentn.,  Richd.  Harden,  suverBmith,  Latham  Hanmer,  gentn.,  Henry  Lawrence* 
mercht,  Wm.  Cartwright,  book-keeper,  Wm.  Harding,  mercht,  and  Anna  Hird,  spinster,  all 
of  Liverpool,  the  said  Wm.  Hntchinson,  Benjn.  Rawson  of  Darley,  near  Bolton-in-the-Moora, 
mercht,  John  Holland  of  Bolton-in-the-Moors,  mercht.,  John  Moore  of  Halsall,  gent,  John 
HoUand  of  Nether  Knntsford,  gent,  and  Ralph  Mansfield  of  Toxteth  Park,  near  Liverpool, 
mannfactorer  of  earthenware,  and  present  manager  of  ^e  Herctdaneum  Pottery,  of  the  1 1th 
pert,  and  James  Cropper,  mercht,  SamL  Thompson  and  Hngh  Jones,  Bankers  of  Liverpool 
of  the  12th  part 

'^Beciting  to  this  effect,  that  by  Indenture  of  Lease  bearing  date  the  1st  of  May,  1772, 
between  the  then  Earl  of  Sefton,  of  the  one  part,  and  Charles  Roe  deceased  and  others,  of 
the  other  part 
**  The  said  SamL  Worthington  became  possessed  of  all  that  Parcel  of  Land  which  did  belong 

to  the  said  Eari  of  Sefton called  the  Lower  Croft,  the  Roughs,  and  the  Great  Sea  Hey, 

parcel  of  the  sd.  Park  called  Toxteth  Park,  &c.    *    *    * 

"  And  further  reciting  (amongst  other  tHngs)an  indenture  of  a  Lease  bearing  date  the  31st 
of  Oetor.,  ISOO,  made  between  the  Rt  Honble.  Wm.  PUlip,  Earl  of  Sefton,  of  the  one  part, 
and  sd.  SainL  Worthington,  Michael  Humble,  Saml.  Holland  of  Liverpool,  and  Nichs.  Hurxy, 
of  the  other  part,  the  sd,  Wm.  Philip,  Earl  of  Sefton,  in  consideration  of  the  sd.  SamL 
Worthinston,  MichL  Humble,  is  NicUs.  Hurry  who  had  become  purchasers  of  the  Premises 
t^  the  ML  Ist  mentioned  Lease,  demised,  relinquishing  and  giving  up  certain  rights  and 
Privileges  by  the  Ist  mentd.  Lease  granted  and  for  other  the  considerations,  therein  mentd. 
IHd  demise  and  grant  unto  the  sd.  SamL  Worthington,  Michl.  Humble,  SamL  Holland  of 
Liverpool,  and  Nichls.  Hurry  their  Exrs.  Ads.  &  Asss.  all  those  parcels  of  Land  within 
Toxteth  Park,  called  the  Roughs,  Parcel  of  an  Estate  in  Toxteth  Park,  called  Parr's,  snd  also 
all  those  Cottages  and  Buildings  erected  and  made  thereupon,  and  also  all  that  Farm  House 
and  l>welling  House,  and  tenements,  with  the  Bam,  outbuildings,  and  the  two  Gardens 

tfaeveanta  belonging,  adjoining  to  the  same  premises,  ^c. To  hold'—for  the  term  of  60 

the  yearly  rent  of  £iU  10s.,  Ac," 
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had  on  it  views  of  the  principal  towns  in  England,  the  names  of  which 
were  printed  in  blue  at  the  bottom  of  the  articles. 

About  the  year  1800  the  company  commenced  making  china.  The  fii^ 
oven  was  fired  by  Thomas  Walls, .  who  worked  prior  to  that  time  at  the 
bank  in  Shaw*S'brow.  At  this  period  Ralph  Cordon  was  the  manager  or 
bailiff,  and  had  the  care  of  mixing  the  bodies,  both  of  china  and  earthen- 
ware. He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  came  in  the  capacity  of  dish- 
maker,  being  a  native  of  Gravelly-bank,  near  Lane-end,  now  called  XiOngton. 

The  examples  of  this  pottery  aro— No.  20,  a  punch  bowl  of  blue  pzinted 
earthenware,  named  before.  This  was  printed  by  the  bat  process,  tbe 
impression  being  taken  from  the  copper  on  a  fiat  substance  composed  of 
glue  and  treacle,  which,  being  very  pliable,  fitted  in  all  the  imeven  sui&ces 
of  the  article  to  be  ornamented,  and  was  in  some  cases  preferable  to  the 
usual  mode  of  transferring  on  paper.  I  purchased  it  from  Mrs.  Boberts. 
No.  21 ;  a  slop  bowl  and  tea  cup  and  saucer  of  china  was  purchased  finam 
Mrs.  Pool,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Boberts,  who  painted  the  last  piece  of 
ware  made  at  the  works,— a  large  jug,  which  she  ornamented  witib  groups 
of  flowers.  No.  22  is  a  quart  mug,  blue  printed,  having  a  frog  sitting 
in  the  inside.  On  the  fiK)nt  are  the  initials  "  R  M  G,"  it  being  made  hr 
Ralph  and  Mary  Cordon,  two  of  the  original  colonists,  and  presented  to  me  by 
their  son,  Mr.  Sampson  Cordon,  who  was  formerly  a  printer  at  the  works, 
but  left  on  the  breakii^  up  of  the  concern,  and  is  now  derk  to  St.  Michael'^ 
church,  Toxteth-parL  Nos.  28, 24,  25,  26,  consisting  of  a  tea  and  cofiPee  cap 
and  saucer,  and  plate,  of  china,  are  part  of  a  set,  which  were  given  by  Ralph 
Cordon,  on  his  second  marriage,  to  his  wife,  from  whom  I  purchased  ibeaxL 
These  were  printed  in  oil,  and  the  colour  afterwards  dusted  upon  tibem — 
a  metJbiod  now  rarely  used.  No.  27,  a  bas-relief,  representing  the  hlle 
of  the  Golden  Egg.  No.  28,  an  oval  placque,  having  on  it  a  print  of 
the  figure  of  Hope.  No.  29,  an  oval  placque,  pamted  with  a  ship.  These 
three  I  purchased  from  Mrs.  Till,  who  formerly  worked  at  the  baolc« 
and  still  resides  at  Herculaneum. 

Of  the  marks  used  on  this  ware,  the  earliest  was  "Herculaneum,"  printed 
in  blue.  After  that,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  dated 
August  6,  1822,  it  was  ordered  that  "  to  give  publicity  and  identity  to 
the  China  and  Earthenware  manufactured  by  the  Herculaneum  Pottery 
Co.,  the  words  "Herculaneum  Pottery"  be  stamped  or  marked  on  somd 
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eonpiciioiis  part  of  all  China  and  Earthenimure  hereafter  made  and  mana- 
tenred  at  this  mannfactoiy ;"  and  kstlj,  the  Lirer  was  used  hy  Messrs. 
Case,  Mart  and  Co. 

There  is  now  a  small  mann&ctory  at  St.  Helens,  which  may  be  considered 
the  last  relique  of  pottery  in  this  neighbourhood,  (excepting  the  works  at 
Scacombe,)  but  that  ooneem  has  been  unoccupied  for  some  time.  Some 
years  ago  the  manuflBctory  was  folly  worked  as  an  adjunct  to  the  works  of 
MesBiB.  Case,  Mort  and  Co. 

There  has  been  a  revival  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery  again  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  worics  were  built  at  Seacombe,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Mersey  from  Liverpool,  in  1851,  under  the  proprietorship  of 
Mr.  Goodwin,  who  was  formerly  a  manufiicturer  at  Lone-end ;  the  workmen 
coming  chiefly  from  Staffordshire.  The  first  oven  was  fired  on  the  19th  of 
Jane,  185^  That  there  are  advantages  in  this  locality  for  such  works  is  not 
doubted,  as  coal  can  be  had  nearly  as  cheap  as  in  Staffordshire.  The  quality, 
I  believe,  is  not  quite  so  good,  being  more  bassy,  and  consequently  not 
baming  so  dear  as  that  used  in  the  great  potteiy  district.  There  is  also 
a  great  saving  in  carriage,  as  the  raw  materials,  such  as  clay,  Cornwall 
stone,  and  flint,  can  be  laid  down  on  the  quay  close  to  the  works ;  and, 
i^gBin,  when  packed  and  ready  for  the  market,  vessels  can  load  in  the  great 
float  at  Birkenhead,  and  at  once  proceed  to  sea  without  reshipment,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Staffordshire  ware  on  its  amval  at  Runcorn. 

The  ware  manufactured  here  at  present  consists  principally  of  earthen* 
man  and  stone  ware,  chiefly  of  blue  and  colour  printed  ware,  and  lately, 
paxwQ  has  been  made  of  a  good  quality*  Hera  has  been  introduced  one  of 
tiie  throwing  tables  for  making  HoUow  ware,  cups,  bowls,  dsc,,  by  machinery, 
with  the  aid  of  which  four  boys,  who  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
art,  can  in  a  day  or  two's  practice,  produce  as  much  work  as  by  the  old 
ppseesB  of  hand  throwing  oould  formeiiy  be  made  by  five  men  in  the  same 
space  of  time.  The  success  of  'the  undertaking  may  be  considered  fairly 
established,  and  a  veiy  laige  and  increasing  trade  is  now  carried  on  with 
the  east  and  west  coast  of  South  America,  Turkey,  California,  and  India. 
So  admirably  arranged  are  the  buildings  on  tins  work,  that  all  the  different 
parts  work  together.  The  ware  after  being  fired  is  carried  direct  from  the 
ovens  into  the  bisque  warehouses  which  adjoin  them,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  oobI  is  conveyed  along  a  railway  and  deposited  dose  to  the  months 
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of  the  kilns.  The  whole  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  model  for  all  fatme 
buildings  and  arrangements  for  po^works.  Indeed,  so  perfect  is  it»  that  it 
has  been  visited  by  several  manufacturers  from  France  and  Germany,  who 
by  permission  of  Mr.  Goodwin  have  taken  plans  of  it,  as  a  guide  for  new 
works  to  be  erected  in  those  countries. 

In  terminating  my  memoranda  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  potteiy  in 
Liverpool,  my  observations  must  necessarily  be  few,  as  I  have  given  the 
principal  data  from  which  I  have  derived  my  information ;  but  in  order 
that  others  who  are  in  a  better  position  than  myself  to  carry  on  the  inquiry, 
may  have  a  clue  to  more  information,  or  may  have  friends  who  are  in 
possession  of  documents  that  will  throw  further  light  on  the  subject,  I  have 
given  below*  a  few  memoranda  that  I  met  with  in  my  researches.     The 

•      {Fnm   Williamson's  Livr-rpool  Advertiser  and  Mercantile  Register.) 

June  18,  17d6. — The  proprietors  of  the  Mould  Works,  near  the  Infirmary,  Liverpool, 
acquaint  the  public  that  thej  continue  to  make  all  sorts  of  sugar  tnoulds  and  drips, 
chimney  moulds,  large  jars  for  water,  black  mugs  of  sizes,  crucibles  and  melting  pota 
for  silversmiths,  founders,  &c.,  and  sell  them  on  the  same  terms  as  from  Prescot,  Sutton, 
and  other  places.    Direct  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Mould  Works,  Woods  and  Co. 

Noy.  10,  175G. — Liverpool  China  Manufactory. — Messrs.  Beid  and  Co.,  proprLetors  of 
the  china  manufactory,  have  opened  their  warehouse  in  Castle-street,  and  sell  all  kinds 
of  blue  and  white  china  ware,  not  inferior  to  any  make  in  England,  both  wholesale  and 
retail.  Samples  sent  to  any  gentlemen  or  ladies  in  the  country  that  will  pay  carriage, 
good  allowance  for  shopkeepers  and  exporters. 

Dec.  10,  17.')6. — Chaffers  and  Co.,  China  Manufactory. — The  porcelain,  or  china  ware, 
made  by  Messrs.  Richard  Chaffers  and  Co.,  is  sold  now  here  in  the  town;  but  ai  their 
manuffictory  on  Shaw's-brow,  considerable  abatement  for  exportation,  and  to  all  wbolenle 
dealers.    N.B.  All  the  ware  is  proved  with  boiling  water  before  it  is  exposed  for  sale. 

March  19,  1758. — This  is  to  acquaint  the  publick  that  Messrs.  Reid  and  Compsoy, 
proprietors  of  the  china  manufactory,  have  removed  their  warehouse  to  the  top  of  Castle- 
bey,  and  hope  for  the  continuance  of  their  friends'  fovours. 

Nov.  8,  1758. — Messrs.  Reid  and  Company  want  immediately  appientioes  for  painters 
in  the  Liverpool  China  Manufiictory. 

Oct  81,  1760. — Thomas  Dears  and  Company  humbly  beg  leare  to  acquaint  the  public, 
that  they  have  opened  their  warehouse,  commonly  known  by  Uie  name  of  Patrick's-hill 
pot-house,  and  are  now  making  all  sorts  of  the  best  blue  and  white  earthenware ;  where 
all  commands  vrill  be  pnnotually  observed  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by,  gentlemen* 
your  humble  servants. 

July  25, 1700. — ^Wanted,  immediately,  several  apprentices  for  the  china  work.  Also, 
a  sober  careful  man,  who  understands  sorting  and  packing  of  ware,  and  mercbsnta^ 
accounts.  Such  a  person,  on  good  recommendation,  may  meet  with  encouragement  by 
applying  to  Mr.  William  Reid,  in  Liverpool. 

Not.  6,  1767. — Died,  Mrs.  Leadbetter,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Leadbetter,  potter. 

April  24, 1767.— Died,  Mrs.  Williams,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Williams,  potter. 

Jan.  29, 1768. — Died,  Mr.  Thomas  Hunter,  potter,  Shaw's-brow. 

Feb.  4, 1774. — Flint  Potworks.  Rigg  and  Peacock  beg  leave  to  acquunt  their  friends 
and  the  public  that  they  have  taken  and  entered  on  the  Flint  Potworks,  upper  end  of 
Park-lane,  near  the  Pitch-house,  lately  belong^g  to  Mr.  Okell,  deceased,  where  tbej 
intend  carrying  on  the  business  of  making  all  kinds  of  cream-coloured  earthenware,  &c. 
Those  who  are  pleased  to  favour  them  with  their  orders  may  depend  on  being  vdl 
served,  and  on  the  lowest  terms,  by  their  most  hnmble  servants, 

Rioo  A  Peacock. 
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following  letter  was  given  to  me  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Raffles.  The  writer  was 
a  man  of  considerable  ability  as  an  artist,  employed  at  the  potteries  here,  and 
alludes  to  engraving  in  aquatint,  a  style  then  recently  discovered  by 
Mr.  Paul  Sandby,  of  London,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  much  of 
the  summer  of  many  years  with  his  fiiends  Mr.  John  Leigh  Phillips,  of 
Manch^(ter,  and  Mr.  M'Morland,  in  Liverpool,  to  which  place  he  came 
down  to  paint  and  sketch  from  nature. 

TO   HT8  MAJB8TT   THB   KIVO  OT  PBU8STA. 

Sir, — ^I  presume  to  ocqaaint  your  Majesty  that  in  making  some  cfiemical  experiments 
I  hare  now  discovered  a  new,  expeditioas,  and  beaatiful  manner  of  engraving  upon 
copper,  so  as  to  make  impressions  transferable  to  porcelain,  and  which,  when  vitrified, 
resemble  and  equal  the  most  delicate  paintings. 

The  great  fiuiie  of  the  Berlin  fiibric,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  a  monarch  who 
can  distingniah  the  merit  of  improvements  at  first  sight,  strongly  compels  me  to  lay  so 
important  an  article  at  your  Mi^jesty's  feet.  Could  I  be  encouraged  to  hope  that  abilities 
like  mine  deserve  so  much  honour^ — ^I  am,  great  sir,  with  the  utmost  veneration,  your 
Majesty's  obedient  servant, 

Peteb  Pevxb  Bubdbtt. 

liveipool,  February  21, 1773. 

In  a  hill  of  expenses  incurred  hy  David  Ehodes,  in  the  employ  of 

Mr.  Wedgwood,  who  was  evidently  commissioned  to  look  out  for  specimens 

of  the  various  styles  of  ware  then  made  in  England,  I  find  the  following 

items : — 

1775,  May  10th. — ^A  Flawed  Chelsea  Lea^  a  Plymouth  Teapot,  and  2  Liverpool 

Coffee  Cups    0  6 

„     12th. — ^A  set  of  Bristol  China 6  0 

„                A  ^  pint  Worcester  Bason  and  broken  ware    0  0 

„                 2  Slop  Basius  Derby  and  Leastoff 1  0 

„                 1  Quart  Bristol  Mug  and  Teapot  Stand 2  6 

„                A  Broken  Quart  Mug,  Bristol 0  6 

A  view  of  the  works,  with  the  Cheshire  shore  in  the  distance,  was  used 
lor  the  certificates  of  the  shareholders  of  a  Female  Friendly  Society  or 
Gloh  instituted  there  soon  after  the  settlement,  in  imitation  of  those 
existing  in  Staffordshire.     It  was  engraved  hy  Codling,  Liverpool. 

As  many  of  the  varied  processes  practised  in  the  art  of  pottery  are  of 
extreme  delicacy  in  the  manipulation,  I  was  determined  that  it  should  no 
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OcL  20, 1775. — Died,  Mr.  Samuel  Shaw,  potter,  Dale-street. 

Dee.  3,  1770. — ^Died,  on  Saturday,  in  an  advanced  age,  the  wife  of  John  Baxter, 
formerly  a  potter  in  this  town. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  said  John  Baxter  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  seized  him  in 
the  street    They  were  buried  in  one  grave. 

Mar.  7, 17tf2. — Monday  evening,  about  ten  o'clock,  a  fire  was  discovered  at  the  china 
works  CO  Shaw's  Brow,  bat  was  happily  prevented  from  spreadiog  farther  than  a  part  of 
the  boUdiiig. 
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longer  remain  a  mysteiy,  and  it  was  for  the  Exhibition,  whieh  tookpiaeeat 
the  Mechanics'  Institution,  in  the  year  1840,  that  I  ^igEiged  Mr.  Mollart^ 
an  acknowledged  proficient  in  that  part  of  the  art,  technically  called  throwing 
(which  is  the  first  process  used  by  the  potter,  it  is  the  formatioH  of  tbe 
▼essd  from  a  lump  of  raw  day,)  to  exhibit  his  art,  which  was  the  first  tkm 
it  was  shewn  to  the  public.  In  this  I  was  encouraged  by  the  help  of  my 
brothers,  Messrs.  Thomas,  John,  and  Jos.  Mayer,  who  lent  me  a  potters- 
wheel,  and  presented  me  with  some  casks  of  cky,  ready  prepared  for  use, 
With  these  Mollart  set  to  work  making  all  sorts  of  forms  and  sizes  of 
▼ases,  cups,  bowls,  &c.,  as  suggested  to  him  by  the  bystanders.  By  his 
piacticed  hand  and  correct  eye,  he  produced  some  of  the  most  elegant 
and  beautifully  formed  classic  shapes  that  can  be  conceived,  alike  delighting, 
and  at  the  same  time  astonishing  the  visitors,  by  the  &cility  and  rapidity 
with  which  he  made  them.  Many  of  these  artides  were  after?raids  fired 
in  a  tobacco-pipe  maker's  kiln,  in  Hurst  Street,  there  being  at  that  time  no 
pottery  in  Liverpool. 

After  the  closing  of  this  Exhibition,  seeing  the  great  interest  the  people 
took  in  the  hitherto  unseen  art,  I  sent  Mr.  Mollart  to  various  other  places 
where  similar  Exhibitions  took  place,  namely,  to  Manchester,  Pk^eston, 
Leeds,  She£&eld,  Hull,  &g,,  and,  finally,  tothe  Anti-Gom-LawLeagne  Bazaar, 
held  in  London,  where  he  drew  large  companies  around  him,  to  witness  the 
skill  and  dexterity  which  he  displayed  in  his  art,  and  the  surprising  power 
he  had  over  the  clay. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  am  much  indebted  to  several  persons  who 
have  presented  me  with  authenticated  specimens  of  Liverpool  potteiy,  and 
for  their  valuable  aid  in  my  endeavors  to  form  a  collection  of  this  ware. 
To  all  of  them,  I  beg  to  offer  my  best  thanks. 


Beicabss  on  the  commegtion  between  Abghjeoloot  and  Natubal 

HiSTOBY. 

By  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.8,A„  Hon,  M.H.8. 
(Rmad  22vd  Mabob,  186d.) 


When  I  pass  in  review  through  my  mind,  the  men  of  mark  and  likelihood 
who  have  gone  before,  who  have,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  combined  the 
two,  and  after  exhausting  one  sdence  as  far  as  their  limits  of  obaervation 


and  resaareh  peraaitted  them,  have  almost  naturallj  turned  to  the  other,  I 
am  led  to  the  condusioa  that  the  coimection  between  these  two  sdentific 
wsoupfOsoDB  must  be  dosw  than  is  at  first  imagined ;  and  that  the  same 
fiMAlties  of  mind  wMch  qualify  any  eawmt  for  the  pursuit  of  one,  equally 
fit  him  for  the  study  of  the  other.  Thus  for  an  example  in  remote  ages, 
Kiny,  oelehrated  for  a  noble  work  on  natural  history,  has  introduced  us  to 
a  profoond  knowledge  of  antiquities,  and  from  him  we  learn  the  history  and 
ooofltracdon  and  decorations  of  those  edifices  which,  even  in  thk  country, 
where  from  its  distance  from  the  Eoman  capital  they  must  be  considered 
88  inferior,  occasionally  astonish  us  by  their  beauty,  when  excavations  have 
accidental'  brought  any  of  them  to  li^t.  And  in  mentioning  this  produc- 
tbn  of  Fliny,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  scholar  of  the  present 
day,  who  is  conversant  enough  with  the  above  two  studies  to  give  us  a  new 
tnmslation  q£  this  great  work ;  but  from  the  rapid  strides  now  making  by 
kanied  men,  who  are  becoming  naturahsts  and  antiquaries,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  will  not  be  much  longer  a  subject  of  regret 

A  iittle  knowledge  of  natiual  history  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  a 
litemy  a&tiquary,  would  prevent  many  misconceptions,  and  enable  him  to 
avoid  many  a  Hnnder.  As  an  illustration  I  will  begin  with  the  medieval 
aatiqiiary,  the  idolizer  of  Shakspeare,  who,  when  the  harmless  and  inaflGon- 
ave  toad  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  in  his  misconstruction  of  the  matter, 
starts  off  with  the  celebrated  and  hackn^ed  lines, 

^  The  toad,  ugly  ami  Tenomons, 
Weais  yet  a  pieeiouB  jewel  in  his  head." 

Senteeees  more  at  variance  with  nature  and  common  sense  could  not  have 
been  penned,  and  their  absurdity  is  still  often  heightened  by  their  appli- 
catioti  in  quotation.    Let  us  remark  on  the  different  points  in  order. 

1.  Art  may  fGushion  monsters,  credulity  may  be  frightened  by  its  own 
oonjtoations,  and  imagination  shadow  forth  hideous  forms,  and  people  its 
world  with  demons ;  but  there  is  nothing  placed  upon  earth  by  the  creator 
which  we  have  a  right  to  call  **  ugly."  Nevertheless  there  are  forms  even  in 
nature  which  it  requires  the  eye  to  be  accustomed  to  to  appreciate.  But 
our  poor  toad  lias  had  to  encounter  the  ignorance  of  nursery-maids,  and  the 
iB-gronnded  fears  of  weak  and  over  credulous  mothers,  who  impart  to  the 
youBg  susceptible  mind  a  h<»Tor  of  it,  and  the  moment  it  is  seen  it  is  either 
sbmined  or  often  cruelly  persecuted,  whereas  a  little  watching  of  its  slow 
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and  barmless  motions,  a  little  accustoming  of  the  eye  to  its  form,  would  soon 
familiarize  it  to  the  senses,  and  it  would  appear  anything  but  ugly.  A  pet 
of  ours  was  frequently  introduced  upon  the  tea-table,  just  at  the  time 
of  evening  when  it  began  to  shake  off  its  drowsiness.  At  first  it  was 
looked  upon  with  that  sort  of  dread  which  unenlightened  parents,  in  their 
ignorance,  had  succeeded  in  instilling  into  in&ncy ;  but  it  soon  became  vexy 
palpable  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  creature,  and  after  a 
while  it  began  to  be  considered  very  amusing.  As  the  eye  became 
accustomed  to  it,  all  idea  of  ugliness  vanished,  and  even  admiration  was 
accorded  to  some  of  its  parts ;  in  fact,  of  its  kind  it  was  a  beauty.  The 
proverb  **  as  ugly  as  a  toad  *'  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  keeping  up  the 
absurd  notion,  and  fairy  tales,  too,  often  deal  largely  in  poisoning  by  toads. 

2.  Who  ever  knew  from  his  own  observation,  or  from  reliable  or  respect- 
able authority,  of  any  body  or  any  thing  ever  being  poisoned  by  a  toad?  or 
of  any  injuiy  that  ever  accrued  from  one  ?  It  is  true  that  I  once  did,  but 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  creature  itself,  but  that  of  the  animal  which 

swallowed  it.  A  sow  swallowed  *  a  toad  alive,  which  is  under  all  circom- 
Btances  exceedingly  retentive  of  life,  (for  I  once  knew  one  live  in  a  pot 
of  turpentine  all  night,  and  crawl  off,  apparently  unharmed,  in  the 
morning.)  Here  in  its  uncomfortable  porcine  prison,  in  its  endeavours  to 
free  itself,  it  forced  one  of  its  claws  through  an  intestine,  inBamation  ensued, 
and  the  sow  died.  But  venom  was  out  of  the  question,  nor  ought  the 
death  of  the  animal  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  poor  incarcerated  toad, 
for  you  may  depend  upon  it,  it  is  incapable  of  doing  the  slightest  injozy. 
The  toad  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  exist  in  the  two  elements  of 
air  and  water,  but  activity  on  land  it  has  none.  Hide  itself  it  may,  and  its 
means  of  protection  from  its  wanton  tormentors  and  pursuers  is  increasing 
its  size  by  distending  its  skin  to  the  utmost,  evidently  that  a  blow  may  iiill 
with  less  violence  upon  its  bones ;  the  inflation  also  tending  to  protect  its 
lungs  and  viscera  from  being  crushed.  Its  only  means  of  defence  is  the 
expulsion  of  a  very  disagreeable  liquid,  secreted  against  the  time  of  need, 

*  Swine  are  very  voracious,  and  wiJl  devoui  almost  anyihiDg  that  comes  to  hand.  Animal 
matter  of  any  kind  is  generally  much  to  their  taste ;  snakes  they  eat  with  avidity.  Thus 
in  the  backwoods  and  uncleared  regions  of  North  America,  the  first  care  of  the  settler  is 
to  locate  on  his  wild  woodlands  a  herd  of  pigs,  which  at  once  busy  themselves  in  freeing 
his  newly  acquired  possessions  from  &at  dangerous  denizen  of  the  wildemeM,  the 
rattlesnake,  as  weU  as  others  of  the  genus. 
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which,  when  teazed  or  attacked,  it  jceadily  ejects.  This  liquor  is  supposed 
to  be  poisonous.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  beautifal  spaniel,  fond  of  catching 
anything  that  shewed  signs  of  life,  frequently  amused  himself  by  catching 
and  carrying  a  frog  about,  no  doubt  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
reptile ;  and  often  have  I  seen  him  pick  up  a  toad,  and  smiled  to  observe 
how  quickly  he  set  it  down  again,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  ejected  offensive 
matter  he  saspended  his  tongue  from  lus  jaws,  most  copiously  lubricated 
with  saliva ;  but  no  harm  came  of  it,  nor  did  it  deter  him  irom  doing  the 
same  thing  again.  Moreover,  that  this  fluid  is  innocuous  I  can  give 
personal  evidence,  having  tasted  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  without,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  any  harm  accruing ;  but  I  can  also  bear  testimony  to  its 
being  indescribably  nauseous,  so  mach  so,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  I 
could  get  lid  of  the  abominable  flavour  from  my  mouth.  Yet  it  had  not  the 
effect  upon  my  tongue  that  poisonous  matter  would  have  had.* 

Yet  we  sometimes  hear  strange  things  from  eye-witnesses.  An  old  friend 
of  mine,  and  a  sensible  man  too,  has  several  times  indulged  me  with  the 
recital  of  what  he  asserted  to  be  B,fact ;  that  he  had  witnessed  a  large 
spotted  toad  seize  a  poor  snake  by  its  head,  and  while  the  snake  was 
screaming  with  pain  and  terror,  the  venomous  brute  dragged  it  to  a  pool  of 
water,  and  plunged  in  with  it.  Though  my  friend  was  of  a  temper  not 
easily  exasperated,  he  wsis  so  incensed  f)n  this  occasion,  that  he  threw  stones 
after  it,  but  he  feared  not  with  precision  enough  to  save  the  snake.  So 
convinced  was  he  of  all  this,  that  is  was  quite  useless  for  me  to  explain  to 
him  that  the  toad  (Bufo  vulgaris^  flemm.)  and  the  frog  {fiana  temporaria, 
UXTS.)  were  the  natural  food  of  the  snake  {Natrix  torquata,  ray.),  whose 
capacity  of  swallow  is  enormous,  almost  beyond  conception,  and  which  is 
often  found  lying  in  wait  for  its  prey  by  the  side  of  rivers  and  pools  and  in 
swampy  meadows.  The  snake  had  really  siezed  the  toad,  (frog,  I  suspect ; 
I  am  not  aware  that  toads  scream  as  frogs  do,)  which  was  strong  enough 


*  A  worthj-  professor  now  living,  saw  a  man  in  the  fens  of  Ely  catching  snakes ;  on 
enquiring  what  he  did  with  them,  the  answer  was  that  he  sent  them  to  London,  and  on 
being  asked  how  purchasers  could  he  found  for  them,  or  what  became  of  them  in  that 
city,  he  said  he  did  not  know,  but  he  had  orders  for  four  or  six  dozens  at  a  time 
occasionally,  and  he  sent  them  up  with  their  skins  off !  The  professor's  curiosity  being 
roused,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  their  destinatiun,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
celebrated  eel  pie  establishment;  and  he  came  to  the  very  reasonable  conclusion,  that 
when  eels  were  scarce,  these  snakes  were  partially  or  wholly  substituted.  The  Indians 
of  Konh  and  South  America  consider  snakes  as  delicacies ;  why  should  they  not  be 
dioaglil  so  in  Europe? 
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to  dng  its  captor  into  on  elmn^nt  whe^p  it  eould  bettor  ^fiel  mtiti  it,  and 
thuB  iostiiictively  rid  itself  of  ate  antagenist  The  adder  or  Tiper,  (F^tfm 
eomtMinu,  i^each),  as  well  as  the  eommon  snake,  ofiton  visit  wator-meadoiia 
and  fentty-Uiods  in  search  of  amphibia;  and  in  the  fen  countieB,  when 
fipgs,  tritons,  and  toads  abound,  there  snakes  and  adders  aboond  also.* 
TThe  authority  of  the  andento  would  bear  my  firiend  out  in  this  error ;  for 
attached  to  a  finger-ring,  some  six  centuries  <dd,  in  the  cabinet  of  Lady 
Londesboroughf  is  a  toad,  well  sculptured,  swallowing  a  serpent,  dioogh 
possibly  this  might  haye  been  connected  with  the  notion  then  entertained, 
'*  that  a  serpent  must  eat  a  serp^oit,  to  become  a  dragon."  If  so,  it  would 
appear  that  our  f(»^theni,  supposing  it  to  be  noxious,  put  the  toad  in  the 
same  categoiy,  and  considered  it  as  one  of  the  race  of  serpenta. 

8.  I  now  come  to  the  "  precious  jewel  in  its  head  ;**  and  here  will  be 
found  a  little  piece  of  the  superstition  of  the  age  in  which  the  poet  liTsd; 
and  probably  the  immortal  bard  himself,  when  penning  these  linea,  was 
under  the  iniluence  of  a  myth.  That  the  toad  has  two  beautiful  eyea,  tdbj 
be  ascertained  by  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  look  at  them  on  a  bright 
sunny  day ;  and  after  having  noted  the  rich  colour  of  the  iris,  the  elongated 
pupil,  and  their  general  mild  brilliancy,  he  will  not  easily  forget  them.  I 
should  recommend  all  persons  to  judge  for  themselves,  for  it  would  be  an 
approach  towards  softening  down  the  vague  ideas  of  ughnees,  and  would 
engender  a  more  kindly  disposition  towards  this  harmless  animal  in  future. 
It  would  be  a  first  stop  towards  that  familiarity  of  vision,  which,  in  this 
case,  seems  requiaito  to  admiration.  But  the  bard  of  Avon  alluded  not  to 
the  eye.  From  remoto  ages  there  has  been  a  belief  in  spells  and  oounter- 
spells,  and  charms  and  anti-charms;  superstitious  notimis  have  ever  been 
rife,  more  than  one  attaches  itself  to  the  reptile  in  question.  IWi 
Pliny  says,  in  his  days,  if  a  certain  little  bone  taken  from  the  ri^^t  side  of 
a  toad  were  put  into  boiling  water,  ^*  it  would  presently  boil  no  more,*'  and 
the  bone  from  the  left  side  would  cause  the  water  to  become  warm  again. 

•  There  is  a  lurking  notioa  stUl  aaiOBg  eome  portum  of  <he  ednoated  elaaws,  tkst  Um 
exudations  from  the  foUides  or  taberonlated  exeresoetioes  of  A«  oereRng  sre  Tsnomoas, 
and  cause  iniution  of  die  skin,  like  the  stinging  of  a  nettle.  I  have  picksd  up  so  nuny, 
and  seen  others  in  the  deUoate  hands  of  ladies,  ttiat  if  this  had  been  the  nase  we  should 
hsYS  found  it  ont;  therefore,  this  also  may  be  consigned,  as  an  encar,  to  obti'riDn.  As  to 
the  toad  being  capable  of  inflicting  any  iignry  by  biting,  this  is  a&othsr  fsttaey,  as  it  haa 
no  teeth,  and  the  homy  consistenoy  of  its  jaws  wonM  not  enable  it,  by  any  effort,  to  make 
an  ineision  in  the  skin  of  the  most  delicate  finger ;  added  to  srhicb,  doing  die 
season  its  mouth  is  naturally  closed,  nor  could  it  be  opened  without  posMTS 
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TiM  bone  from  tip  side,  oarried  aboH;  thepenon,  fiunlitated  an  induommiC 
to  lo?e,  while  that  of  liie  oontraiy  side  produced  &d  opposite  efifoct.  These 
iKmes  wexe  also  a  chann  against  curst  do^.  The  way  in  which  they  were 
obluned,  waa  by  incarcemtang  the  toad  in  an  ant-hill,  an  ertremely  enial 
opexmient,  as  the  poor  victim  would  be  literally  stripped  of  its  skin  and 
flesh  while  Hving ;  and  I  fear  some  of  the  jonior  osteologists  of  the  present 
d^  are  not  dear  of  this  sin.  The  skeleton  of  this  creotare,  from  its 
miniiteiiess,  is  difficult  to  articulate,  (or  pat  together  by  wires),  btit  if  taken 
from  the  ants  before  the  natural  ligaments  are  destroyed,  the  specimen 
only  leqpiires  bleaching,  and  patting  into  position.  Pliny  also  says,  that 
the  milt,  and  more  especially  the  head,  is  a  counter-poison  against  its  own 
Taaom.  Something  of  this  remains  with  us  at  the  present  day;  fbr  in  the 
medicme  chest  of  a  British  admiral,  I  saw  a  small  bottle  of  Yiper*s  &t,  as 
a  lamedy  by  application  lor  the  bite  of  deadly  serpents.  In  the  first  of 
diese  counter-poisons  against  the  pretended  venom  of  the  toad,  I  should 
have  the  most  implicit  Mth ;  the  viper's  fat  antidote  I  should  be  very  sony 
to  test  But  it  was  in  the  head  of  the  toad  that  a  stone  was  supposed  to 
exist,  which  was  the  grand  counter-charm,  and  was  eagerly  sought  after, 
because  the  person  possessing  it,  was  supposed  to  have  protection  against 
aU  the  evils  arising  from  spells.  Various  ways  are  mentioned  by  the  elder 
writers  for  obtaining  this  stone,  most  of  which  concur  in  stating  that  it 
must  be  taken  out  while  the  animal  "  is  yet  palpitating.**  Among  the 
supematuxal  attributes  ascribed  to  it,  is,  that  if  swallowed,  it  will  drive  out 
any  poisonous  matter  from  the  intestines.  It  was  also  good  against  starms, 
and  as  a  charm  against  drowning.  Our  sailors,  for  a  similar  reason, 
Btin  have  a  superstitious  reverence  for  die  caul  which  envelopes  the  head 
of  a  newly-born  infant.  An  old  author  on  the  serpent  tribe,  says  there  is 
a  piedouB  stone  in  the  head  of  a  toad,  and  many  wear  it  in  rings,  *'  being 
well  persuaded  that  it  is  good  against  gripings,  and  internal  pains.**  Another 
writer  says,  it  is  good  for  the  stone  in  die  bladder.  Another,  that  in  the 
presence  of  poison,  it  will  become  hot,  and  even  change  colour ;  and  virtue 
18  attributed  to  it  against  the  £Edling  sickness.  There  was  also  much  dispute 
between  these  elders  about  how,  or  by  what  means,  it  is  engendered.  The 
most  general  way  of  disposing  of  this  fictitious  stone,  as  well  as  one  of  die 
safest,  was  1^  setting  it  in  a  ring ;  and  some  of  those  which  have  been 
preserved,  when  seen  in  a  peculiar  light,  have  a  tuberculated  appeanmce. 
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and  are  said  to  be  of  shell  imported  fcom  the  East ;  but  doubdess  then 
were  a  yariety  of  impositions ;  and  there  is  one  regarding  a  green  stone 
vomited  from  the  mouth  of  a  snake,  even  now  prevalent.  In  the  celebrated 
picture  of  the  money-changers,  painted  sometime  about  the  year  fifteen 
hundred,  by  Quintin  Matsys,  a  duplicate  of  which  is  at  Audley  End,  one 
of  the  misers  has  a  toad-stone  ring  on  his  finger,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  himself  against  spells,  and  protecting  his  wealth  from  all  evil 
influences.  In  this  picture,  too,  on  a  stool,  are  several  of  those  coin  like 
pieces  that  are  now  called  Nurembuig  tokens,  which  have  so  long  puzzled 
numismatists,  but  they  were  probably  used  as  counters  in  calculation.  It 
was  this  ideal  stone,  to  which  all  sorts  of  fancied  virtues  were  ascribed, 
that  the  poet  indicated,  when  he  penned  the  beautiful  lines  above  quoted, 
and  various*  allusions  are  made  to  it  by  other  writers  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  toad  is  said  to  attain  extreme  length  of  years ;  and  in  this  view  it 
may  deserve  a  passing  thought  of  the  antiquary  as  well  as  of  the 
naturalist.  This  may  easily  be  beheved,  since  it  appears  to  be  a  rule  in 
nature,  that  those  species  of  animals  which  arrive  slowly  at  maturity,  enjoy 
the  longest  periods  of  existence ;  and  as  the  toad  is  not  adult  until  its 
fifth  year,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  many  years  are  allotted  to  it 
Twenty  years  is  no  uncommon  time  for  it  to  have  lived  in  captivity ;  and 
in  a  state  of  nature  probably,  "  barring  accidents,**  double  or  three  times  that 
period  would  not  end  its  term  of  life.  I  knew  of  one  which  lived  in  a 
small  enclosed  garden  for  more  than  thirty  years  ;  in  the  dormant  months 
of  winter  it  hid  itself  in  some  hole  or  secluded  comer,  but  duriog  the  active 
months  presented  itself  at  intervals,  sometimes  daily,  opposite  the  kitchen 
window,  for  its  accustomed  allowance  of  bread  and  butter.  It  had  attained 
a  large  size,  but  it  unfortunately  became  the  victim  of  prejudice,  and  was 
killed  by  a  new  servant ;  I  say  unfortunately,  for  all  this  time  it  was  well 
carrying  out  the  test  of  longevity,  besides  being  a  most  useful  occupant  of 
its  little  domain,  freeing  the  garden  of  slugs,  catterpillars,  woodhce,  and 
all  the  other  pests  which  gardeners  so  much  complain  of;  and  in  no 


•  Lyly  in  his  **  Eapbues,"  has 

'*  The  fowle  toad  hath  a  fiiire  stone  in  his  head." 

And  in  his  play  of  the  "  Fox,**  Ben  Jonson  says — 

What,  was  yoor  monntebanke  their  call  ?  their  whistle  ? 
Were  you  enamonr'd  of  his  copper  rings. 
His  saffron  jewel  with  the  toadikme  in  it  ?  " 
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instance  had  it  ever  done  the  slightest  harm.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  its  tenacity  of  the  vital  principle  in  case  of  accident,  a  quality  bestowed 
upon  it  to  make  up  in  some  degree  for  its  utter  helplessness  on  land,  and 
of  its  entire  want  of  the  means  of  defence.  It  has  the  most  astonishing 
powers  of  restoration  after  injury,  and  many  a  poor  fellow,  left  for  dead  by 
wanton  boys,  has  revived,  and  nature  has  repaired  the  damage  done  it 
80  quickly,  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  it  has  to  all  appearance  been 
as  well  as  ever.  Yet  injury  to  a  serious  extent  would  seem  to  shorten  its 
Hfe,  for  those  in  confinement  which  have  been  badly  wounded,  though 
recovering  with  extraordinary  quickness,  have  paid  the  forfeit  at  no  great 
distance  of  lime.  In  man,  three  quarters  of  a  century  is  rather  a  common 
period  for  his  dissolution.  Occasionally  a  favoured  individual  seems  to 
despise  age,  and  Parr  nearly  doubled  this  term.  This  occurs  also  with 
other  animals ;  and  the  cold-blooded  reptiles  may  carry  this  exception  even 
to  a  stiU  greater  extent.  Thus  Belzoni,  after  clearing  a  passage  leading 
into  an  Egyptian  temple  that  had  been  for  ages  buried  in  the  sand,  found 
a  toad  of  large  size  in  it,  which  he  conjectured,  from  its  having  no  means 
of  egress,  must  have  been  of  great  age.  A  doubt  may  be  hazarded  whether 
this  was  either  of  our  British  species  Bufo  vulgaris  or  calamita. 

The  stories  of  toads  being  cut  out  alive  from  solid  stone  or  timber 
must  be  received  with  great  suspicion.  I  can  readily  believe  that  an 
animal  of  this  species  can  live  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  hole  or 
deft  of  a  tree,  its  own  growth,  and  the  yearly  lessening  of  the  aperture, 
precluding  the  possibility  of  escape.  Here  rain,  dew,  and  sap  supply 
it  with  moisture,  and  numerous  small  insects  may  find  their  way  in,  and 
the  creature's  aptitude  for  catching  these  is  almost  surpassing  belief. 
Yon  see  a  fly  settle  in  near  approximation  to  it,  you  could  easily  have  seen 
it  fly  away,  but  it  is  gone !  for  without  the  slightest  movement  of  its  body 
the  tongue  of  the  toad  has  conveyed  it  to  its  mouth  with  a  rapidity  that  has 
eluded  your  vision.  A  builder  of  respectability  told  me,  that  when  a  boy 
he  had  helped  to  build  a  wall  across  a  garden,  and  finding  a  large  toad» 
made  a  hollow  for  it,  and  built  it  in,  marking  the  outside  brick  with  a  deep ' 
croes.  Years  after,  the  wall  was  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  and  he  hastened 
to  seek  the  dormitory  of  the  imprisoned  object.  He  found  it  very  sluggish, 
and  not  materially  altered  in  appearance.  But  as  fieur  as  my  knowledge  is 
eoDoemed,  most  of  the  experiments  made  to  test  this  quality  of  endurance 
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haJ6  prored  fiulnres.  One  of  our  professors  of  anatomj  invariably  at  t 
yearns  end  found  his  prisoner  dead :  his  plan  was  to  pnt  the  reptile  in  t 
garden  pot,  oorered  mth  a  piece  of  glass,  and  then  to  buiy  it.  My  friend 
Mr.  John  Bnrwn,  of  Stanway,  an  eminent  Essex  geologist,  keenly  alire  to 
tibose  parts  of  natural  histoiy  and  aichseology  irfaich  ui  any  way  rdate 
to  his  peculiar  study,  caused  several  toads,  covered  with  garden  pots,  to  be 
buried  three  feet  deep.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  and  he  coi^jectared 
they  nrost  have  died  at  an  early  period  of  their  immolation,  no  part  of 
Aem  could  be  found.  One,  however,  he  found  alive,  veiy  much  reduced, 
its  hinder  parts  particularly  attenuated.  Moisture  it  had  from  the  earth, 
and  possibly  a  worm  or  insect  may  occasionally  have  forced  itself  into  the 
dreary  habitation.  Without  thinking  of  the  consequences,  he  remored  it 
from  its  dark  chilly  abode  into  the  bright  warm  aunshine,  the  change  ms 
too  sudden,  and  it  soon  ceased  to  exist.  Here  is  at  least  an  instance  of 
Ofne  having  lived  four  years  in  a  state  of  incarceration,  but  that  any  one 
could  do  80  without  air  or  mdsture  is  more  than  questionable. 

Before  bidding  adieu  to  the  bard  of  Avon,  let  me  point  out  another 
misconception  of  veiy  frequent  quotation — "  every  dog  will  have  its  day.** 
Those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  early  editions  of  Shakespeare, 
put  forth  to  the  world  when  printers  were  not  so  erudite  as  they  are  now, 
axe  very  well  aware  of  the  erratic  position  of  many  letters  as  well  as 
sentences,  and  a  5,  (2,  p  and  q  might  easily  have  been  substituted  for  each 
other.  Thus  in  tiie  last  word  of  the  line  quoted,  die  b  may  have  become 
&d;  the  line  as  it-stands,  when  analyzed,  contains  no  very  distinct  meaning. 
Tbd  hfe  of  a  dog  is  a  short  one,  it  is  true ;  ten  or  twelve  years  genenlfy 
terminate  its  existence.  With  the  writers  of  Sbakespearels  day, "  bay"  and 
**  bark  "  were  synonymous,  and  the  former  word  was  frequently  in  use  among 
die  poets,  and  in  fact  is  so  now,  being  the  more  euphonious  word  of  the 
two.    Horace  Smith,  in  his  *'  Zillah,"  has — 

•*•        •        •        •        •        Htrk 

How  SoylU  and  Chuybdia  bark ! 
Thej  bay  the  mooD,  aa  if  they  atrova 
To  taar  her  iicom  the  akiea  above.** 

Byron  has — 

M  1^  Bweet  to  hear  the  watoh-dog'a  honeat  voioe 
Bay  deep-moath'd  welcome,  aa  wa  draw  near  bonta." 

And  in  the  song  of  the  ''Wolf,**  so  admirably  set  to  music  by  Shield — 

«  When  Iba  wolf  with  nigbUy  prowl, 
Say$  the  moon  with  bidaooa  howl." 
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fioth  these  last  seem  to  haye  been  borrowed  £rom  some  older  line— 

**  Bays  deep-mooih'd  thunder  to  the  waning  moon." 

And  from  the  aBtecedent  line  of  Shalseqpeere,  it  seems  evident  wkil  he 


«*        •        •        the  eat  wUl  mew. 
And  ererj  dog  wifl  h«ve  bia  ^y." 

The  "faay"  of  the  dog,  is  here  used  in  contradistinctioQ  to  the  '*mew" 
of  the  cat;  thvs  a  fiuniliar  adage  has  poeitiyelj  beeooie  estidkliflfaed  en  a 
Munderof  the  printers. 

The  digression,  or  rather  series  of  digressions,  which  nearij  seduced  me 
ioto  the  natoial  history  of  the  toad,*  leads  me  to  a  near  approach  to 
that  of  the  serpent,  with  which  archsBology  has  been  largely  connected  from 
Tery  remote  to  late  mediflBval  times,  but  this  subject  would  require  many 
papeiB  and  much  abler  hands  to  exemplify.  In  passing,  however,  I  will  give 
one  example  from  the  ancients  of  die  belief  in  their  powers  of  fiucination, 
and  endeaTour  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  this  belief,  which,  I  think,  can  be 
accounted  for  without  any  great  stretch  of  the  imagination.  In  the  inter- 
esting tessellated  pavement  of  the  temple  of  Fortune,  found  at  Praeneste, 
the  depicted  scenes  on  which  are  entirely  Egyptian,  there  is  a  serpent  in 
the  act  of  charming  a  flight  of  birds ;  two  of  the  flock  are  falling,  and  one 

*ll  is  well  known  that  thia  animal  aheda  ita  akin  periodically,  piefiona  to  which  time 
iti  month  had  been  cloaed  fbr  a  aeaaon,  after  which  it  becomes  free ;  and  a  lady  friend 
of  niaa  told  me  that  more  than  onee  ahe  had  aeen  a  pet  of  hers  gorge  ita  eaat-off  akin; 
and  I  mjaelf  aaw  a  yery  freah  looking,  but  inactiTe  oreatore,  apparently  half  choked  by 
ite  nauly  fimahed  meal,  with  the  exnvia  of  one  of  ita  lege  hanging  from  ita  month.  The 
damitlfia  and  celebrated  antia  Toyager»  Sir  John  Bichaidaon,  alter  having  ezhanated  all 
hia  pnmsionay  deacribea  hia  brei^futing  off  hia  boota ;  but  onr  innocent  friend'a  firat 
meal,  after  hia  long  ftat,  ia  ita  old  jaeket !  And  thia  caatiDg  ita  alongh  ia  one  link  in  the 
creation  in  eomiection  with  the  aerpent  tribe.  If  what  I  have  written  ahonld  haye  the 
effect  of  canaing  thia  poor  almoat  helpleaa  reptile  to  be  treated  with  a  little  conaideration, 
and  ita  entire  haimleaaneaa  and  great  naeAilneaa  to  be  nnderatood,  I  aball  be  amply 
repaid  Ibr  thia  or  any  other  exertion  I  may  make  in  ita  faToar.  I  have  alwaya  endea- 
voored  to  protect  it  whencTer  I  have  fomid  it  I  have  wfttdied  it  with  great  intereat, 
UiQked  at  ita  beantifttl  eyes,  and  noted,  when  pnrpoaely  intermpting  ita  paeaage  towarda 
a  pond,  how  it  pnffa  out  ita  aidea,  and  instinctively  becomea  larger,  that  the  anticipated 
Mow  nny  ftO  iridi  leaa  eflSBOt  opon  ita  bones;  and  on  its  neas  approach  to  the  water  how 
qnieUy  it  beoomea  leaa,  jnat  before  it  quietly  glidea  into  ita  other  element  I  may  state 
tfiat  there  are  two  diatinct  apeciea,  which,  nntil  lato  yeara,  haTC  been  conftnnded  aa  one, 
and  aro  so  stOl,  except  ssiongal  the  Initiated:  tile  tond  (Bt^  vu^ort^  vumii.)>  and 
the  natteqaek  or  mephiiio  toad  {B%fo  caiamUa,  lbaob).  In  aome  conndea  of  England 
one  prendls,  and  in  other  parte  of  die  kingdom  the  other  nnmbers  the  most  specimens. 
In  the  midland  eountiea  they  i^peax  to  be  aboat  eqnaL  The  latter  beeomea  ixnpatiant  of 
eonfinemsnt  and  aoon  aickena.  By  a  little  attention  they  are  eaaily  known  apart;  and 
iIm  qadet  aedate  hop  of  the  toad  ia  readily  distingniahed  from  the  run  of  the  natterjack. 
Ton  will  miaa  the  rich  haxel  in  the  eyes  A  the  latter,  they  have  a  yellower  hne»  the  eyelida 
are  moch  mors  prominent,  the  neck  is  longer,  and  Uie  nose  more  obtoae. 
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is  alifeadj  in  its  mouth.    This  reptile,  in  common  with  others,  has  its  own 
peculiar  instinct  in  procuring  its  food ;  and  leaving  fiiscination  out  of  the 
question,  sudden  fright  will  often  cause  paralysis,  even  in  the  human 
species.    In  the  lower  creation  two  instances  of  it  have  fallen  under  my 
observation.     One  was,  a  horse  running  down  a  street,  the  vehicle  to  which 
it  was  attached  came  in  contact  with  some  iron  railing  connected  with 
stone  steps,  and  carried  a  portion  away  with  great  noise.     The  mistress  of 
the  house  shrieked  with  alarm,  a  canary  bird  [FringiUa  canariay  ltkk.)  in 
its  cage  fluttered  its  wings,  and  with  a  short  cry  fell  dead  from  its  perch.  As 
it  was  evening,  and  the  shutters  were  closed,  this  death  was  from  auricular 
fright.  The  next  was  this ;  a  gentleman  brought  from  abroad  a  sulphur  crested 
cockatoo  (PsUtacus  stdphureus,  lath.);  being  found  too  noisy  to  retain,  the 
cage  with  the  bird  in  it  was  put  upon  a  table  for  a  person  to  look  at,  with 
a  view  of  sale.    A  cat  jumped  suddenly  up,  on  which  the  bird  screamed,  and 
instantly  expired ;  unlike  the  other,  in  this  case  the  fright  was  visual.    A 
serpent  coming  suddenly  upon  a  bird  might  produce  the  same  eSect.    Then 
again,  people  who  walk  much  about  the  fields  know  that  many  species  of 
the  feathered  tribe  simulate  lameness,  and  even  death,  to  decoy  any  intruder 
from  an  approach  to  their  young ;  and  how  many  youths  in  fancying  they 
were  going  to  catch  a  wounded  partridge  {Perdix  cinerea,  penn.)  have  thos 
been  seduced  from  its  helpless  progeny.    A  friend*  seeing  some  of  the 
young  of  the  willow- wren  {Sylvia  trochilusy  penn.)  just  emancipated  from 
the  nest,  who  with  their  parents  were  perched  upon  a  bush,  and  from  the 
promise  their  very  immature  appearance  gave,  he  attempted  to  catch  one 
of  these  young  ones  with  his  hat,  when  suddenly  an  old  one  fell,  as  if  dead, 
to  the  ground.    While  he  was  looking  for  this,  the  young  birds  escaped, 
and  the  old  bird  had  taken  good  care  to  creep  away  in  the  long  gra^ ; 
by  which  species  of  instinctive  dissimulation  it  saved  its  young  one  from 
capture.     But  the  serpent's  intuitiveness  would  probably,  from  the  quickness 
of  its  movements,  have  made  this  affectionate  little  parent  its  prey ;  and  a 
bird  hovering  over  a  serpent,  with  a  view  to  induce  it  to  leave  the  vicinity 
of  its  nest,  may,  in  its  forgetfulness  of  self,  in  sohcitude  for  its  young,  or 
from  fright,  become  a  victim.    These  are  some  of  the  causes  which  keep 
up  the  delusion  of  the  fascination  of  serpents. 

Of  the  eminent  men  who  have  pursued  archsology  and  natural  history 

*  Mr.  Johu  Young  Akerman. 


in  oonjnnction,  Pliny  has  been  mentioned.    Pallas,  though  acquiring  a 

first  class  reputation  as  a  naturalist,  did  not  lose  sight  of  antiquities ;  and 

oor  own  Leland  stands  prominently  forward  in  the  cultivation  of  the  two 

pmsuits,  as  also  does  the  gentleman-like  Pennant,  and  the  enthusiastic 

and  accomplished  Edward  Daniel    Clarke,  as  his  travels  amply  testify. 

Boriase,  Peck,  Richardson,  Thoresby,  Plott,  and  many  others,  might  be 

mentioned ;  and  Donovan,  the  industrious  author  of  "  British  Zoology," 

has  given  us  "  Descriptive  Excursions  through  South  Wales,"  with  elaborate 

accounts  of  its  antiquities.      Boys,  the   author  of  an   admirable   book, 

"  Collections  for  a  History  of  Sandwich,"  has  not  been  unmindful  of  its 

natural  histoiy;  his  taste  for  antiquities  has  descended  to  his  grandson,  Mr. 

W.  H.  Eolfe  of  that  place,  whose  museum  is  ever  open  for  all  useful 

purposes ;  nor  must  I  omit  that  most  amiable  writer  the  Eev.  Gilbert 

White,  whose  "  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selboume "  have  been 

the  delight  of  youth  and  age,  and  his  successor  at  Selboume,  Professor 

T.  Bell,  author  of  "British  Quadrupeds,"  and  "Reptiles,"  by  no  means 

leaves  antiquities  unstudied.     Of  your  own  honorary  members,  we  som  etimes 

find  the  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Cambridge  (Sedgwick)  relaxing  from  the 

weightier  studies  of  that  extensive  and  important  branch  of  natural  history 

which  is  his  particular  walk  in  Science,  to  mingle  with  the  antiquaries ; 

and  another  professor  (Henslowe)  of  that  university,  whose  knowledge 

extends  to  all  branches  of  natural  histoiy,  we  find  opening  barrows,  and 

forming  a  museum  of  antiquities.  A  second  on  your  list,  Mr.  0.  C.  Babington, 

having  obtained  a  proficiency  in   British  botany  rarely  surpassed,  and 

otherwise  devoted  to  natural  history,  follows  out  the  pursuit  of  archaeology 

with  equal  ardour.    In  every  archsaological  expedition  Dr.  Buckland  of  the 

sister  university  was  always  foremost,  in  looking  well  into  the  natural 

histoiy  of  the  district;  and  that  indefsitigable  explorer  and  author  in  the 

piimsval  fields  of  antiquity,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Neville,  has  also  made  a  study 

of  natural  history.    Mr.  Akerman,  author  of  several  works  on  antiquities, 

and  compiler  of  the  ^'  Numismatic  Mantial,"  takes  an  enthusiastic  interest 

in  natural  histoiy ;  and  Mr.  Yarrell,  the  author  of  a  most  scientific  and 

del^fatfiil  work,  **  The  History  of  British  Birds,"  and  another  on  "  Fishes," 

is  canying  out  the  nxunismatic  branch  with  avidity.    The  author  of 

"Reliquifls  Isunanse,"  Mr.  Ecroyd  Smith,  is  no  mean  botanist,  and  is 

perfe^y  alive  to  all  the  works  of  nature;  and  Mr.  Westwood,  while 


foQowxDg  out  the  ardoons  pursuit  of  entomology,  has  published  a  talmUi 
work  on  antiquities.    And  the  Saxon  antiquaxy,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright; 
another  of  your  honorary  members,  has  written  an  article  on  fiBkbulousnatonl 
history,  in  which  he  states  that  the  ''Bestiaries**  of  the  middle  agest 
relate  that  the  elephant  is  afraid  of  a  mouse.    But  this  m  not  endiely  t 
liable ;  an  immense  animal,  belonging  to  that  prince  ot  shomnen  o{  yM 
beasts,  George  Wombwell,  was  one  day  drawing  himself  up  into  a  oomflr 
of  his  den,  and  shrieking  with  afi&ight,  not  only  causing  ocmstecnatkEQ  to 
his  visitors,  but  attracting  the  attention  of  his  keepers,  who  were  at  a  ksi 
to  conjecture  what  could  ail  him;  at  first  it  was  supposed  the  floor  of  bis 
carriage  had  giYon  way,  as  he  looked  so  intently  to  one  part  oi  it;  baiQa 
removing  the  straw,  out  jumped  a  mouse ;  so  terrified  had  the  bulky  and 
powerful  animal  been  that  it  was  some  time  befora  his  perfiurbatioQ  coold 
be  allayed.    The  only  idea  the  keeper  had  on  the  subjeot  was,  that  tha 
elephant  feared  the  mouse  would  get  into  his  trunk.*    It  would  be  taxing 
your  patience,  or  the  foregoing  list  might  be  carried  to  a  long  esteat  of 
both  ancient  and  modem  names,  but  still  from  this  very  incomplete  cata- 
logue you  will  be  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  pursuits  ara 
not  incompatible.    It  is,  however,  that  branch  of  natural  history  deDomi- 
nated  Ethnology  which  is  destined  to  cement  the  union  more  fiimly. 

Natural  history  and  archaaology  are  blended  in  the  name  of  the  andeat 
town  of  SafiBron  Walden,  and  the  architect  who  studies  both  wfll  not  fiul  to 
admire  its  light  and  elegant  church,  or  to  make  out  the  safttm  flover 
(CrocuB  HfUvus,  LIMN.)  sculpturod  on  some  of  the  spandrils.  The  aima  of 
the  town  are  three  safiron  buds,  surrounded  by  a  castellated  walL  The 
botany  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  antiquaries  of  the  preomt  dsf 
must  have  been  floundering  in  the  mud  of  the  Fleet-ditch,  or  surely  ^ 
eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  flaunting  show  of  handkerchief  (tf  Field>4aoe, 
when  in  his  admiraUe  paper  on  the  *'  River  fleet*',  he  supposed  **  Attt  its 
eontmnation,  Saffimi-hill,  might  once  have  been  ydlom  with  this  flower,**  for 
il»  petals  ai<e  of  a  delieata*  purple,  as  aie  all  the  autumn-bkxHnii^  vaiietiee, 
and  not  yMm^  m  the  most  oommon  of  ear  spring  crocaaee  is ;  and  a  field 
of  saffron,  with  its  erimsen  stiles  (these  latter  being  the  only  part  consti- 
tuting Its  commercial  vahie,)  must  have  had  a  veiy  gaud|y  appeaKaacei 

*  This  uimaJi,.  wbiok  had  attained  tha  aga  of  a  hnndxed  and  twantj  jaar^  haa  jaU 
bean  deatroyed,  from  incurable  inttnnity  in  its  feet. 


To  the  tr&Ydller  both  sciences  would  be  found  useful  and  essential,  for 
when  disappointed  of  his  hopes  in  one,  he  could  generallj  take  refuge  in 
the  other.    In  visiting  the  ivy-mantled  ruin,  if  no  historic  or  archsoological 
valoe  attaches  to  it,  its  inhabitants  the  owls  and  the  bats  may  interest  him, 
the  little  bird  that  builds  its  nest  in  the  comer  may  amuse  him,  and  the 
insects  lurking  in  their  hiding  places  among  the  ivy,  or  humming  around 
its  blooms,  may  arrest  a  passing  mcnnent ;  while  the  wood  through  which 
he  may  have  strolled,  besides  presenting  many  an  animal,  bird,  insect,  or 
flower,  may  shadow  forth  to  him  in  its  tall  trunks  and  intermingled 
hnmchee,  the  gothic  pile  and  fretted  aisles,  while  the  taller  trees  that  tower 
above,  would  surest  the  spire  and  pinnacles.    In  an  avenue  of  aged  lime 
trees,  (Tilia  Europaat  limn.)  he  would  be  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
closteied  columns  and  tall  pointed  arches  most  completely:  in  fact,  a 
gothic  cathedral  is  nothing  more  than  an  elegant  imitation  of  a  forest 
scene  in  stone.    In  the  capital  of  a  column  of  the  Corinthian  order  is 
generally  seen  a  sculptured  representation  of  the  leaf  of  the  Acanthus 
spmosa^  a  plant  belonging  to  a  natural  order,  the  most  highly  developed  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  thus  showing  a  concordance  between  the  most 
beautiful  in  form  among  plants,  and  the  most  beautiful  in  architecture. 
In  his  travels  abroad,  the  naturalist-antiquary  might  stop  for  a  moment  to 
survey  almost  in  an  archsBological  point  of  view,  the  patriarchal  olive-trees 
(Olea  Ewopaa,  linn.)  of  Gethsemane,  which  I  point  out  to  his  notice  from 
the  assumption  of  their  great  age  by  a  French  botanist,  who  conjectures 
it  may  be  two  thousand  years,  though  he  is  probably  mistaken.    The 
average  age  of  an  English  oak  (Quercus  robetf  linn.)  is  two  hundred 
years,  though,  doubtless,  many  in  favoured  situations  may  double  that 
peiiod.    If  a  transverse  section  could  be  obtained  from  the  bole  of  any  of 
these  trees,  the  number  of  concentric  rings  would  indicate  its  age  to  a 
certainty.     But  it  often  happens  that  young  trees  spring  up,  at  or  near  the 
place  where  their  predecessors  stood,  as  in  the  case  of  Heam*s  oak,  in 
Windsor  forest,  which  as  they  become  old,  having  no  mediaeval  historian,  are  in 
after  years  mistaken  for  the  original  trees.    And  speaking  of  these  ancient 
trees,  the  thought  suggests  itself  to  me,  that  in  searching  for  more  of  those 
interesting  antiquities,  which  your  Secretary  has  so  well  elucidated,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  submarine  forest  of  Hoylake,  the  botanist  might  be  equally  well 
employed  in  seeking  the  fruit,  and  ascertaining  the  species,  and  the  age,  of 
the  difEerent  stumps  which  are  now  studding  the  beach  at  low- water  ;  and 


even  in  rescuing  from  the  mud  the  remains  of  some  of  those  piimsral 
insects  which  in  days  of  yore  inhabited  that  forest.    And  here  the  micros- 
cope opens  a  wonderful  field  to  the  inquirer,  and  it  has  been  brought  to  the 
service  of  the  antiquary  in  eiuunining  the  moulds  for  Roman  silver  coins, 
chiefly  of  the  time  of  Severus»  found  at  Lingwellgate  in  T(Hrksfaire,  which 
instead  of  being  formed  of  the  ashes  of  any  particular  wood,  plastic  cement, 
or  any  other  extraordinary  material,  as  would  be  the  case  now,  are  simply 
composed  of  the  clay  of  the  district,  the  microscope  having  deailj  tested 
this  by  showing  the  infusoria  to  be  of  the  same  species.   Thus  ready  were  the 
Eomans  in  the  adaptation  of   materials.     In  all  their  works  we  find 
striking  illustrations  of  this,  as  in  their  mosaic  floors,  in  the  constmction 
of  which  they  freely  used  such  materials  as  they  found  upon  the  spot, 
importing  others  that  were  required.    Another  instance  is  furnished  by  the 
walls  of  Chester.   Where  any  of  the  Eoman  vmlls  or  foundations  exist, 
they  appear  as  imperishable  as  when  first  built,  but  the  medieval  stmctun 
erected  on  them  is  crumbling  to  decay.    On  closer  inspection,  every  Roman 
stone  will  be  found  to  have  its  peculiar  silver-grey  lichens  ( TJrceoltma 
scruposa),  while  those  of  the  middle  ages  have  a  diflerent  species,  which 
the  eye  of  the  naturalist  will  not  be  long  in   detecting.      This  has 
enabled  our  primaeval  antiquary,  Mr.  0.   Roach  Smith,  to  distinguish 
with  accuracy  the  portions  of  the  existing  wall  which  belong  to  either 
people      The  short  time  which  I  had  to  spend  in  the  examination  of 
these  walls  left  me  no  time  for  a  searching  investigation  into  this  in- 
teresting part  of  my  subject.   The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  quite  aware 
of  the  perishable  nature  of  the  new  kind  of  red  sandstone  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Chester,  and  with  that  judgment  so  invariably  displayed  by 
them,  they  rejected  it,  and  with  their  usual  industry,  worked  a  quaixy  of 
the  old-red  sandstone,  eight  miles  distant.    The  Rev.  W.  H.  Massie,  of 
that  city,  says,  "  the  older  portion  of  the  waU  is  of  the  peculiar  strong- 
grained  sandstone  from  Helsby  HiU,  some  ten  miles  off.*^  But  the  modems 
wanted  both  the  industry  and  discrimination  of  their  predecessors,  and 
hence  the  state  of  the  mediaeval  part  of  the  walls  of  Chester. 

Another  proof  of  the  want  of  attention  to  this  point  in  the  middle  ages 
has  been  suggested  to  me,  namely,  that  scarcely  a  tombstone  that  has 
been  exposed  can  be  found  two  centuries  old,  whereas  on  the  Roman  altars 
and  inscriptions,  some  of  them  ten  times  that  age,  the  legends,  where  on- 


mutakted  by  violencOi  retain  iheir  sharpness,  and  the  material  is  still 
sooxicL    The  inscription  at  Gbodwood,  of  the  reign  of  Claudios,  relating  to 
the  temple  of  Neptune  and  Minerva,  is  composed  of  one  of  the  most 
indestmctible  materials  of  this  comitry-— the  marble  of  Parbeck,  an  inte- 
resting geological  production  of  this  kingdom,  now  nearly  exhausted.    A 
Boman  altar,  of  the  highest  interest,  dedicated  to  the  DecB  McOres,  dis- 
oovered  in  pulling  down  a  church  at  Winchester,  and  fully  described 
in  his  "  CoUeetanea  Antigua,**  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  is  found  to  be  of 
Qoarr-Abbey-stone,  from  Binstead,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.    These  quarries 
were  granted  by  William  the  First  and  William  Rufos  to  the  bishops  of 
WiDchester,  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  their  cathedral,  and  are  still 
visible,  though  out  of  use — this  stone  having  been  superseded  by  that  from 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  and  the  oolite  productions  of  our  own  island  of  Portland. 
The  Roman  walls  of  Colchester,  though  built  principally  with  flint,  and  other 
stones  of  the  neighbourhood,  are  bonded  together  with  tile-bricks  of  a  very 
superior  description,  as  far  as  material  is  concerned,  to  any  which  the  mediteval 
ages  have  {ffoduced ;  but  the  projecting  round  towers  occasionally  exhibit 
pieces  of  9coria,  which  must  have  been  introduced  from  some  volcanic 
region,  probably  Italy,  and  the  quern,  or  mill  stones,  discovered  there,  as 
elsewhere  in  deserted  Roman  habitations,  are  found  to  be  of  a  deposit  of 
kva,  firom  a  quany  near  Andemach  on  the  Rhine.    The  uppermost  stone 
of  a  Roman-quern  very  much  reduced  by  abraision,  the  aperture  for  the 
stiek  used  in  turning  it  being  worn  through  to  the  under  sur&ce,  render- 
ing it  useless,  was  lately  (1855)  found  at  Maidstone  and  is  now  in  the 
possessioxi  of  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith.    It  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Brayley 
to  be  tiachitic  lava,  containing  pyroxene  ciystals  of   augite  ;    none  of 
which  substance  is  found  in  England,  and  but  a  vexy  small  portion 
in  the  north-west  of  Ireland;  though  it  is    abundant  at    Andemach, 
and  other   places   on   the   Rhine.      Nor   will  it  lessen  our  astonish- 
ment of  their  judgment  in  selection  when  we  know  that  the  modems 
hare  been  wise  enough  in  this  instance  to  follow  their  example,  as 
the  beet  mill  stones  used  in  England  at  the  present  day  come  from  that 
same  vicinity.    In  the  explorations  of  walls  and  ruins,  in  exhumations 
of  ancient  cemeteries,  and  the  opening  of  barrows,  amidst  articles  of 
great  historic  and  imtiquarian  value,  bones,  horns,  celts  of  flint,  and  of 
other  materials,  stones,  and  pieces  of  marble  continually  come  to  light. 
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Skeletons,  in  Saxon  barrows,  are  sometimes  sunoonded  with  a  row  of 
flints,  and  next  to  them  a  row  of  small  bones,  and  in  one  instance  the  bodj 
had  been  completely  covered  over  vnth  small  bones,  which  were  aaoertaioed 
to  be  those  of  the  water  rat  {drvieola  amphibia^  desm.),  a  species  confined 
to  banks  of  rivers  and  ponds,  injuring  the  trees  by  gnawing  off  the  bark  for 
their  store,  and  not  visiting  the  habitations  of  man.  The  old  £n(^ 
black  rat  {Mus  rattiu,  link.)  was  not  then  known,  having,  centuries  ance, 
been  introduced  from  India.  And  that  pest,  now  so  common,  the  brown 
or  Norway  rat  (Mus  decumanus,  pall.),  which  has  exterminated  the  other 
race,  being  a  native  of  Persia,  had  not  inflicted  a  visitation  on  this  king- 
dom previous  to  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  in 
nature  that  the  weaker  should  disappear  before  the  stronger;  thu8,oor 
partridge  (Perdix  cinerea,  bribs.)  disappears  before  the  red  legged  or 
French  partridge  (Perdix  rti&ra,  briss.)  wherever  it  is  allowed  to  exist 
And  even  man  is  not  exempt ;  the  JEled  Indian  completely  blotted  out 
from  existence  the  Aztec  of  America,  to  be  in  his  turn  extirpated  fiom  the 
earth  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  mankind. 

Immense  numbers  of  the  shells  of  one  of  the  pests  of  our  gardens — ^the 
common  snail  {HeUx  atpena,  mull.)  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  graves 
above  mentioned :  how  often  do  I  wish  they  were  all  there !  It  has  been 
said  they  are  an  article  of  commerce  with  America,  where  they  are  sent  in 
barrels  and  sold  as  delicacies.  Quantities  of  a  species  of  Nerila  have  also 
been  found  in  similar  graves.  Douglass  figures  shells  of  the  genus  Oypria 
in  conjunction  with  burial  places,  and  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  says  specimens 
of  the  genus  Nerita  and  Buednumf  drilled  as  beads  for  necklaces,  weie 
discovered  with  remains  at  Settle,  in  Yorkshire.  And  at  Sandwich  a  gold 
coin  and  cowiy-shell  were  found  in  an  urn.  In  the  d^nisfrom  the  diggings 
at  Colchester,  the  geological  attainments  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  Stanway,  have 
been  most  liberally  and  usefully  contributed  to  the  antiquary  in  that 
locality,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  natural  histoiy  will  always  be  found  of 
essential  service  during  these  explorations,  nor  would  it  be  useless  in  avoid- 
ing and  detecting  imposition.  The  visitor  to  Warwick  Castle  will,  amongst 
other  wonders,  be  indulged  with  the  sight  of  the  rib  of  the  terrible  don- 
cow  slain  by  the  redoubted  Guy,  but  his  knowledge  of  comparitive  anatomy 
will  enable  him  to  assign  it  to  the  fossil  elephant.  At  Chesterfield  Church 
another  rib  of  this  monster  cow,  no  less  than  seven  feet  long,  is  exhibited. 
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and  may  be  identified  with  the  jaw-bone  of  a  small  species  of  whale.  The 
brown  bear  {Urnts  arctos,  linn.)  is  one  of  our  ancient  indigenons  animals, 
and  infested  some  portions  of  this  kingdom  almost  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
centniy.  The  beaver  {Castor  Fiber^  linn.)  was  noticed  in  Wales  by 
Giialdos  de  Baiii,  in  one  thotisand  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  is 
known  to  have  existed  in  great  abundance  at  an  early  period  on  the  banks 
of  the  iiTer  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  memory  of  its  dem'zenship  is  still 
retained  in  the  name  of  the  town  of  Beverley — and  Cambridgeshire  has 
produced  a  skuU  of  it  in  a  fossil  state.  The  wolf  {Cards  lupus^  linn.),  now 
happily  exterminated,  continued  to  prowl  about  our  homesteads  and  sheep- 
folds  almost  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  wild  boar  {8us  scrofa,  linn.) 
nuiged  the  forests  about  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  and 
its  tasks  are  rather  abundant  in  or  near  most  Roman  encampments.  One 
found  at  Bichborough  had  an  ornamental  piece  of  brass  attached  to  it. 


and  had  probably  been  worn  as  a  trophy  or  rememberance  of  some  animal 
of  extraordinary  endurance  in  the  chase,  or  ferocity  in  fight.  Some  legs  of 
cocks  {Oalltu  domesticus,  briss.)  were  found  at  Bartlow,  which  might  have 
been  preserved  from  the  latter  motive.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  our 
primseval  antiquaries  have  noticed  the  bones  of  any  of  the  foregoing  in 
their  explorations,  except  those  of  the  boar.  Although  the  bones  of  the 
red  deer  {Cervm  elaphus,  linn.),  and  the  roebuck  (Cervus  capreolus,  linn.), 
are  found  at  various  Eoman  stations,  I  once  saw  the  greater  part  of  a 
skeleton  of  the  former  which  the  peat  had  preserved,  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  a  ditch  which  emptied  itself  into  the  river  at  Colchester.  From  these  facta, 
a  £ur  inference  may  be  drawn  that  they  were  once  numerous  in  our  woods  and 
fareets.  The  roebuck  exists  still  in  small  numbers  in  Dorsetshire,  but  the 
red  deer  has  been  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
which,  three  hundred  years  ago,  were  inhabited  by  a  native  bufGsdo  {Bos 
TaunUf  limn.)  which  since  that  time  has  been  extinct.    It  may  be  interest- 
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ing  to  know  that  an  antique  Highland  drinking  horn,  which  was  hi  the 
possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Croker,  was  of  the  horn  of  this  animaL  In  the 
sister  kingdom  of  Ireland  hare  heen  found,  at  various  places,  (ffesexrad  in 
the  peat  hog  of  that  Island,  the  skeletons  of  the  Irish  elk  {Megacenu 
Hibernicm),  and  in  one  instance  the  hones  were  discoyered  in  combination 
with  weapons  of  bronze,  endencing  that  this  noble  stag,  now  esctiaot  for 
many  centuries,  was  cosyal  with  man,  and  came  by  its  death  by  his  machin- 
ations. In  seyeral  instances  it  has  been  found  in  England,  and  one  of 
the  localities  where  it  has  been  brought  to  light  is  your  forest  of  Hoylake. 
In  that  forest  you  haye  yet  a  mine  of  scientific  wealth. 

Amongst  the  osteological  remains  found  in  London,  Oolchester  and 
Hartlip,  are  the  skulls  of  an  entirely  extinct  ox  {Bos  longifr&nM);  others 
found  at  Chesterford,  belong  to  a  smaller  species  which  may  be  referred  to 
that  which  is  now  called  Aldemey.  The  bone  skates  of  the  xnedinya] 
times,  in  the  valuable  museum  of  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  dug  up  in  Mooi^ 
fields,  probably  lost  when  that  locality  was  a  moor,  covered  in  winter  with 
water  and  frozen  over,  are  said  to  be  the  bones  of  horses ;  but  some  smaller 


ones  that  I  have  seen,  are  evidently  the  metatarsal  and  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  red  deer.  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  the  bronze  cow  found  at 
Aldborough  in  Yorkshire,  but  Mr.  Ecroyd  Smith  amongst  the  discoverias 
there,  has  depicted  a  well  executed  head,  in  bronze  also,  of  the  roe-buc^, 
with  characteristics  sufficient  to  identify  it  at  once.  The  intereeting 
museum  of  Mr.  Bateman,  of  Youlgrave,  Derbyshire,  contains  a  mnaica] 
instrument,  in  length  nine  inches ;  it  was  blown  from  the  laiger  end,  and 
has  four  holes  for  the  fingers,  and  was  found  with  some  urns,  close  to  the 
Ermyn  street  at  Lincoln,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  four. 
In  the  last  age  it  would  have  been  called  a  flute,  but  with  us  it  would  be 
a  whistle.  Several  Eoman  flutes  are  known ;  they  are  chiefly  made  in 
short  pieces,  and  must  have  been  cemented  together,  their  ftibricators  not 
having  mechanical  appliances  to  make  them  in  one  piece.  I  have  obserred 
part  of  one  in  that  admirable   museum  in  Colquitt  street,   which   yoor 
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hoQonuy  curator  Mr.  Mayer  allows  so  liberal  a  use  to  be  made  of;  there  is 
bIso  another  of  the  same  description  in  the  collection  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society,  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Tuskip,  of  Shefford,  at  Stan- 
ford, in  Bedfordshire.  These  were  played,  as  fiur  as  can  be  judged,  as 
flates  are  now,  by  being  held  from  left  to  right,  the  hole  by  which  the 
wind  entered  being  upon  the  same  plane  as  those  which  were  stopped  by 
the  fingers.  In  the  Disneyan  collection  at  Cambridge,  there  is  an  antique 
statuette  of  a  faun  playing  upon  a  flute  precisely  in  the  same  way ;  and  in 
the  time  of  our  Queen  Elizabeth  the  illuminated  works  of  the  day  testify 
that  flates,  or  perhaps  rather  flfes,  were  used  in  a  similar  manner,  although 
a  century  and  a  half  after,  flutes  of  this  description  were  unknown  in  this 
ldngd(Hn,  the  only  one  in  use  in  HandeFs  day  being  nothing  more  than  a 
monster  whistle,  played  from  the  end.  The  instrument  as  at  present  known 
has  since  been  introduced  from  Germany.  So  £BLr  the  Lincoln  instru- 
ment is  of  value  to  the  arch»ologist ;  to  the  naturalist  it  is  interesting  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  made  of  the  tibia  or  thigh  bone  of  a  British 
bird,  though  now  extinct,  (as  far  as  Britain  goes,)  the  crane  {Cfnu  cinerea, 
BECKS.),  which  in  the  time  of  Bay  the  naturalist,  who  wrote  in  1611,  was 
plentiful  throughout  England.  Civilization  has  completely  extirpated  it,  and 
the  hist  Btra^ling  specimens  upon  record  were  taken  in  1881.  This  part  of 
the  snbject  might  be  prolonged  to  an  indefinite  length,  but  enough  has 
been  said  for  my  purpose. 

But  little  I  fear  can  be  brought  to  light,  of  the  knowledge  of  natural 
history  during  the  dark  ages  which  intervened  between  the  exodus  of  the 
Romans,  anno  domini  428,  and  the  advent  of  William  the  first  in  the  year 
1066,  yet  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  our  Saxon  forefathers  were 
not  nnmindful  of  it  A  sculptured  tomb-stone  forming  part  of  the  foun- 
dations of  the  old  Church  of  St.  Dennis,  at  York,  of  this  latter  period, 
exhibited  some  rude  representations  of  animals  and  men.  One  of  these  is 
deaily  Romulus  and  Bemus  receiving  nutriment  from  the  dugs  of  a  wolf, 
ftod  in  Bakewell  church-yard,  which  has  been  elucidated  in  Mr.  Bateman's 
"  Vestiges,"  another  of  these  roof-shaped  coffin-lids  or  tombs  has  been  dis- 
covered, displaying  a  bull  and  an  elephant  fighting,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
same  tomb  are  two  animals  more  like  Llamas,  (Llama  pacos,  isebs.J,  than 
anytiiing  else,  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  South- American  quad- 
niped  could  be  known  in  this  hemisphere.   They  have  been  called  Griffins, 


but  were  probably  iDt«iided  for  Giraffes,  (CamdopardalU  Giraffe,  ayai-), 
and  it  is  a  cuiioua  matter  for  speculation  to  reflect  on,  wbether  our  Fi^ 
anceatara  had  really  any  knowledge  of  the  elephant  or  giraffe,  or  whether 
thej  yielded  to  the  force  of  imitation  and  copied  from  existing  Romao 
worka,  as  both  tliese  animals  were  known  to  that  people  through  thdr 
African  colonies.'  In  the  case  of  the  York  tomb,  the  latter  seems  to  be  a 
certain  conclusion  to  come  to,  the  wolf  with  Bomulus  and  Bemns  hanng 
with  great  probability,  been  copied  from  the  coin  which  was,  and  is  ao 
plentiful  from  Constantlne  downwards.  In  the  mde  composition  of  the 
Bakewell  elephant  and  bull-fight  tomb,  there  is  so  much  of  ibe  aanie 
character  as  one  of  the  sutijects  on  a  tessellated-floor,  of  the  temple  of 
Diana  discovered  at  Rome,  that  I  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion;  and 
Giraffes  are  depicted  on  the  Roman  mosaic  floor  at  Pneneste,  before 
alluded  to.  The  round  form  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  elephant 
in  the  floor  of  tbe  temple  of  Diana  at  Rome,  and  its  very  large  ears,  are 
characterisUcs  sufficient  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  African  (Elepkas  Afrwa- 
ma,  BLEUu.j  not  tbe  Asiatic  or  Indian  (Elephut  Indiem,  cur.J  elephant 
to  which  latter  class  all  tbe  animals  now  introduced  belong.  No  living 
African  elephant  has  over  been  knowu  in  Europe,  and  the  only  mounted 
skeleton  and  skin,  is  in  the  museum  of  Safiron  Walden.  The  AJrican  are 
stud  to  be  more  intractable,  yet  it  ia  nearly  certain  all  the  elephants  naed 
by  the  Romans  belonged  to  this  species. 
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The  antiqiiary  in  viBitmg  those  very  interesting  relics  whicli  have  escaped 
the  nTagee  of  time  and  spoliation,  the  tessellated  payements  of  the  Romans 
maj  hring  his  natural  histoiy  into  plaj  in  Tarious  ways.  At  Woodchester, 
Frampton,  Cirencester,  and  other  places,  the  animals  are  depicted  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  and  those  apartments  which  are  called  rooms  of  the 
Beasons,  from  the  emblematical  busts  at  the  four  comers  of  the  floor,  will 
not  fiftil  to  attract  attention,  each  bust  displaying  its  peculiar  attribute; 
Spring,  with  its  sprig  of  flowers  in  the  bud,  and  at  Cirencester,  a  swallow, 
the  harbinger  of  spring,  sitting  upon  its  shoulder ;  then  Summer,  with  its 
foil  blown  flowers ;  and  Autumn,  with  its  fruit  aud  ripened  ears  of  com ; 
and  lastly  comes  Winter,  with  its  hood  and  leafless  branch.  On  the  floor 
of  Pneneste  before  alluded  to,  the  hippopotamus,  rhinocerous,  giraffe, 
cioeodile,  and  many  others,  have  character  enough  about  them  to  be 
assigned  to  their  proper  places. 

Understanding  that  there  was  a  Roman  villa  preserved  at  Northleigh  in 
Oxfordshire,  I  was  induced  to  visit  that  locality,  expecting  to  see  it  carefully 
preserved,  and  was  rather  disappointed,  that  with  the  exception  of  one 
room,  which  had  been  covered  in,  it  is  in  so  ruinous  a  condition.  Still  it  was 
h^ly  worthy  of  a  visit,  and  would  well  repay  the  careful  attention  of  the 
antiqaaiy.-  It  stands  in  a  delightful  valley,  and  the  day  of  visiting  was 
fine,  and  all  was  gay  with  the  flora  of  the  country : 

"  Te  field  flowers,  the  gardens  eclipse  yon  'tis  tme, 
Yet,  wildliDgs  of  nature,  I  dote  npon  yon  :" 

and  ample  amusement  presented  itself.  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  crawling 
about  the  ruins  in  tolerable  abundance,  the  large  white  snail  {Helix  pomatia, 
mm.),  the  cottager  who  lives  on  the  spot  told  me  they  were  veiy  destruc- 
tive to  his  garden,  often  clearing  off  his  crop  of  young  vegetables,  but  were 
never  found  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  villa.  There  they  were 
confined  entirely  to  this  warm  secluded  valley.  There  is  a  colony  of  them 
at  Newton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  though  histoiy  is  silent  as  to  this  ever 
having  been  a  station  of  that  people,  or  that  a  Boman-road  ever  ran  near. 
The  finding  of  their  coins  however,  and  the  r§mains  of  a  considerable 
^wse,  suficientiy  indicate  that  it  was  once  in  their  occupation.  My 
friend,  Mr.  R.  Headley,  tells  me  that  he  has  transferred  many  of  these 
snails  to  his  garden  at  Stapleford,  a  most  salubrious  spot,  but  has  failed 
to  perpetuate  them,  and  also  to  a  warm  situation  at  Babraham,  with  a 
like  result.     This  helix  is  said  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  southern 
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ooanties,  and  I  cfnoe  picked  up  some  dead  shells  of  tiiis  species  on  one 
of  the  Sussex  downs,  not  Tery  far  from  Bignor,  where  sevend  of  the 
beautiful  mosaic  pavements  still  remain,  though  now  threatened  with 
destruction.  It  is  said  also  to  be  found  near  some  other  Roman  statknis 
in  England,  and  Mr.  G.  Roach  Smith  tells  me  he  has  a  shell  of  one 
found  with  Roman  remains.  They  were  undoubtedly  introduced  froon 
Italy  by  the  Romans  during  their  residence  in  this  country,  and  axe 
as  we  see  still  found  lingering  in  the  localities  which  were  occupied 
by  that  people.  They  were  fattened  by  them  in  pits  as  luxuries  for  the 
table,  from  which  circumstance  they  were  named  by  Dr.  Leadi  'pomatia 
antiquorum,'  and  by  Do  Costa  '  cochlea  pomatia,*  from  their  being  picked 
from  their  shells  by  an  implement  called  cochlea ;  and  we  learn  that  th^ 
were  served  up  at  a  feast  of  Nero*s,  first  fried  and  then  grilled  on  aflver. 
Nine  of  these  animals  I  transferred  alive  to  my  plant  box,  and  transported 
them  to  the  northern  comer  of  Essex,  deposited  them  in  a  well  walled-in 
garden  of  a  friend,  who  was  nothing  loth,  in  a  warm  situation.  There 
their  habits  were  well  watched,  they  deposited  their  eggs  almost  as  soon  as 
they  arrived,  but  no  young  could  ever  be  discoverod,  and  they  lingered 
until  the  fourth  year,  when  the  last  of  them  died;  thus  proving  their 
incapacity  to  increase,  or  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time,  in  higher  latitudes 
or  an  unpropitious  spot,  and  proving  also  the  wisdom  of  the  Romans  in  the 
selection  of  the  sites  for  their  residences.  Dr.  Lister,  an  able  antiquary  as 
well  as  naturalist,  who  wrote  in  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy  eight,  says 
they  were  eaten  in  this  kingdom  in  his  day,  boiled  in  spring  water,  and 
served  with  oil,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  made  a  dainty  dish ;  and  to  sudi  a 
dish  as  this,  in  his  "  Every  man  in  his  own  humour,**  Ben  Jonson  evidendj 
alludes  in  the  lines, 

"  neither  have  I 
Dresa'd  SDaila  or  miiahrooina  oniioaaly  befbre  yon." 

I  fear  it  would  be  too  dainty  a  dish  for  our  stomachs  now,  though  I  believe 
in*  the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom  snail  feasts  are  still  held  onoe 
a  year. 

A  small  bronze  branch  or  sprig,  of  the  Roman  period,  in  the  interesting 
collection  of  national  antiquities  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  Roach  Smith,  though 
rude,  has  cluracteristics  enough  about  it  to  determine  the  genus  to  which 
it  belongs.     The  cones  upon  it,  their  shape,  the  fascicolated  leaves  (in 


boadlM),  at  once  indicate  that 
it  ma  intended  to  repreoeat  a 
bnncb  of  fir.  Ita  oimer  aa;B, 
it  may  probabi  j  baro  been  an 
icoeaBBij  to  a  atatnett«.  The 
fir-tree  or  pine  was  sacred  to 
Cjbele  and  Pan  among  the  Ro- 
mans, as  the  cone  vae,  in  some 
Dot  Tei;  {HTDper  way  to  Venus 
■iDong  the  AssyrianB.  The 
note  were  also  sacrificed  to 
Escolapios,  being  considered  by 
ibe  Bomans  as  a  remedy  for  a 
eoo^  and  were  thooght  excel- 
imt  i^nat  asthma ;  as  tbey 
were  alto  to  Baochns,  from  their 
being  thrown  into  their  vats  to 
give  pnngoncy  to  their  wines. 
The  astringent  flavour  thus 
giren  was  agreeable    to    their 

palates;  and  the  custom  is  practieed  to  this  day  in  Italy.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  beverage  called  spruce-beer  now  m  Britain,  is  flavoured 
with  the  twigs  and  cones  of  the  Bpruco-fir,  (Pinut  exceUa,  wall.)  The 
tbyiBos  of  Bacchus,  too,  ia  generally  terminated  by  a  pine-cone.  It  ia  not 
nolike^,  therefore,  that  this  plne^prig  may  hare  once  occupied  the  hand,  or 
othenrise  formed  an  adjunct  to  this  latlfir  deity.  The  kemela  of  the  stone 
lane  (Pmtu  Piiua,  uhh.),  a  species  veiy  common  in  Italy,  are  soft  and  of 
an  agreeable  flavour,  and  are  used  at  the  present  day  as  a  dessert ;  they 
have  been  fbond  in  the  pantries  and  amongst  the  domestic  stores  at  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii 

The  Egyptian  antiqnai;  may  admire  the  graceful  and  correct  drawing  of 
the  Ilns  {Thu  rtUgicM)  on  the  monuments  and  tombs  of  that  ancient  people, 
sod  meditate  over  the  qiedes  of  plant  that  produced  the  papyrus,  and  look 
vith  anions  eye  on  the  beetle  (Seambeui  muitr)  which  is  so  frequently 
miud  op  with  their  worship,  a  species  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  and  pro- 
hably  made  an  ol^ect  of  worship  from  excessive  industry,  and  the  great 
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care  it  takes  of  its  young ;  as  also  those  other  species  of  beetle,  and  their 
larvsB  vhich  have  been  found  in  the  heads  of  mummies,  and  from  their 
number  they  produce  quite  a  field  for  the  entomologist  which  forma  a  most 
interesting  and  puzzling  inquiry  for  the  student  in  that  science.     As  manj 
as  half  a  score  species  of  beetles  and  their  larvas,  and  pupao  of  dipterous 
(two-winged)  insects  have  been  discovered  at  different  times  in  the  heads  of 
mummies.    Nearly  three  hundred  specimens  of  the  Dermettes  poWnetui  of 
Hope  were  found  in  one  skull ;  but  few  of  them  can  be  identified  with 
species  now  living.    The  different  stages  of  development  in  which  these 
insects  are  found,  prove  either  that  the  system  pursued  was  a  very  slow 
one,  or  that  the  body  was  much  neglected  before  it  imderwent  the  process 
of  embalming,  as  after  the  asphaltum  was  once  injected,  and  the  air  ei- 
duded  by  bitumen  and  bandages,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  animal 
life  to  exist     The  naturalist   antiquary  may  further   amuse  himself 
with  mummies  of  the  cat,  crocodile,  as  well  as  those  of  his  own  species,  in 
their  gorgeous  cases,  which  have   been  torn  firom   their  magnificent 
tombs.     "  Man  is  a  noble  animal ;  glorious  in  ashes,  pompous  in  the  grave." 
Or  he  may  trouble  himself  on  the  vexed  question  as  to  whether  a  grain  of 
wheat  or  a  tulip-root  will  retain  its  vitality  two  or  three  thousand  years ; 
and  he  may  learn  from  thoir  bread  which  has  come  down  to  us,  that  it  was 
from  a  coarse  wheat,  coarsely  groundi  and  was  made  into  loaves,  without 
any  of  the  bran  being  extracted.    The  Ethnologist  who  seems  destined  to 
draw  in  closer  bonds  the  two  studies,  can  always  find  an  abundant  field  for 
the  pursuit  and  exercise  of  both.    Lord  Carlisle  in  his  recent  work,  supplies 
me  ¥nth  a  case  in  point,  he  says,  the  figures  of  the  Dacians  on  Trajan^ 
pillar,  are  said  to  resemble  the  modem  Wallachians,  in  feature,  person,  and 
costume,  and  with  the  help  of  a  little  Latin,  and  a  little  piacticet  their 
language  might  soon  be  made  out,  and  in  one  of  the  narrow  gorges  of  the 
Danube  just  below  Moldova,  the  inscription  cut  in  the  rock  to  oommemorate 
Trajan's  Dacian  campaign  is  still  legible.     If  he  should  stray  so  far 
while  studying  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  Wallachians,  his  zeal  wiU 
lead  him  to  survey  the  wall  thrown  by  that  emperor  across  the  isthmus, 
and  at  the  same  time  look  after  the  fiiuna  and  flora  of  that  region,  he-'mii 
be  rendering  an  important  service  both  to  archssology  and  natural-historr. 
Without  doubt  Liverpool  has  several  men  conversant  with  both,  as  well  as 
many  eminent  men  of  other  sciences  who  reflect  great  credit  upon  their 
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totm,  and  doubtless  the  Historic  Society  will  bring  out  much  latent  talent. 
To  them  these  hints  will  be  quite  unnecessaiy.  You  have  one  of  by-gone 
dajB,  your  poet-historian,  Boscoe,  to  whom  all  honour  is  due,  and  you  may 
be  jostly  proud  of  another  natiye  of  liyerpool,  Swainson,  who  although  now 
mfaabitmg  a  distant  region,  stands  yery  prominently  forward  as  a  most 
accomplished  naturalist  and  author. 

I  will  now  conclude  with  a  verse  of  CSampbeirs,  on  the  wild  flowers,  which 
beaotifolly  shadows  forth  that  combination  of  sciences  for  which  I  am 
contending,  and  had  I  thought  of  it  sooner  it  might  have  served  me  for  a 

motto: — 

«  Not  ft  pastoral  song  has  a  pleasanter  tone 
Than  ye  speak  to  my  heart,  little  wildlings  of  Jane, 

Of  old  rain'd  castles  yon  tell — 
Where  I  thought  it  delightftd  your  heanties  to  find 
When  the  magie  of  nature  just  hreath'd  on  the  mind 

And  yoor  blossoms  were  part  of  her  speU.** 


On  the  Results  of  the  Self-reoistebing  Tide  Gauge. 

By  lAeuienant  W.  Lord,  R.N, 
(BaAB  dSra  Apbil,  1800.) 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  Liverpool,  notwithstanding  its  importance, 
faas  possessed  a  self-registering  tide  gauge  for  Httle  more  than  tweWe 
numtfas,  while  other  ports  of  far  inferior  importance  have  been  able  to 
boast  its  possession  for  many  years.  There  are  two  of  these  connected 
ivith  what  is  officially  termed  '*  the  port  of  Liyerpool,**  both  of  which  were 
amstnicted  by  the  dock  surveyor  in  the  close  of  the  year  1853.  One  is 
at  Hilbre  Island,  the  eastern  entmnce  of  the  river  Dee,  and  the  other  at 
St  George's  Dock,  Liverpool.  They  were  intended  to  commence  operations 
on  the  first  of  Januaiy,  1854,  but  practically  it  was  about  the  15th  of  the 
month.  The  machinery,  which  is  by  Newman,  of  E^ent  street,  London, 
consistB  of  a  cylinder  or  "  drum  "  connected  with  a  dock.  The  cylinder 
carries  round  with  it  in  its  revolutions  a  prepared  sheet  of  paper,  on  which 
hoQiB  are  marked  in  one  direction  and  feet  in  the  direction  at  right  angles 
to  it  in  dark  lines.  Each  of  these  is  subdivided  by  fEunter  lines  into  more 
minute  spaces,  representing  respectively  quarters  of  hours  and  three-inch 
spaces.    The  large  landing  stage  at  the  George's  pier  forms  the  float, 
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ahd  is  connected  with  the  machinery  of  the  gauge ;  and  at  Hilhre  IsUnd  a 
topper  float  xiBea  and  falls  in  a  well,  which  always  exhibits  the  saa  lerd, 
being  connected  with  the  tide  by  a  ^hon.  A  pencil,  connected  with  the 
floaly  works  horizontally  on  the  surfiace  of  the  paper,  the  cylinder  makiDg 
sai  entire  revolution  with  it  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Four  large  and  beautiful  diagrams  now  laid  upon  the  table,  each  ex- 
hibit the  diurnal  rise  and  &11  of  the  tide  for  a  period  of  six  months.  ^^ 
Two  of  them  show  the  working  of  the  gauge  for  the  whole  year  at  St  — -- 
George*s  pier,  and  the  other  two  give  the  same  results  for  HiUmw  Idasd.  — 
The  difference  shown  at  two  points  so  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  so  -7^ 
thoroughly  sutrject  to  the  same  general  influences,  is  such  as  not  to  call  for  — 
any  special  remark.  The  former  tables,  however,  have  annexed  to  them  a  — 
daily  registiy  of  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  height  of  the  — 
barometer  also ;  for  the  whole  of  the  year  1854.  These  fstcts  have  been 
famished  by  Mr.  Hartnup,  from  the  observations  made  at  the  Liverpool 
Observatory ;  and  they  are  of  great  importance  in  ascertaining  how  fiir 
the  ordinary  tidal  changes  are  influenced  by  ^<^  wind  and  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  marine  surveyor  has  also  been  at  great  pains  in  making  out 
monthly  tables,  showing  the  difference  between  the  calculated  and  actual 
times  and  heights  of  high  water.  The  former  were  obtained  from  Holden's 
tide  tables,  the  latter  were  furnished  by  the  gauge  at  Geoi^e*s  pier.  These 
wUl,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  form  a  body  of  most  valuable  data,  from 
which  important  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

In  the  year  1864  there  were  231  tides  plus,  113  minus,  and  22  agreeiDg 
exactly  with  Holden's  tide  table.  The  greatest  rise  of  water  was  Febmary 
28th,  when  it  reached  the  height  of  20  feet  2  inches  above  the  old  dock 
BiU,  or  30  feet  7  inches  in  all.  The  reasons  were,  that  it  was  a  spring 
tide,  the  wind  was  W.N.W.,  and  it  was  blowing  strong  at  the  time.  The 
least  rise  of  water  was  on  October  15th,  when  the  range  of  tide  was  only 
7  feet  9  inches  from  high  to  low  water.  This  was  a  neap  tide ;  the  wind 
was  M.W.,  and  it  was  blowing  gently. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  tide  gauge  and  Holden's  tables  was 
two  feet  eight  inches  plus,  occurring  on  the  17th  of  February.  The  tidal 
curve  presents  a  remarkable  variation  on  that  occasion,  the  wind  being  near 
its  greatest  force,  or  with  a  horizontal  motion  of  965,  and  the  barometer 
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being  29.443.  The  smallest  difference  between  the  gauge  and  the  tabl^ 
was  two  feet  wt  inches  minus,  the  wind  being  then  S.S.W.  and  W.,  willi 
a  hozizontal  motion  of  838,  and  the  barometer  being  30.279. 

The  barometer  stood  at  its  maximum,  30.587,  on  the  12th  of  October ; 
and  at  its  minimum,  28.762,  on  the  7th  of  January. 

The  horizontal  motion  of  the  wind  was  the  greatest  on  the  18th  of 
Felnmaij,  when  it  reached  1039  miles,  or  43^  miles  an  hour.  Its  direction 
was  N.W.,  and  the  barometer  29.774.  The  horizontal  motion  was 
least  on  ihe  12th  of  February,  when  it  was  89  miles,  or  3}  miles  per 
hoar.    The  direction  was  then  N.  and  E.,  and  the  barometer  30.323. 

[The  Council  of  the  Society,  have  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Dock 
Committee,  to  publish  the  liverpool  Tidal  Chart  in  their  Volume.] 


Oh  the  liEFiDOPTEBons  Insects  of  the  Distbigt  aeound  Liyebpool, 
wnH  some  of  the  causes  of  the  Abundance  ob  Scarcity  of  Insects. 

By  Charles  Stuart  Qregton. 
(Rbad  Maboh  10th,  18G5.) 


In  entering  upon  this  subject,  I  beg  to  remark  that  I  have  confined 
myself  to  a  distance  of  ten  or  at  most  twelve  miles  from  the  Exchange. 
In  doing  so,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  omit  many  species  which  are  unfortu- 
nately recorded  as  belonging  to  this  district  in  Byerley*s  "  Fauna  of 
Liyerpool,**  but  which  ha?e  never  been  taken  within  from  twenty-three  to 
thirty-liYe  miles  of  Liverpool.  I  have  also  omitted  several  species  which  are 
stated  to  be  *'  plentiful  everywhere,"  '*  taken  at  New  Brighton/'  '*  beyond 
New  Ferry,"  ^.,  &c,,  but  which  have  never  been  taken  in  the  North  of 
Frngland.  As  a  set-off  against  this  seeming  reduction  in  our  *'  Fauna,*' 
I  am  able  to  add  many  species,  especially  scarce  ones,  to  our  list,  and  also 
to  assign  localities  within  the  district  to  many  species  for  which  the  Fauna 
would  send  us  twenty  or  thirty  miles. 

In  preparing  the  list  which  accompanies  this  paper,  I  have  only  one 
olgect  in  view,  viz.,  to  give  as  correct  information  as  I  possibly  can  respect 
ing  every  species  which  I  have  taken  myself,  or  which  I  have  known  other 
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persons  to  haye  met  with.    For  I  hold  that  all  works  on  natonl  lustcny 
should  speak  only  of  well-ascertained  facts. 

I  feel  that  I  have  a  diy  subject  to  treat  upon,  and  shall  therefore  endei- 
Tour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Without  entering  into  a  description  of  the  district,  (which  is  well  known 
to  the  members  of  the  Historic  Society),  I  may  say  I  consider  that  ten  oi 
at  most  tweke  mOes  is  as  far  as  we  can  possibly  go  for  natural  histoxy  pur- 
poses, without  interfering  with  the  districts  which  properly  belong  to  ooi 
neighbours.  I  can  refer  with  certainty  to  eyeiy  spedea  in  the  list  as  baviog 
been  taken  within  the  limits  which  I  haye  named,  except  one  species  wbidi 
is  only  named  to  induce  those  who  have  opportunity  to  tiy  to  find  it  within 
our  bounds,  it  having  been  found  a  yeiy  short  distance  without  the  linuts. 

We  have  in  Britain  sixty-five  species  of  butterflies,  and  my  list  oantaios 
thirty-five  species,  or  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  those  found  in  England. 

Of  moths  we  haye  Sphingida^  fourteen    species    against  thirty-fooi 
species  in  Britain,  which  is  a  great  proportion,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  genus  *'  TrochiLium"  has  nine  species  in  it,  only 
one  of  which  has  been  taken  in  this  district.     Of  ^* BomJbycidm'^  we  biTe 
forty-six  species  against  ninety-three  in  the  British  list,  and  in  ^ocdmk.oi 
true  night-flying  moths,  we  haye  173  against  296  species  recorded  ss 
British.   This  shows  a  result  unexpected  by  the  most  sanguine,  and  proves 
that  the  district  is  yery  rich,  and  has  been  well  worked  up,  though  of  conne 
it  is  not  exhausted.    Of  PyraUda  we  have  about  twenty-six  species  against 
sixty-throe,  a  greater  proportion  than  might  be  expected,  as  many  of  this 
family  are  confined  to  mountains,  limestone,  and  chalk  districts.    In  Cnxm- 
bida,  a  group  belonging  to  the  PyraUda^  we  have  about  thirty  agunst 
about  seyenty  species,  and  in  Oeovneirada  we  have  about  147  species  agunst 
263,  again  about  fifty  per  cent     Of  Tortricida  we  have  about  1 40  species 
against  about  280,  or  fifty  per  cent  of  those  in  Doubleday's  Catalogue. 

I  am  now  working  upon  the  "  Teneida^''  and  hope  shortly  to  produce  a 
list  of  them,  which  will  be  useful  to  all  who  follow  me  in  the  study  of  this 
difficult  section  of  Lepidoptera. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  "  where  birds  frequent  there  are  insects,'' 
and  this  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  an  entomologist  on  finding  a 
locality  where  birds  are  scarce,  or  where  they  only  come  to  breed,  or  when 
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they  are  destroyed  by  foolish  &nner8  as  fast  as  they  come,  says,  this  is  the 
place  for  insects,  and  straightway  fits  up  his  net,  and  daubs  his  sugar  on 
the  trees. 

Cheshire  is  a  very  heaven  for  an  entomologist.  The  birds  are  destroyed 
without  mercy.  Sparrows  are  scarce  in  many  villages,  so  the  insects 
mvage  the  crops,  when  they  themselves  ought  to  have  filled  the  crops  of  the 
birds.  The  sparrows,  chaffinches,  greenfinches,  and  bullfinches  are  hunted 
down,  and  all  but  exterminated;  even  the  beautiful  blue  tit,  perhaps  the  most 
useful  bird  we  have  in  a  garden,  is  shot  in  Cheshire  by  men  who  do  not 
know  their  friends.  They  see  him  hanging  and  peeping  into  eveiy  crevice ; 
around  every  twig  he  goes,  and  every  time  he  bores  into  a  bud  he  brings 
out  an  egg,  a  larva,  or  a  pupa,  and  is  punished,  nay  destroyed,  whilst  doing 
his  best  to  destroy  the  vermin  which  nature  gives  for  his  food. 

I  have  visited  several  villages  in  this  district  where  sparrow  heads  are 
paid  for  by  foolish  overseers,  and  have  invariably  found  farmers  grumbling 
about  "fblight  it*  apples,"  "crumbled  plumbs,"  "  cherry  trees  wi*outleeaves," 
"blotched  pears,"  &c,,  and  blaming  all  sorts  of  thunder-storms,  close  or 
sultry  days,  bewitched  trees,  &c.,  but  never  once  blaming  themselves  for 
destroying  the  things  sent  by  nature  to  prevent  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
from  beii^  eaten  up. 

I  have  visited  land  infested  with  cockchafiers'  larvae,  and  have  heard  men 
who  ought  to  know  better,  say,  that  "between  th'  crows  and  th'  grubs 
th*  crops  'er  spoilt,"  and  priding  themselves  that  they  have  at  last  got  rid 
of  one  of  "th*  varmin — ^th'  crows."  I  have  seen  patches  of  turnips,  half  an 
acre  each,  with  one  or  more  grubs  in  every  plant,  and  have  seen  the  crows 
and  starlings  shot  down  or  chased  away  from  places  not  yet  much  injured, 
when,  if  let  alone,  they  would  have  cured  the  disorder  as  they  devoured 
the  larvae,  and  the  week  following  have  heard  that  "th*  comer  where  them 
there  crows  wad  goo*  hes  clean  gone,  every  turmit  rotten.*' 

I  have  spent  much  time  trying  to  convince  my  prcrjudiced  friends  that 
the  crows  and  other  birds  were  their  best  friends,  that  they  were  the  enemy 
natiiTe  had  sent  to  eat  up  emd  destroy  the  grubs  and  insects,  that  one  crow 
did  more  good  than  two  men  could  do,  and  that  one  sparrow  destroyed  more 
lanra  in  one  day  than  several  men  could. 

To  convince  a  farmer  that  sparrows  are  useful  and  valuable  to  him  in 


the  &ce  of  his  pease  rooted  up,  is  not  easy ;  hut  to  conTince  him  that 
chaffinches  and  huMnches  are  prizahle  on  his  estate,  whilst  the  huds  and 
hlossoms  of  his  cheriy  and  gooseherry  trees  are  strewed  on  the  ground,  is  a 
much  more  difficult  task ;  and  to  convince  him  that  crows  are  worth  paying 
for  on  his  land,  with  the  fact  that  sundiy  potatoes  which  he  has  lately 
planted  are  rooted  up  hefore  his  eyes,  is  a  Herculean  task,  especially  when 
we  take  into  consideration  his  antecedents,  and  when  we  consider  how  he 
loves  to  do  as  lus  "fayther"  and  his  "gronfayther"  did  hefore  him.  Yet 
this  is  the  task  which  the  entomologist  who  loves  his  neighbour  has  to 
undertake  and  cany  out.  To  shew  the  agriculturist  that  in  considention 
of  about  four  or  five  weeks'  food,  half  in  spring  and  half  when  the  crops 
are  ripe  for  the  sickle,  his  feathered  friends  will  keep  down  the  natoral 
enemies  of  his  crops,  and  ensure  him  an  average  return.  To  shew  him 
that  every  bird  on  his  estate  is  money  in  his  pocket,  is  a  difficult  under- 
taking, but  is  nevertheless  the  fact. 

The  most  I  can  get  the  farmers  to  giant  is  that  robins  and  throstles  are 
innocent  things  because  they  dont  eat  com,  they  will  not  admit  that  they 
are  useful,  but  being  innocent  they  let  them  live. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  food  of  these  birds,  in  order  to  shew  how  useful 
they  are  to  the  agriculturist,  and  how  destructive  to  the  food  of  the 
entomologist^s  cabinet. 

In  winter  the  gronivorous  birds  feed  upon  the  seeds  of  grass  and  weeds 
of  every  description,  thus  saving  th^  farmer  much  labour ;  they  also  obtain 
berries  and  other  wild  fruits,  and  «  few  stray  grains  of  com  around  stacks 
and  bam  doors. 

In  spring  they  obtain  food  from  buds  and  young  shoots  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  sometimes  get  a  good  breakfast  of  pea,  turnip,  or  cabbage  seed, 
with  mustard  or  cress  as  condiment,  and  shortly  afterwards  have  a  yoomg 
brood  to  provide  with  soft  food,  and  the  larvae,  now  just  beginning  to  nvage 
the  trees  and  grasses,  supply  them  with  the  food  they  want,  and  without 
which  the  young  cannot  live. 

'*  See  that  sparrow  i'th  apple  tree," says  the  farmer,  "he's  biting  th 
bud  off."  Look  at  the  bud :  it  is  a  crooked  gnarled  thing,  with  a  small 
hole  in  it — empty  I  Look  at  the  next  bud  ;  in  it  you  find  a  small  grab 
eating  the  veiy  centre  of  the  shoot,  and  thus  stopping  all  growth.    This  b 


mrffyroBitia  curoeUa^  a  lepidoptQrous  insect  belonging  to  a  genus,  which 
soon  pats  a  stop  to  the  healthy  growth  of  frait  and  forest  trees,  and  shrubs, 
where  birds  are  scarce. 

See  that  chaffinch  on  the  white  or  black  thorn,  he  is  now  on  the  plumb 
tree.  Watch  him  how  he  hunts  about;  he  is  after  this  genus ;  his  food  seems 
scarce.  Oh  !  he  is  on  th*  flower  bed.  See  how  he  pulls  that  bonnie  white 
rocket.  Ah  !  ah  i  ah !  he  has  got  a  larva,  that  is  PhUella  porectella,  un., 
a  species  which  entirely  prevents  the  growth  of  this  beautiful  flower  in 
many  localities. 

liisten  to  the  chatter  in  the  cherry  tree.  See  how  the  leaves  are  pulled 
asunder,  and  away  goes  the  larva  of  Penthina  cynosbana,  linn.,  which, 
if  left  would  defoliate  the  tree. 

Id  summer  the  same  sort  of  food,  with  a  few  ripe  seeds,  satisfies  them ; 
and  in  autumn,  when  the  grain  is  ripe  and  the  trees  overbnrthened  with 
a  glorious  crop,  surely  a  few  grains  may  be  spared  for  such  good  friends 
before  it  is  housed. 

If  you  look  at  rooks,  starlings,  and  thrushes,  open  the  crop  of  each, 
and  yon  will  find  that  none  but  an  entomologist  has  any  right,  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  to  destroy  one. 

Let  us  now  take  the  food  of  the  small  softrbilled  birds,  and  we  shall 
see  that  destructive  as  the  hard-billed  birds  are  amongst  weed  seed  and 
laiTse,  the  soft-billed  birds  play  a  most  important  part  amongst  the  "  aphidecs'* 
and  ^'Ichneumonideie."  Without  them  in  many  seasons  our  fruit  trees  would 
be  80  choked  np  with  what  is  generally  called  blight  and  honey  dew,  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  night  or  morning  dew, 
and  so  could  not  ripen  any  fruit.  It  is  true  a  shower  of  rain  clears  all 
the  aphides  away,  but  showers  of  rain  do  not  come  eveiy  day  in  dry 
seasons.  And  then  we  have  the  whole  family  of  ichneumons  to  be  kept 
down  by  the  soft-billed  birds — if  thoy  were  not  checked  the  hard- billed 
birds  would  be  short  of  food  for  tJieir  young  The  ichneumonideffi  are 
principally  bred  and  fattened  upon  lepidopterous  larva,  so  that,  without  a 
check  upon  them,  lepidoptera  would  soon  become  things  that  were ;  but 
nature,  in  its  infinite  wisdom,  has  provided  the  check  which  man,  in  his 
ignonince,  shoots  down,  or  at  most  lets  live  because  he  thinks  it  innocent. 

When  birds  are  scarce  from  want  of  shelter,  as  upon  the  sand  hills  of 
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our  coast,  lepidoptera  abound ;  but  even  here  nature  sends  a  check  npon 
them  and  upon  the  ichneumonidese,  the  ground  builders  breed  and  find  food 
for  their  young  on  these  sterile  wastes.  Skylarks,  tit-larks,  and  cuckoos 
are  in  profusion  during  summer,  and  finches  breed  all  around  the  ¥faBte— 
and  though  finches  are  true  seed  feeders,  they  make  their  young  fat,  and 
sing  upon  insects  alone,  until  their  proper  food  (seed)  is  ripe. 

In  open  springs  when  the  ichneumons  are  called  to  life  early  by  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  lepidopterous  larvse  suffer  severely,  and  our  summer 
campaigns  must  be  confined  to  districts  where  the  birds  are  not  destroyed, 
or  our  journeys  will  be  bootless. 

Late  springs  are  decidedly  the  best  for  the  lepidopterologist^  for  as  early 
springs  bring  the  ichneumons  to  life  before  the  summer  birds  come,  so  kte 
springs  keep  them  back  until  their  enemies  are  here  and  on  the  look-out 
for  them.  But  supposing  the  birds  to  be  late,  nature  provides  another 
check  upon  them  by  sending  us  a  few  nights'  frost,  which,  without  injonng 
the  lepidopterous  larva,  entirely  destroys  the  hymenopterous  and  dipterous 
insects  which  have  perfected  themselves.  It  is  when  the  trees  and  shrubs 
are  cut  up  with  east  winds  in  spring  that  the  lepidopterist  may  expect 
a  bad  season — the  food  of  the  larva  being  destroyed,  the  insect  dies. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
insects.  That  there  are  other  causes  no  one  can  dispute,  but  as  the  boo^ 
of  nature  is  open  to  all,  I  leave  it  to  the  perusal  of  all,  feeling  convinced 
that  whoever  reads  a  page  in  it  will  wish  to  finish  the  chapter. 

Class  INSECTA. 

Order  Lepidoptera. 

Section  3.     Heterocera. 

BOMBTCI  FORMES. 
(NOCTO*    LiHN.) 

Family   1. 

NOOTUA  BOMBYCIDI^  Bdv. 

Genus  Thyatyra  Och. 

Group  1. 

T.  derasa, '  Linn. — Plentiful  at  sugar  in  Bidston  pleasure  grounds,  and 
at  Hale.     Sparingly  at  Birchwood,  and  the  Dingle.     July. 
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Gboup  2. 

37.  batis,  Linn. — Not  scarce  at  Bromborougb,  in  a  wood  near  Spittal 
Station,  and  plentiful  at  Hale.  A  few  may  be  got  in  the  plantations 
at  Wallasey.    June.     Sugar. 

Gmus  Cymotophoba  Tr. 
Group  1. 

O.  duplaris,  Linn. — ^Between  Robj  and  Huyton  Quany,  and  in  Cbesbire 

where  Alders  grow.     End  of  May. 
C7-  dUuta,  W.V. — ^Abundant  at  Hale  in  the  Oak  Woods.     I  have  taken 

a  few  around  Eastham.    August.     Sugar. 
C.  fiavieomisy  Esp. — First  taken  by  Benjamin  Cooke  at  Eastham,  since 

then  has  been  taken  all  round  the  district.     Mr.  Almond  takes  it  at 

light     April. 
O.  ridenSy  Fab. — ^I  have  only  seen  one  specimen  of  this  splendid  species 

taken  in  this  district.     It  was  taken  in  the  Boor's  Wood,  Hale,  by 

Frederick  Hitchmough.     April. 

Family    2. 
Bryophilid^  Gn. 
Gmm  Bbtophila  Tr. 
jB-  perUiy  W.V. — Common  under  coping  stones  in  August. 

Family    3. 

BombyooiDjE  Bdv. 

Oenm  Dipthera  Och. 

X>.  OHon,  Sepp. — ^Two  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  near  Hooton 
some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Harris.     Should  come  to  sugar  in  May. 

Gema  Acronycta  Och. 

j±.  tridens  f  Robs,  Pdy  Lin. — Abundant  everywhere. 

^.   leporina,  Lin. — ^Larva   beaten    from    young    birches  at  Simonswood 

Moss.     Birchwood  and  Bidston  in  September  and  October.     Perfect 

insect  at  sugar  in  May. 

The  typical  leporina  is  bred  from  a  Canary  coloured  larva,  and  the 

variety  (?)    Bradyporina  of  Trietch  is  bred  from  a  greenish  straw 

coloured  caterpiUar, 

Group  4. 

^.  megacqfhala,  De  G.— Comes  freely  to  sugar  where  white  Poplars 
grow.    May. 

Group  5. 

j£^  Alni.,  Lin. — I  have  seen  three  larvse  of  this  species,  and  one  perfect 
insect  come  to  sugai'in  June,  1850,  at  Speke  Hall. 

^.  lAgtutriy  De  G. — ^A  scarce  insect  at  sugar  in  May.  Speke,  Hale  and 
Rainbill. 
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Gboup  6. 

A.  Rumicis^  Lin. — Abundant  on  Sugar  in  May. 

A,  Solids  J  Curtis. — I  have   this  year  taken  a  specimen  of  Salices.    1 

found  it  on  a  stone  wall  at  Bidston. 
A»  Menyanthidis,  Esp. — Not  \mcommon  on  the  Mosses.    June.    Found 

on  the  Heath,  and  males  taken  with  a  female  at  dusk. 

Section  4.«^GENtJiNiB. 

Family  1. 

Leucanid£  Gn. 

Genus  Leucania  Och. 

Group  1. 

L.  conigera,  W.V. — On  Ragwort  flowers  at  New  Brighton  and  Dacre  BirL 
Mr.  Almond. 

Group  2. 
L.  Lithargyiia,  Esp. — Abimdant  near  the  Coast  on  sugar.    June  and  July. 

Group  3. 

L.  obsoleta, — My  friend  Thomas  Townley  used  to  take  this  species  freely 
on  Bidston  Marsh.  End  of  June.  I  have  only  met  with  a  few  of  it 
at  rest  on  reeds,  about  1 1  o'clock,  p.m. 

L.  littoralis,  Curtis. — Plentiful  on  the  sand  hills  in  July  and  Augost, 
comes  to  sugar. 

L.  pudorina,  "W.V.—  First  taken  by  T.  Townley  and  G.  Crozier.  We 
were  crossing  Bidston  Marsh  to  shelter  from  a  storm,  when  we  foond 
them  creeping  out  of  the  wet  reeds  and  grass ;  took  pity  on  them  ami 
sheltered  them  in  our  collecting  boxes.     End  of  July. 

L.  Comma,  Lin. — Abundant.     Sugar  in  June. 

L,  Straminea, Tr. — I  have  specimens  taken  by  myself  from  flowersgrowing 
in  ditches  between  Leasowe  Lighthouse  and  the  Meols.  Tney  fly 
late.     Also  taken  by  T.  Townley. 

L.  impura,  Albin. — Plentiful  on  thistle  and  rush  flowers  at  dusk  in  July. 

L.  pollens,  Lin. — ^May  be  taken  in  company  with  Impuia. 

Genus  Nonaqria  Och. 

Group  1. 
N,fulva,  Hub. — Plentiful  on  mosses  and  swamps.   Comes  to  light  freely. 

Group  2. 

N,  TyphcB,  Naturf. — Plentiful  where  Typhae  latifolia  and  T.  augustifoUa 
grow.     Pupa  in  the  stems  of  these  plants  in  August. 

N,  lutosa,  Hub. — Plentiful  upon  Bidston  Marsh.  At  rest  on  reeds, 
&c.,  at  night.     September  and  October. 
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Family  8. 

APAMIDiB  Gn. 

First  division  of  Family.    (Gortynides.) 

Genus  Gortyna  Och. 

O.  Jlavago^  W.V.  —Pupa  may  be  taken  from  the  stems  of  thisdes  and 
rag-weed,  in  August  and  September.  Cut  close  to  the  root.  Comes 
to  light  in  September. 

Genus  Hydroecia  Gn. 

Group  1. 

H.  NictUans,  lin. — Plentiful  at  Simonswood  Moss.  A  few  specimens 
may  be  got  on  flowers  aroimd  New  Brighton,  in  September. 

Group  3. 

HI  I^etasetis,  Doub. — I  have  this  year  foimd  the  larva  within  our  district. 

Feeds  on  the  roots  of  Petasitis  vulgaris. 
H,  tnicacea,  £sp. — Plentiful  at  gas  lamps. 

Second  division  of  Family  (Xylophasides.) 
Genus  Axylia  Hu. 
JL.  putris,  lin. — Common  in  lanes.    June  and  July. 

Genus  Xylophasia  Steph. 

^.  rurea.  Fab. — Plentiful  everywhere.     Variety  combusta  on  sugar  at 

Wallasey.    June. 
jr.  lUhoxylcBa^  W.V. — In  profusion  in  J\me  and  July.     Sugar. 
X»  siMbltMris^  Esp. — The  Boorswood,  Hale,  is  the  only  locality  I  know  for 

this  species  in  this  district.     Sugar  early  in  July. 
-?•  polyodon,  Lin. — Everywhere  in  summer  on  sugar. 
2C  Hepatica,  Lin. — ^Near  Hargrave  Hall  at  Hale  and  Croxteth.     On  sugar 

in  July.     Not  plentiful. 

Genus  Neurta  Gn. 

^\.  Saponarice,  De  G. — A  single  specimen  taken  by  myself  between  EainbUl 
and  Ditton,  in  J\ily.     Sugar. 

Third  division  of  Family  (Episemides.) 

Genus  Heuophobus  Bdv. 

B'.  Popularis,  Fab. — Comes  freely  to  light.      Near  old  grass  lands,  in 
August  and  September. 

Genus  Char^eus  St. 

O*  Oraminis,  Lin. — ^May  be  taken  as  popularis  is,  from  June  to  August, 

Fourth  division  of  Family  (True  Apemides.) 
Genus  Cerigo  St. 
£7.  CyihsTM. — ^Plentiful  at  sugar  all  roimd  the  coast.    July. 
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Genus  Luperina  Bdv. 

L,  testacea,  W.  V. — Abundant  on  gas  lamp  in  August  and  September. 
L.  csspUeSy  W.V. — ^Wallasey   sand  hills    and   Crosby  Warren,  at  light. 
August  to  September. 

Genttt  Mamustba  Och. 

Group  2. 

M,  abjecta,  Hb. — This  is  a  scarce  species  here.  Mr.  Abnond  has  taken 
tiiree  specimens  at  sugar  in  Cheshire.     July,  early  in  August. 

M.  anceps,  Hb. — Not  uncommon  at  sugar  in  the  plantations  at  Wallasej. 
June. 

M,  albicolen,  Sepp. — Freely  under  banks  on  the  sand  hills  in  June. 

M.  Brassica,  lin. — Abundant. 

M.  Perdcara,  Lin. — Larva  on  Clematis  in  gardens.     October. 

Genus  Apamka  Och. 

Group  1. 

A,  basilineay  W.V. — Very  abimdant.     May  and  June. 

A,  gemina,  Hub. — Gardens  and  old  lanes.     May,  Jime  and  July.    Sugar. 

A,  unanimes,  Hub.  ? — Pupa  at  the  foot  of  moss  grown  trees.    Hale,  Rren- 

ton,  and  Croxteth.     Sugar  in  July. 
A.  oculea,  Lin. — ^Abundant. 

Genus  Miana  St. 

M,  strigUiSt  Lin. — Plentiful  on  sugar  in  July  and  August. 

M.  fasciuncula.  How. — In  profusion  on  the  coast.     July  and  August. 

Flowers  and  at  Sugar. 
M,/uruncula,  W.V.  —Plentiful  near  old  grass  lands.     Sugar.    July. 
M.  arcuosa,  How. — Halewood,  Bidston  Marsh,  and  in  moist  meadows  at 

Altcar.     Sitting  on  long  grass.     June. 

Genus  Ceuena  Steph. 

C  Howarthii,  Curt. — Plentiful  on  wet  parts  of  Simonswood  Moss.    Flies 
at  dusk.    August. 

Family  4. 

CARADRINIDiE  Bdv. 

Genus  Grakesia  Steph. 
G,  trilinea,  W.V. — Plentiful  around  the  coast.     Sugar.     May  and  June. 

Genus  Caradrina  Och. 
Group  2. 

C.  Morpheus,  Nat. — May  be  taken  on  the  coast  in  June  and  July  ^ 

Sugar. 
C.  Alsines,  Bork.     Taken  amongst   '*  Blanda,"  which  it  resembles.    It 

has  hitherto  been  overlooked,  and  is  new  to  the  British  list. 
C  hlatida,  W.V. — Comes  freely  to  sugar  in  July  and  August  in  plantatioos 

at  Wallasey.     Its  larra  comes  to  sugar  in  spring. 
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Gkoup  8. 
C.  cubUmUtriSt  W.V. — In  profusion  everywhere. 

Family  6. 

NoctuiDjB. 

•  Qmu8  RusiNA  St. 

R  ten^osa,  Hb.  Birchwood  is  the  best  locality  for  this  species.  June 
and  July.     Sugar. 

Gemis  Aasons  Och. 

Group  1. 

A,  valUgera,  W.V. — ^PlentiM  at  Kew  Brighton. 

A.  annexa,  Tr.— I  obtained  a  single  specimen  of  this  species  from  a  well- 
sinker,  who  took  it  in  his  own  window  on  the  sandhills  at  light,  some 
years  ago,  it  is  now  in  Mr.  Edleston's  collection. 

It  is  said  to  be  an  American  species.    Let  our  collectors  keep  a 
sharp  look  out  for  small  dull  suffusa  (?)  annexa. 
A.  9uffu$a,  W.V. — Plentiful  on  sugar  in  September  and  on  sallows  in 
spring. 

Group  2. 

A.  saueia,  Engr.— This  species  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Bobson  in 
October,  and  Mr.  Almond  in  September ;  and  I  took  one  June  20, 
1853,  at  Wallasey. 

Group  4. 

A.  9$getwn^  W.V. — ^In  profusion  on  the  coast  in  June  and  July  under  dead 

leaves  and  grass,  and  on  sugar. 
A,  Limigera,  Steph. — I  haye  only  seen  one  of  this  splendid  species  taken 

in  this  district,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  non-collector. 
A.  exdamationiSj  Lin. — Plentiful.     Sugar.    June,  July  and  August. 
A,  corticea,  W.V. — ^Abundant  at  Sugar.     Crosby  and  Wallasey.      July  and 

August. 
A. ? — A  new  species  in  my  collection.    From  Crosby. 

Group  5. 

A.  RaptBt  Hub. — I  have  seen  a  specimen  of   KapsB  taken  near  Bun 

com,  but  as  I  cannot  extend  our  district  to  take  eyeiything  in  I 

see,  I  merely  note  this  that  our  practical  men  may  look  after  this 

valuable  species. 
A.  cunoTta,  Naturt. — In  profusion  on  the  sand-hills,  under  dead  leaves, 

&c, 
A,  nigricans  ?  Lin.  Fumosa^  W.V. — ^I  breed  this  insect  from  the  larva.    I 

take  at  sugar  around  the  moss,  and  take  the  perfiect  insect  on  flowers 

in  August  and  September. 
A.  TrUicij  Liu. — ^Plentiful  on  the  sand  hills  in  August. 
A.  AqmUnay  W.V. — Is  scarce  here,  I  take  it  at  Litherland  and  Maghull 

ixi  Joly  on  flowers. 
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A,  obeUsca  f  Obdiscoidss  f  On,  Hub. — ^This  species  has  been  takeo  her« 
amongst  Tritici  and  OTerlooked.  I  have  taken  it  at  Stoorton  and 
seen  it  taken  at  Crosby,  blowers.  August.  Mr.  Greening  took  one 
near  New  Brighton. 

Gboup  7. 

A,  Agathina,  Dup. — May  be  taken  on  the  wing  at  Simonswood  moss. 

Dusk.  One  specimen  taken  by  M.  Almond  on  the  coast.  Aug.  1854. 
A.  porphyrea,  W.  V. — Plentiful  where  heath  grows.  On  the  wing.  Eyeimig. 
A.  pracoxj  lin. — May  be  taken  freely  at  Crosby  and  Wallasey  under  orer- 

hanging  banks  and  dead  herbage. 

A,  pyropkila,  W.V. — I  do  not  yet  know  the  proper  way  to  find  this 
species.  I  haye  taken  a  few  on  flowers  and  at  light.  July  and 
August.    Bidston  and  Old  Swan. 

Genua  Tbipk£na  Och. 

T,  Jantkina,  Geoff. — Plentiful  around  Garston.     Seems  fond  of  hiding 

in  holly  bushes.     July. 
T,  fimbria,   Lin. — Larvae  plentiful  between  Wallasey  and  Leasowe  in 

March  and  April.     Comes  sparingly  to  sugar  in  July. 
T,  interjectat  Hb. — Not  scarce  on  rag- wort  flowers  at  New  Brighton  in 

August,  about  1 1  p.m. 
T.  Orbonat  Nat. — In  profusion. 
T,  pronuba,  Albin.  — ^Abounds. 

Genus  Noctua  Lin. 
Group  1. 

N,  glareom,  Esp.  — Stourton  and  Woolton.  Found  sitting  on  long  grass 
with  a  lamp  at  night.     September. 

Group  2. 
V,  augur,  Fab. — On  sugar  all  summer. 

Group  8. 
N,  plecta,  Lin. — Abundant  amongst  blackberry  bushes. 

Group  4. 

N.  C.  nigrum. — Abimdant  all  summer. 

N,  triangulum,  Hufh. — Not  an  abundant  species  here.     Ragwort  flowers 

have  produced  a  few  and  some  have  been  bred  from  laime  taken  at 

Old  Swan,  by  Mr.  Harrison. 
N,  rhombaidea,  Tr. — One  specimen  taken  between  Linacre  and  Bootle  on 

the  wing  is  all  I  have  seen  of  this  species. 
N.  brunea,  W.V  — Not  common  in  this  district.      Larva  comes  to  sogar 

in  spring  at  Wallasey  occasionally. 
N, /estiva,  W.V. — ^Abundant  at  sugar  in  old  lanes.    July  and  August. 
.AT.  Dahlii,  Hb. — Hargreave  Hall  and  at  Hooton  in  September,  on  sugar. 
N.  bella,  Bork. — Plentiful  upon  flowers  and  at  sugar  in  summer. 
N,  umbrosa,  Hb. — On  the  coast  on  flowers  and  at  sugar.    August. 
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III.  B(ya,  W.V. — Abundant  everywhere. 

N,  neglscUij  Hb. — Onlj  two  specimens  have  been  taken,  one  by  Mr.  Nixon 

at  Hale,  one  at  Hut  of  Huts  Wood.    August.     Susar. 
-AT.  xanthographt  W.V. — The  most  abimdant  Noctua  we  nave. 

Family  6. 

Obthosidb  Gn. 

Genus  Trachea  Och. 

T.  pki^)erda,  Natu.— May  be  taken  where  Scotch  firs  grow,  by  beating ; 
and  comes  to  sugar  April  and  May. 

Genus  Tceneogahfha  Gn. 

Gboup  1. 

T,  goMea,  lin. — May  be  taken  freely  by  shaking  stone  fruit  trees  when 
in  bloom,  after  dark. 

Group  2. 

T.  mbricasa.  Hoes. — Plentiful  upon  sallow  blossom. 

Group  8. 

T.  instabilis^  Roes. — On  sallows  in  bloom. 

T.  apirna,  Eng. — On  sallow  bloom  on  the  coast.     Crosby  is  the  best  place 

for  this  species. 
T,  PopuUti,  Fab. — On  sallows  about  Eastham,  Hale  and  Lydiate.     April. 
jT.  si^MliSj  Albin. — Plentiful  near  oak  woods.     March  and  April.     Sugar. 
T.  gracilis,  W.V. — Not  scarce.      On  the  small  sallo¥rs  which  grow  on  the 

sand  hills.     March  and  Apnl. 
T,  munda,  W.V  — ^A  few  may  be  got  in  the  woods  at  Hale,  Croxteth  and 

Hooton.     Sugar  and  on  sallows.     April. 
T.  cruda^  W.V. — La  profusion  where  munda  is  got. 

Genus  Orthosia  Och. 

Group  1. 

O,  suspeeta,  Hub.-— This  species  seems  scarce  here.      I  hare  taken  it  at 
sugar,  between  Stourton  and  Hargreave  Hall.    End  of  July. 

Group  3. 

O.  YpsUony  W.V. — ^Wallasey  plantations.    July.     Sugar. 

Group  4. 

O.  Ijota,  Lin.  —Plentiful  on  sugar  anywhere.    August  and  September. 
O,  MacUenta,  Hb. — Not  plentSul.    Hooton  and  Birch  Wood  are  the  best 
localities  for  it.     Sugar.    August  and  September. 

Genus  Anchocelis  Gn. 

A.  nt/ina,  Lin. — ^Freely  at  Stourton  and  Hale.    A  few  at  Bidston.    Sugar. 

September. 
A.  Pistaeina,  W.V. — Abundant  at  light  and  sugar,  and  is  as  yariable  as 

it  is  numerous. 
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A.  lunosa.  Haw. — Freely  at  sugar.     Bidston  Park  and  at  Bidston  light- 
house.    August. 
A.  lUuraf  Lin. — Firgrove,  Croxteth,  Garston  on  sugar     September. 

Gmw  Cerastis  Och. 

C,  VaecinU,  Lin.— Plentiful  on  sugar.     September  and  October. 
C,  spadicea,  W.V. — Plentiful  in  plantations  at  Wallasey.     Sugar  during 
Autumn. 

Genus  Sgopelosoma  Curtis. 

8.  saUllUia,  Lin.^-Plentiful  on  sugar  in  woods  during  autumn. 

Gentu  Xakthia  Oct 

Group  1. 

X  CUragOt  Lin. — This  species  has  been  taken  about  Holt  Hill,  Brom* 
borough,  and  the  Dingle.    July  and  August.     Sugar. 

Group  2. 

X  Cerago. — Plentiful  on  sugar  and  flowers,  particularly  at  Hale  and 
Crosby.     September, 

X  SUago,  Hb. — Plentiful  from  Crosby  station  to  Hightown,  also  at  Birch- 
wood.     September  and  October.     Sugar. 

X.  Aurago,  W.V. — Two  taken  at  Lydiate.     End  of  September. 

X,ferruginea,  W.V. — Common  in  woods.     Sugar.     September. 

Family  7. 

Cosmidj:  Gn. 

Genus  Tethea  Och. 

T,  subtiisa,  W.V. — May  be  met  with  on  sugar  in  the  plantations  at  Wal- 
lasey where  Popkurs  grow.     July. 

Genus  CosinA  Och. 

Group  1. 

C  trapezina,  Lin. — Plentiful  in  Oak  woods.     August  by  beating. 

Group  ^, 

C.  diffinis,  Lin. — I  bred  a  specimen  from  the  larva,  taken  near  Rainhill. 

August,  1852. 
(7.  affinis, — On  sugar  in  a  young  Elm  plantation  between  Hightown  and 
Sephtou.     T  have  placed  its  eggs  in  the  Plantations  at  Wallasey. 
September. 

Family  8. 

Hadenii)£  Gn. 

Genus  DiANTHiEiA,  Bdv. 

P.  eapsincola,  W.V. — Plentiful  where  catch-fly  (D,  inflata)  grows.  June. 
Over  the  flowers  at  dusk. 

D.  CucubaU,  W.V. — Same  places  as  Capsincola ;  not  so  plentiful.    Some- 

times on  sugar. 
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D.  conspersa,  W.V. — Kirby  and  Bickerstaffe.    July.     Found  sitting. 

Genua  Heoateba,  Gn. 

H.  Serena,  W.V. — In  the  plantations  at  Wallasey  and  Liscard.      Sugar. 
July  and  August. 

Genus  Pouo  Ocb. 

Group  1. 

P.  Chi, — GeneraUy  found  on  walls  and  trunks  of  trees  in  August. 
P.flavacincta,  Rces. — One  on  sugar  at  AUerton  Hall.      Two   between 
Ditton  and  Hale.    September. 

Genus  Dastpolia,  Gn. 

D.  tempU,  Seb. — GeneraUy  taken  from  the  gas  lamps  around  West  Derby 

and  Aigburth.    September  and  October. 

Genus  Epunda,  Dup. 

E.  Utidenta,  W.V. — On  gas  lamps  with  Templi,  and  comes  to  sugar. 
E.  nigra.  How. — Crosby,  Speke  and  Lydiate.     Sugar.     September. 

E.  vhninalis.  Roes. — Where  sallows  are  abundant.      Hale  and  Knowsley. 

Larra.     June.    Imago  by  beating.     July. 
E,  lAcheneay  Hb. — May  be  taken  on  the  coast  where  stone  crop  grows. 

Comes  to  light    August  and  September. 

Genus  Miselia  Och. 

Group  1. 

M,  OxycantJuB,  Albin. — Abundant  at  Sugar.     Autumn. 

Genus  Aqbiopie,  Bdv. 

A,  ApriUna,  Lin. — ^Plentiful  at  sugar  in  October. 

Genus  Phlooophera,  Och. 

Group  1. 

P.  meUcuhsa,  Ldn. — Abundant  on  sugar  from  August  to  October. 

Genus  Euplexia  St. 

E,  lucipara,  lin. — Comes  freely  to  sugar.    All  summer. 

Genv3  Aptecta  Gn. 

Group  1. 

A.  herbida,  W.Y.— At  Birch  Wood  and  Hut  of    Huts  Wood.     Sugar. 
June  and  July. 

Group  3. 

A.  occulta,  lin. — One  specimen,  said  to  have  been  taken  at  Claughton  on 

sugar,  by  Mr.  Brockholes. 
A.  nebulosa,  Hufn. — Plentiful  in  woods  at  sugar.    July. 

Group  8. 

A,  advena,  W.V. — One  from  Valerian   floweiB  at  Hale,  one  from  same 
plant  at  Lydiate.    June. 


Qenm  Hadena,  Och. 

Group  1. 
H.  adtuta,  Esp. — In  woods  on  sugar.     July. 

Group  2. 
H.  Protea,  W.V. — ^Freely  at  sugar  where  old  oaks  grow.     September. 

Group  3. 

H.  glauea,  Eleem. — Simonswood  Moss,  Stourton,  Prenton  and  Enocktonim. 

On  Heath  at  rest.    May. 
H.  d^ndna,  W.V. — Plentiful  anywhere,  end  of  May  and  June,  on  tree 

trunks. 

Group  4. 

H.  8uasaj  W.V. — May  be  taken  freely  at  sugar,  where  poplars  grow. 

H,   Oleracea,  Lin.-^In  profusion  about  weedy  gardens  from  June  to 

August 
JJ.  Pin,  Lin. — Plentiful  on  the  range  of  hills  which  commence  at  Bidston, 

and  upon  the  mosses.    June. 

Group  5. 
H.  thdllanna,  Natu. — ^An  abundant  species.     Sugar,  June. 

^  Family  9. 

Xylinid^  Gn. 

Oenus  Xylocampa  Gn. 

X,  lUhoriza,  Bark. — ^May  be  found  on  walls  and  trunks  of  trees  in  April 
and  May,  particularly  around  Holt  Hill. 

Oentu  Calogampha  St. 

Group  3. 

C  vetusta, — Occasionally  on  sugar  at  Wallasey  and  Crosby. 
C  exoUtoL — Plentiful  at    Liscard,  at  sugar,    August,  September,  and 
October. 

Oenm  Cucullia  Och. 

Group  2. 

C.  Chamomilla,  W.V. — May  be  found  on  rails  at  New  Brighton  and 
Waterloo  in  April,  and  has  been  taken,  by  Mr.  Almond,  at  Bidston 
Lighthouse. 

€,  unibratica,  Lin. — ^Plentiful  over  Honeysuckle  flowers  in  June. 

Famct^y  10. 

Heleothid^  BdY. 

Oenta  Heliothis  Och. 

H.  marginata,  Eleem. — This  species  may  be  taken  at  sugar  on  the  coast 

where  rest  arrow  grows.    July. 
H.  Armigera  f  PeUgera,   W.V. — One  specimen  taken  at  Linacre,  on  S. 

Jaoobesd  Flower.    August 
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Gmus  Akabta  Ocb. 
Gboup  2. 

A,  MyrtUUj  Bees, — Plentiful  on  the  wing  on  heaths  and  mosses.    Summer. 

Genits  Hbliodes. 

Gkoup  1. 

H,  Arbutij  Fab. — Between  Spittal  and  Parkgate,  and  at  Orrel  and  Ford. 
Flies  in  the  sun,  end  of  May. 

Section  5.    Minores. 

Family  5. 

Phaixenoid^  Gn. 

Genus  Brephos  Och. 

B.  Pariheneiu. — Birchwood,  Woolton,  on  the  wing.    May  Ist,  1849. 

VAKIEGAT^. 

Family  4. 

Plusid^  Bdv. 

Genm  Abrastola  Och. 

A.  iripLana,  Lin. — In  Gardens,  particularly  over  Valerian  Flowers.      July 
to  August    Larva  in  weedy  gardens.     September  and  October. 

Genus  Plusla.  Och. 

Group  3. 

P.  chrysUes,  Lin. — ^Flies  over  flowers  at  dusk.    June  and  August. 

P.  Festtica,  Lin. — ^Flies  over    Sweet  William   and   Iris    flowers  end  of 

May,  and  over  Annuals  end  of  August  and  September. 
P.  loia,  Lin — Flies  over  Honeysuckle  flowers  at  dusk.    July. 
P.  F.  aureum,  Engr. — ^In  profusion  around  West  Kirby  and  Frankby, 

over  Briar  flowers. 

Group  6. 

P.  Gamma,  Lin. — Abundant  about  clover  fields.    August. 

Family  8. 

Gonopterid^  Gn. 

Genus  Gonoptera  Lat. 

G.  UbatriXi  Lin. — Plentiful,  flying,  near  old  ditches.    Comes  to  sugar. 

INTRUST. 

Family  1. 

Amphipyridjb  Gn. 

Genus  Amphipyra  Och. 

Group  4. 
A,  traffopoffonu^  Tin. — ^Under  coping  stones  and  on  sugar.      August  and 
September. 
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Oenm  Mania  Tr. 
Gboitp  1. 
M.  typica,  Lin. — ^Abundant  about  brambles.      June  and  August 

Family  8. 

STnLUBID^  St. 

Oenus  Stellbia  St. 

8,  hybridata,  Hb. — On  the  wing,  at  Stoxirton  wood,  eyening.  Hangs  on 
long  dead  grass  at  night. 

EXTENSiE. 

Family  4. 

Gatacalidje:  Bdv. 

Genus  Catooala  Och. 

Gboup  1. 

C.  Fraxini,  lin. — ^Two  specimens  only  have  been  taken.  One  in  Mrs. 
Peacock  s  garden,  Saughall  Massej,  and  one  in  a  smithj,  at  Upton— 
the  latter  much  burnt. 

SERPENTINA. 

Family  % 

EucLiDiD-fi  Gn. 

Genus  Euolidia  Och. 

Group  1. 

E,  Mi.,  Lin. — Plentifully  flying  over  meadows  at  Kirkby,  Hale,  Lydiate, 

and  Park^ate.    May.    Daytime. 
E,  glyphica,  Lin. — ^Rock  Ferry,  Sutton,  and  Speke.    June. 

Family  3. 

Poaphilid^  Gn. 

Genus  Phytomelra  Haw. 

P.  JEnea,  W. V. — ^Plentiful  on  Simonswood  Moss  and  Prenton  Hill,  on  the 
wing,  eyening.    May. 


[The  foregoing  is  only  a  portion  of  the  entire  list  The  remainder,  which  VM  not 
ready  in  time  to  go  to  press,  is  reserred  for  a  future  Tolnme  of  the  TWtf- 
aotions. — Ed.] 
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PROCEEDINGS, 

SEVENTH     SESSION,    185^1-55 


ANNUAL   GENERAL  MEETING. 

This  Mbbtiho  was  held  in  the  Committee  Boom  of  the  Lyceum,  Bold  Street,  on 
Wednesday,  the  18th  of  October,  1854,  at  Two  o'clock,  p.m. 

Thomas  Moobb,  Sen.,  Esq.,  in  the  Gliair. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  Bbpobt  : 

**  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  Society's  labours,  the  retiring  Council  are  able 
to  report  the  condition  of  the  Society,  with  great  satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  they 
tnist  also,  to  the  Members  at  large.  They  believe  that  they  may  speak  in  terms  of 
congratalation,  not  merely  in  reference  to  past  results,  but  to  the  promises  of  future 
soecess. 

"  The  past  Session  has  been  one  of  more  than  the  average  interest,  no  fewer  than 
nineteen  communications,  varying  in  extent  and  importance,  having  been  laid  before 
the  Society  at  eight  meetings.  These  have  been  classified,  in  the  contents,  under  six 
genera]  heads;  and  eleven  of  them  have  been  illustrated  by  a  suitable  number  of 
engravings.  The  Volume  for  the  Session,  which  is  of  more  uniform  interest  than 
some  of  the  others,  has  been  issued  to  the  Members.  It  was  distributed  in  August ; 
but  it  was  ready  in  July,  and  was  delayed  by  the  absence  of  some  of  the  plates. 

"  The  collection  of  the  Society  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing  under  the  charge  of 
our  Honorary  Curator,  whose  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Society  are  undiminished. 
During  the  past  Session,  nearly  100  sepsrate  volumes,  monographs,  and  portions  of 
incomplete  works,  have  been  added  to  the  Library,  mainly  by  donations  and  the  friendly 
interchange  with  other  societies  of  a  similar  kind.  Several  objects  have  also  been 
added  to  the  Musenm :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  possessed  suitable  means 
of  displaying  them  to  the  Members  and  others,  a  very  large  number  of  donations 
would  be  added. 

« Daring  the  past  Session,  the  attention  of  the  Society  was  occupied  on  several 
occasions  with  a  proposition  respecting  the  Union  of  two  or  more  local  societies,  whose 
objects  are  in  a  great  measure  similar.  The  delegates  from  four  societies  unanimously 
concaned  in  the  propriety  of  forming  a  great  society  in  Liverpool,  embracing  numerous 
members  of  various  talents  and  acquirements,  and  worked  in  sections.  A  union  of  three 
of  those  societies  was  recommended  for  this  purpose,  and  the  members  of  two  of  them, 
(the  Historic  Society  and  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society),  adopted  this  recom- 
mendation, both  in  respect  to  the  fact  and  the  manner  of  it.  New  deputies  were 
appointed  by  these  two  societies  for  the  arrangement  of  details,  and  a  Beport,  dated 
May  ISth,  was  prepared  and  printed,  the  entire  rejection  of  which  would  not  have 
interfered  with  the  principles  previously  affirmed.  On  the  22nd  of  June  the  Beport 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Historic  Society,  with  a  resolution  allowing  a  wide 
maxi^n  on  the  subject  of  an  equitable  name,  and  another  providing  for  the  contingency 
of  either  rejection  or  unnecessary  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophioid 
Society.  These  resolutions  were  forwarded  to  that  society,  but  no  reply  was  ever 
received,  either  from  its  Council  or  Members.  Indeed,  to  this  hour,  the  Members  of 
the  Historic  Society  are  not  aware,  either  officially  or  otherwise,  that  any  resolution  has 
been  passed  by  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  respecting  the  Beport  of  May 
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18th— ^f  adoption,  rejection,  or  modification.     In  these  droamstances,  the  Historie 
Society  re-assembled  on  the  30th  of  Aagast,  and  resolved*  to  act  alone  on  the  principles 

*  The  /olhwittg  i*  the  Report  which  wot  adopted  on  the  90th  o/Augutt: — 

"  In  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  Society^  ffiven  on  the  22nd  of  June  last,  the  Coancil 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  iraeslbilit?  whicn  waa  then  oontam^ated,  of  this  Society 
standing  alone,  and  extending  its  objects  and  operations.  The  resolutions  which  were  tfaeo 
adopted  were  duly  forwurded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Literary  aiid  Philosophical  Society  ;  bat  no 
answer  has  since  been  received,  either  from  the  Council  or  Members  of  that  body.  The  time 
appears,  therefore,  to  have  arrived,  when  the  Historic  Society  should  act  independently ;  and  its 
Council  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  course  which  circumstances  thus  point  out  will  be  found 
to  be  by  far  the  best,  not  only  for  the  respectability  of  the  Society,  but  for  the  interests  of  general 
literature  and  aoience  In  Liverpool. 

**  The  CouncU,  however,  cannot  regret  the  cordiality  and  unanimity  with  which  their  If  emben 
received  the  proposeis  of  union,  emanating,  as  they  did,  from  common  friends.  Having  no 
private  or  personal  objects  to  serve,  and  being  desirous  only  to  promote  the  public  good,  by  the 
cultivation  of  sound  learning,  they  were  willing  to  share  their  laboura,  their  hononra,  aiMi  their 

Sroperty,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  They  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  this  feeling  is 
uly  appreciated  by  those  whose  co-operation  they  were  mainly  desiroua  to  secure  ;  but  they  axe 
unwilling  to  let  the  most  favourable  opportunity  pass  for  securing  the  primary  object,  in  the 
delays  which  are  attendant  on  one  that  is  merely  tcondary. 

'•In  the  Report  which  was  presented  by  the  deputies  from  the  four  principal  learned  Societies 
of  the  town,  dated  lOUi  February  last,  the  formation  of  a  great  SociMy  with  sectional  di^visjoaa. 
was  unanimously  recommended.  The  reasons  of  a  public  character  which  were  then  assigned 
remain  unchanged ;  and  thoae  respecting  economy  in  the  intellectual  and  pecuniary  expeoditarF, 
have  ac(iuired,  if  possible,  additional  weight.  But  it  was  felt  ftom  the  first  that^  in  any  cnas,  the 
Members  of  the  Historic  Society  would  form  the  materials  of  which  this  neat  one  would  mainly 
consist ;  and  that  the  plan  of  publication  hitherto  pursued  by  it  would,  witn  slight  modificatians, 
be  the  one  adopted.  This  Society,  therefore,  is  the  only  one  that  could  adopt  such  a  oonrse 
alone ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  which  will  be  able  to  present  from  its  foundation  an  nnhrofcaa 
series  of  annual  volumes. 

'*  The  Laws,  which  were  compiled  with  much  care,  as  part  of  the  second  Beport  of  the  delegates, 
require  very  littie  modification  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  circumstances  of  the  Historic  Society. 
The  following  are  the  principal  points  i-~ 

**  On  the  sa^ject  of  a  name,  they  recommend  that  the  original  name  of  the  Society  be  retainad 
unaltered—'  The  Hiatorio  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.'  They  are  fully  aware  thai  tibia 
expresses  somewhat  imperfectly  Uie  objects  of  the  Society :  but  it  has  always  been  open,  naoie  or 
lees,  to  the  same  objection.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  that  under  which  the  Members  hare  become 
favourably  known  to  the  l«>amed  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  continent  Frona  the  rery 
establishment  of  the  Society,  too,  the  Members  who  have  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  its  pros- 
perity have  looked  forward  to  the  procuring  of  a  Boyal  Charter;  and  mey  will  natarally  do  so 
now  with  increased  interest  and  confidence.  If  a  change  of  name  be  thought  desiraUe,  that 
will  be  the  proper  time  to  introduce  it,  when  the  Society  will  take  rank  not  merely  as  the  flrat  in 
a  limited  locality,  but  as  one  of  the  first  out  of  the  metropolis,  for  the  promotion  of  ganiaJ 
leaniing. 

"The  Council  recommend  that  the  Sections  be  three  In  number,  inntssd  of  £»ar~4br 
ArchjBology,  Literature,  and  Science,  respectively.  The  last  of  these  would  indnde  Natnral 
History,  in  its  various  branches,  as  Qeology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physical  Geography.  It  ao 
happens  that  this  is  the  division  of  subjects  in  use  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  but  it  is  bare 
suggested,  not  firom  imitation  or  example,  but  on  independent  grounds.  This  arrangement 
would  require  no  alteration  in  the  present  number  of  ordinary  Members  of  Council.  The  wbele 
eighteen  might  at  once  be  divided  into  thoae  three  Sections,  according  to  their  reepectiTe  tnMea 
or  acquirements ;  and  the  six  new  Members  to  be  elected  at  the  next  Annual  Qeneml  Meeting, 
would  of  course  diaplaoe  two  in  each  Section. 

"  A  triennial  change  in  the  Officers  and  Council  of  the  Society  has  always  been  recogniaed  by 
the  laws;  and  to  render  the  threefold  division  more  complete,  the  Council  recommend  tint 
there  be  three  official  Vice-Presidents  (the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  and  the  Hi^  Sherlfli  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire),  and  three  elected  Vice-Presidents,  one  at  least  ot  whom  shall  letisa 
annually.  On  the  same  principle  they  would  have  the  maximum  limit  of  Honorary  Mrmbers  a 
number  divisible  by  three ;  for  example,  30,  instead  of  40,  as  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the 
18th  of  May.  They  also  recommend  the  adoption  of  certain  Terbal  modifications  before  printittg 
tiie  Laws,  having  reference  merely  or  maiuly  to  improved  expression. 

«  The  Council  are  not  yet  able  to  speak  with  certainty  respecting  the  time  and  place  of  hoMInf 
their  meetings.  If  the  Alembers  should  think  proper,  however,  to  entrust  to  them  ^e  doty  <^ 
procuring  suitable  accommodation,  they  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  make  satisfiactory  ananxe- 
menta,  of  which  they  will  take  care  that  time!  v  notice  be  given.  Although  they  recommeudtne 
formation  of  only  three  Sections,  it  i«  highly  desirable  that  there  shonid  be  four  meeting* 
monthly.  The  fourth  would  be  devoted  to  misccllaneooa  subjects,  and  would  probably  be  even 
more  interesting  than  the  ordinary  sectional  meetings.  It  would  afford  opportunities  for  verbal 
descriptions  of  ol^ects  ilhistratiye  of  Antiquity,  Natural  History,  Arts,  ManufSetorea,  Manners 
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of  the  two  Reports  of  the  delegates.  The  Society  accordingly  extended  its  objects 
and  operations  from  local  and  special  to  general ;  it  classified  its  inquiries  under  the 
three  heads  of  ArchsBology,  Literature,  and  Science  ;  and  raised  the  annual  subscription 
of  Resident  Members  to  a  guinea,  that  of  Non-resident  Members  remaining  as  before. 

**  Since  this  last  date,  upwards  of  80  gentlemen  selected  by  the  Council  have  been 
enrolled  as  new  Members,  without  entrsnce  fee,  the  proportion  of  resident  to  non-resident 
being  greater  than  on  any  former  occasion,  viz.,  three  to  one.  The  privilege  extends, 
for  soch  gentlemen  as  may  be  thought  desirable,  to  tlie  31st  of  December ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  valuable  Members  will  yet  be  added.  The 
present  list  contains  about  410 — a  number  larger  than  would  have  resulted  from  a 
union  with  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  allowing  for  duplicate  Members  and 
a  few  secessions.  The  Society  has  also  enrolled  during  the  year  12  Honorary  Members,f 
making  in  all  27,  or  three- fourths  of  the  entire  number  fixed  by  the  new  Laws.  All  of 
those  who  were  most  recently  added  are  eminent  for  their  scientific  attainments ;  so  that 
the  Hm  of  Honorary  Members  includes  gentlemen  of  the  highest  distinction  in  each  of 
the  tfaiee  great  snbjeots  to  whieb  the  Society  directs  its  attention. 

**  Since  the  Society  was  founded,  it  has  several  times  joined  in  invitations  to  the 
BzitiBh  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  honour  this  town  with  a  second 
▼iait ;  and  several  of  its  Members  attended,  both  at  Bel&st  and  Hull,  to  give  effect  to 
these  invitations.  At  the  latter  place  the  invitation  was  accepted ;  and  the  Members  of 
tills  Society  will  not  soon  forget  the  interesting  meetings  which  were  held  last  month 
in  the  rooms  of  St.  George's  Hall.  The  testimony  which  was  borne  to  the  vaJue  of 
oar  local  efforts,  as  well  as  the  impulse  given  to  intelleotual  inquiries,  cannot  but  be 
bigjblj  beneficial  to  the  Members  of  thb  Society,  as  well  as  to  the  public  generally. 

The  Historic  Society's  operations  fbr  the  year  were  closed  by  a  Soireef  given  to  the 

»  •  .■■■■■■■ 

and  Customs:  for  the  reading  and  disooflsion  of  Papers  oonoected  with  more  than  one  of  the 
Seetkma ;  and  for  the  introdaoiion  of  sabjecta  of  general  intersat,  at  wbioh  an  onnsoally  large 
anmber  of  viaitora  might  daeire  to  be  preeent. 

*«  In  iMth  Bmrle,  certain  dttties  were  delegated  to  the  Cormoil  of  the  enlarged  Society,  which 
it  was  expected  to  discharge  before  the  commeucement  of  the  approaching  Session.  One  of  these 
v«s  the  selection  of  gentlemen  of  high  loaUfioations,  and  deaiiooa  of  the  honour,  to  be  enrolled 
wiiboat  entrance  fee.  It  waa  felt  that  among  the  Members  of  the  other  learned  Bocietiea  of  the 
tawu,  end  among  gentlemen  who  have  hitherto  not  been  connected  with  any  of  them,  there  are 
aaaBj  wboee  varied  talents  and  aoqairementa  enable  them  to  advance  the  interests  of  tne  Society, 
and  who  are  deairMM  to  bear  a  part  in  its  useful  labonrs.  The  Gonnoii  of  the  Historic  Society 
feel  that  in  the  altered  circomstanoes  sach  duties  will  necessarily  fall  npon  themaelves ;  and  they 
wBI  endeavoor  to  dlschaive  them  fldthfally  and  impartially.  They  brieve,  however,  that  after 
the  onexpected  delay  of  three  months  which  has  taken  place,  the  limit  for  such  enrolments 
abesM  be  extended  flom  the  18th  of  Ootooer  to  the  olose  of  the  present  year. 

"The  Gomicil  feel  that  the  contfratulations  which  were  expressed  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  See- 
■Ion  were  well  foonded,  and  that  few  Societtee  in  the  kingdom,  as  certalnlv  none  in  these  counties, 
can  present  a  parallel  to  their  anccessftil  and  harmonJoos  labours.  They  entertain  the  fiallest 
eismAiwiee  that  the  present  is  only  the  oommeneement  of  a  new  and  more  distinguished  era; 
and  that  they  wffl  be  able  to  promote  the  canse  of  Physical  Science,  Natural  History,  Philosophy, 
Arts  and  Mann&ctares,  as  they  have  hitherto  done  that  of  Literature  and  local  Archeology.  Nor 
coold  any  period  be  more  auspicious  than  the  present  for  extending  the  principles  and  enlarging 
the  openilloBe  ef  the  Soolety.  It  has  given  decisive  prooHi  of  its  oanabinty,  and  has  received  in 
return  the  amidest  evidence  of  public  confidence.  It  is  rich  in  inteliectual  resources,  as  well  as 
in  i^anda  and  accnmtilating  property ;  and  it  wfll  stand  before  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
kingdom,  dortng  their  visit  to  the  town,  as  the  pztnslpal  organised  body  for  the  promotion  of 
ottiacte  kindred  with  their  own." 

•f  Tlieee  were  selected  by  the  Council,  in  compliance  with  a  rssolution  passed  on  the  SOth  of 
AuipDUSt :  and  they  were  unanimously  elected  at  a  Special  General  Meeting,  held  on  the  S7th  of 


t  fAt  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  9th  of  March,  1854,  and  again  at  the  meeting  on  the  0th 
of  April,  it  was  aanooneed  that  Mr.  Mayer  had  kindly  ofl'ered  to  exhibit  to  the  Members  of  the 
Society,  the  whole  Fanssen  collection  of  Anglo -Saxon  Antiauities,  recently  purchased  by  himself. 
Abooi  tJie  same  time  it  was  intimated  that  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  of  London,  had  expressed  his 
ineadhises  to  write  a  paner  descriptive  of  them,and  to  come  down  to  Liverpool,  if  necessary,  to 
PBttd  it.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously  ^ven  to  both  gentlemen,  and  their  respeo- 
tivs  cftfen  were  accepted.  A  meeting  for  this  purpose  was  fixed  to  be  held  in  May;  but  it 
«••  Ibond  necessary  to  postpone  it  tul  after  the  dose  of  the  Session.  On  the  11th  of  July, 
the  Cocmcil  unanimously  resolved  to  hold  the  meeting  while  the  Members  of  the  British  Assooia* 
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Officersi  Memben,  and  Associates  of  the  Britisli  Associatloo,  at  the  close  of  their  Uboon 
OD  the  27th  alt.  The  Fanssett  Collection  of  Anglo  Saxon  Antiquities  was  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Mayer ;  an  interesting  Lecture  descriptive  of  them  was  deliTered  by 
Mr.  Wright,  now  one  of  our  Honorary  Members;  and  scTeral  objects  similar  in 
character,  and  of  great  interest,  were  exhibited,  chiefly  by  Mr.  John  Madbier.  The  whole 
proceedings  were  of  a  unique  and  most  interesting  character,  and  we  have  evidence  that 
they  afforded  the  highest  gratification  to  the  Members  of  the  British  Assodation,  as  weQ 
as  to  the  Members  and  friends  of  the  Historic  Society. 

"  The  retiring  Council  recommend  that  the  new  list  of  Members  be  printed  early  in 
January  next,  as  the  period  fixed  for  enrolling  new  and  desirable  Members  withoat 
entrance  fee  will  terminate  shortly  before.  They  also  recommend,  that  those  gentlemen 
whose  arrears  are  equivalent  to  three  sessional  payments  or  upwards,  be  formally  eiased 
from  the  roll  of  the  Society,  if,  after  due  notice,  they  fail  to  discharge  those  sirean 
before  the  Slst  of  December. 

*'  In  selecting  and  recommending  persons  to  fill  the  various  offices  of  the  Society  for 
the  next  year,  and  also  to  supply  the  vacancies  on  the  Council,  the  retiring  Council  ban 
acted  to  the  beet  of  their  judgment     They  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  they 

tioD  were  in  the  town,  and  thas  to  aUow  the  largest  possible  number  to  participate  in  so  rare  m 
faitelleotaal  gratification.  The  whole  of  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the  British  Aasocittioa 
were  therefore  invited  to  be  present ;  the  Coonoil  in  London  were  requested  to  name  the  erniiitf 
most  soitable  to  themselves ;  and  to  give  the  Meeting  a  more  social  charaoter  it  was  arruiged 
that  it  should  take  the  form  of  a  &nrie.'] 

On  Wednesday  Evening,  the  27th  of  September,  the  Soiree  was  held  in  the  Philharmoaic  Hill, 
Hope-street,  at  £iffht  o'clock.  The  Fanssett  collection  was  laid  out  at  the  lower  end  of  tiie  BaD, 
in  oases  provided  by  Mr.  Mayer,  the  objects  being  classed  and  labelled  so  as  to  exhibit  their 
oharaoter  at  a  glance.  Beside  them  were  the  Hoidake  Antiqoities,  exhibiting  in  many  instanrea 
a  similar  character ;  Arom  the  collections  of  the  Historic  Society,  Mr.  Mayer,  Mrs.  Longnerille 
late  of  Hoylake,  and  Dr.  Home.  A  rare  and  valuable  series  of  miniatures  of  the  Bmaipuve 
ftimily,  was  also  lent  for  the  ocossion  by  Mr.  John  Mather.  A  pamphlet  was  prepared  deseripii^ 
of  this  collection;  and  fifteen  hnndred  copies  of  it  were  placed  on  the  seats  lor  the  use  of  tbe 
visitors,  hj  Mr.  MaUier.  Fifty  copies  of  the  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  Hoylake  Ax^qoiOM 
were  left  in  the  room  by  Dr.  Home. 

Aronnd  the  room  were  suspended  a  series  of  silken  banners,  on  which  were  emblazoned  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  various  Presidents  of  the  British  Association  f^m  Its  estabhahment. 
Each  also  contained  the  name  or  title  of  the  President,  the  place,  and  the  date.  At  eadi  end  of 
the  hsU  the  royal  arms  were  suspended.  Each  member  of  the  Society  was  distingaisbsd  by  a 
satin  ribbon  in  his  coat^  on  which  was  printed  "  MJ9.S.  LANCASHIRE  and  Cheshire." 

From  eight  o'clock,  the  company  were  occupied  with  the  inspection  of  the  objecta,  promsDadiog, 
&c.    During  this  interval,  several  interesting  pieces  of  music  were  played  upon  the  organ. 

At  half-past  eight,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Wobsuipful  thb  Matoe  of  UTerpool,  ( John 
Buck  Lloyd,  Esq.,)  Vice-President  ex  officio  of  the  Historic  Society.  The  Platform  and  orcbeatza 
were  occupied  by  the  General  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  the  Council  and  Offiecra  d 
Uie  Historic  Society,  and  a  few  of  their  friends. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  ttom  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  President  of  the  Association,  ngnttisf 
his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  as  the  delicate  state  of  his  health  made  it  neeeaaaiy 
for  him  to  reach  home  at  the  earUest  opportunity. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read,  the  Chairman  introducing  the  author  to  the  aadience. 

Ok  Anolo  Saxon  Antiquities,  with  a  pabtigulab  bepbbbncb  to  thb 

Faussbtt  Collection. 

By  Thoma*  Wright  ^  JB9g,f  M\A.,  FJ8^.,  J?of».  M.B.S.I,., 
Corr.  Mem.  qf  the  Institute  qf  France, 

At  the  dose  of  the  Paper,  which  occupied  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Itr. 
Wright  was  proposed  by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  seconded  by  Monokton  Milnes,  Esq.,  MJ'.yaod 
earned  unsnimously.  while  these  gentlemen  were  speaking,  fifteen  hnndred  copies  of  the  pepert 
printed  in  pomphlet  form,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Mayer,  were  distributed  smong  the  ladies  woA 
gentlemen  present. 

The  Mayor  then  vacated  the  chair,  and  during  an  interval  of  half  an  hour,  the  o(»npaDy  vera 
occupied  in  promenading,  inspecting  the  objects,  and  obtaining  refreshments.  The  muncal 
performances  were  also  renewed  by  Mr.  G.  Hirst,  who  presided  at  the  organ.  The  Mayor  hanag 
resumed  the  chair,  and  the  company  having  retnmed  to  their  places,  the  remsining  bnainaia 
of  the  prognunme  was  proceeded  with. 
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bare  experienced  the  hearty  co-operation  of  nearly  all,  and  tliat  the  greatest  harmony 
and  unanimity  have  marked  their  entire  proceedings. 

**  The  Conncil  hope  to  be  able,  in  a  few  days,  to  announce  to  the  Members  the  grant 
of  eonvemeni  Booms  for  holding  their  meetings ;  and  due  notice  will  be  given  of  the 
time  and  place  of  holding  them,  in  the  first  circular  to  the  Members.  Tbe  Treasurer 
reports  that  after  the  payment  of  eyery  demand,  and  of  some  of  a  special  character,  he  has 
still  a  considerable  sum  in  hand,  the  details  of  which  will  be  laid  before  tlie  meeting. 
Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Honorary  Curator,  a  beautiful  Diploma  has  been  pre- 
pared, which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  the  Members  at  the  various  meetings  of  the 
Session.  The  Secretary  has  much  pleasure  in  adding  that  upwards  of  forty  Papers  have 
been  announced  as  either  ready,  or  in  preparation,  to  be  laid  before  the  Society,  only 
part  of  which  can  be  disposed  of  during  the  ensuing  Session. 

*'The  retiring  Council  haye  again  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Honorary  Curator, 
lor  tbe  continued  use  of  a  room  at  his  house  for  the  meetings  of  the  Council/' 

The  Secretary  aimoimced  that  by  a  resolution  of  the  Society,  adopted  unanimously  on  the  30th 
of  Aagost,  the  Council  were  directed  to  select  the  names  of  a  suitable  number  of  gentlemen  to  be 
proposed  as  additional  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society.  The  Conncil  had  done  so ;  and  the 
Society  had  confirmed  their  recommendation,  by  unanimously  electiug  the  twelve  gentlemen 
named  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  held  that  day  in  the  Committee-room  of  the  Philharmonic 
HaO.    They  were  the  following : — 

Charles  Cardale  Babington,  M.A.,  F.RS^  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  KM.,  D.C.L.,  LL.U.,  F.B.SS.L.&E.,  Hon   M.R.I.A.,  St.  Andrew's, 

N.B.,  and  AUerby,  Roxburgshire. 
John  Edward  Gray,  Ph.D.,  FJi.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  British  Museum,  London. 
R.  Gordon  Latham,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Upper  Southwiok  Street,  London. 
Sir  Boderick  Impey  Murchison,  G.C.H.,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Hon.  M.B.I.A.,  16, 

Belgrave  Square,  London. 
The  Bight  Hon.  tbe  Earl  of  Rosse.  K.P.,  D.C.L.,  Prest.B.S.,  Parsonstown  CasUe,  Ireland. 
Biclutfd  Owen,  M J).,  LLJ).,  F.B.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 
John  Philips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  St.  Mary's  Lodge,  York. 
Cokmel  Edward  Sabine,  R.A.,y.P.R.S.,  Woolwich. 
Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.O.S .,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Bar.  William  Whewell,  DJ).,  F.B.S.  F.G.8.,  F.BJLS.,  Hon.  M.B.LA.,  Master  of  Trinity 

CoUeffe.  Cambridge. 
Thomas  Wngut,  MJl.,  F.SJL,  Hon.  M.R.S.L.,14,  Sydney  Street,  Brompton,  London. 

Bereral  copies  of  a  Diploma  for  the  Society,  designed  by  Mr.  Mayer,  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Maclnre,  Macdonald,  and  Magregor,  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting.  It  will  be  forwarded  to  each 
of  the  Honorary  Members ;  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  the  ordinary  Members  at  the  various 
meeUngs  of  Session  1864-55.  At  the  centre  of  the  top  is  the  medallion  which  formed  the  design 
on  the  cards  issued  for  the  Soir6e ;  four  figures — ^Truth  and  History,  Justice  aud  Fame,  are  in  the 
act  of  withdrawing  a  curtain ;  and  thus  are  exhibited,  within  a  beautiful  enriched  oorder,  the 
-wmnooB  styles  of  architecture,  busts  of  Alfred  and  Victxria,  the  costumes  of  England  from  the 
earliest  Umea,  the  changes  in  the  Royal  arms,  and  sevend  illuBtrations  of  English  medieval 
coetonas. 

The  Chunnan  announced  that  the  Historic  Society  had  glaflly  taken  advantage  of  that  public 
and  special  opportunity,  to  present  an  Address  to  the  Honorary  Curator,  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer. 
Ailer  paying  a  becoming  tribute  to  Mr  Mayer's  merits,  he  called  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume  to 
nt^  tne  Address. 

HISTORIC    SOCIETY  OF   LANCASHIRE   AND   CHESHIRE. 

To  JosspB  Matbb,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hokobabt  Cobatob. 

"  When  it  was  officially  made  known  to  the  Historic  Society,  that  you  intended  to 
exhibit  to  the  Members  and  their  friends  the  whole  of  your  recent  purchase  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Antiquities,  entitled  the  "  Fanssett  Collection,"  they  expressed  unanimously  their 
great  gratification,  and  their  cordial  thanks  for  your  kind  olFer.  They  tiiink  it  right, 
Eowever,  to  convey  to  you  a  more  fonnal  and  permanent  expression  of  their  acknow- 
ledgments: and  they  believe  that  the  present  occasion  is  a  suitable  one,  when  an 
imasnaJly  large  number  ofMembers  and  Mends  are  present,  and  when  the  ejects  are 
laid  out  before  them. 

"  Since  the  period  of  this  Society's  inauguration,  more  than  six  years  ago,  you  have 
kid  the  Members  at  large  under  numerous  obligations,  by  the  zeidons  and  able  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  Honorary  Curator.  I'heir  property  has  accumulated  rapidly,  and  its 
safety  has  been  provided  for,  not  only  by  your  own  hands,  but  beneath  your  own  roo£ 
Nor  dionld  it  be  forgotten,  that  for  some  of  the  most  valuable  donations  they  are  indebted 
also  to  you,— especially  for  a  large  number  of  plates  for  the  enrichment  of  their  printed 
volumes. 
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It  was  moTod  by  John  Poole,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Ifr.  Stohbhodsk,  tnd  resolved,— 

That  the  Report   now  read  be  received,  and  printed  for  distribution  amoof 
the  Members. 

The  Treasurer  haying  read  over  his  Balance  Sheet  to  the  meetmg,  as  signed  by  the 
Auditors ; — It  was  moved  by  Dr.  HniiB,  seconded  by  Mr.  Boxroir,  and  resolved,— 

That  the  Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  now  read  be  passed  and  printed 
vriih  the  Beport. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Stonkhousb,  seconded  by  Dr.  MaoIbtybb,  and  resolved,— 

That  the  best  thanks  of   this  meeting  be  given  to  the  retiring  Conndl  and 
Officers,  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken  for  the  officers  and  sectional  members  of  Coondl  by 
means  of  the  slips  forwarded  to  the  Members,  the  result  was  announced  by  the 
Chairman. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Moobe,  M«A.,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chainnan 
was  passed  by  acclamation. 

**  On  looking  around,  at  a  collection  of  great  intrinsic  value  and  of  national  inteieat^the 
Membens  of  this  Societv  rejoice  that  it  has  found  a  home  in  Liverpool,  and  that  it  is 
possessed  by  one  of  the  tnree  gentlemen  to  whom  their  large  and  still  increasing  Sodetj 
owes  its  existence.  They  believe  that  in  years  to  come,  it  will  fonn  tiie  oeotrs  of  a 
mnch  larger  collection,  the  whole  of  which  will  aid  in  aecnxing  a  hi^daes  of  antiqaariia 
research  and  historical  illustration. 

"  It  is  no  small  addition  to  the  graUfloatlona  of  this  evening,  that  the  Mamben  of  the 
Historic  Society  see  around  them  aa  their  guests  and  friends,  the  Officers  and  Members 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Soienoe.  For  the  first  time  those 
treasares  of  the  tombs  have  been  displayed,  after  nearly  a  century  of  ooJleotian  and 
preservation ;  they  have  been  explained  in  a  lucid  and  interesting  discourse ;  the  subject 
18  intimately  related  to  the  inquiries  both  of  the  British  Association  and  the  ffiatorie 
Society;  and  it  must  henceforward  take  its  position  as  an  important  branch  of  Science. 
Tbe  Faussett  collection,  however,  is  not  the  first  snbject,  in  connection  with  which  the 
Members  of  this  Society  have  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  your  public  spirit.  Xu  the 
general  promotion  of  Science  and  Art  your  enthusiasm  is  well  known ;  and  yoo  hare 
adde<l  to  the  attractions  of  Liverpool  a  valuable  ooUection  of  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Boman, 
and  other  antiquities. 

"  May  you  be  long  spared  in  ueafolness  and  honour,  to  witness  the  good  effects  of 
enlightened  and  generous  conduct;  and  may  your  example  incite  others  to  similar  acta, 
by  wliioh  they  will  secure,  in  like  manner,  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  their  fsficm 
oitixena." 

The  Address  was  beautiMly  engrossed  on  vellum,  and  surrounded  by  a  border  ccntiming 
illustrations  of  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  Boman,  British.  Saxon,  and  Meoinval  d^ieets  In  Mr. 
Mayer's  own  collection.    The  whole  was  endoeed  in  a  handsome  moroooo  case. 

Mr.  Mayer  replied  briefly,  thanking  the  Society  for  the  honour  which  they  had  d<me  him,  and 
the  meeting  in  general  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  had  exhibited  their  sympathy. 

The  Chairman  next  exhibited  a  handsome  bowl,  made  in  the  form  of  a  "mazeb  sovn.,"  or 
Saxon  drinking  oup,  and  stated  that  the  Historic  Society  had  prepared  it  for  presentation  to  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  President  of  the  British  Association,  as  an  Intereeting  memorial  of  the 
evening's  proceedings.  It  was  lined  throughout  with  atlver,  and  sunounded  externally  with 
two  silver  bands,  the  inscriptions  on  which  he  read  to  the  meeting. 

"Presented  by  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  to  the  Eari  of 
Harrowby,  at  a  Soiree  given  by  the  Society  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.    Liverpool,  September  27th,  18M." 

**  This  bowl  is  formed  of  wood  taken  from  the  house  at  Everton  used  by  Prince  Bapect 
aa  his  head  quarters  during  the  Siege  of  LiverpooL 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  having  been  appointed  to  receive  the  bowl  for  Lord  Hanowty,the 
Chairman  filled  it  with  wine  and  presented  it  to  him. 

His  Lordship  briefly  expressed  his  best  thanks  on  the  part  of  Lord  Harrowby,  for  aneh  an 
appropriate  souvenir :  and  his  ffreat  personal  mtification  at  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  eveninc. 
He  concluded  by  draining  the  bowl  to  a  time-honoored  toast,—*'  The  good  old  town  of  Liverpoel, 
and  the  trade  thereof."    This  was  done  amid  great  applause. 

The  National  Anthem  was  then  played  upon  the  organ,  at  the  close  of  which  the  meetinf 
broke  up. 
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ORDINARY  MEETINGS,  HELD  IN  ST.  GEORGE'S  HALL. 


lith  December,  1854.    LITERARY    SECTION. 
The  Rey.  Db.  Thom,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meetiog  were  read  and  oonfinned. 

A  loug  list  of  Donations  which  had  been  received  since  the  close  of  last  session,  was 
read  oyer  by  the  Curator.  It  was  arranged  that  they  shoald  be  classified  and  formally 
presented  on  the  erenings  devoted  to  Archeology,  Literature,  and  Science,  respectively. 

Mr.  Mayer  exhibited  a  7^^  or  drinking  cup  with  four  handles.  It  is  of  earthenware, 
and  of  the  date  1612;  being  one  of  the  oldest  known  to  exist.  Some  remarks  were 
made  respecting  three-handled  tigs ;  and  also  respecting  the  general  resemblance  of  thit 
one  to  the  Irish  "mether."  Several  representations  of  it  were  handed  round,  firom  an 
etching  which  had  been  executed  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.8.A.     {See  lUiuircUioH.) 

Mr.  Fairholt  exhibited  an  English  Brank  or  Scold's  bridle  from  Mr.  Mayer's  Museum, 
also  ft  dravring  of  a  similar  instrument  from  Germany ;  both  being  illustrative  of  a  com- 
munieation  which  he  was  about  to  make. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  that  a  part  of  his  paper  on  Churches  and  Chapels  of  liver- 
pool,  printed  in  the  Society's  volumes  iv  and  v,  had  led  to  extensive  inquiries  respecting 
fiunily  history,  from  gentlemen  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read : — 

On  a  Grotesque  Mask  of  Punishment,  obtained  in  the  Castle  of  Nuremberg,  by  F.  W. 
Fsiiholt,  F.S.A. ;— and  on  Cowley  and  the  Poets  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  by 
David  Buxton,  Esq. 


21s/  December,  1864.    SCIENTIFIC     SECTION. 
The  Rbv.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minnies  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Society  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 
From  the  Author,  Thomas  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S.     An  Account  of  the  early 
Mathematical  and  Philosophical   Writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Dalton,  pamph. 
Manchester,  1834. 

The  Lancashire  Geometers  and  their  Writings,  pamph.     Manchester,  18&4. 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Lawson,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Swansoombe,  Kent, 
pamph.    Manchester,  1854. 

On  Bisectant  Axes,  and  their  relation  to  the  Radical  Axes  of  two  or  more 
given  Circles,  pamph.    London,  1802. 

Mathematical  Papers  on  Circles  of  Tangential  Ratio,  and  their  relation  to 
radical  Axes  and  Circles  of  Similitude,  pamph.  London,  1854. 
From  the  Author,  Theodore  W.  Ratbbone,  Esq.  Comparative  statement  of  the 
different  plans  of  Decimal  Accounts  and  Coinage,  which  have  been  proposed 
by  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  others, 
pamph.  London,  1804. 
From  the  Author,  James  Bedford,  Ph.D.    New  Theories  of  the  Universe,  explaining 

how  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  ^o.,  are  formed,  pamph.  London,  1854. 
From  the  Authors,  Maria  Emma  Gray  and  Dr.  John  Edward  Gray.  Figures  of 
Molluscous  Animals,  from  various  Authors,  etched  for  the  use  of  Students  by 
Maxia  Emma  Gray ;  and  a  list  of  the  Genera  of  MoUusca,  their  Synonyma  and 
Types,  by  Dr.  John  Edward  Gray,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  4  vols.  8vo.  London,  1800. 
From  Samuel  Richardson,  Esq.  Tables  illustrative  of  the  Decimal  System,  in 
Coins,  Accounts,  Measures,  and  Weights. 
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Mr.  Buxton  drew  attention  to  the  Uct  of  the  death  of  Professor  Forbes,  who  had 
lately  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  Scientific  meetings  held  wiUiin  that  hoilding. 
He  Uioaght  that  at  the  first  Scientific  meeting  of  the  Historic  Society,  they  should 
record  their  sorrow  for  the  event,  and  their  regret  for  the  loss  which  Science  hsd  sus- 
tained by  his  decease.     In  this  suggestion  the  meeting  unanimonsly  concarred. 

Dr.  Hume  made  some  remarks  on  Christmas  Carols,  their  nature  and  antiquity ;  and 
quoted  passages  from  some  of  the  absurd  ones  of  modem  times.  He  also  drew  atten- 
tion to  one  of  the  Chester  Mystery  Plays,  of  the  Sixteenth  eentoryt  entitled  **  the 
Nativity,"  showing  that  it  abounded  with  local  allusions,  and  illustrations  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  period. 

Mr.  Poole  exhibited  and  explained  several  instruments  for  the  extraction  of  bullets 
ftt>m  gun-shot  wounds.  They  had  been  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Thomas  Reay.  They 
included  the  ancient  bullet  forceps ;  the  French  screw  for  insertion  into  the  bullet ;  and 
the  more  recent  instrument  consisting  of  a  groove  or  scoop  and  retaining  points. 

On  the  subject  of  Decimal  Coinage,  some  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Richardson,  in 
explanation  of  the  table  which  he  presented. 

Mr.  W.  Milner,  one  of  the  patentees,  exhibited  and  explained  the  following  objeoCs. 
Several  locks,  showing  various  principles  of  construction;  water  colour  drawing, 
exhibiting  a  section  of  the  door  of  a  safe  ;  mode  of  packing  the  door  of  a  safe,  to  as  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  drilling  by  thieves  ;  mode  of  governing  the  bolts  in  locks  of  the 
largest  size;  model  box,  showing  the  various  plans  which  have  been  patented  for 
resisting  fire ;  model  of  the  new  safe-door,  which  is  retained  by  a  sheet  of  metal  all 
round. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Oir  THE  PowDER-PBOOF  SoLiD  LooK,  AHD  Safe  Doob.     By  W.  Milner^  Etq. 

Before  exhibiting  and  explaining  these  objects,  Mr.  Milner  entered  into  a  brief 
account  of  the  efforts  which  he  had  made  for  opposing  an  effectual  resistance  to  fire. 
During  a  period  of  about  fourteen  years  five  successive  patents  have  been  obtained, 
improvements  gradually  suggesting  themselves  on  a  principle  originaUy  good.  The 
ehambers  of  the  safes  are  filled  with  materials  combining  the  mutual  re-action  of 
non- conduction  and  vaporisation,  so  that  no  greater  temperature  can  exist  than 
212°  Fahrt.  in  the  interior  of  the  safe,  and  among  its  contents.  Safes  Qonstraeted 
upon  this  principle  have  often  been  subjected  to  the  most  intense  heat  without 
injury  to  their  contents. 

The  mode  of  fastening  safes,  so  as  to  present  obstruction  to  their  opening,  ehher 
through  accidents  at  fires  or  in  ease  of  robbery,  has  also  attracted  great  attention. 
The  safes  have  therefore  become  currently  known  as  <*  holdfast  and  fijre-reaistiog.'* 
Within  the  last  twelve  months,  however,  a  new  mode  of  opening  safes  has  been  fre- 
qnentiy  resorted  to  by  thieves,  viz.,  the  insertion  of  gunpowder  into  the  loek^  tbs 
explosion  of  which  unfastened  the  door.  Against  such  a  mode  of  operation  no  cafe  of 
previous  construction  was  secure,  and  thus  the  name  popularly  aceorded  beeaae 
inapplicable. 

The  powder  proof  solid  lock  is  intended  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  using  gun- 
powder, and  the  principle  of  it  is— presenting  a  solid  mass  of  metal,  exoept  at  the 
very  small  orifices  for  the  insertion  or  withdrawal  of  the  key.  There  is  thos  no 
chamber  within  the  lock  to  admit  of  the  accumulation  of  gunpowder  through  the 
keyhole.  An  ordinary  lock,  suited  to  a  middling  sized  safe,  constructed  on  the  ordi- 
nary or  old  principle,  would  admit  about  half  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  while  leigcr 
locks  would,  of  course,  admit  of  a  greater  quantity.  But  the  solid  lock,  known  ee  tlie 
six  lever,  did  not  afford  space  for  more  than  half  a  thimblefhl  of  gunpowder.  To 
obviate  still  further  the  possibility  of  applying  gunpowder,  Mr.  Milner  showed  that  the 
chamber  in  which  the  lock  was  placed  was  completely  filled  up  with  soft  spongy 
wood,  which,  in  the  event  of  being  penetrated  with  a  drill,  would  of  itself  half  fill  the 
aperture.  As  a  still  further  protection,  however,  this  wood  is  shielded  by  a  plate  of 
hardened  steel,  which  would  resist  almost  any  attempt  at  boring.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  new  safe  door  is,  that  instead  of  being  retained  in  its  place  by  a  single  bar,  or  by 
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several  ban,  a  sheet  of  metal  Is  thrown  out  at  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  almost  as  if 
the  whole  were  a  solid  mass. 

Allnaion  was  made  to  seTeral  interesting  experiments,  in  which  official  persons  had 
been  incited  to  witness  the  effects  of  these  improvements.  Whilst  safes  of  the  ordinary 
kind  were  readily  blown  to  pieoes  by  the  insertion  of  gunpowder  at  the  keyhole,  those 
coDstnieted  npon  this  principle  remained  unchanged,  excepting  the  accumulation  of  a 
little  dirt  from  the  explosion. 


Aih  January,  1850.    ABGH^OLOGICAL  SECTION. 
Tfls  Bsv.  Db.  Thom,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minntes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Society  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 
From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London.     Archsologia,  vol.  xxxv,  part  2. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  Nos.  87,  38,  39,  40. 
List  of  the  Fellows,  1854. 
From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.     Proceedings  of  the  Society,  parts  1 

and  2. 
"From  the  Cambridge  Antiquariao  Society.    Report  No.  4, 1854. 
From  the  Kilkenny  Archeeological  Society.    Transactions,  vol.  ii,  parts  2  and  3. 
From  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee  of  the  Town  Council.     Second  Annual 

Beport  of  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Liverpool,  and  Derby  Museum,  1854. 
From  the  Author,  Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A.    Account  of  the  Boman 

Villa,  and  of  the  Discoveries  on  Borough  Hill,  pamph.  4to.     London,  1854. 
From  the  Author,  John  Harland,  Esq.     Memoir  of  the  late  John  Just,  of  Bury, 

pamph.    Manchester,  1854. 
From  the  Author,  Charles  Boach  Smith,  F.S.A.      Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  iii, 

part  4. 
From  the   Author,  Bobert  Bawlinson,  Esq.     Beport  presented  to  the  Board  of 

Health,  on  a  Preliminary  Inquiry,  respecting  the  Borough  of  Malton,  pamph. 

1854. 
From  the  Authors,  W.  J.  Mason,  Esq.,  Architect,  and  A.  W.  Hunt,  B.A.    The 

History  and  Antiquities  of  Birkenhead  Priory,  illustrated  by  Views,  Plans,  Md 

Elevations,  together  with  Views  of  the  Churches  formerly  connected  with'  me 

Priory.     Dedicated  to  the  Historic  Society.     Sm.  fol.    London,  1854. 
From  Edward  Benn,  Esq.    A  View  of  the  History  and  Coinage  of  the  Parthians, 

by  John  Lindsay,  Esq.    4to.     Cork,  1852. 
From  J.  W.  Whitehead,  Esq.     Afbildninger  fra  Det  Kongelige  Museum  for  Nor- 

diske  Oldsager,  i  Kjobenhavn.     Ordnede  og  for  Klarede,  af  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae. 

Kjobenhavn,  1853. 
From  Thomas  Doming  Hibbert,  Esq.    A  large  perforated  stone  malleus,  axe-shaped 

on  one  side. 

Mr.  Bobson  exhibited  a  bronze  paalstab  of  an  interesting  shape.  It  had  been  found 
Warrington,  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey. 

If  r.  Clements  exhibited  the  following  articles.  An  ancient  Padlock,  found  in  an  ex- 
cavation in  Bond  street,  London ;  a  pair  of  ancient  iron  nut*  crackers,  on  the  principle 
of  flcrew-preaeure ;  two  pieces  of  the  Gun-money  of  James  II ;  and  several  well  executed 
photographic  views. 

Mr.  Clements  also  exhibited  two  ancient  oak  panels  with  carving;  and  drawings 
xDiistratlve  of  them  from  Caxton's  edition  of  **  Beynard  the  Fox." 

Mr.  Benn  forwarded  for  exhibition  the  following  articles,  illustrative  of  his  paper :— > 
A  Boman  bead;  four  other  beads  of  very  singular  forms ;  a  red  coloured  bead,  rude  in 
form  and  material ;  thirty  beads  of  various  kinds ;  two  with  different  colours  laid  on ; 
a  piece  of  glass  ornament,  belon^ng,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  Saxon  period ;  some  small 
^cada,  like  garnet,  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  cairn. 
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The  Chairman  stated  that  an  inquiry  had  reeently  taken  place  in  Edinbmgh,  tiM 
resnlt  of  which  was  yet  nnsatisCeustory,  respecting  the  Architect  of  Heriot's  Hospitil. 
The  names  of  four  persons  had  been  suggested ;  viz.  Inigo  Jones,  Walter  Balcanqnhil], 
D.D.,  and  two  of  the  master  masons  who  were  first  engaged  in  erecting  the  building. 

The  foUowing  Papers  were  then  read : — 
Ancient  British  Antiquities,  No.  2. — Objects  in  Glass,  by  Edward  Benn,  Esq. ;  and 
Description  or  two  Ancient  Cabybd  Oak  Panels.     By  John  CkmenU,  Etq. 

The  origin  and  history  of  these  panels  is  not  known.  They  may  be  local,  bat  pro- 
bably are  not  When  they  came  into  the  hands  of  their  present  possessor,  they  wen 
covered  with  a  tbick  coating  of  whitewash ;  in  which  state  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
had  travelled  far.  They  form  a  pair,  each  being  eighteen  inches  long,  by  ten  broad. 
They  are  a  good  deal  worm-eaten,  but  still  in  good  preserration.  The  easing  is  veiy 
rude. 

No.  1. 

This  represents  the  legend  of  **  St  George  and  the  Dragon."  The  tail  of  the  dnfra 
is  peculiar,  being  very  short,  and  curled  like  that  of  a  dog.  The  animal  also  wanti 
wings,  and  has  in  general  a  less  formidable  appearance  than  usual.  The  laaoe  or  tilting 
spear  of  the  Saint  seems  also  to  be  omitted. 

The  Princess  Sabra  is  placed  at  the  lop  of  the  panel,  holding  a  sheep  ia  a  leash.  She 
stands  apparently  on  a  hillock,  like  an  inverted  bowl,  and  the  sheep  which  seems  strag- 
gling to  obtain  its  liberty,  is  suspended  in  mid  air.  The  horse  of  the  Saint  seemi  to 
move  along  the  ridge  of  the  dragon's  back;  a  rabbit  or  hare  has  leaped  up  in  front  of 
the  horse ;  and  the  Saint  has  his  sword  raised,  no  doubt  aotaally  to  woimd  the  drsgoo, 
bnt  apparently  to  assail  the  rabbit  or  hare  in  front  The  head  of  the  horse  is  cubed 
in,  and  his  eye,  judging  from  the  rude  earving,  looks  forward  with  some  alarm. 

The  arms  of  the  princess  are  carved  of  a  most  unnatural  length ;  ahe  oonld  eaaly 
touch  the  ground  with  her  fingers,  without  stooping.  Her  dress  too  is  peeuliar;  the 
falling  band  and  flat  cap  reminding  us  of  the  costume  of  a  boy  in  some  of  our  efasrity 
schools.  From  the  disproportion  between  the  parts  of  the  horse's  body,  tiie  eamr 
seems  to  have  commenced  at  the  head,  without  a  eomplete  drawing,  till,  finding  that 
there  would  not  be  room  for  the  whole  animal  on  the  panel,  he  made  the  best  eompio- 
mise  he  oould  with  the  hind  quarters.  The  horse  has  a  double  girtib*  and  the  enpper 
is  ornamented  with  bells,  like  hawks'  bells. 

The  artist  seems  to  have  tried  to  represent  the  popular  tradition  respecting  St  Geofs, 
as  conveyed  in  ballads  and  legends.  The  presence  of  the  hare  is  difficolt  to  he 
accounted  for.  From  the  square-toed  Scdlerets,  the  Lambois,  the  Bourgoaet,  and  other 
indications  in  the  armour,  the  date  of  the  carving  may  be  safely  xefeired  to  the  reign 
of  Heniy  VIIL 

No.  2. 

This  panel  is  partly  heraldic,  but  the  symbols  have  not  been  explained.  The  iUss- 
tration  of  the  medisBval  legend  is  at  the  upper  part  of  it,  in  two  divisions.  Theasenes 
represented  are  from  the  well  known  story  of  "  Reynard  the  Fox,"  which  waa  truialated 
and  printed  by  Caxton  in  1481.  One  portion  of  the  earving  is  a  scene  from  Chapter 
ill.  of  Gaston's  book,  and  another  firom  Chapter  ▼. 

The  former  is  entitled  "Chanteoleer  the  Cock  eomplainetfi  of  Beynaid  the  Fox;" 
and  represents  a  prooession  of  Chanteoleer  and  his  fiunily  to  the  king,  oartyfaig  the 
body  of  Coppief  one  of  his  daughters,  who  had  been  killed  by  Reynard.  He  at  d» 
same  time  mentions  the  slaughter  of  various  other  OMmbers  of  his  family.  After  sn 
allusion  to  his  happiness,  and  the  extent  of  his  family,  he  relatea  the  ti«aakeroas 
manner  *  in  which  Reynard  had  imposed  upon  him,  and  how  at  length  the  dead  body  of 


*  "  At  laat  he  came  in  the  likeness  of  a  hermit,  and  brought  me  a  letter  to  read,  aeded  with 
your  MajeBty'a  seal,  in  wbioh  I  found  writ4,en  that  yoor  highness  had  made  peace  throughoai  dL 
your  reum,  and  that  no  manner  of  beast  or  fowl  should  do  iinnry  one  to  another,  affirmed  JOta 
me  that  for  his  own  part  he  was  become  a  monk  or  cloystered  reclase,  vowed  to  perform  a  d«&r 
penance  for  his  sins ;  showing  onto  me  his  beads,  his  books,  and  the  hair  shirt  next  to  his  tkim 
saying  in  humble  wise  unto  me,  '  Sir  Chantteleer,  never  benceforth  be  afraid  of  me,  for  I  haw 
vowed  never  more  to  eat  flesh.  I  am  now  waxed  old,  and  would  only  remember  my  sool,  therafoce 
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Copple  his  danghter  bad  been  rescaed  firom  Reynard's  mail,  by  the  interference  of  a 
piiek  of  hoonds. 

The  first  illustration  represents  the  dead  body  of  Cbantecleei's  dangbter  in  Reynard's 
mail,  with  the  head  and  neok  hanging  ont.  The  attitudes  of  the  bereaved  father  and 
ehildren  fully  express  their  great  sorrow. 

In  the  next  seene,  the  king  sends  Brain  the  bear  to  bring  Reynard  to  Conrt,  to  answer 
fte  accusations  made  against  him,  "  And  fUll  of  jollity  the  bear  departed,  if  his  return 
be  as  jovial,  there  is  no  fear  of  his  well  speeding."  Reynard,  however,  tempts  the  bear 
with  kind  words  and  promises  of  great  store  of  honey ;  and  takes  him  to  the  house  of 
X«aafert,  a  stout  and  lusty  carpenter,  in  whose  yard  there  was  a  large  oak,  which  he  and 
bis  sens  had  commenced  to  cleave.  The  bear  was  persuaded  that  there  was  an  im- 
mense amount  of  honey  in  the  tree,  but  when  he  had  inserted  his  head,  Reynard  with- 
drew the  wedges.  Escape  was  now  impossible ;  Laufert,  his  family  and  friends,*  were 
thorcNighly  roused ;  and  the  bear  at  length  sneceeded  in  extricating  his  head.  A 
vigorous  attack  was  then  made  upon  him,  the  last  stroke  being  dealt  by  the  carpenter^t 
brother. 

The  second  scene  on  the  panel  illustrates  the  conolndlng  part.  LanfertTs  brother  is 
dealing  the  final  blow  ;  and  a  flying  bird  probably  represents  one  of  the  domestio  fowl 
which  had  been  roused  by  the  noise  and  clamour. 


im  January,  1855.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
PsTEB  R.  M'QuiB,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table: — 

From  John  Hall,  Esq.,  Lancaster.    The  London  Magazine  and  Monthly  Chronicle, 
for  1787. 

Speed's  account  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  maps,  12mo. 
1676. 
A  Volume  of  Pamphlets,  leap.  4to.,  1703  and  1704. 
A  volume  containing  the  Chester  Chronicle  and  other  local  newspapers,  1799. 
From  the  Author,  Dr.  Kendrick.    The  Warrington  Worthies,  4to.  pamph.    2nd 

edition. 
From  Mrs.  Matthew  Oregson.     Oregson's  Fragments  relative  to  the  History  of 
Lancashire,  with  additions.    Sm.  fol.     1807. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  M.A^  exhibited  maps,  drawings,  and  prints  iUastrative  of 
his  paper. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  copies  of  the  new  Laws  just  printed  off,  and  copies 
of  the  new  List  of  Members. 

I  take  my  leave,  for  I  have  yet  mv  noon  and  my  even  song  to  say ;'  which  epeaking  be  departed, 
■ayintf  his  endo  as  he  went,  and  layed  him  down  under  a  nawthom ;  at  this  I  was  exceeding  glad, 
th«il  took  no  heed,  but  went  and  clocked  my  children  together,  and  walked  without  the  wall, 
which  I  shall  ever  rue." 

•  "  This  army  put  Bruin  into  a  great  fear,  being  none  but  himself  to  withstand  them,  and  hearing 
the  elamoor  of  the  noise  which  came  thundering  npon  him,  he  wrestled  and  palled  so  extreamly, 
th«t  be  got  ont  his  head,  bnt  left  behind  him  all  the  skin  and  his  ears  also :  insomuch  that  never 
ereetujre  beheld  a  fouler  or  more  deformed  beast,  for  the  blood  covering  all  his  face  and  his  hands 
lewrmg  the  claws  and  skin  behind  them,  nothing  remained  butuglinese;  it  was  an  ill  market  the 
bear  came  to,  for  he  lost  both  motion  and  sight,  feet  and  eyes ;  but  notwithstanding  this  torment, 
Lsaftrat,  the  priest,  and  the  whole  pariah  came  upon  him,  and  so  becndgeUed  him  about  his  body 
part,  that  it  might  well  be  a  warning  to  all  his  misery,  to  Imow  that  ever  the  weakest  shall  still  go 
most  to  the  waU.  •  *  *  Thepoorbearin  this  massacre,  sat  and  sighed  extreamly,  groaning 
wodcF  the  burthen  of  their  stroaks,  *  *  till  Lanfert's  brother,  rushing  before  the  rest  with  a 
■toff;  struck  the  bear  in  the  head  such  a  blow,  that  he  could  neitner  hear  nor  see,  so  that  awaktog 
ftom  his  astonishment,  the  bear  leapt  into  the  river  adjoining." 
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The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

SOKB  NOTBS  ON   THB    PaBISH   OF  WB8T   KiBKBT,  IB  THB    HVBDBBD  OV  WuBALL, 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  M^, 

[NoTB.  The  paper,  as  read  before  the  Society,  was  of  considerable  length,  and  entered 
into  Tarions  details,  under  separate  headings,  as  in  the  writers  paper  on  Kirkby  in  Lan- 
cashire ;  Yid.  vol.  VI.  What  follows,  is  a  selection  from,  or  rather  an  abstract  o^  die 
original  paper.] 

The  parish  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee,  on  its  right  bank.  Itis  a 
Rectory,  and  yalued  in  the  King's  Books  (made  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.,  1535,)  tt 
^628.  13.  04. 

During  the  Protectorate,  in  the  Parliamentary  surrey  of  1649,  the  tythes  are  stated 
to  be  worth  cxxv/  per  annum,  i£20  being  allotted  to  Mrs.  Olorer  for  her  fiJths.  "  Tba 
present  minister  is  one  Mr.  Monerott  or  Monroe  (omitted  by  Ormerod)  who  was  pre- 
sented thither  by  the  Committee  of  Plundered  Ministers.'*  Vol.  iii.  c  Lamb.  USS. 
(Vid.  Gastrell's  Notitia,  by  Raines.) 

By  the  return  made  in  reply  to  the  orders  of  the  OoTemors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
dated  22nd  Feb.,  1701,  the  Yidue  was  as  follows : — 

WestKirkby  (township)    ^£140    0    0 

Glebe — 5  closes,  containing  about  11  acres,  worth  ....         800 
Some  small  tenements,  paying  a  constant  rent  of   ... ,         120 

Tythe  of  Greasby,  Galder,  and  Little  Meols 100    0    0 

Tythe  of  Frankby  and  Great  Meols 25    0    0 

£274    2     0 
The  Yslue  in  1884  was  16708. 

Ormerod  supplies  a  list  of  Rectors  from  the  time  of  King  Stephen.  At  that  period 
the  living  descended  from  father  to  son,  till  the  Lateran  Council  (1215)  eundemned 
this  mode  of  succession.  From  that  period  the  Abbot  of  St.  Werburgh  was  the  patron, 
till  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  when  it  came  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  new  See  of 
Chester. 

Thomas  Williamson,  in  1670,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  aetually  presented  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.  He  lived  till  the  year  1696,  before  which  date  Uie  Registers  com- 
mence. In  the  Registers,  which  begin  in  1692,  under  the  year  1696,  we  hafe  this 
notioe : — 

«In  this  year,  Mr.  Williamson,  parson  of  this  parish,  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Liyerpool." 

The  entries  seem  to  be  in  his  writing  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death,  viz.,  ^  Boriala 
8  Sept,  Weddings  28  Sept" 

His  successor.  Dr.  Wroe,  was'  instituted  November  6th  following.  He  was  bom  in 
1641,  in  Uie  parish  of  Prestwich;  was  B.A.  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  1661,  and 
Fellow  in  1662  ;  was  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Pearson  in  1678,  who  gave  him  a  stall.  In 
1684  he  was  appointed  Warden  of  Manchester,  <*  having  (says  Dr.  Ware,  Hist  CoIL 
Ch.  Manchester,)  by  his  eloquent  exhortations,  obtained  a  celebrity  which  no  head  of 
the  College  had  perhaps  ever  enjoyed.**  He  resigned  the  Vicarage  of  Garstang  on 
becoming  Rector  of  West  Klrkby.  He  published  three  or  four  sermons,  now  very 
scarce.    (Vid.  Raines'  Gastrell,  vol.  i.  p.  80 n.) 

As  a  eontinuation  of  the  list  in  Ormerod,  we  copy  ttom  the  Register  Book  the 
following  Memorandum  :~ 

**  Thomas  Trevor  Trevor,  Prebendary  of  Chester,  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Chester  to  the  Rectory  of  West  Kirkby,  on  the  decease  of  the  Ber. 
Dr.  Pearoe,  March  10th,  1808,  instituted  Maroh  29(h,  and  inducted  April  dth.** 
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Dr.  Coplestone,  Dean  of  Chester,  was  presented  to  this  Beotory  on  the  desth  of  Dr. 
Trevor,  In  1627.  On  Dr.  Coplestone's  promotion  to  the  See  of  LlandafF,  the  living  was 
given  by  the  Crown  to  Dr.  Murray,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bochester,  in  1828,  and  on  the 
Bishop's  resignation,  it  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  the  Ber.  James  Slade, 
Prebendary  of  Chester,  February  1829,  and  he  was  inducted  on  the  24th  of  April 
following. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  list  of  the  Curates  of  this  Church,  as  far  as  they 
are  known.    The  Begisters  supply  us  with  the  following  information  :-* 

WiDiam  Walker,  Magister  Artium. . . .  1697  (Sept.  1st) 

Tbo:  Bichardson    1711 1723 

Geo.  Hodson    1726 1758 

Wm.  Bobinson    1759 1779 

L.Wetenhall  1779 1780 

J.Newton    1780 1822 

Jos.  Fish,  Dee.  80, 1821     1822 1828  Left  March  9. 

P.  Parker,  July  Id,  1828    1823 1824  Do.  Oct  8. 

O.  H.  Pettingid,  Oct  10 1824 1825  Do.  Oct  30. 

Richard  Sawley,  Not.  20 1825  1827  Do.  AprU  15. 

C.  B.  Stevenson,  July  6 1827 1828  Do.  April  20. 

W.  Armitstead,  May  11 1828 

We  can  thus  supply  a  list  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  The  curacy  was  held  on 
an  average  for  thirteen  years,  but  if  we  deduct  seven  years,  during  which  time  six 
enrstes  came  and  went,  we  have  an  average  of  more  than  twenty -seven  years  for  each 
of  the  others,  and  we  may  say  that  five  curates  virtually  cover  the  entire  spaoe. 
Mr.  Newton,  who  held  it  for  42  years,  is  still  well  remembered,  and  some  of  his  family 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  a  former  volume  of  the  Proceedings  and  Papers  of  this  Society,  the  Chureh  of 
West  Kirkby  was  made  familiar  to  the  members  by  four  plates,  representing  each  side 
of  the  ehureh.    They  were  contributed  by  James  Middleton,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

The  chureh  is  dedicated  to  St  Bridget  The  date  when  the  present  church  was 
erected,  I  have  not  seen  recorded  anywhere,  but  most  probably  is  has  existed  since 
before  the  Beformation.  It  has  not  much  architectural  pretensions,  but  the  tower  is 
good,  and  the  western  doorway  worth  attention. 

The  church  originally  consisted  of  a  tower,  nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle,  and  (his 
eonld  have  been  readily  discerned  formerly  from  the  outside,  as  there  was  a  double  roof. 
At  present  both  nave  and  aisle  are  under  one  roof,  by  the  alterations  made  in  the  year  1788. 
There  are  many  evidences  of  the  original  condition  of  the  church  still  existing.  In 
the  tower  may  be  seen  the  grooves,  where  the  roof  of  the  nave  was  joined  to  it;  in  the 
east  end,  the  later  masonry,  by  which  the  two  gables  were  made  into  one,  is  readily 
detected,  as  well  as  the  dressing  of  the  stone  which  formed  the  old  gables.  The  same 
featnres  may  be  observed  in  the  west  end  of  the  aisle.  In  the  inside  there  are  marks 
which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  there  had  been  a  row  of  pillars  between  the  nave 
and  aisle,  as  in  the  ehanoel  wall,  the  spring  of  an  arch  is  easily  detected  through  the 
plaster* 

The  outside  walls  of  the  church  are  the  same  as  they  were  built,  with  the  exception  of  the 
soath  wall  of  the  the  nave,  which  originally  was  farther  out,  and  not  in  a  line  with  the 
chaneei.  For  application  was  made  to  the  Bishop  for  permission  to  make  the  following 
changes,  viz.,  **  to  take  down  the  south  wall  and  rebuild  it  in  a  line  with  the  ehanoel ; 
to  new-roof  Uie  whole  building,  and  cover  it  with  ton  slates,  ^e."  "  The  expenses  of 
the  alKuve  alterations  to  be  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  lead  on  the  rool^  &o." 

In  the  Churchwarden's  book  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  price  of  the  lead  sold, 
aoKmoting  to  upwards  of  JE300,  and  of  all  the  items  of  expenditure.  The  whole 
expense  amounted  to  little  above  JUOO. 

The  new  workmanship  is  very  inferior  to  the  old,  and  it  requires  but  little  attention 


to  tell  where  it  begins  and  where  it  ende.  The  new  bnttreeses  am  rary  poor,  and  mmb 
inferior  to  the  others.  The  alierations  were  completed  in  a  year,  aa  ^»p1ication  was  made 
in  August,  1 788,  and  the  new  sittings  were  allotted  on  3drd  August,  1789.  Hcv  ihej 
were  &en  arranged  may  be  seen  on  a  large  tablet  in  the  ohureh,  on  whieh  the  nanef 
of  die  parishioners  are  printed,  and  the  number  of  pews  or  sittings  to  wfaieh  they  irs 
entitled. 

In  the  east  end  are  three  windows,  one  to  the  ohaneel,  one  to  the  aisle,  and  a  small 
one  to  the  yestry.  The  chancel  window,  round-headed,  and  of  five  liglits,  is  between 
the  two  battresses,  which  mark  the  chancel  from  the  outside.  The  aiale  window  is 
flat-headed,  and  of  four  lights.  The  vestry  window  is  small  and  round-headed.  These 
windows  are  not  on  the  same  IcTel,  the  chancel  window  being  higher  tlian  the  others. 
They  are  on  a  level  with  a  string  oourssi  whieh  runs  all  along  the  east  end,  and  chaned 
(south  side,)  and  Tcstry  (north  side). 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  the  ground  falla  away.  There  is  a  second  bcrelled 
course,  in  a  line  with  the  lower  beyelling  of  the  chancel  buttresses.  The  chsBeel  bid 
three  windows  on  the  south  side,  of  which  the  two  most  easterly  are  dosed.  Tkejhad 
drips  originally.  The  chancel  wall  is  beTcUed  off  at  the  top  of  the  window,  but  this 
is  not  the  case  lo  the  new  wall.  The  upper  string  course,  originally  all  along  the  aoath 
aide  of  the  chancel  is  now  interrupted  between  the  second  and  third  buttresses.  The 
priest* s  door  has  been  built  up. 

The  north  side  has  four  buttresses,  and  five  windows,  four  of  three  lights,  and  one  of 
five  lights.  The  north  door  whidi  seems  not  to  have  had  a  poreb,  is  doted  up.  Oa 
the  right  side,  as  you  would  enter,  there  is  an  inserted  atone,  wliich  probably  fills  up 
what  was  once  the  holy  water  receptacle. 

The  tower  ooenpies  the  greater  part  of  the  west  end.  Its  doorway  has  between  d» 
mouldings,  at  the  top,  four  shields,  but  they  are  not  easily  assignable  to  their  proper 
owners.  The  shields  are  separated  by  four  bosses.  In  the  comers  are  iwo  qnatrefcils. 
The  effect  of  the  weather  and  time  is  seen  on  the  mouldings,  particularly  thoae  on  eke 
south  side,  whieh  being  exposed  to  the  north  blast,  are  mnoh  eaten  away.  Hm  tower 
has  at  the  bottom  two  chamfered  bevels.  Above  the  door  is  a  round-headed  window, 
partly  built  up,  and  partly  modern;  and  higher  still,  the  belfry  window  (one  of  four, 
there  being  one  on  each  side  of  the  tower),  consisting  of  four  lights,  wiih  trefdl  orna- 
ments. In  the  north  side  of  the  tower  is  a  qoatrefoil,  opening  to  light  the  stairs,  bnt 
its  mouldings  are  almosi  worn  away.  Against  the  north  end  of  the  tower,  and  west  end  of 
the  aisle,  a  Day  School  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Sawley,  who  was  eurafe  18^-1817. 
It  has  been  removed  since,  but  traces  of  it  are  stiU  visible.  There  is  a  neat  window  of 
two  lights  in  the  west  end  of  the  aisle. 

In  the  interior  of  the  ehurch,  we  observe  in  the  chancel  two  sedilia  and  a  piscina, 
rising  above  each  other  in  regular  succession,  and  ornamented  with  trefoil  tops.  la 
the  piscina  is  inserted  a  freestone  slab,  with  an  inscription  in  memory  of  Dr.  Trevoi's 
eldest  son.  There  is  a  bracket  on  the  north  side  of  the  east  chancel  window,  probably 
for  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  there  is  another  bracket  similarly  situated  with  regard 
to  the  east  window  of  the  aisle.  The  chancel  was  evidently  approached  by  steps  in 
former  days,  as  the  floor  makes  a  very  perceptible  descent  towards  the  body  of  the 
church.  In  the  chancel  a  portion  of  the  old  roof  is  visible,  but  dl  the  rest  is  flat  and 
plastered.  The  pewing  is  dl  modem,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  old  benches,  with 
earved  ends.  Some  of  the  old  carving  is  preserved,  and  on  one  of  the  pews  there  are  the 
diaraoters  W.  C.  1628. 

What  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Glegg  Chapel,  might  be  more  appropriatelj 
described  as  the  Glegg  Vault  It  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  aide,  and  is  bnilt 
up  to  the  height  of  four  fbet,  and  flagged  on  the  top.  This  is  surmounted  by  a  wooden 
screen,  entered  by  folding  doors,  which  seems,  from  the  inseriptions  on  it,  to  be  of 
some  antiquity. 

The  Vestry  is  built  agunst  the  Glegg  Chapel,  and  is  approached  firom  the  inside  of 
the  dtiiroh  bj  three  atone  steps.    The  level  of  its  floor  is  at  least  ibur  ftet  above  ibe 
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ehurch  floor,  tod  may  have  been  more  formerly.  There  is  a  oarious  trefoil  openiug  in 
the  wall,  abont  half  a  foot  above  the  vestry  floor.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  vestry  floor 
and  that  of  the  ehurch  were  formerly  on  ihe  same  level,  and  that  Uie  trefoil  was  for  the 
priest  to  observe  what  was  going  on  in  the  charch. 

The  entrance  to  the  tower  is  by  a  square  headed  door,  and  in  it  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  groined  roof.    There  are  five  bells,  with  the  following  inscription  :^ 

1719.    ABR:  RUDHALL  CAST  US  ALL 

JOSS.  lENNlNGS,  JNO.  TOTTLEY,  CH.  WARDENS. 
MB.  THOS.  RICHARDSON,  Curate. 
MR.  JOHN  GLEGG,  A  GOOD  BENEFACTOR. 
PROSPERITY  TO  THE  PARISH.     1719. 

The  Parsonage  House  is  commodious,  and  in  great  part  modem.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  between  the  church  and  the  ridge  of  hills  which  divide  the  parish  into  two 
portioBs.  1*be  grounds  have  been  enclosed,  and  trees  planted,  under  the  auspices  of 
Beetor  Slade.  There  was  a  disputed  right  of  way  through  the  Parsonage  grounds,  as 
the  ooeupants  of  two  farms,  which  lay  elose  by,  claimed  the  right  to  pass  down  through 
them  to  the  Dee  shore.  Mr.  Slade  put  an  end  to  a  dispute*  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  sueccssive  rectors,  by  leaving  a  pathway,  when  he  walled  in  the  Rectory  grounds. 

With  respeet  to  the  division  of  the  Common  we  find  the  following  memorandum : — 

**  The  10  of  September  1709  the  Common  was  divided  and  the  seventh  Lott  fell  to  the 
Be  Dr  Biehard  Wroe  and  doll  stones  marked  with  his  name  was  sett  accordingly  at 

both  ends  and  middle,  thus  -^m  with  ane  +  at  the  tope  and  P  for  parsonadge." 

There  was  formerly  a  pathway  through  the  Churchyard,  which  was  turned  in  1801 
along  the  east  wall,  by  building  a  new  wall  on  the  Rectory  ground.  There  is  a  notioe 
to  this  effeet  in  the  Chnrohwarden's  books,  under  the  date  of  July  18th,  1851. 

Owing  to  the  Grange  School  established  by  Bennett's  Charity,  there  was  no  School 
■ttached  to  the  Church  till  Mr.  Sawley  built  the  one  alluded  to  above.  The  present 
School  was  built  by  Mr.  Slade  at  his  own  expense  in  1844«  and  is  a  mixed  School.  The 
hoys  at  seren  years  of  age  go  to  the  Grange  School. 

There  are  several  tombs  in  the  Church,  most  of  them  of  the  famfly  of  Gleggs,  some  of 
the  Urmson  family,  &o.  The  one  perhaps  of  greatest  interest,  is  the  monumental 
inseription  inserted  in  the  built-up  Priest^s  door.  The  slab  is  red  sandstone,  on  which 
is  a  eoat  of  arms  rudely  figured,  consisting  of  a  plain  cross,  eagles  as  supporters,  and 
snn&oonted  by  a  ecuronet.    The  following  is  the  inscription  :— 

H:  S:  E:  lOHANNES  VAN: 
ZOELEN;  NUPER  DE  CI: 
VITATE  BRISTOLIEN  : 
SIS  GENEROSUS  QUI: 
OBIIT  8 :  TIO  DIE  SEPTE 
MBRIS  ANNO  DM.  1689. 

Tan  Zoeloa  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Duke  Schomberg's  army,  which  lay 
eneamped  on  the  Meols  in  the  parish  in  this  year.  Ormerod  gives  a  reference  to  Leigh's 
Xiflxreasiiire,  as  if  to  prove  this,  butthe  passage  only  states  the  fact  of  the  army  having 
eneamped  there,  and  says  nothing  whatever  of  Van  Zoelen.  I  haye  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  information  on  the  subject,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  safe  to  infer  that  he 
did  belong  to  the  Duke's  army,  and  having  died,  was  buried  in  the  nearest  Church. 

The  south  and  north  walls  have  several  large  tablets  affixed  to  them,  on  which  are 
printed,  the  Tsrious  bequests  made  by  pious  individuals  to  the  parish,  the  allotment  of 

*  Ib  the  Begiflteiv  we  find  the  foDowing  memorandum : — 

1 7f3S.  To  au  ensevizig  persona  of  West  Kirby ,  tliat  Joseph  Jennings  and  John  Barclay  have  noe 
bei^lkwiKy  op  through  the  parsonadge  ground,  to  their  ground,  bat  Dy  the  Lane.  This  was  stopt 
tyy  J^r.  Wroe  himaeife,  npon  my  information  that  I  had  ttom  others,  by  reason  that  their  gronnd  is 
ttoclnag  Inri  a  pairt  of  the  Townfield,  though  Joseph  Jennings  enclosed  it  in  anno  1707,  and  that 
thm  way  is  throogh  the  town  field,  over  Mr.  Betsone's  headland  or  butte. 
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the  pewg,  and  one  of  great  interest,  being  a  copy  of  the  Terrier,  whioh  we  think  of 
snflBcieut  interest  to  append. 


TERRIER. 
A  Trae  oopy  of  a  T^irier  of  the  Tithes  belonging 
to  the  Rectory  of  West  Kirby  made  in  the  rear 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve  aocording 
to  the  artlGlea  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  Ood 
Wm  Ld.  Bp  of  Chester. 
Com  every  eleventh  hattook 

Hay  the  same 

No  aftermarth  nor  Agistment.    Mortuaries 


for  forty  pounds,  if  debtless 
For  twenty  pounds 
For  ten  pounds 

Oblations 
Husband  and  wife 
Servants  if  more  than  one 
Eggs  for  each  old  House 

ditto  Cottage 
Each  garden  one  penny 
Each  cow  one  penny  (no  milk) 
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Calves,  not  more  than  four,  for  each 
Do,  if  more  than  four  for  each 
Lambs,  not  more  than  four,  for  eaoh 

For  five  ditto 
From  six  to  ten  for  each  one  penny 
or  the  Lamb  wool  of  the  uteep,  only 

Every  tentb  13eeee 
Hemp  and  Flax  every  tenth  bundle 
Cheese  every  tenth 
A  colt  twopence 

Pigs  every  fiuth— if  more  than  two,  one  pig 
But  the  second  Cuth  ftee 
Tythe  Herbage,  if  no  parishioner  twopence  per 

pound 
There  are  no  impropriations  which  we  know  of 
There  are  no  augmentations  wh  we,  iec 
Copyed  from  the  Cathedral  Register,  I>eeeaber 

the  seventh  in  the  year  of  our  Loid  one  thoa- 

sand  Eight  Hundred  and  Twenty  ei^liL 


ISth  Januarjf,  1855.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Hbrbt  Dawbos,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  LiverpooL    Proceedings,  during  the 
forty-third  session,  1858-54 :  inclading  within  the  same  ooTers,  as  an  "  Appendix," 
the  Fauna  of  Liverpool,  by  Isaac  Byerley,  Esq. 
From  the  Statistical  Society.     Journal  of  the  Society,  eleyen  volumes,  tI  to  xvi 
inclusive. 
Index  to  the  first  fifteen  volumes. 
Part  4  of  vol.  xrii,  (1654.) 

Mr.  Sansom  exhibited  several  interesting  varieties  of  Fema  from  the  Asorea, 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  a  silver  brooch  ornamented  in  niello,  of  the  kind  asually  known 
as  Bob  Boy's  brooch.    It  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  Kirkland,  Everton. 

In  drawing  attention  to  the  rapid  rise  of  Melbourne  in  Australia,  Mr.  Stonehosss 
exhibited  an  original  map  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Poole  exhibited  and  explained  the  revolring  rifle,  lately  patented  by  Mr.  Bentley 
of  this  town.  The  objects  secured  by  it  are  unusual  rapidity  in  the  disefaArge  of  iti 
five  barrels,  and  greater  steadiness  of  aim.  Mr.  Poele  also  exhibited  a  model,  ahowing 
the  working  machinery  of  the  Lock. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read : — 

Description  of  Plans  for  Temporary  Houses,  for  Encampment,  d^c,  by  O.  W. 
Stephenson,  Esq. ;  and — 

Bemarks  oh  thb  Baihfall  at  Warrington,  dubino  a  Pbbiod  of  Elbvbx 
TXARs.    By  Tho,  Olazebrook  BylatuU,  Esq. 

The  observations  of  the  rain-fall  at  Wanington  extended  over  eleven  yaan  (1844- 
1854).  The  results  compared  were  observed  by  Mr.  Sharp  during  the  three  years 
(1844-46) ;  by  Mr.  Bylands  during  six  years  (1847^2) ;  and  at  file  Museom  and 
Library  during  two  years  (1853-54).  The  gauges  were  compared  with  eaoh  other,  and 
gave  the  same  results. 
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The  following  Ubie  shows  the  yearly  rain-fall,  the  gaage  being  on  the  ground: — 


Ybar. 

Ihohbs. 

Teab. 

Inchsb. 

Tbab. 

IVOHBS. 

1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 

23-73. 
30*12. 
80-29. 
86*71. 

1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 

88-75. 
83*98. 
27-79. 
31-48. 

1852. 
1853. 
1854. 

41-46. 
28*25. 
2718. 

Mean  yearly  fall,  31*338  inches.  Mean  defect  of  a  gauge  eleTsted  34}  feet,  14 
percent  (2  years.)  Greatest  fall  in  twenty-foar  hours,  216  inches,  on  September 
6, 1844,  and  Joly  9, 1853. 

The  distribution  of  the  mean  atinaal  fall  throughout  the  year  is  contained  in  the 
foUowing :— • 

DiMtrihution  of  the  Mean  Annual  Fall  through  the  year. 


MOBTH. 

GXTBXMB    FALLS    BECOBOXD 
III    BACH   MOKTH. 

Mbab  fall  ov  baoh. 

Greatest 

Least 

Month. 

Qqarter. 

Half-year. 

Jannaiy . . 
Febraaiy... 
March ..  • . 
April  •••. 
May    .... 
Jane  .... 
July    .... 
August  .. 
September 
October  . . 
NoTcmber. 
December. 

4-40  (1852) 
4-58(1848) 
2  76(1851) 
4-42  (1843)* 
8-93  (1847) 
4-47(1851) 
4-84(1849) 
5-02(1845) 
5-28  (1847) 
e-56  (1843)« 
5*58(1852) 
5^07  (1852) 

1-75  (1848) 
0-68  (1845) 
0  45  (1849) 
0-35  (1852) 
002  (1844) 
1*00  (1850) 
1-64(1847) 
2*11  (1854) 
0-64  ( 1843  )• 
1-90  ( 1842  )• 
1-50  (1844) 
0-18(1844) 

2-841. 
2*021. 
1-438. 
1-620. 
1863. 
2-777. 
3*315. 
3*780. 
2-807. 
8*340. 
2*879. 
2-657. 

>     6*300 

6-260 

.     9-902 

.     8-876 

1 

■    12-560 

r— 1 
/               O 

\ 

Oi 

-   18-778 

> 

*The  record  daring  1842-43  was  not  complete,  these  years  are  therefore  not  need  in 

obtaining  the  means. 

The  mean  for  September  is  less  than  that  for  either  August  or  October ;  and  the 
same  fact  is  shown  eyen  more  strikingly  in  Mr.  Hartnup's  tables  from  the  Liverpool 
Obserratory,  extending  over  seven  years. 

Those  years  are  1846-1852,  and  if  we  extract  the  same  years  from  the  Warrington 
tables  we  are  able  to  institute  a  comparison.  Assuming  that  Spring  commences  ou 
the  1st  of  March,  and  the  other  quarters  at  regular  intervals  of  three  months,  we  have 
the  foUowing : — 

Wabrington. 

Spring  (March,  April,  May) 5*42 

Summer  (June,  July,  August)   10*55 

Automo  rSept,  Oct,  Nov.)    9*67 

Winter  (Dee.,  Jan.,  Feb.)  7*98 


Liverpool. 
4*95 
8*35 
8*92 
6-16 


33-62  28-88 

This  Is  interesting  in  so  far  as  it  shows  the  range  of  maxima  and  minima,  and  the 
timea  of  their  oeeurreuee ;  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  correct  comparison  of  the 
total  rain-faU  at  the  two  places.  For  this  purpose  the  gauges  ought  to  be  at  the  same 
elevation  above  the  ground,  or  their  difference  of  elevation  should  be  known,  and  accu- 
rate allowance  made  for  it  Tbe  posiliou  of  the  Liverpool  gauge  is  unfortunate  in 
this  respect,  being  such  as  to  isolate  the  results  obtained  by  it  from  other  observa- 
tiona.  The  probability  is  that  the  true  rain-fall  at  Liverpool  is  radier  greater  than 
thai  at  Wairiagton. 

2b 
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fl6th  Januiry,  18.')5.     MISCELLANEOUS    MEETING. 
Thb  Rbt.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Cbair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  opon  the  table : — 

From  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London.    Transactions  of  the  Society,  Tolnme 

iii.  for  1854. 
From  the  Author,  John  Gray  Bell,  Esq.    A  Genealogical  Account  of  the  descendants 

of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  King  of  Castile ;  iUustxated  with 

portraits  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  family  of  Bell,  fol.  pamph.,  18<VL 
From   the   Author,  Joseph   Boult,  Esq.     Seven  Letters  on  the  Estuary  of  the 

Mersey,  pamph.,  1864-55. 
From   the  Author,  Bev.  John  Sansom,  B.A.    Esther:  a  Sacred  Drama,  I61D0., 

Oxford,  1845. 
From  the  Author,  Thomas  Sansom,  Esq.    A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert 

Peel,  Bart.,  on  the  Education  of  the  Middle  Classes,  pamph.  8to.,  1845. 

Mr.  Mayer  exhibited  three  numbers  of  the  *'  Miscellanea  Graphica  :**  a  work  deserip* 
tiTC  of  the  collection  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Londesborough. 

Mr.  Mayer  also  exhibited  eight  etchings  of  objects  now  in  his  own  poasession.  They 
represent  part  of  a  collection  of  earthen  Tases,  flint  arrow  heads,  &c.,  recently  fonsd  in 
the  barrows  or  tumuli  of  Danby  Moor,  near  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  The  etchings  also 
contained  representations  of  a  small  comb  made  of  flint,  a  bone  hair  pin,  stone 
hammers,  &c. 

In  illustration  of  her  communication.  Miss  fikrrington,  of  Worden  Hall,  forwarded  fiv« 
original  drawings,  viz.: — 1.  Elevation  of  Leyland  Church,  which  was  taken  down  in 
1816.  3.  Gargoyles  from  the  old  Church.  3.  Incised  slabs  and  other  stones,  ptrt  of 
a  still  earlier  building.    4.  5.  Incised  slabs  in  the  present  Church  yard  of  Leyland. 

Dr.  Hume  drew  attention  to  the  lithographed  statement  of  the  Building  SorreTor. 
respecting  the  buildings  erected,  altered,  or  taken  down  in  Liverpool,  in  1854.  The 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  was  inferred  from  it  to  be  6,029. 

Dr.  Hume  read  a  popular  ballad,  descriptive  of  the  naval  battle  of  Port  Royal,  in  17^ 
in  which  Rodney  conquered  De  Grasse.  Some  of  the  topics  of  the  present  day  aaiho- 
rised  an  allusion  to  the  tactics  then  adopted,  of  cutting  the  enemy's  line  in  two.  Tb^ 
suggestion,  though  claimed  by  three  persons,  was  generally  attributed  to  Mr  Clarke,  of 
Eldin,  father  of  Lord  Eldin,  the  Scottish  Judge ;  but  it  appears  that  it  vras  not  unknown 
to  the  ancients. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Notes  on  thb  Old  Church  at  Letlavd.     By  Mist  ffarringUm, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  the  Historic  Society  some  drawings  connected  with 
Leyland  Church. 

The  first  is  the  copy  of  an  elevation,  taken  by  some  inferior  Architect,  just  before  the 
body  of  the  Old  Chnrch  was  pulled  down  in  1816,  and  merely  of  value  as  being  the  only 
known  representation  of  it  as  it  then  stood.  It  shows  the  porch,  and  the  eurions  pro- 
jecting line  of  Gargoyles  placed  at  some  distance  below  the  roof,  but  we  can  gather  from 
it  very  little  respecting  the  tme  character  of  the  three  larger  windows.  The  Church  had 
a  good  waggon  roof,  painted  blue,  and  dotted  over  with  gilt  stars.  There  was  a 
western  gallery,  erected  for  the  organ,  in  the  early  part  of  George  the  Third's  reign ; 
another  and  older  one  along  the  north  wall,  and  one  stretching  from  north  to  aooth 
across  the  Chancel  Arch,  which  from  its  being  only  wide  enough  for  one  row  of  pews, 
and  from  its  situation,  must,  I  fancy,  have  been  a  "  rood  loft."  The  pulpit  and  desk 
were  near  the  middle  of  the  south  wall. 

I  have  given  many  of  the  Gargoyles  in  another  drawing ;  they  were  sold  as  old 
materials,  and  my  father  bought  them.     The  first  is  '*  the  Cat  Stone/' to  whieh  appends 
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the  Qsnal  story  of  the  stones  being  remoTed  by  nigbt  ("in  this  case  from  Whittle  to 
Leylsnd),  and  the  Devil,  in  the  form  of  a  eat,  "  throttling'*  a  person  who  was  bold 
enough  to  watch. 

The  tower  and  ehancel  were  not  touched,  but  the  width  of  the  body  of  the  Church 
was  increased  nine  feet  on  each  side.  When  the  old  walls  were  pulled  down,  they  were 
no  farther  interfered  with  than  the  flooring  of  the  new  Church  required ;  but  some 
alterations  in  ifarington  Chapel  (which  occupies  the  south  east  comer  of  the  Church) 
a  year  or  two  since,  and  which  necessitated  the  entire  reniOTal  of  the  old  foundations, 
brooght  to  light  the  fact  that  they  were  partly  composed  of  the  fragments  of  a  still 
eariier  Church.  The  incised  slabs  drawn  out  are  of  very  superior  workmanship  to 
those  in  the  Churchyard,  and  the  small  headstone  apparently  more  anolenu  There 
were  other  portions  of  stone  coffins  besides  the  head  piece  I  have  drawn,  and  the 
stones  from  the  Norman  arch  are  in  number  respeotiYely  11,5,  and  1.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  undisturbed  portion  of  the  foundations  would  be  equally  rich 
in  fragments  as  this  south  east  comer. 

Tbe  two  remaining  sheets  represent  stones  now  in  the  Churchyard.  There  are  some 
otbo^  but  I  have  drawn  all  or  most  of  the  different  types.  Some  of  them  are  defaced 
by  inacripiions  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries ;  but  these,  of  course,  I  have  omitted  in 
tbe  sketches. 

The  ffarrington  Chapel  had  a  window  (and  not  a  door  as  now)  at  its  esst  end.  I  am 
unable  to  eay  when  it  was  first  appropriated  as  a  chantry,  all  my  documents  on  the 
8iil»ieet  recognising  it  as  already  such.  Ton  are  no  doubt  aware  that  a  list  of  the 
Lancashire  Chantries  is  a  desideiatnm  among  antiquaries.  It  is  dediosted  to  St. 
Nicholas,  the  Church  itself  to  St  Andrew.  In  1591  William  ffarrrington  obtained  a 
eonflrmation  of  his  previous  family  claim  to  it  from  Bishop  Chaderton,  who  confirms 
to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  a  right  to  "  sit,  stand,  and  otherwise  repose  themselves 
therein"  while  living,  and  after  death  to  ooenpy^'two  several  vawtes  or  toumbes  in 
tbe  upper  of  the  same  lying  eastward  to  bury  the  deade  bodys  of  the  men,  and  in  the 
lower  standing  westward  to  bury  the  deade  bodys  of  tbe  women.**  There  was  a  division 
between  the  two  sexes  in  the  family  pew  itself  till  1H16,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
men's  free  sittings  run  along  the  south  side  of  the  Church,  and  the  women*s  the  north. 
Prior  to  the  alterations,  all  diat  part  of  the  Chapel  wall  not  occupied  by  monuments 
was  covered  with  hatchments,  helmets,  tabards,  and  other  relics  of  the  age  of  heraldic 
funerals,  but  they  were  destroyed  with  the  old  Church.  This  was  unfortunately  pulled 
down  at  a  time  when  church  architecture  was  little  thought  of,  and  tbe  restoration 
eommitted  to  an  inferior  hand  named  Longworth.  The  steeple,  which  contains  six 
good  bells,  and  the  whole  of  the  chancel  were  undisturbed. 

There  are  three  sedilia  and  a  double  piscina  under  four  semi-circular  arches,  atid 
in  the  opposite  wall  an  ambry,  with  a  small  pointed  arched  door  of  rude  oak  as  black 
ma  ink,  till  lately  painted  over.  The  roll  moulding  is  the  charncteristic  ornament  of 
tius  part  of  the  Church,  and  the  windows  are  the  simplest  form  of  decorative.  There 
are  eome  fragments  of  old  stained  glass  in  the  east  one.  In  the  window  seat  of 
that  westward  of  the  chancel  door  four  folios  are  chained,  viz. :  Foxe's  **  Martyrs,"  and 
Jewell's  "  Apology,"  in  black  letter,  and  '*  A  Preservative  against  Popery,"  of  later 
date.  From  the  apex  of  the  chancel  arch  there  hung,  till  a  year  or  two  since,  the  once 
aky-blue  flag  of  the  Leyland  Volunteers,  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  pninted  on  one  side, 
and  Britannia,  copied  from  a  halfpenny,  on  the  other.  I  can  give  no  particulars  of 
the  eorps  itself. 

In  the  outer  north  wall  of  tbe  chancel,  about  three  feet  above  the  ground,  is  a  low 
arch,  the  purpose  of  which  is  nSt  very  clear.  It  is,  perhaps,  four  feet  wide,  and  nearly 
cwo  high  in  front,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  its  ever  having  contained  a  recumbent 

We  had  a  venerable  yew  tree  in  our  Churchyard,  but  it  was  blown  down  in  the 
atorm  of  Christmas,  1B52. 

I  have  only  examined  the  Registers  with  reference  to  my  own  family,  but  I  never 
nset  with  anything  remarkable.  Baines  gives  some  account  of  them,  bnt  he  does 
not  mention  anything  curious. 
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Ut  February,  1866.     ARGRSOLOGICAL   SECTION. 

Thb  Bbt.  Db.  Thoh,  V.P.,  in  the  Ghab. 

The  Minates  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Henry  George  Rimmer,  of  6,  Breckfield  Road  South,  was  dnly  elected  an  Ordinary 
Member  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  of  Saffron  Walden,  was  dnly  elected  an  Honorary  Member. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  npon  the  table :  — 

From  the  Kilkenny  Archsological  Society.  Proceedings  and  transaetiona  for  1864, 
in  three  parts,  viz. :  Part  1  for  January,  ^arch«  and  May ;  Part  2  for  July ; 
and  Part  3  for  Kovember. 

From  J.  F.  Marsh,  Esq.  The  following  collection  of  Maps  of  Liverpool : — ^that  of 
1726,  Sherwood,  g^ven  on  the  margin  of  his  maps  of  1821  and  1824; 
1766,  Eyes;  1769,  Perry,  in  four  sheets;  1785,  Eyes;  1796,  O'Connor; 
1790,  Conder,  published  by  Gore;  1797,  Jones;  1808,  Gregory;  1807, 
Troughton;  1807,  Kaye ;  1814,  Gore;  in  1816,  Kaye;  1821,  Sherwood; 
1823,  Walkers;  1824,  Sherwood;  1888,  Austen,  published  by  Kaye;  and 
one,  of  the  south  side  of  the  town,  1800,  without  a  name. 

From  John  Mather,  Esq.  Notes  and  Queries,  five  volumes ;  Memoirs  of  Captain 
Crow,  of  Liverpool,  8vo.,  1880.  Plan  and  Elevation  of  India  Builctings, 
Water  Street,  by  Madnre  &  Go. ;  Account  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  1806,  a  broadside,  by  Gore  ;  Map  of  Lancashire,  by  James  Leigh,  showing 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapels  in  the  County  in  1820. 

From  David  Lamb,  Esq.  The  AthemBum  for  1864,  in  continuation  of  a  former 
donation.* 

From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thom.  Anthem  and  Epitaphs  in  Memory  of  certain  of  his 
deceased  kindred.    By  Thomas  Macgill,  Percy  Street,  Liverpool,  1864. 

From  Henry  Johnson,  Esq.  A  Roman  Mortarium,  found  at  Castle  Northwich. 
On  the  rim  is  the  maker's  name  8  O  L  V  8  F  (Solus  fecit). 

Dr.  Kendrick  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Aikin,  within  the  frame  of  which  was  part  of 
a  note  from  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  dated  '28th  January,  1864,  expressing  her  conviction  of 
its  correctness. 

Dr.  Kendrick  also  exhibited,  in  illustration  of  his  own  paper,  a  woodcut  of  a  summer- 
house,  and  eight  lithographic  representations  of  buildings,  entitled,  <*  Warrington  Vestigia 
Academica." 

Mr.  Hardman  exhibited  two  brass  rubbings  from  Dartford  in  Kent,  of  the  dates  1442 
and  1463  respectively. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  subscribe  for  the  following  works,  to  be  added  to  the 
Library  of  the  Society : — 

La  Normandie  Sonterraine,  on  Notices  sur  des  Cimiti^res  Romains,  et  des  Cimiti^res 

Francs,  explores  en  Normandie.  Par  M.  L'Abbe  Cochet. 
Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities,  being  the  unpublished  Account,  by  the  Rev.  Bryan  Fans- 
sett,  of  the  Collection  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mayer,  procured  in  the 
exploration  of  more  than  five  hundred  Anglo-Saxon  tumuli  in  Kent  To  bs 
edited  by  Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A. 
The  Preston  Guild  Rolls,  illustrated  biographicaliy,  and  with  portraits,  costumes, 
and  fac-similes. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read : — 

A  Morning  Ramble  through  Old  Warrington,  by  James  Kendrick,  M.D. ;  and  Descrip- 
tion of  a  Unique  Vase  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mayer,  by  F.  R.  P.  Boocke,  Esq. 

•  Vol.  vi.,  p.  2. 
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8£fc  February,  I860.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
Thb  Rbt.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minates  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaological  Society.    Original  Papers  published 

under  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  vol.  iv,  part  3,  165d. 
From  the  Statistical  Society.    Journal  of  the  Society.    Parts  1,  2,  and  3  of  vol. 

xvu.  (1854.) 
From  James  Gordon  Stewart,   Esq.      Liverpool  Churches  and    Chapels,    their 

destruction,  removal,  or  alteration,  with  notices  of  Clergymen,  Ministers  and 

others.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thom.    Reprinted  with  additions  and  alterations 

from  the  papers  of  the  Historic  Society.     I8d4. 
From  the  Rev.  Dt,  Thom.     The  Ultimate  Manifestation  of  God  to  the  World.    By 

David  Waldie,  Esq.,  1847. 

Mr.  Hardman  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  Spanish,  (Basle,  IA69,)  with  curious 
MS.  notes. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society,  now  out  of  print.  They  had  been  purchased  by  the  Council  to  complete 
the  set. 

The  foRowing  commnnieation  was  read : — 

NoTiCB  ov  AH  Ahcisht  BlAjruscBiFT  Ghboitiols.  By  the  Rev.  John  Saneom, 
BJi,^  Oxford. 

I  have  bad  pat  into  my  hands  and  have  now  before  me,  the  unpublished  manusoript 
of  an  ancient  English  Chronicle,  a  brief  notice  of  which  may  perhaps  be  acceptable 
to  the  members  of  the  Historic  Society. 

This  MS  is  contained  in  a  folio  volume  of  432  pages,  written  on  parchment  in  a 
legible  blaek  letter  of  the  simplest  character,  with  illuminated  capitals  at  the  beginning 
of  the  several  chapters,  the  headings  of  which  are  in  red  ink,  as  are  also  some 
quotations  oeonrring  here  and  there  throughout  the  history. 

From  the  account  given  of  this  interesting  volume  by  the  Rev.  J.  8.  Davies,  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  by  whose  kindness  I  have  been  entrusted  with  it,  it  appears 
to  have  been  handed  down  in  the  family  from  time  immemorial,  together  with  certain 
printed  books  known  to  have  belonged  to  the  historian  Speed,  from  whom  Mr.Davies'a 
family  claim  descent  Thus  it  is  not  unreasonably  conjectured,  that  the  MS  may  also 
have  belonged  to  Speed :  a  supposition,  however,  which  had  met  with  no  conclusive 
corroboration  up  to  Thursday  last,  February  1.  Previously  to  that  date,  Mr.  Davies 
had  made  a  careful  comparison  of  his  MS  with  divers  published  Chronicles;  by 
which  means  he  thinks  he  has  ascertained,  that  certain  minor  conversations  and 
historical  fables  of  greater  or  less  interest,  which  are  found  interspersed  here  and  there 
ikrooghoat  the  volume,  do  not  meet  with  any  mention  at  the  corresponding  places  in 
such  of  the  Ancient  Chronicles  as  he  had  been  enabled  to  search.  It  seemed,  there- 
fore, reasonable  to  oondude,  even  prior  to  any  distinet  clue  being  found  to  the  author- 
ship or  original  ownership  of  this  nameless  MS,  that  it  was  not  a  mere  copy  or  trans- 
latioa  of  some  other,  but  an  independent  and  original  work.  This  conclusion,  as  well 
as  the  faet  of  the  volume  having  been  in  Speed's  possession,  may  be  now  considered 
M  satisfactorily  established. 

On  Thursday,  Mr.  Davies  aoeompanied  me  through  the  pages  of  Speed's  History  of 
Great  Britain ;  where,  in  the  course  of  our  search,  we  detected  one  undoubted  extract 
from  this  MS  Chronicle,  besides  other  references  made  to  it  with  sufficient  closeness 
and  acouraey  to  allow  of  the  passages  being  traced  and  collected.  The  volume  is,  in 
troth,  no  other  than  the  "  ancient  MS,"  "  nameless  old  MS,*'  and  "  English  Chronicle 
MSy"  to  which  reference  is  maue  several  times  in  the  margin  of  Speed's  history. 
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The  solitary  extract,  i^hich  1  think  conelusive  in  deterraiuiniir  the  book's  identity,  is 
found  in  the  7th  book  of  the  History  of  Oreat  Britain,  chap.  12,  at  p.  317  of  the  first 
edition,  where  reference  is  made  in  the  margin  to  "  a  namelesse  old  MS,  chap.  154." 

The  passage  in  the  text  is  as  follows : — 

"  Thus  in  an  old  manuscript  we  find  it  indited  :  Understand  among  you  of  Rome, 
that  I  am  king  Arthur  of  Britainct  and  freely  it  Iwld,  and  slutU  hold  ;  and  al  Rome 
luLstUy  taill  I  hee^  not  to  give  you  truage,  but  to  have  truage  of  you  :  for  Constantine, 
that  was  Uelene's  sonne^  and  other  of  mine  ancestors  conquered  Rome,  and  thereof  were 
JSmperottrs  ;  and  tfuU  they  had  and  held  I  s/tall  have  yourz  [sic !]  Goddis  grace," 

The  origiual  passage  in  the  MS,  which  occurs,  not  at  chap.  l''>4,  (which  is  clearly  a 
mistake,)  bnt  towards  the  end  of  cap.  Iviij,  I  will  now  transcribe  literally :  "  Under- 
stundeth  among  you  f>f  Rome  yat  I  am  kyng  Artui  of  Britayne  and  frely  itholde  and  shal 
holde  and  at  Romehastly  will  I  be  not  to  ge?e  you  truage  but  forto  haue  truage  of  you  for 
Constantyn  yat  was  helene's  sone  and  oyr  of  myn  auncestris  conqoerid  Rome  and  yerof 
were  emperonrs  and  yat  thay  hadde  and  held  I  shall  haue  yorouz  goddis  grace.*' 

The  word  "yorouz"  in  the  MS  evidently  puzzled  Speed's  printer:  but  happily  the 
printer's  darkness  discloses  to  us,  as  it  were,  a  star — to  be  our  beacon  to  the  only 
passage,  which  the  historian  appears  to  have  extracted  word  for  word. 

There  is  yet  another  argument,  by  which  this  identity  may  be  conoborated.  The 
writer  of  that  portion  of  Speed's  History,  which  records  the  death  of  Eiag  John, 
menMons  certain  **  nameless  authors  before  ann.  1483,**  and  refers  in  the  margin  to 
^*  Eng,  Chronicles  MS;"  whilst  it  is  observable  of  Mr.  Davies's  MS,  that  it  ends 
somewhat  abruptly  with  the  close  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  vi ;  having  the  appear^ 
ance  of  an  unfinished  work.  So  that,  in  all  likelihood,  the  author  of  this  Chronicle 
flourished  in  the  succeeding  reign  (viz.  that  of  Ed.  iv.)  which  ended  in  the  year 
referred  to,  (i.e.  1483.)  It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned,  that  the  MS  commences  by 
accounting  for  the  name  of  Albion  by  the  known  fable  of  Albyne  and  her  sisters;  and 
that  throughout  it  seems  to  contain  the  usual  complement  of  romantic  legends. 

As  Speed  was  a  Chester  man,  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  the  historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cliesljire,  or  some  member,  may  be  in  possession  of  some  facts  or 
documents  capable  of  throwing  light  upon  this  interesting  volume.  Should  such  be 
the  case,  not  only  would  it  be  esteemed  a  favour  by  Mr.  Davies,  and  by  the  writer  of 
this  notice,  but  it  might  also  tend  to  remove  an  obscurity  in  one  of  the  bye-paths  of 
historic  literature,  if  any  information  that  may  be  possessed  might  be  obligingly  eom- 
municated. 

A  Paper  was  also  read,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

AVALYSTS   OF  THE    SUBSCBIBBBS  TO  THB   VaBIOUS  LiTSBPOOL  ChABITIBS.      By  the 

Rev,  A.  HumCf  D.C.L.j  LL.D, 

This  Analysis  was  made  in  imitation  of  a  former  one,  dated  18'')2,  the  intention  of 
which  was  to  shew  ihe  subscribers  to  all  the  Church  objects  in  town. 
The  subjects  were  arranged  under  four  general  heads. 

1.  Distant  Missions:  Including  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Colonial  Church  Society. 

2.  Home  Missions :  Including  the  Pastoral  Aid,  the  Curates*  Aid,  and  Charch  of 
Kngland  Scripture  Readers'  Societies. 

3  Religious  Objects  General:  Churr'h  building,  in  connexion  with  three  local  societies  ; 
and  the  building  of  other  local  churches,  in  a  period  of  three  years. 

4.  Educational  Objects  General :  Building  ot  Church  Schools  in  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  permanent  support  of  the  Church  of  England  School  Society. 

The  names  of  all  the  subscribers  were  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  in  columns 
opposite  to  each  name  marks  were  put,  indicating  the  objects  to  which  the  individaal 
sab^cribed. 

The  general  result  was  the  following : — 

(1 )  That  there  are  only  122  gentlemen  who  subscribe  to  the  majority  of  these  objeeta, 
or  to  any  considerable  number  of  them.  (2)  That  the  entire  strength  of  their  sup- 
porters— that  is,  of  those  who  subscribe  to  any  or  to  all  of  them — is  1243.     (3)  That 
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690  other  peraoos  inbsoribe  to  the  Blae>coat  Hospital,  or  to  the  sohools  coaneeted  with 
the  ▼urioos  chDrches  and  districts  of  the  town.  SeTeral  of  the^e  last,  inoloding  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  sabscribe  to  the  Bloe-coat  Hospital,  are  protestant  dissenters. 

It  is  not  neeessary  to  disonss  the  question  here,  "what  are  charities?"  Some  include 
nnder  the  term  all  societies  or  institutions  whose  object  is  either  to  promote  the  glory 
of  Ood  or  good  will  towards  men ;  others  apply  the  term  to  sooieties  for  the  latter 
object  merely ;  while  others  again,  perhaps  more  logical  and  eonsistent  than  either  of 
the  foregoing,  confine  the  term  "  charities"  to  such  societies  or  institutions  as  minister 
to  the  relief  of  human  suffVriog,  from  which  others  have  nothing  to  fear.  It  is  obTious 
that  a  fever  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  a  receptacle  for  persons  with  malformations, 
is  not  a  charity,  except  in  a  very  loose  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  really  an  institution 
connected  with  moral  aud  sanatory  police,  having  in  view  prevention  as  much  as  cure, 
perhaps  more. 

Without  adhering  rigidly  to  this  distinction,  the  institutions  of  which  an  analysis  is 
given  here  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

2.  The  Northern  Hospitel. 

8.  The  Southern  Hospital. 

4.  The  Liverpool  Dispensaries,  ineluding  St  Anna's  Dispensary,  and  Eye 

and  Ear  Institution. 
0.  The  Royal  Infirmary,  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  Lock  Hospital. 

6.  The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

7.  The  District  Provident  Society. 
8   The  SaHors' Home. 

9.  The  Asylum  for  Orphan  Boys. 

10.  The  Female  Orphan  Asylum. 

11.  The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

12.  The  School  for  the  Blind. 

Omitting  all  other  sources  of  income,  snefa  as  endowments,  houses,  invested  pro- 
perty, donations,  and  ehurch  coDections,  let  us  look  to  the  annual  mbaeriben  alone.  We 
easily  gather  from  the  Reports  the  foUowiug  general  statement: — 

Charities.  Subscribers. 

Blue  Coat  Hospital 1788 

Northern  Hospital 1268 

Southern  Hospital    728 

Dispensaries 1 180 

Royal  Infirmary,  &c 18/X) 

Eye  and  Ear  Institution  ....  834 
Districl  Provident  Society    . .     687 

Sailors'  Home    167 

Asylum  for  Orphan  Boys  ....  479 
Female  Orphan  Asylum  ....  839 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  . .  429 
School  for  the  Blind 676 

9760  13.676 

Thus,  speaking  in  general  terms,  there  are  ten  thovsand  annual  subscriptions  paid 
to  the  charities  of  Liverpool,  independent  of  other  sums ;  and  these  amount  to  j£l4,000. 
The  subscriptions  to  the  Infirmary  are  the  largest,  probably  because  it  includes  several 
objects ;  there  are  a  good  many  of  £6  6s.  Those  to  the  Asylum  for  Orphan  Boys  are 
the  smallest,  being  usually  a  guinea  or  half  a  guinea. 

Now,  it  must  be  apparent,  diat  though  there  are  9760  subtcriptionst  there  are  not  9760 
mbaeriben,  but  that  the  name  of  one  individual  occurs  in  several  reports.  IT,  there- 
fore, we  take  the  largest  list  as  a  basis,  the  roll  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  we  may  com- 
pare  each  of  the  others  with  it,  and  see  what  proportion  of  their  subscribers  is  to  be 
found  in  it.  It  is  popularly  said  that  the  subseribers  to  the  Blue  Cost  Hospital  support 


Total 

Average  of 
Sub'tlone. 

irs.       Sub'UoDB. 

£ 

£     8.    d. 

2068  .... 

...13     9 

2084  ... 

...   1   12     2 

1218  ... 

...   1  18     4 

1861   ... 

...  1  12  11 

2464  ... 

...   1  16     6 

868  ... 

...119 

785  ... 

...18     1 

268  ... 

...   1  11     6 

496  .... 

...   1     0    8 

876  ... 

...110 

496   ... 

...13    2 

812  ... 

...14    1 
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$M  the  ofaaritiei  of  the  town ;  an  Analysis  of  tliis  kind  will  test  the  naoamej  of  tht 

statement 
Of  the  1793  snbseriben  to  the  Bine  Coat  Hospital,  the  following  nnmbeis  and  fro- 
portions  are  found  in  the  seTeral  lists : — 

Snbs.  Proportion  of  the  whole. 

Northern  Hospital    620 50  per  eent. 

Southern  Hospital    402  57        ^ 

Dispensaries 619 59        „ 

Boyal  Infinnarj,  &e 782 58        „ 

Eye  and  Ear  Institution 194 58        „ 

District  Provident  Society    871   58        „ 

Sailors'  Home    105  68        » 

Asylum  for  Orphan  Boys 807 64        „ 

Female  Orphan  Asylum 478 57        „ 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution 294 69        „ 

School  for  the  Blind 891 50        „ 

4568 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  subscribers  to  the  Blue  Goat  Hospital  pay  ftom  50  to  70  per 
cent,  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  other  charities  mentioned  here.  Deduotiog  1733  tub- 
scriptions  from  the  total,  9760,  we  have  8027  as  the  total  subscriptions  to  the  ehsrities 
on  this  latter  Table.  The  number  4568  gives  an  average  of  57  per  cent. ;  so  thst 
nearly  three-Ji/Uu  ot  the  support  to  all  the  other  charities  is  given  by  the  subsetibcn 
to  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

The  next  point  was  to  ascertain  how  many  subscribe  io  only  one  objeet,  and  what 
that  object  is.  For  a  Tariety  of  reasons,  diifeient  individuals  prefer  different  chariiiei 
and  patronise  them  only,  while  the  sympathies  of  odiers  are  more  widely  extended.  To 
ascertain  this,  it  was  necessary  to  throw  the  names  of  all  the  subscribf*ra  into  alpha- 
betical order,  and  to  mark  opposite  to  each  in  prepared  columns,  the  objects  to  lAkkh 
he  subscribed.  The  subscribers  to  only  one  object  were  then  appaientt  in  the  reipeeiivt 
columns. 

Subscribe  to  only  Proportion  of 

one  object.  the  whole. 

Blue  Coat  Hospital 494 28  per  cent 

Northern  Hospital    858  20       „ 

Southern  Hospital    125  17       „ 

Dispensaries 180 - 12       ,» 

Boyal  Infirmary,  &e. 144 11       „ 

Eye  and  Ear  lostitution 89 12       „ 

District  Provident  Society    81 13       „ 

Sailors'  Home   21   13       „ 

Asylum  for  Orphan  Boys 26  5       „ 

Female  Orphan  Asylum    104 12       ^ 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution 13 8       „ 

School  for  the  Blind 89  13       ,• 

J  527 

It  thus  appears  that  from  15  to  16  per  ceot  of  all  the  subscriptions  are  given  hj 
persons  who  subscribe  to  "pet  charities''  only;  while  ihe  remain ing 84  per  cenL are 
contributed  by  persons  whose  benevolence  is  of  a  more  diffusive  character.  But  what 
proportion  do  these  1527  single-charity  subscribers  bear  to  the  whole  ?  A  carrftil 
summing  give  us  8448  as  the  entire  number  of  the  names ;  so  that  of  those  irAo  smbteribt 
to  the  Liverpool  charitie§,  44  per  eent.  subscribe  only  to  one  nhjed.  There  are,  of  coarse, 
56  per  cent,  who  subscribe  to  more  objects  than  one. 

It  is  still  ftiriher  desirable  to  show  how  many  subscribe  to  two,  three,  four  or  mon 
objects,  and  how  many  to  the  whole.  With  some  trouble,  the  whole  of  thcMS  facts  may 
be  gleaned  ftx>m  the  combined  list;  and  they  form  important  data  for  fcirtber  dednetions. 
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SabBcriptions. 

8ab«ciibe  to  only  one  object   ....  1527  making  1527 

H              two 649  „  1208 

M              three    344  „  1036 

H              four 259  „  1080 

„              five 198  „  990 

„              six    135  „  810 

„             seTen    108  „  756 

eight 85  „  680 

f,             nine  • 60  »  540 

„             ten   43  „  430 

„             eleren 30  „  330 

„              tweWe 10  M  120 

3448  9549 

This  table  fbTniaheB  ns  with  eome  yerf  Important  reetilts. 

Looking  primarily  to  the  rubaeriptiom,  and  only  secondarily  to  th«  iub$cnbert,  the 
following  enriona  results  appear; — 

(1)  If  to  those  who  subscribe  to  fiye  or  more  objects  we  add  30  of  those  who  sub- 
aerfbe  to  four,  we  htye  689  individuals  contributing  4776  annual  subscriptions,  while 
the  remaining  2749  individuals  contribute  only  4773.  In  other  words,  ha(fthe  support 
to  fAe  pvbUc  ^arUies  of  Liverpool  is  given  by  689  indlviduab  / 

(2)  Again,  let  us  add  together  those  who  subscribe  to  four  or  more'objeots  and  225 
of  those  who  subscribe  to  only  three.  The  result  is  that  1173  individuals  contribute 
6867  snbseriptions,  while  the  remaining  2:295  contribute  only  3182.  In  other  words, 
two  thirds  of  the  support  given  to  the  public  charities  of  the  town  is  by  1173  indivi- 
duals, while  nearly  twice  the  number  qf  persons  are  required  to  supply  the  remaining  one- 
third! 

(8)  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  popular  statement  that 
**  aboQt  1500  persons  support  all  the  eharities  of  the  town."  Let  us  add  421  of  those  who 
sobseribe  to  two  objects  to  the  1527  who  subscribe  to  only  one  object.  The  whole 
subseribeis  are  then  divided  into  two  sets  of  1948  and  1500  respectively.  The  former 
contribute  only  2869  annual  subsoripiions,  or  less  than  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  the 
latter  (1500  persons)  oontribute  7280  annual  subscriptions,  or  more  than  76  per  cent. 
of  the  whole.  The  popular  statement  is  therefore  verified  in  its  substance :  1500 
individuals  do  actually  contribute  more  than  three -fourths  of  the  support  which  our  local 
charities  receive. 

.  (4)  Finally,  if  we  add  together  the  subscribers  to  more  than  one  object,  we  have  1921 
individaals  contributing  8122  sabscriptions  (an  average  of  4^  each),  whUe  1527  others 
eontribnte  only  1527  subscriptions. 

The  eoBelnding  part  of  the  paper  was  occupied  with  suggestions  for  the  amendment 
of  this  state  of  things. 

Tfaus,  dieie  were  in  Liverpool,  in  1853,  65,442  persons  rated  to  the  poor.  Admitting 
that  a  good  many  of  these  are  themselves  poor,  aud  the  reoipienta  of  relief,  there  is  still 
a  large  number  who  ought  to  subscribe,  but  actually  give  nothing  for  public  purposes. 
If  vre  omit  those  who  are  rated  under  J£12  a  year,  34,520,  we  have  still  30,922  heads  of 
familiea,  each  of  whom  ought  to  conlribute  something. 

The  plan  of  seeking  for  numerous  subscriptions,  even  though  they  should  be  smaller 
than  at  present,  was  strongly  recommended,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  interest  a  much 
larger  number  of  persons  in  those  benevolent  objects. 

llie  publication  also  of  a  combined  list,  similar  to  that  of  the  subscribers  to  Church 
objaets,  or  to  that  from  which  the  last  two  of  these  tables  were  compiled,  would  obviate 
niunerons  dilBeultiea.  It  would  show,  (by  the  absence  of  their  names,)  all  those  who 
aegleet  this  part  of  their  moral  obligations;  and  these  would  be  the  persons  to  be  can- 
Tassed,  instead  of  those  who  give  already.  But  even  those  whom  such  a  list  would 
show  to  he  subscribers,  might  become  more  thoroughly  so.  Perseos  who  now  subscribe 
to  €Bly  one  object,  might  be  induced  to  subscribe  to  two ;  those  who  subscribe  to  two, 
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• 

might  extend  their  aid  to  three  or  four;  And  so  on.  The  chief  adTsatage,  howoTer 
would  be,  the  continual  enrolling  of  new  contributors  through  the  exertions  of 
canvassers,  until  nearly  all  who  pay  income  tax  would  also  pay  a  >o1nntaiy  taxation 
to  diminish  those  evils  to  which  humanity  is  liable,  and  for  which  in  this  country  there 
is  no  legal  provision. 


I5th  February,  1865.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Ths  Rbt.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Architectural,  Archsological  and  Historic  Society  of  Chester*    Pro- 
ceedings and  Papers,  part  iii.    January  to  December,  1852. 
From  the  Author,  James  Stonehouse,  Esq.    A  New  and  Complete  Hand>book  I6r 
the  Stranger  in  Liverpool,  12mo.    Lacey. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  and  explained  his  Combined  List  of  the  Subscribers  to  all  the 
Church  objects  in  the  town.  It  was  arranged  alphabetically  with  the  addresses,  and 
showed  the  particular  Societies  and  Institutions  to  which  each  gentleman  subscribed. 
It  was  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Combined  List  which  he  had  recommended,  of  the 
Subscribers  to  the  various  Charities  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Stonehouse  exhibited  a  set  of  Wedgewood's  Cameos,  twenty-five  in  number, 
systematically  arranged. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

On  the  ManufiEUiture  of  Cobalt,  by  Henry  Atherton,  Esq. 


2Slnd  February,  1855.    MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 

Tbb  Bby.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 
From  Edward  Hindley,  Esq.  Chaucer's  Works  in  black  letter,  with  large  coloured 
wood- cuts.  Folio.  London,  1562.  Spenoer^s  Faery  Queene  and  other  Poema, 
4to.  London,  1612. 
From  J.  Norman  Crosse,  F.S.S.  The  early  Naval  Ballads  of  England,  by  J. 
O.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.,  (No.  viii  of  the  Tracts  issued  by  the  Percy  Society  of 
London,)  1841. 

Jack  of  Dover,  his  Quest  of  inquiry  for  the  Veriest  Fool  in  England,  (No. 
xxvi  of  Ditto,)  1842. 

Thirteen  Psalms,  and  the  first  Chapter  of   Ecclesiastes,   translated  inio 
English  verse,  by  John  Croke,  Temp.  Henry  viii,  (No.  xl  of  Do.)  1844. 

St.  Brandan,  a  medieval  Legend  of  the  Sea ;  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A«a 
F.S.A.,  (No.  xlviii  of  Do.)  1844. 
From   the   Author,   Robert  Bawlinson,   Esq.,    Report  of  the  General  Board  of 

Health,  on  a  Preliminary  Inquiry  respecting  Middleton  in  Lancashire,  1854. 
From   the  Editor,  J.  F.  Marsh,  Esq.     Papers  connected  with  Milton  and   his 
Family.     Issued  by  the  Chetham  Society,  1851. 
La  Normandie  Souterraine,  by  the  Abb6  Cochet,  which  had  been  procured  for  the 
Society,  was  laid  upon  the  table  for  the  inspection  of  the  members. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  a  section  from  a  branch  of  the  Phytolaca  or  ^  Ombro  '*  of  the 
Spaniards.     It  had  been  cut  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Liverpool  in  1851,  and  exhibited 
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no  fewer  Uian  seveiiteeii  rings,  though  it  was  only  three  years  since  the  branch  had  first 
speared  on  the  trunk.   It  would  deceive  the  inexperienced  respecting  the  age  of  the  tree. 

Dr.  Hume  also  exhibited  the  leg  of  an  Australian  Emu,  Dromaha  ater,  showing  how 
the  tibia  was  serrated  behind ;  also  the  skin  of  the  foot  of  an  Albatross,  Uiomedea 
exulant,  which  had  been  used  as  a  purse  by  a  New  Zealand  chiel 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  portrait  of  the  late  Stephenson  Macgill,  D.D.,  engraTed 
from  a  painting  by  Raebum. 

The  Bev.  P.  S.  Dale  exhibited  two  printed  lists  of  toasts,  eaoh  consisting  of  44  in 
number.  Those  in  one,  were  proposed  at  a  banquet  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1818,  on  the  oeeasiou  uf  a  public  rejoicing  after  the  battle  of  Leipsie,  the  room 
being  nsed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  building  still  in  an  unfinished  state.  This  was 
Bcoompanied  by  an  engraving,  showing  the  appearance  of  the  Hall  when  illuminated 
on  the  occasion.  Those  in  the  other  list  were  proposed  at  a  dinner  held  in  January, 
1814,  at  the  King^s  Aims,  Castle  Street,  in  honour  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning, 
who  then  met  his  constituents. 

The  Secretary  read  two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council,  showing  their  earnest 
deeire  to  put  the  Library  in  order  as  soon  as  possible,  to  secure  a  suitable  plaee  of 
deposit  for  it,  and  to  make  its  contents  available  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Stonehonse  read  a  short  communication  entitled  Hard  Winters,  enumerating  and 
describing  the  periods  of  greatest  severity,  from  IdSd  to  1U88. 

Dr.  Hume  read  some  extracts  from  a  manuscript  glossary  of  the  native  language 
of  Australia.  It  was  compiled  about  1846,  by  George  H.  Barber,  Esq.,  a  native 
•olonist,  from  the  tribe  which  inhabits  the  valley  of  the  Hume  river  or  Upper  Murray. 

A  member  read  an  account  of  one  of  the  Summer  excursions  of  the  Berwickshire 
Naturalists'  Club,  written  by  a  lady.  The  visit  was  to  Etall  on  the  Border,  and  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Marsh  exhibited  five  portraits  of  Milton,  and  an  impression  of  a  silver  seal 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  him. 

The  following  communication  was  then  read  :— 

NOTICB  OV    THB    IhTBITTOBT  OF  THB   EffBOTS    OF  MbS.    MlLTON,    WiDOW  OF  THB 

PoKT.     By  J,  F,  Marsh,  Esq. 

Mr.  Marsh  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  inventory,  filed  in  the  episcopal  registry  of 
Chester,  of  the  effects  of  Mrs.  Milion,  the  widow  of  the  poet.    The  copy  had  been  fur- 
nished ID  him  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nantwioh,  whose  search  had  brought 
the   document  to  light,  and  who  had  communicated  the  fact  iu  an  article  whieh 
appeared  in  "Motes  and  Queries"  of  the  10th  instant.    His  forwarding  a  copy  of  this 
Ttrj  etuions  document  was  one  of  those  "  Amenities  of  Literature  "  which  every  one 
who  cultivates  a  literary  taste  has  had  opportunities  of  experiencing,  as  he  was  a  total 
stranger  to  Mr.  Marsh,  and  knew  him  only  from  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
aeetdent  uf  his  being  the  possessor  of  some  original  documents  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  the  poet's  family  had  led  to  his  editing  ihem  as  a  contribution  to  the  mis- 
eellaneons  volume  ot  the  Chetham  Society.    Those  documents  consisted  of  the  releases 
frona  Milton's  three  daughters  to  his  widow  for  their  portions  of  their  fathers  estate, 
various  documents  showing  the  family  relations  and  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the 
vidav,  and,  fimally,  the  probate  copy  of  her  will,  dated  22nd  August,  1727,  and  proved 
on  il>e  lUth  of  October  following.    He  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  appending  some 
observations,  in  which  he  had  succeeded  in  exploding  some  long  standing  errors 
as  to  the  parentage*  of  Milton's  widow,  vindicating  her  from  some  unjust  reflections 
on  her  eharacter,  and  on  her  conduct  to  her  husband's  children ;  and,  finally,  after 

*lt  bee  been  repeatedly  stated,  on  the  aathority  of  Omierod.  who  had  been  misled  by  a  mistake 
of  Pennant,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Minsholl,  of  Stoke ;  but  it  is  now  unques* 
tionably  ahowu  that  she  was  the  dau^ter  of  Randulph  Minshull,  of  Wistaston,  near  Nantwich, 
where  she  wan  baptized  on  the  90th  December,  1638,  and,  consequently,  if  baptized  shortly  after 
binh,  she  was  in  her  98th  year  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Milton  in  1664,  and  in  her  80th 
at  herdeeth. 
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tneing  her  pedigree,  shewed  thet  she  died  st  Nsntwich,  at  the  date  ebove  indieeted, 
leering  effects  sworn  under  the  rslue  of  JUO,  her  income  haring  been  dcriTcd  from 
soaroes  whieh  terminated  with  her  life. 

The  law  reqoires  that  execators  and  administrators  shall  lodge  in  the  Ecelesiaaticil 
coort  an  inventory  of  die  deceased's  effects.  In  modem  times  this  is  never  done, 
except  in  cases  of  litigation,  aDd  the  words — "time  being  allowed  to  exhibit  an 
inventory  **  have  become  a  mere  form.  Not  being  aware  that  the  praetioe  of  lodging  en 
inventory,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  prevailed  so  Ute  as  17327,  he  had  not  thooght  of 
searching  for  one.  Mr.  Jones  had,  however,  done  so,  and  had  sncceeded  in  bringing 
to  light  a  document  describing  with  great  partieularity  a  number  of  articles,  several  of 
which  it  would  be  curious  to  trace. 

A  **TotersheU  knife  and  fork,"  valued,  with  other  odd  ones,  at  Is.,**  Ur.  Jonea 
promised  to  make  the  subjeot  of  a  further  communication  to  "  Notes  and  Queries," 

"  Mr.  Milton's  pictures,"  valued,  along  with  his  coat  of  arms,  at  JSIO  10s.,  describes 
two  portraits  of  the  poet  which  are  well  known,  and  the  fact  that  one  of  them  had  been 
sold  by  Mrs.  Milton's  executors  for  twenty  guineas  had  been  noticed  in  the  Chetiiam 
Tract,  in  support  of  the  inference  that  die  JUO,  under  which  her  effects  were  sworn, 
was  the  mere  nominal  amount  of  an  appraiser's  estimate.  The  pieturos  am  thus 
referred  to,  in  a  note  to  Wartun's  "  Minor  Poems  of  Milton :" — 

**  There  are  four  or  five  original  pictures  of  our  author.  The  first,  a  half  length 
with  a  laeed  ruff,  is  by  Comelius  Jansen,  in  1618,  when  he  was  only  a  boy  of  ton  years 
old.  It  had  belonged  to  Milton's  widow,  his  third  wife,  who  lived  in  Cheshire.  This 
was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  HoUis,  having  been  purchased  at  Mr.  Charles 
Stanhope's  sale  for  thirty-one  guineas,  in  June,  1700.  Lord  Harrington  wisliing  to 
have  the  lot  returned,  Mr.  HoUis  replied  that  his  lordship's  whole  estate  should  not 
te-parehase  it  It  was  engraved  by  J.  B.  Cipriani  in  1760.  Mr.  Stanhope  bongfat  it 
of  the  executors  of  Milton's  widow  for  twenty  gaineas.  The  late  Mr.  HoUis,  when  his 
lodgings  in  Covent  Garden  were  on  fire,  walked  calmly  out  of  the  house  with  this 
picture  by  Jansen  in  his  hand,  neglecting  to  secure  any  other  portable  article  of  value. 
•  •  •  Another,  which  had  also  belonged  to  Milton's  widow,  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Onslow  family.  This,  which  is  not  at  all  like  Faithome's  crayon  drawing,  and  by 
some  is  suspected  not  to  be  a  portrait  of  Milton,  has  been  more  than  onee  engisvod  hj 
Vertue,  who,  in  his  fint  plate  of  it,  dated  1731,  and  in  othen,  makes  the  agia  21. 
This  has  been  also  engraved  by  Houbraken,  in  1741,  and  by  Cipriani*  The  raff  is 
much  in  the  neat  style  of  painting  ruffs  about  and  before  16^.  The  picture  is 
handsomer  than  the  engravings.  This  portrait  is  mentioned  in  Aubrey's  MS  Life  of 
Milton,  1681,  as  then  belonging  to  the  widow,  and  he  says:  '  Mem, —  Write  his  namu 
in  red  letUrt  on  his  pictures,  which  his  widowe  has,  to  preserve  them.* " 

There  was  another  item  deserving  particular  notice,  namely : — 

'*  2  Teaspoons  and  one  silver  spoon  with  a  seal  and  stopper  and  bitts  of  silver.  •  1%^" 
The  silver  seal  could  not  be  so  satisfactorily  traced  as  the  pictures,  but  in  the  6th  toL  of 
the  Archeological  Journal,  a  silver  seal  of  the  poet  was  mentioned  as  having  been  exhibi- 
ted at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  by  Mr.  Disney,  and  the  acoountgoes  on  to  state 
that  "  this  valuable  memorial  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Payne,  on  the 
death  of  Thomas  Foster,  who  had  married  Elizabeth  Clarke,  daughter  of  Deborsh, 
Milton's  youngest  daughter,  and  wife  of  Abraham  Clarke,  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields. 
Mr.  Payne  sold  it  to  Mr.  Thomas  HoUis  in  1761.  On  his  death,  1774,  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brand  HoUis,  and  then  became  part  of  the  ooUection 
inherited  in  1804  by  Dr.  Disney."  Now  if  this  history  of  Mr.  Disney's  seal  be  strictly  eor- 
rect,it  could  scarcely  have  been  the  same  described  in  Mra.  Milton's  inventory,  which  was 
taken  the  very  day  before  the  death  of  Deborah  Clarke,  and  none  of  Mra.  Milton's 
property  was  likely  to  have  got  into  the  possession  of  the  Fasten ;  but  without 
detracting  at  all  from  the  authenticity  of  Mr.  Disney's  relic,  which  speaks  for  itself, 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  its  early  history  may  have  been  misrepresented  by  Mr. 
Payne,  or  a  previous  owner.  This  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  the  supposition  of  there 
having  been  a  second  sUver  seal  in  Mre.  MU  ton's  possession. 


•  All  the  engraved  portraits  mentioned  above,  namely,  the  two  by  Ciprisni,  one  by  Xtrtm»,  cue 
by  Houbraken,  and  one  by  Faithone,  were  exhibited  to  the  meeUog. 
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The  rappoflition  that  the  £40  was  a  mere  appraiser's  estimate,  at  a  nominal  talue, 
is  quite  refoted  by  an  inspection  of  the  inventory.  On  the  contrary,  the  artieles  are 
enomerated  with  extreme  minuteness,  as,  for  instance,  '*  2  pewter  spoons,  8  d.;"  *'  1 
roll  pin,  Id.  ;**  **  Coles,  Gd."  In  fact,  out  of  108  items,  embracing  a  larger  number  of 
separate  articles,  30  items  are  under  one  shilling,  46  others  under  five  shillings,  and 
only  three  above  one  pound.  The  three  first  items  of  the  inventory  being,  with  the 
ezeeption  of  *'  1  pair,  1  odd  sheet,  14s."  and  "  1  old  pair  of  sheets,  2s.,''  the  only 
bedding  described,  would  indicate  extremely  straitened  means.  They  consist  of  "  a 
pair  bedstead  and  hangings,  18s. ;"  "a feather  bed  and  bolster,  weight  041.,  at  6d., 
£2  78.  f  "2  quilts  and  pair  of  blankets,  old  patched  ones,  10s. ;"  and  when  they  come 
to  be  eompared  with  the  prices  pat  upon  various  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  such  as 
"  A  Norwich  gown  and  petticoat,  £i  Os.,"  "  a  Calmiancoe  gown,  148.,"  "  a  quilted 
petticoat,  Be.,"  and  '*  an  old  Norwich  gown  and  coat,  lOs.,"  it  wonld  seem  that  a  fair 
price  was  put  upon  the  articles.  At  the  same  time,  a  certain  degree  of  gentility  is 
indicsted  by  several  of  the  items,  such  as  the  various  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and 
eTeu  the  trifling  items  of—"  1  old  muff  and  ease,  4d.,''  and  **  2  pair  ruffles,  28."  "  1 
di«S8«box,  bottles  and  things  belonging,  128.,"  are  quite  in  keeping,  while  '*  1  mask 
md  ftn,  28.,"  ate  artieles  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  to  find  among  the  goods 
snd  chattels  of  Mrs.  Milton. 

The  entire  document,  irrespective  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  individual  to  whom 
it  relates,  gives  a  eurious  picture  of  the  household  arrangements  of  a  lady  of  straitened 
means  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  accords  well  with  a  saying  which 
a  Nantwitfi  correspondent  states,  on  the  authority  of  a  lady  of  88,  to  have  been  for- 
meilj  in  use  in  that  neighbourhood,  of  persons  who  had  narrow  incomes — ^that  they 
had  "  Mrs.  Milton's  feast — enough  and  no  more." 

The  ibUowing  is  a  copy  of  the 

*^TBUI   ASn   PBBVECT   INTBVTOBT 

of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  late  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Milton,  appraised  by  ns,  whose  nsmes 
nndemam'd,  this  26th  of  August,  1737." 

A  pair  Bedsteads  and  hangings 0  18    0 

A  feather  bed  and  bolster,  weight  941.  at  6d 2    7    0 

2  Quilts  and  pair  of  Blanketts,  old  patched  ones 0  10    0  ' 

8  Teaspoons  and  1  silver  spoon  wiUi  a  seal  and  stopper  1  n  \*i    a 

and  bitts  of  silver /  "*'*'» 

1  Chest  of  Drawers  and  frame    0  13    0 

1  Dress-Box,  bottles,  and  things  belonging 0  12    0 

1  Pencil  case 0    3    0 

1  pr  1  odd  sheet 0  14    0 

1  doz.  old  napkins 0    4    0 

6  old  peioes  of  linnen •••••••... • •••• 020 

8  Pewter  plates 0    6    0 

2  Pewter  Dishes 0    4    8 

2Do 0    8    0 

A  small  Brass  Mortar  and  Pestill 0    2    0 

A  Coffee  Copper  Pot    0    8    0 

A  Brass  Fender    0    1    4 

2  Kettles  and  8  old  sospans  at  0  p.  with  old  stewpan  ....  0    6    9 

1  Pewter  Pint 008 

1  SmsU  Hang  Iron 0  0  8 

2  Small  Hang  Spits 0  0  4 

Iron  Scewers  and  Egg  slice    0  0  4 

Iron  and  heaters •  0  2  0 

Iron  Pestill  and  wood  mortar ••....  0  10 

1  fire  shovell,  tongs,  and proker 0  1  8 

1  Flesh  fork ....  0  0  4 

A  Marble  Mortar  and  Pestill 0  0  6 
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5  Cane  Chain  and  two  TeWet  oushina 0  17  0 

1  Small  Covered  Chair 0  2  0 

1  Joyn  stool 0  1  0 

1  large  old  trunk  and  frame 0  6  0 

1  Hair  trunk 0  8  0 

2  Dale  Boxes    0  2  0 

1  Leather  Tronk 0  1  0 

1  Small  coTer^d  box 0  2  0 

1  old  dripping  pan 0  0  4 

1  old  muff  and  case. 0  0  4 

1  oM  shasb 0  0  d 

3  Sedge  bottom  chairs 0  1  0 

A  Tin  fish  plate  0  0  6 

A  Hand  Candlestiok  and  snuffer  of  Tin    0  0  6 

A  Tin  do 0  0  8 

A  Large  Bible 0  8  0 

2  Books  of  Paradise 0  10  n 

Some  old  Bonks  and  few  old  pictures 0  12  0 

Mr.  Milton's  pictures  and  Coat  of  Arms    10  10  0 

2  Pails,  1  stand,  2  small  barrells    0  0  0 

2  dos.  glass  bottles 0  4  0 

1  pair  of  bellows 0  0  9 

y^hite  ware  and  Earth  ware    0  6  0 

loldehaffdish 0  0  6 

2  Steans  and  Black  Jug 0  1  0 

IRoUPin 0  0  1 

1  old  square  table 0  1  0 

1  Stand 0  0  10 

2  Old  Maids 0  0  9 

1  Tin  Coffee  pot 0  0  8 

1  Iron  Twitch  Candlestick 0  0  3 

2  Pewter  spoons 0  0  3 

A  Totersheli  knife  and  fork  with  other  odd  ones 0  1  0 

2  old  pr  siserrs • 0  0  3 

1  old  looking  glass 0  1  6 

Tobacco  box 0  0  6 

2  old  cushions 0  2  0 

1  Pillow    0  2  6 

6  Petty  pans  .and  bottoms • 0  0  9 

Blaek  and  white  Oown  and  Pettycoat 0  A  0 

AlittleUble 0  2  0 

A  Fine  cloak  and  hood 0  17  0 

A  Norwich  Gown  and  Petticoat 1  5  0 

A  Calmiancoe  Gown 0  14  0 

A  Quilled  Petticoat 0  8  0 

An  old  Norwich  gown  and  Coat 0  10  0 

An  old  blew  shsgg  Coat 0  1  0 

1  short  blaek  hood 0  1  0 

2  Silk  handkerchiefs 0  5  0 

An  old  Sasnett  hood   0  1  0 

1  old  handkerohief : 0  0  6 

1  short  black  hood  more 0  1  0 

1  long  do U  2  0 

2  silk  aprons    0  2  0 

1  Mask  and  Fan 0  2  0 

3  pr  of  old  GloTes 0  1  0 

The  best  suit  of  twad  cloaths C  3  0 

The  worser  do.... •• 0  16 


i 
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2  pair  raffles « 0  2  0 

1  Mnslin  hood 0  0  0 

A  Muslin  Aproo 0  1  6 

A  handkerohief 0  0  6 

A  Cambriok  do 0  2  0 

A  Scotch  do 0  0  10 

8  pair  of  sleeres '. 0  0  6 

8  old  Double  doaths    0  0  4 

A  White  Hood 0  0  8 

A  White  do.  and  Sleeves 0  0  8 

S  White  old  Aprons 0  2  0 

8  Course  Shifts    0  8  0 

Windo  and  Ragged  Curtains  0  1  0 

2  Pocketts w 0  0  8 

8  old  Cheek  Aprons 0  1  0 

A  pair  shoes  and  two  pair  eloggs 0  2  6 

1  old  pair  of  sheeti 0  2  0 

4  pr  of  brass  weights 0  0  0 

2  pr  of  Spectables    0  1  6 

In  Money 0  17  0 

1  Chop  block    0  0  4 

Coles 0  0  6 

2  small  rods 0  0  6 

1  Shift  and  old  bits  of  linnen 0  2  6 
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John  Wright 
John  Allcook. 

Mr.  Benn  forwarded  for  exhibition,  a  curious  spear  head ;  a  portion  of  a  stone 
mould  for  bronze  objects;  a  triangular  cracible,  perfect,  and  another  imperfect ;  a 
stone  or  slag  crucible,  perfect,  and  another  imperfect  The  following  communication 
was  then  read : — 

NoTBS  OR  THB  Pbimititb  Ihhabitahts  OF  O&BAT  Britaik  avd  Ibblakd.  By 
Edward  Benn,  Etq, 

I  hare  read  with  great  pleasure  and  instraction  the  report  of  the  very  interesting 
matters  discussed  by  Mr.  Wright,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
Liverpool.  But  while  admitting  the  great  talent  and  extensive  information  of  Mr. 
Wright,  I  must  dissent  from  some  of  his  yiews  on  Irish  antiquities.  Thus,  he  expresses 
an  opiiiion  that  stone  hatchets  have  been  used  for  striking  fire.  They  do  not  appear 
Co  have  been  generally  used  for  such  a  purpose,  or  indeed  to  be  suited  to  it  I  have 
examined  hundreds  of  them,  end  never  perceived  any  marks  or  chipping,  such  as  might 
be  presumed  lo  arise  from  frequently  striking  fire.  But  I  have  met  with  many  which 
were  broken,  as  if  by  the  effect  of  a  violent  blow,  such  as  would  be  given  in  using  the 
instrunaent  for  splitting  wood,  or  the  other  general  purposes,  in  which,  it  might  be 
snpposed,  the  tool  of  all  work  of  a  very  rude  people  might  be  employed.  Besides,  X 
msy  mention  that  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  made  of  such  stone  as  would  not  strike 
fine,  nor  do  I  see  how  they  could  be  made  to  produce  fire  by  friction. ' 

The  second  etatement  from  which  I  must  dissent  is,  that  the  well-known  bronze 
sword  foQPd  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  was  manufactured  by  the  Romsns,  and  sold 
as  an  sdrticle  of  commerce.  This,  I  think,  is  not  correct,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned. 
In  that  country  two  kinds  of  swords  are  found,  the  flag-shaped  sword  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Wri^bC,  and  the  small  sword.  The  former  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  good  weapon ; 
Tery  few  are  so  heavy  that  they  could  be  used  with  eflect  as  broad  swords,  and  their 
bread  til  near  the  point  would  appesr  to  have  rendered  them  equally  unsuitable  for  stab- 
bing'parposes  ;  but  the  small  sword,  which  is  more  common,  was  a  most  effective  weapon. 
It  is  shorter  than  the  other,  but  this  was  remedied  by  lengthening  the  handle,  no  fixed 
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place  being  left  for  it  as  in  the  other  J[ind  of  sword.  The  handle  may  hare  been  of  wood, 
to  suit  the  taste  or  convenience  of  the  owner,  and  the  ri¥eta  bj  which  it  was  fixed  are  adU 
very  generally  found  attached.  I  think  there  is  good  reason  to  belieye  that  these  swords 
at  least  were  of  Irish  manufacture,  for  if  it  can  be  shown  that  brass  eastings  were  made 
there,  at  a  time  as  remote  as  the  period  at  which  brass  swords  were  used,  wiih  sueh 
extraordinary  skill  as  to  astonish  and  pnizle  the  best  brass  founders  of  the  present 
day,  we  may  well  suppose  that  swords  of  tdueh  more  simple  workmanship  were  also 
made.  Tbe  brass  spear  which  I  exhibit  is  an  example  of  great  skill  in  brass  eastimg ; 
and  in  proof  of  my  opinion  that  snch  instruments  were  made  in  Ireland,  I  prodnee  a 
mould  found  in  that  country,  that  had  been  used,  without  any  doubt,  for  the  easting  of 
spears.  This  mould  is  incomplete,  having  been  injured  and  rqected  perhaps.  It  is 
made  of  what  I  believe  is  called  soap  stone.  It  is  so  soft  as  to  be  eapablo  of  being 
cut  with  a  knife,  though  it  retains  its  sharpness,  is  very  durable,  and  seems  eveiy  way 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended. 

I  also  exhibit  a  perfect  oruoible,  and  parts  of  two  others  that  appear  to  !»▼«  been 
burnt  out  These  articles  are  perhaps  unique}  their  date  is  anknows,  bat  they  were 
found  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  under  circumstances  that  would  lead  to  the  infeienee 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Saxon  period,  or  to  an  era  about  1,000  years  distsat  Of  eonrae 
they  are  not  probably  so  old  as  the  spear,  or  swords,  or  mould,  bat  Hhey  are  stili  Tery 
curious.  Indeed,  the  every  day  tools  and  domestic  artieles  of  our  anoestora  are  move 
interesting  and  give  us  better  ideas  of  their  state  of  civilization,  than  their  wailika 
weapons  and  personal  ornaments. 


Ut  March,  1895.    ARCUiSOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

Thomas  Aviboh,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  John  Norman  Crosse,  F.S.S.,  of  6,  Sweeting-street,  was  duly  elected  a  member 
of  the  Society. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 
From  the  Society  ArohsBologique  d'  Orleans.   Bulletin  de  la  Society,  No.  zix,  being 

part  4  for  1854. 
From  Samuel  Gath,  Esq.    Account  of  the  Northern  Bar,  to  the  year  1833.    Litho- 
graphed in  fac.  sim.  of  the  handwriting  of  the  eompiler,  the  late  Fleiehcr 
Baincock,  Esq. 
From  James  Boardman,  Esq.     Beport  of  the  Liverpool  Sailors'  Home,  Bcgistiy, 

and  Savings  Bank,  for  the  year  1854. 
From  John  N.  Crosse,  F.S.S.    A  Padlock  manufaetuzed  and  used  at  Bngm,  in 
Portugal. 
The  first  number  of  the  ArchsBological  Mine,  including  a  new  History  of  Kent,  by 
Alfred  John  Dunkin,  Esq.,  was  laid  upon  the  table.    It  is  received  in  exdiange  Ibr  the 
Society's  publications. 

Mr.  Mayer  forwarded  for  exhibition  three  Danish  **  prim-stayes''  or  "  Bonie  aalen- 
dsrs,"  two  of  whieh  are  his  own,  and  one  belongs  to  the  Society.  Thej  wwe  intMidod 
to  illustrate  one  of  the  papers  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Crosse  exhibited  a  copy  of  Barker's  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Fkmyer, 
A.D.,  1685,  with  whieh  was  bound  up  the  Psalms  by  Stemhold  and  Hopkina,  with 
musie,  168d.  Mr.  Crosse  also  exhibited  a  book  of  proof  engravinga,  of  aoote  pwaona 
and  scenes  daring  the  reigns  of  Charles  I  and  II ;  a  corions  oontemporary  piiac  of  tho 
trial  of  Charles  I ;  and  the  Raven  Almanack,  1677. 

Mr.  Johnson  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  Goldsmith's  Almanack,  also  of  1677  ;  and  a 
volume  bound  in  vellum,  containing  a  deseription  of  Palmistry,  Virgil's  Edogoas,  mad 
sn  Eoclesiastical  Calendar  for  1476, 1404,  and  1513. 

Mr.  Jacob  exhibited  a  eopy  of  Cooker's  arithmetic  of  flie  date  1708. 
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In  oonfbnnity  with  Law  x¥i,  fhe  Treasorer  exhibited  the  offioial  List  of  the  Members 
diowing  ill  the  paymeuts  made. 

The  Secretary  read  an  extract  from  a  French  newspaper,  Le  PiloU  de  la  Somme  of 
28rd  September,  1854,  annoancing  the  soccessfnl  researches  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
respecting  the  objects  of  the  *' stone  period."  His  travels  had  been  daring  the  spring 
and  sammer  of  1854,  in  the  North  of  Europe,  as  in  1958  they  had  been  in  the  East. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read  : — 

Some  sectiona  of  Air.  Worsaae's  recent  work,  **  Sketches  from  the  Boyal  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Copenhagen,"  translated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ludwigsen ;  and  an  Account  of 
the  PrimstaTe  and  of  Bemarkablc  Days,  written  by  Professor  A.  Munch  for  the  Nor- 
wegian Folke  Kalendar  of  1848,  and  translated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ludwigsen. 


Sih  March,  185A.    LITEBABY    SECTION. 
Bit.  Db.  Thom,  y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  BeT.  Charles  White  Underwood,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution, 
duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Donation  was  laid  upon  the  table  :— 
From  the  Cambrian  Archseologioal  Association.    Aroh»olo|pa  Cambrenais,  No.  xx. 
for  October,  1654. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  a  foUo  Concordance  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Scriptures, 
compiled  on  the  basis  of  Clement  Cotton's  Concordance,  1631, — ^by  the  Bey.  Samuel 
Kewman,  minister  of  Behoboth  in  New  England.  It  was  the  first  complete  and  enlarged 
book  of  the  kind.    Its  date  was  London  1650. 

Mr.  Aoguatns  Harding,  manufiMturer  of  the  Model  of  Ancient  Liverpool,  exhibited 
two  original  views  of  the  town,  as  seen  from  an  elevation,  in  1650  and  1855.  He 
intends  to  publish  them,  on  one  large  sheet  with  an  explanatory  key.  An  application 
from  Mr.  Harding  to  be  permitted  to  dedioate  the  Views  to  the  Society,  was  at  once 
granted. 

Mr.  Buxton  exhibited  an  ancient  printed  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  slightly  imperfect, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  date. 

In  illustration  of  the  paper  to  be  read,  Mr.  Stonehouse  exhibited  the  following: — Map 
of  Cheshire ;  Drawing  of  Uie  tomb  of  Hugh  Starkie,  in  Over  Church ;  the  Church  Porch; 
Water  Basin ;  View  of  Weaver  Hail  from  the  Hunting  Bridge ;  Bnbbing  of  the  brass  on 
Ha^  Staikie's  tomb ;  Drawing  from  the  Church  window,  and  sketch  of  carving  from  a  pew. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read  : — 

DsacBWTioM  or  tbb  PaaiSB  ahd  Chuboh  or  Ovbb,  a  Cabshibb.  Bjf  Jamei 
Btemehtmae, 

Although  the  records  kept  in  somewhat  out-of-the-way  country  places  do  not  present 
to  notioe  any  very  remarkable  circumstances,  there  is  always  something  to  be  found  in 
diem  of  interest  to  those  who  have  a  literary  or  an  antiquarian  turn  of  mind. 

The  town  of  Over — ^for  town  it  must  be  called,  since  it  has  a  charter  of  both  market 
and  fair,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  mayor,  although  not  possessing  a  body  corporate — 
is  sttaaliBd  about  a  mile  from  Winsford,  one  of  the  Salt-producing  towns  of  Cheshire, 
four  miles  west  from  Middlewich,  and  four  miles  from  the  Hartford  station  of  the 
Great  North-western  Bailway. 

Over  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and  is  there  spelt  *'  Ovre.**  The  manor  of 
OTor  was  bestowed  by  Edward,  Earl  of  Chester  (who  became  Edward  the  First),  in  the 
54ih  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Ihird,  to  his  Abbey  of  Demhall. 

After  the  dissolntton  of  monssteries,  when  Vale  Boyal  Abbey,  ceased,  amongst  other 
aneh  like  thmgsi  to  be,  the  manors  of  Over  and  Waverham  were  granted  (37  Henry 
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VIII)  to  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft,  Knight,  in  eonsideration  of  die  eum  of  JUM  lOi.  lOd^ 
and  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Gartmell,  subject  also  to  a  rent  of  j£lO  Os,  4d.  From 
the  Holcrofts  Uiis  manor  passed  to  a  Mr.  Edmund  Pearsall  or  Persell,  a  London  ner- 
chant,  who,  about  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  sold  it  to  Thomas  Cholmondely, 
Esquire,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Lady  Mary  Cholmondely,  in  ihe  hands  of  whose 
descendant,  the  present  Lord  Delamere,  it  still  remains. 

The  word  "  Over*'  frequently  ooours  in  the  names  of  Cheshire  localities,  as  in  "  Over 
Peover,"  "  Overchurch,"  in  Wirral;  "Oterton,"  •*0¥er  Tabley,"  "Orcrpool,"  "0«r 
Harsh.'* 

The  town  of  Over  eommences  at  the  west  end  of  Over  Lane,  which  is  the  high  rotd 
ft'om  Winsford  to  Delamere  Forest  It  is  in  appearanee  a  mere  village,  haTing  the 
houses  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  road,  without  any  lateral  streets.  Amongst  these 
houses  are  some  of  those  oldfashioned  dwellings  fteqnently  found  in  Cheshire,  of  lath 
and  plaster,  or  briok  and  timber,  which,  to  the  eye  of  the  artist,  present  so  pietoresqae 
an  appearance.  Although  Over  oannot  rank  in  size  beyond  the  extent  of  a  Tillage,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  as  before  stated,  a  market  town.  Its  charter  of  fair  and  market  vu 
granted  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Vale  Royal,  by  Edward  I,  1280.  The  market  day 
is  Wednesday.  It  had  been  in  disuse  for  many  years  until  184(1,  when  an  attempt  wu 
made  to  revive  it,  but  without  success,  although  a  market  ball  was  erected  by  a  proprie- 
tary, who  made  a  strong  efifort  to  bring  it  into  esteem.  The  market  for  the  Detgbboll^ 
hood  is  held  at  Winsford,  on  the  Saturday,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  habit  of 
frequenting  it  by  the  country  people  could  not  be  shaken.  After  a  year  or  two  the 
market  at  Over  was  given  up,  and  the  hall  was  sold  to  Lord  Delamere,  who  applied  it 
to  educational  purposes.  The  fairs,  however,  are  still  a  favourite  resort  of  the  peaeantry, 
farmers,  and  dealers.  They  are  held  on  the  15th  May  and  2dth  September.  ConsiderU^le 
sales  ot  cattle  and  horses  take  place,  while  the  usual  amusements  fill  up  the  aftenooos. 
Near  the  market  hall  is  a  modem  cross,  whieh  superseded  one  of  great  antiquity,  sop* 
posed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  monks  of  Vale  Royal,  who  erected  one  also  on  the 
high  road,  near  where  the  branch  road  turns  ofif  to  the  church.  Over  Cross  suimoimts 
a  flight  of  steps  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  presents  an  interesting  object  to  the  passer 
by.  Under  it  is  the  terror  to  bucolic  evil-doers,  the  lock -up,  and  at  the  back  is  the 
pound.  The  inhabitants  of  Qver  are  principally  employed  in  the  neighbouring  salt 
worka  at  Winsford,  and  some  of  them  in  an  extensive  silk  mill  which  is  in  operalkw 
in  the  yioinity  of  the  town.    Over  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water. 

Over  has  a  singular  custom  attached  to  it,  which  has  existed  for  centuries.  Altfaoo^not 
a  corporate  town,  it  has  a  mayor  to  manage  its  public  affairs.  The  mayor  is  thus  ebosrs. 
At  the  holding  of  the  msnorial  court  in  October,  there  are  two  juries  empanelled.  One 
of  these  is  called  the  grand  jury,  which  acts  for  the  town,  and  the  other  Uie  eounty  juyi 
to  whom  is  confided  the  township  affiairB. 

The  grand  jury  returns  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  the  names  of  six  of  the  most  n* 
spectable  inhabitants.  The  lord  of  the  manor  selects  one  of  these  gentlemen,  who,  at 
an  adjourned  court,  held  fourteen  days  after  the  first  court,  is  elected  to  fill  the  offiee 
of  chief  magiatrate.  The  mayor  thus  remarkably  chosen,  does  not  obtain  men  tide, 
for  his  oflBce  is  one  of  some  influence.  He  sits  on  the  bench  at  quaner  sessions,  acts 
as  a  justice  of  the  peaee,  and  his  signature  is  necessary  to  be  appended  to  that  of  a 
county  magistrate  in  granting  licenses  to  public  houses.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
he  enjoys  the  title  of  alderman.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  county  coart,  the 
mayor  had  a  awom  bailiff,  who  executed  all  processes  relating  to  matters  of  debt 
within  his  jurisdiction. 

William  Smith,  in  his  *'  King's  Vale  Royal,"  thus  speaks  of  Over— "It  staadeth  at 
the  east  end  of  Delamere  Forest,  not  far  from  the  river  Weaver.  It  ia  but  a  smsll 
tiling,  yet  I  put  it  in  here,  because  of  the  great  prerogative  that  it  hath.  For  it  hath  a 
mayor,  and  the  church,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  south  of  the  town,  it  fartott 
which  privilege  (because  it  standeth  in  Eddisbury  hundred)  I  think  it  hath  since  the 
deatmction  of  the  city  of  Eddisbury,  which  stood  some  time  in  the  Forest  of  Delamere, 
in  the  same  place  where  the  Chamber  in  the  forest  is  still  standing.** 

Now,  Smith,  I  think,  has  mixed  up  in  this  statement  that  whieh  is  not,  with  that 
which  is.    There  were  three  places  of  sanctuary,  or  places  of  refuge,  for  raalefiietoca. 
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mnaways,  and  peraeouted  persons,  in  Cfaeshire,  one  of  which  was  at  Over  Mtrah,  or 
King's  Marsh,  between  Shoofalach  and  Famdon.  I  suspect  that  Smith  has  confounded 
Oyer  Ghnrch  with  this  place.  Over  Marsh,  as  it  was  anciently  cslled,  was  a  piece  of 
groond  set  aside  for  the  use  of  persons  who  were  fugitives.  Smith  also  falls  into  an  error 
in  fixing  the  locality  of  Over  Church  as  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  as  it  is 
at  least  a  mile  by  the  nearest  way  across  the  fields,  and  certainly  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  by  the  high  road. 

At  a  house  called  the  Bridge  End  House,  the  notorious— or,  if  the  term  be  better 
approved,  the  celebrated — Robert,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  William  Nixon,  the 
Cheshire  prophet,  was  bom.  It  was  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  that 
anything  was  written  respecting  this  person.  Oldmixon,  in  his  pamphlet  published  by 
Corll,  in  1714,  collected  some  particulars  relating  to  him.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
Aat  neiiher  in  the  registers  of  Ov<y  Church  nor  Whitegate  is  Nixon's  name  to  be  found, 
while  several  dates  are  asserted  by  different  authors  to  have  been  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  He  is  said  to  have  died  from  neglect  in  Hampton  Court,  whither  he  had  been 
taken  for  James  I.  to  see  him.  In  Lysons's  Cheshire  there  is  an  interesting  account  of 
him. 

The  progeniton  of  George  Washington  resided  in  Over  township,  and  some  of  the 
name  are  still  to  be  found,  I  believe,  within  its  limits. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Over,  espeeially  towards  the  Weaver,  is  of  a 
very  pieasiug  character.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Arom  Winsford  Bridge  appear  large 
sheets  of  water,  which  are  hereabout  termed  **  flashes."  These  flashes  are  caused  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  rock  salt  deposit  beneath,  worn  away  by  the  under  springs ;  and 
it  is  doubtless  from  tlie  sudden  disappearance  of  the  laud,  and  the  speedy  presence 
of  water  in  its  stead,  that  the  term  for  these  little  lakes  has  been  obtaineid«  The 
Weaver  river  runs  through  the  middle  of  "  the  flashes."  The  depth  of  water  varies ; 
in  some  places  it  is  forty  and  fifty  feet  deep,  while  in  others  it  is  so  shallow  that  a  boat 
win  not  float  Above  the  flashes  the  river  suddenly  narrows,  and,  after  winding  about 
between  sedgy  banks  for  a  few  miles,  ceases  to  be  navigable  even  for  small  boats.  The 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  rises  in  well-wooded  land  of  a  moat  agreeable  eharaoter. 
Heavy  craft  only  get  up  to  Winsford  Bridge. 

The  ehareh  of  Over,  which  now  claims  our  attention,  is  dedicated  to  St  Chad.    It  is 

distsut  from  Over  town  about  a  mUe,  as  the  crow  flies.    It  stands  in  a  hollow,  and  has 

a  very  venerable  and  picturesque  appearance.    The  style  is  that  of  the  later  period  of 

English  architecture.    Though  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  there  might  have 

been  hereabout  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  that  remarkable  work  some  sort  of 

saered  building  standing.    It  is  believed  thst  the  present  church  is  erected  upon  a 

Norman  foundation,  such  foundation  having  been  laid  bare  or  traceable,  and  it  is  asserted 

thai  a  portion  of  the  original  building  is  still  extant    The  rebuilding  to6k  place  in  the 

reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when  doubtless  the  materials  of  the  former  church  were  used  up. 

The  tower  is  square,  of  four  stories,  batUemented,  the  buttresses  ending  in  finials, 

whieh  have  been  much  broken.  A  Gothic  frieze  is  carried  under  the  battlements.  About 

half  way  up  the  tower,  on  the  southern  side,  there  is  a  stone  let  into  the  wall,  which 

origfaially  bore  a  sculptured  efligy,  probably  that  of  the  rebuilder  of  the  church.    There 

are  alec  the  remains  of  an  inscription  round  it,  but  both  figure  and  inscription  are  too 

mneli  defaced  to  be  traceable  or  legible,  at  any  rate  from  the  churchyard.  On  the  south 

side  is  a  porch  0f  two  stories,  embattled.    Over  the  entrance  is  a  window,  and  above  it 

a  shield,  bearing  the  rebuildef's  arms,  quarterly,  with  that  of  Olton.    The  entrance  to 

the  poreh  is  obtained  down  a  step,  the  churchyard  having  been  gradually  raised  about 

it.     On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  porch  is  a  water  basin,  somewhat  worn  in  the  front, 

under  a  very  graceful  Saxon  ciocketted  arch.    The  basin  prqjeets  from  the  wall,  exhi* 

biting  to  view  three  sides  of  an  octagon,  ornamented  with  Gothic  niches.    The  trefoil 

of  this  ardi  has  been  destroyed,  and  a  representation  of  it  in  black  paint  substitnted. 

Thie  basin  has  been,  and  indeed  still  is,  a  very  graceftal  piece  of  sculpture. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  a  venerable  appearance.  On  the  north  side  there  is 
piiwate  pew  room,  occupied  by  the  owners  of  DamhaU  Hall ;  a  portion  of  it  is  built  out 
into  the  churehyud.  Near  the  vestry  is  a  remarkably  large  stone  baptismal  font  bearing 
dM  initials  "  T.  W.,"  and  dated  1062,  whieh  some  cleanly-minded  ehnrehwarden  has 
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loaded  with  a  thick  coat  of  stone-coloured  paint.  New  the  entrance  to  the  private  pew, 
and  adjoining  the  communion  rails,  is  the  altar  tomh  of  Hugh  Starkey,  the  rebnilder  of 
the  church.  The  base  is  of  red  stone.  A  singular  distribution  of  the  ornamental 
quatrefoOs  may  be  observable.  The  compartments  on  the  right  of  the  shield  are  three 
in  number,  while  those  on  the  left  are  two.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  portion  of  the 
quatrefoil  next  the  shield,  on  the  right  hand,  only  is  visible.  In  the  qnatrefoils  in  the 
wall  under  the  arch,  wherein  the  tomb  partly  stands,  a  similar  distribution  takes  place 
of  three  and  two,  only  in  the  latter  case  the  former  number  is  to  the  left  instead  of  to 
the  right  Now,  this  seems  a  curious  arrangement,  but  I  think  the  reason  for  it  may 
be  explained.  When  this  altar  tomb  was  first  erected,  it  doubtless  stood  in  an  isolated 
position.  In  the  course  of  time  the  tomb  becoming  decayed,  or  perhaps  deaeertted  by 
sacrilegious  hands,  it  was  found  necessary  to  repair  it.  In  doing  so,  the  omamentid 
parts  were  collected  together,  and  exhibited  in  the  best  way  they  would  admit.  It  seems 
clear  that  this  was  the  case,  because  the  wall  in  the  recess  at  the  base  of  the  quatrefoils 
at  the  back  covers  over  a  strip  of  the  marble  top  of  the  tomb,  and  hides  a  portioB  of 
the  shields  which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  comers.  Perhaps  the  obtuse  arch  oniamnted 
with  crocketts  was  the  original  arch  under  which  the  tomb  stood,  while  the  roods  or 
crosses,  or  what  appear  to  be  such,  were  a  portion  of  the  sides  of  the  areh.  It  is  dear 
that  some  alteration  has  been  effected  since  the  time  when  the  tomb  was  originsUy 
erected.  The  top  is  of  black  marble,  and  bears  an  efSgy  of  the  pious  gentleman  whose 
ashes  the  tomb  covers.  The  inscription,"  Et  gloria  soli  Deo  honor,**  is  in  beautifiillyformed 
letters,  as  are  those  of  "  H.  S.*'  surmounting  the  arch.  The  roods,  if  such  they  be,  are 
much  broken  and  defaced,  as  are  the  niches  in  them,  in  which  are  some  remains  of 
sculptured  or  carved  figures.  The  effect  of  the  niche  and  arch  is  vexy  pleasing — ^indeed, 
this  tomb  is  of  a  highly  interesting  character.  At  the  foot  of  the  effigy  is  the  following 
inscription : — 

"Of  your  charitie  pray  for  the  soule  of  Hugh  Starky  of  Onlton  Esquier  gentelra 
usher  to  Henry  VIII  and  son  to  Hugh  Starky  of  Oulton  Esqnier,  which  Hugh  (the  son) 
descessyd  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God  MCCCCC On  his  Soule  Jhu  have  mey. 

The  shields  at  the  comer,  which  are  much  defaced,  bear  the  Starkey  and  Oltoo  aims 
quarterly.  At  the  steps  of  the  chancel  there  is  another  tomb,  containing  the  remains 
of  the  father  of  Hugh  Stnrkey.  The  inscription  is  obliterated,  but  it  is  known  to  have 
been  to  the  following  effeet : — "Hicjacet  copora  Hogonis  Starkey  de  Olton  anni  et 
MargaroBtsB  uxoris  ejus."  The  tomb  once  bore  two  brass  effigies,  with  armorial  bear> 
ings.  The  Starkeys  appear  to  have  been  persons  of  great  influence  and  station  at  one 
time.  They  resided  at  a  place  called  Darley  Hall,  which  stood  at  the  back  of  the  piesent 
Oulton  Hall,  and  which  was  palled  down  by  Mr.  Egerton  many  years  ago.  Onlton  Park 
and  demesne  were  their  property,  and  they  held  the  manor  of  Knights  Grange,  the 
manor  of  Olton,  one-thiid  of  the  manor  of  Erdswick,  and  lands  in  Minshnll  Vernon, 
Church  MinshuU,  Worlston,  Woodford,  Ey  ton,  Rush  ton,  Tarporley,  Thingwood,  Bud- 
worth,  and  Surlach.  One  of  the  Starkeys,  Sir  Humphrey,  was  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  Edward  the  Fifth's  reign,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Third. 
Another  Starkey  of  note  was  Ralph,  a  literaiy  man  of  some  celebrity  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  who  industriously  eoUected  a  great  deal  of  information  relative  to  the 
arms  of  ihe  Cheshire  gentry.  At  Hugh  Starkey's  death,  1/j55,  the  estates  eame  into 
the  possession  of  Oliver  Starkey,  an  illegitimate  son.  This  Oliver  Starkey  was  a  knight 
of  Malta,  and  became  grand  prior  of  the  order.  He  dying  without  issue,  the  estates 
descended  to  his  brother  James.  Either  by  litigation,  or  from  other  causes,  the  pro- 
perty passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Egertons,  with  whom  it  still  remains,  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Philip  de  Mslpas  Grey  Egerton,  Bart. 

In  the  windows  of  the  church  there  are  remains  of  stained  glass.  In  the  east  window 
there  is  some  tabemscle  work.  Unfortunately  there  is  but  litUe  of  it  In  die  windows 
of  the  south  aisle  are  the  arms  of  Starkey  and  Oulton,  quarterly,  empaled  with  the  eoats 
of  Done  and  Needham.  In  the  windows  of  this  side  also  are  the  figures  of  John 
Starkey,  of  Olton,  and  his  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Needham,  of  Shevingtoo, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  blazonry  on  the  shields.  Both  figures  are  in  kneeling  poatnre, 
before  a  desk  and  book.  The  figure  of  the  lady  is  so  far  mutilated  as  to  leave  nothing 
but  the  ample  skirts  of  her  robe.    The  male  figure  is  in  plate  armour,  very  perfect,  and 
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of  beantifdl  colours  and  skilfal  execution.  The  muUions  and  tracery  of  the  windows, 
which  mnst  aft  one  time  have  been  very  tasteful,  have  been  injadicioasly  or  wantonly 
removed.  In  one  of  the  pews  there  is  a  carving  of  a  shield,  bearing  a  cross  nioline, 
with  a  griffin's  head  erased.  In  the  belfry  there  is  a  remarkably  large  chest,  elaborately 
carved,  which  it  is  a  pity  is  not  placed  in  some  suitable  part  of  the  building.  There 
is  an  organ  in  the  west  end,  and  a  gallery  fronts  it  which  runs  along  one  side  of  the 
choreh. 

The  impropriation  of  the  ehnrch  was  given  by  Randle  Oemons,  Earl  of  Chester,  to 
the  Benedictine  nuns  of  Chester.  When  Yale  Royal  Abbey  was  founded  by  Edward, 
the  nuns  released  a  portion  of  the  tithes  of  a  part  of  the  parish,  consisting  of  Lit^e 
Over,  Sntton,  and  Merton,  for  which  they  received  105s.  lid.  out  of  the  rents  of  Mid- 
dlewich.  When  the  monasteries  were  dissolved.  Bishop  Bird  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
rectory  of  Over,  with  the  reversion  to  his  successors.  The  present  incumbent  is  the 
Bev.  J.  Jackson,  M.A.  The  bishops  of  Chester  still  possess  die  right  of  presentation. 
In  1755  the  vicarage  was  augmented,  and  in  1758  lands  were  purchased  to  the  value 
of  i£400  for  that  purpose.  £'200  were  given  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Stratford, 
and  the  remainder  by  the  trustees  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty. 

The  registers  commence  in  1558.  The  baptisms  are  imperfect  from  1564  to  1590. 
The  buriids  are  also  imperfect  from  1567  to  1590. 

In  Over  there  Is  another  church,  but  of  modem  erection.  It  is  one  of  the  "Weaver 
Chorehea,"  erected  by  the  trustees  of  the  Weaver  navigation.  The  Independents  have 
a  chapel,  with  Sunday  schools  in  connection  with  it.  There  is  also  a  burying  ground 
for  the  members  of  the  congregation.  The  Wesleyans  have  a  chapel  and  school.  The 
Primitive  Methodists  have  a  chapel.  In  Over  Lane  is  the  Methodist  Association  Chapel, 
erected  in  1886.  The  Whitegate  School  is  under  the  patronage  of  Lady  Delamere. 
The  Whitegate  and  Over  Free  Schawl  was  endowed  by  Thomas  Lee,  of  Damhall,  in 
1699,  with  the  rents  of  certain  lands  in  Newton  by  Tattenhall,  containing  8163  statute 
acres.  In  1818,  a  new  school  was  erected,  aided  by  the  National  Society.  The  Charity 
Commissioners  discovered  several  charities  bestowed  on  the  poor  of  Over,  which  had 
been  misappropriated  and  irretrievably  lost,  but  at  what  time  or  by  whom  no  trace  was 
left 

Bespecting  the  population,  it  may  be  briefly  noticed,  that  Over  is  the  designation  of 
a  Sub-District  of  the  Registration  District  of  Northwich.  In  this  Sub-District  (which 
is  probably  co-extensive  with  the  Poor  Law  Union)  (here  were,  at  the  Census  of  1851, 
7129  souls,  viz.,  8608  males,  and  3521  females.  Of  these,  there  were  11  men  and  17 
women  between  the  age  of  80  and  85  years ;  there  were  also  6  women  between  85  and 
90 ;  2  between  90  and  95,  and  1  who  had  passed  the  age  of  95  years,  and  1  between 
95  and  100. 

In  eonelusion  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  in  thus  stringing  together  a 
-varied  of  scattered  facts,  I  think  I  am  carrying  out  fully  (he  purposes  of  our  society ; 
and  to  suggest  also  to  any  of  our  members  who  may  accidentally  visit  some  places  not 
familiar  to  the  many,  that  they  cannot  render  better  service*  than  by  devoting  a  little 
time  to  gathering  together  any  particulars  relating  to  the  history  of  such  place,  and 
patliDg  them  down  for  our  instruction.  The  traveller  should  come  home  burdened 
with  information,  as  the  bee  wings  its  way  back  loaded  with  honey  to  (he  hive.  If  he 
think  proper  to  keep  the  honey  to  himseif,  at  any  rate  let  us  have  the  wax. 


I6th  March,  1855.     SCIENTIFIC    SECTION. 
Bsv.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Hr.  George  Mansfield  Browne,  of  15,  South  HDl,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the 
Societj. 

The  following  Donadons  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  John  Nelson  Wood,  Esq.    A  Hand  Bill  of  1768,  announcing  (lie  delivery  of 
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Stevens'  Lecture  on  Heads,  by  Mr.  Rogers,  at  the  Backs'  Room  in  the  Golden 
Lion,  Dale  Street. 
From  Thomas  Bromfield  Ryder,  Esq.,  Secretary.    Joomal  of  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Agiicultural  Society  for  1854. 

Mr.  M'Quie  exhibited  an  ancient  instrument  for  striking  a  light;  ignition  being 
communicated  to  a  tinder  box. 

Mr.  Rimmer  exhibited  a  copy  of  Ogilvie's  Translation  of  Viigil,  1664 ;  from  which  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Moore  read  some  MS  lines  of  poetry. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  a  plan  and  description  bf  the  Slave  Ship  Brooks,  published  in  1789. 

In  illustration  of  his  paper  to  be  read,  Mr.  Oregson  exhibited  fifteen  cases  of  Lrpiifif- 
tera ;  containing  about  1500  specimens. 

Mr.  Richardson,  who  had  just  returned  from  Constantinople  and  Egypt,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  his  experiences,  during  his  stay  at  those  places. 

Dr.  Hume  announced  tbe  discovery  of  coprolites  and  large  fossil  fish  between  two 
coal  beds,  on  tlic  eastern  shore  of  Nevr  Holland,  a  few  miles  south  of  Sydney. 

Dr.  Hume  also  read  an  extract  from  a  French  publication,  announcing  that  the 
discovery  of  M.  De  Perthes, — that  human  implements  were  found  in  connexion  with 
the  remains  of  Antediluvian  creatures, — had  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Rigollot,  in  Angusl 
last,  at  St.  Acheul  near  Amiens.  Numerous  scientific  gentlemen  had  examined  both  the 
strata  and  the  animal  remains  and  objects  found  in  them  ;  and  previous  doubts,  respecting 
the  correctness  of  the  observations  or  conclusions,  had  been  completely  removed. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

On  the  Lepidopterous  Insects  of  the  District  round  Liverpool,  with  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  Insects,  by  Charles  Stewart  Gregson. 


22nd  March,  1855.    MISCELLANEOUS    MEETING. 
Ths  Rev.  Db.  Thom,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table  :— 
From  the  Kilkenny  Arohssological   Society.     Proceedings  and  Transactions  for 

January,  1855. 
From  Henry  A.  Bright,  Esq.    A  description  of  Lupset,  the  Heath,  and  Sharlstoo, 
near  Wakefield ;   by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.    Printed  for  private  dis- 
tribution, 1848. 

The  original  Protest  of  Thomas  Seddon,  Master  of  the  ShipTPenelope  of 
Liverpool,  2nd  June,  1713. 

Two  fiftc-simile  letters, — from  Miles  Coverdale  to  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell, 
13th  December,  1538 ;  and  from  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  the  Abbot  of  Bury, 
temp.  Henry  VIII. 

Mr.  Danson  exhibited  two  *'  Fast  Sermons,"  or  Sermons  preached  on  Fast  Days.  One 
was  by  Gilbert  Burnett,  1680,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Sacheverell  1702.  Mr.  Danson  also 
exhibited  Mufa  Journal,  in  one  number  of  which,  dated  1723,  the  policy  of  Biusia  was 
shown  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  nation  at  the  present  time. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hill  of  Waverton  near  Chester,  forwarded  for  exhibition  a  book  with 
curious  engravings,  entitled  *'  Pauli  Petavii,  in  Fnncomm  Curia  Consilia,  Antiqoarise 
Suppellectilis  Portiuncula.    Porisius  1614." 

Mr.  J.  G.  Stewart  exhibited  a  portndt  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  by  Clothier, 
painted  from  a  photograph  taken  shortly  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Rees  exhibited  a  rhombus  of  unpolished  glass,  about  half  a  square  inch  in  super- 
ficies, which  had  been  found  with  many  similar  pieces  in  a  cutting  in  Huntingdonshire. 

Mr.  Hardman  exhibited  an  ancient  coin  from  Philippi  in  Macedonia;  and  Mr. Bright 
handed  round  a  letter  to  tiie  editor  of  the  Champion  in  the  Strand,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  its  probable  date. 
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.  The  Secretary  announced,  that  by  the  arrangement  of  the  Council,  the  letter  to  the 
MemberR,  by  '*  one  of  themselves,"  on  "  Science  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,"  would  be 
considered  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  following  Paper  waa  then  read  : — 

Bemarks  on  the  Connexion  between  Archaeology  and  Natural  History,  by  Joseph 
Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.M.H.8. 


29th  March,  1805.    AROH^OLOGICAL    SECTION. 
Thb  Bbt.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donation  was  laid  on  the  table: — 

From  Thomas  Inman,  MJ).     Remarks  on  Spontaneous  Combustion,  and  the 
best  means  of  extinguishing  fires,  pamph.    Liverpool,  1869. 

Mr.  M'Quie  exhibited  a  curious  taper-stand,  forming  also  an  extinguisher  and  a  box 
for  the  taper.  He  also  exhibited  two  volumes  of  the  sixteenth  century, — the  "  Footpath 
toFelicitie"  and  "Icones  Mortb." 

Mr.  Danson  exhibited  an  old  newspaper  as  a  specimen  of  those  in  which  the  letters  of 
Jnnius  appeared.  It  was  the  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Advertiser  for  13th  December, 
1769,  containing  No.  34  of  those  letters. 

The  printed  letter  on  the  subject  of  "  Science  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire"  having 
been  fully  Considered,  a  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Council  and 
eertain  ordinary  members  then  present, — to  consider  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  the 
objeecs  advocated  in  the  letter.  They  were  requested  to  lay  their  Report,  if  possible, 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  following  paper  was  dien  read : — 

Materials  for  the  History  of  the  two  Counties,  and  the  mode  of  using  them,  (part  ii.) 
by  John  Bobson,  Esq.* 

19/;i  AprU,  1855.    LITERARY    SECTION. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Augustus  Harding,  of  Great  Crosby,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  3ociety. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 
From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Normandy.    Memoires  de  la  Sooiet^,  vol.  x., 

second  series,  (xx  of  the  collection)  in  three  parts.,  4to.    Paris,  December 

1853,  May  1854,  and  January  1855. 
Vtom  the  Author,  M.  Charma.  Discours  D'Ouverture  prononc6,  par  M.  A.  Charma, 

President  de  Y  Aeademie  des  Sciences  Arts  et  Belles  Lettres  de  Caen,  24th 

November,  1858,  pamph.  Paris,  January,  1854. 
From  Henry  Johnson,  Esq.    A  bronze  celt,  found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

rivulet  from  Kinderton,  in  Cheshire. 

Jfr.  Boaidman  exhibited  a  farthing  of  1674,  *  Carolus  a  Carolo,'  discovered  in  sinking 
the  foundations  of  the  Sailors'  Home. 

Mr.  Johnson  exhibited  au  illuminated  MS.,  said  to  be  of  the  reign  of  Edward  T., 
eontaining  sixteen  documents,  including  **  Magna  Carta  libertatis  Angliae."  One  of 
^e  oovers  was  part  of  the  original  oak  boards,  the  other  was  part  of  the  wood  from 
PHsce  Bupert's  Cottage. 

♦  For  part  i,  see  vol.  v.  p.  IW. 
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Mr.  Johnson  also  showed  to  the  members  two  original  Acts  of  PariiameDt,  one  of 
them  of  the  48rd  of  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Marsh  laid  on  the  table  for  inspection,  a  Tolame  containing  original  lettm  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  from  which  his  paper  had  been  compiled ;  also  a  portrait  of  Dr.  PiieiUej. 

The  Special  Committee  whieh  had  been  appointed  on  the  29th  alt,  presented  their 
Beport,  which  was  read  to  the  meeting. 

The  Secretary  annoanoed  that  J.  T.  Danson,  Esq.,  who  had  aeted  as  Cbainoin  of 
of  the  Committee,  was  the  author  of  the  letter  alladed  to. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Dr.  Hnme,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  and  resolTed— 

That  the  Beport  be  adopted,  and  that  the  Memorandum  and  forms  of  Ciieoluibe 
referred  to  the  Cooccil. 

A  oommnnioation  was  read  firom  Mr.  James  Boardman,  intimating  that  one  pirt  of 
Mr.  Harding's  Model  of  Ancient  Liverpool  was  erroneons.  A  bridge  was  ordered  to  be 
bnilt  across  the  Pool,  but  that  whieh  is  represented  as  a  three-arch  stone  bridge  never 
was  ereoted.  His  evidenoe  was  first  negative,  no  suoh  bridge  appearing  on  toy  mip 
or  being  mentioned  in  any  document  subsequent  to  its  being  ordered ;  and  eeeosd 
positive,  as  the  unvarying  tradition  of  his  own  ancestors  was  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Pool  was  oroBsed  by  a  ferry  boat,  and  that  there  was  a  rude  pier  at  each  aide.* 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read  :— 

On  some  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Priestley,  preserved  in  the  Warrington  Mueeom  lad 
Library,  by  J.  F.  Marshy  Esq.,  and  on  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,— iheix 
objects,  diffloultleB  and  advantages, — by  David  Buxton,  Esq. 

[The  following  is  the  form  in  which  the  Paper  respeeting  '*  Soienoe  in  Laneaabize 
and  Cheshire"  was  afterwards  prepared  for  issue  by  the  Council.} 

Introduction, 

This  Society  was  founded,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1848,  at  a  PubUe  Meeting  held  ifttte 
Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool,  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  in  the  chair.  Its  origiaal 
Object  was, — ^by  collecting,  arranging,  and  publishing, — to  iUuatiate  all  those  nkjetb 
which  are  connected  with  the  Gbuxbil  Hibtobt  of  the  two  counties ;  and  to  this  the 
efforts  of  all  the  members  were  exclusively  directed  for  the  first  six  years.  Duiing  that 
period,  an  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  and  Papers  was  published ;  and  the  Society  ie 
bound  to  continue  the  series, — ^the  size  of  course  depending  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  matter.  An  interesting  Library  and  Museum  have  also  been  collected,  local  in 
their  character  and  Tcry  varied  in  their  contents. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  found,  however,  that  their  Laws  were  too  stdngent  vith 
respect  to  the  local  limit ;  and  they  were  firequently  obliged,  with  reluctanoe,  to  deeUne 
papers  of  great  value  and  interest,  because  they  had  no  direct  bearing  upon  these  two 
counties,  or  occasionally  on  any  place  whatever.  They  also  found  that  Literature,  and 
especially  ArcheBology,  having  a  much  stronger  reference  to  particular  places  than  Seknec 
generally,  papers  on  the  application  of  Science  were  rarely  produced,  and  those  on  its 
abstract  principles  were  regarded  as  inadmissible.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  at  a 
Special  General  Meeting,  held  on  the  SOth  of  August,  1854,  the  Members  agreed  unani- 
mously to  extend  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  Soeiety,  from  local  and  special  to 
general.  At  the  same  time,  they  classified  the  inquiries  under  the  three  general  heads  of 
AnoHfOLOor,  Litsbatubb,  and  SotiHCB ;  appointing  an  equal  number  of  Sectional 

•  In  a  letter  dated  lat  Jmie,  1855,  Mr.  Boardman  states  that  additional  evidence  has  altered  bis 
opinion.    He  is  now  satiefled  Uiat  a  bridge  did  exist. 
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Meeting*  dnriiig  each  Seeaion,  for  the  disooMion  of  these  sahieots  nspeotiTdy.  They 
also  inereaaed  the  nnmber  of  meetiBga  fnm  eight  to  about  twenty  ;  and  diattngniahing 
between  Beaident  and  Non-reaident  Membera,  raiaed  the  annual  anbaoription  of  the  fonner. 

A  Serenih  Seaaion,  in  these  new  dreomatanoea,  ia  now  nearly  completed,  and  the 
experience  of  it  ia  highly  gratiiying  to  the  Council.  The  Society  haa  TeceiTed  a  large 
addition  of  new  and  yaloable  membera ;  the  meetings,  though  more  firequent,  have  been 
mneh  better  attended,  and  have  excited  a  more  lively  intereat ;  the  papera  have  been 
nmneroua,  and  of  a  high  daas ;  and  the  promiaea  of  intellectaal  aupport  have  been  mere 
nvmerooa  than  on  any  former  oeoaaion. 

The  Council  deaire  to  atate  diatinctly,  however,  that  the  Society  has  merely  extended 
ita  field  of  inquiry,  it  has  not  abandoned  it;  and  that  a  primary,  but  no  longer  exduaive, 
object  atiU  ia, — the  thorough  description  and  illustration  of  the  two  counties  of  Lanoas- 
aniBB  Axn  Chb8HXBh.  Within  these  limits,  most  of  their  members  reside ;  and  those 
who  do  not,  take  a  special  intereat  in  the  district  The  inquiries  of  almost  all  whose 
eontributiona  give  intereat  to  the  Society'a  volumes,  are  modified  by  local  ciroumatancea, 
so  that  it  ia  a  matter  of  convenience  aa  well  aa  of  duty  to  cultivate  the  field  already 
entered  upon.  And  aa  the  general  subjects  of  inquiry  have  been  aeparately  named,  and 
apecific  time  aet  apart  for  their  inveatigation,  so  it  is  desirable  to  systematise  the  details 
aa  mueh  as  possible,  that  every  topic  of  importance  may  receive  due  attention. 

The  Council  are  foUy  sensible  of  the  difficulties  which  they  are  likely  to  meet  with,  in 
leaHxing  any  considerable  portion  of  their  wishes.  The  labourers  are  all  voluntary,  for 
example,  and  though  doubtless  both  able  and  willing,  and  inspired  only  by  the  highest 
motives,  they  are  not  yet  provided  with  the  requisite  £Eu:ilitie8  for  combined  and  harmo- 
mous  action.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  consider  maturely,  how  £ur  these 
ikcilidea  can  be  speedily  and  efficiently  increased. 

It  has  appeared  to  them,  that  with  such  an  object  in  view,  they  may  appeal  with  per- 
fect propriety,  not  merely  to  their  own  members,  but  also — and  even  more  pointedly — to 
others  whose  labours  have  thrown  light  upon  any  portion  of  the  district  Even  apart  firom 
any  anch  local  reference, — and  only  bearing  in  mind  the  valuable  contributions  which  the 
Society  has  already  received  from  without, — they  cannot  heaitate  to  address  themselves 
to  tfaoee  who  have  eatablished  an  enduring  claim  on  their  respect,  by  individual  eminence 
in  any  of  the  branches  which  they  desire  to  cultivate.  It  has  therefore  been  thought 
advisable,  to  address  a  personal  and  respectfol  communication,*  along  with  thia  Paper, 
to  a  limited  number  of  intellectual  men  for  whom  our  object  may  probably  have 
some  degree  of  interest,  requesting  such  counsel  or  more  direct  aid,  as  they  may  be  quite 
at  leisure,  and  kindly  disposed  to  render. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Society,  a  circular  letter,* 
so  framed  aa  to  afford  to  each  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  any  active  part  in 
vrorkxng  out  the  design,  the  means  of  at  once  selecting  and  entering  upon  that  department 
of  it,  to  which  previous  study  or  present  opportunity  may  most  strongly  direct  his 
attention. 

*  A  Form  of  Letter  was  adopted  for  this  purpose. 
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At  the  third  meeting  of  the  fint  session,  a  papex  was  read  "  On  thb  Bsst  Moob  or 
OABBTiHO  OCT  THB  Objbots  OF  THB  SocUKY,"  by  H.  G.  Pldgeon,  Esq.*  Joint  Hon. 
Secretary.  The  Council  considered  it  so  important,  thai  an  edition  of  it  was  printed 
apart  from  the  annual  volume,  for  circulation  among  those  who  were  not  memberB  of 
the  Society;  and  classified  queries  were  appended  to  it,  showing  the  subjects  moat 
deserving  of  attention.  Nearly  fifty  topics  were  enumerated  in  detail,  connected  with 
the  subjects  of  ArchaDology,  literature,  Natural  History,  and  general  Science. 

During  the  present  session,  a  similar  paper,  by  John  Towne  Danson,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  one 
of  the  Members,  was  privately  printed  and  issued  to  all  the  Members  whose  names  appear 
in  the  last  printed  list.  Its  title  was  **  So^ngb  ih  Laboashibb  abd  Chbshibb  ;**  and  its 
suggestions  referred  almost  exclusively  to  Science.  The  Council  regard  this  as  in  some 
degree  a  fortunate  circumstance ;  because  their  printed  volumes, — to  which  they  eaa 
refer  with  much  satisiaction  as  a  specimen  of  their  labours, — contain  comparatively  few 
papers  on  Science,  even  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  term.  They  have,  therefore,  with 
Mr.  Danson's  consent,  given  a  portion  of  his  paper  a  permanent  place  in  their  Proceedings, 
and  they  gladly  avail  themselves  of  that  portion,  in  this  document,  as  expressing 
generally  not  only  their  sentiments,  but  also  those  of  tbe  Members  at  large. 

They  will  only  add,  that  in  every  paper  which  the  Society  publishes,  the  writer  alone  u 
responsible  for  the  statement  of  fiiots  and  opinious,  and  for  the  omission  of  those,  if  any, 
whish  require  to  be  stated. 

SOIBHCB    IB   LaBCASHIBB   ABD   ChBSHIBE. 

*  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

**  Before  all  else,  we  have  to  ascertain  the  Phytkal  Oeoffrapky  of  the  two  eonaties: 
and  of  this,  first,  the  Oeodety,  or  divisions  of  the  surface.  Thoae  are  more  nnBtetovs, 
as  well  as  more  complicated,  and  less  known,  than,  on  approaching  the  subject  for  the 
first  time,  one  is  apt  to  suppose.  They  are,  in  character,  civil,  ecdesiastieal  and 
military,  as  well  as  naturaL  The  civil  divisions,  which  are  of  the  greatest  preetical 
Importance,  are  often  hard  to  leani  with  precision,  when  such  knowledge  of  them  is 
needed.  The  divided  areas  of  local  taxation,  and  of  local  government:  as  townships, 
parishes,  hundreds  and  counties,  the  boundaries  eonferring  electoral  rights,  the  limits 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  local  eourts,  and  the  districts  formed  for  the  registratioo  oi 
births,  marriages  and  deaths,  afford  instances  of  lines  each  of  which  Is  in  eonstant 
use,  and  few  of  which  coincide  with  any  of  tbe  rest  All,  so  far  as  they  are  of  use, 
should  be  known.  But,  apart  from  their  immediate  use,  all  are  worthy  of  precise 
definition,  as  well  for  their  historical  value,  as  for  ths  basis  such  information  must 
afford  to  legislation  for  their  improvement 

"  The  lines  of  division  being  laid  down,  we  might  next  ascertain  and  record  the 
precise  latitude  and  longitude  of  remarkable  fixed  points— especially  of  our  obserra- 
tones. 

"  The  Orography  of  the  district  is  not  only  especially  interesting,  but  also,  I  belieTe, 
admits  of  being  presented,  from  existing  materials,  in  a  tolerably  complete  form.  Few 
parts  of  the  island  exhibit  a  greater  variety  of  surface  with  regard  to  altitude,  or  exhibit 
it  under  eireumstancee  more  interesting.  The  level  country  in  the  south  and  aomh- 
western  part  of  Lancashire,  and  the  great  plain  of  Cheshire,  backed  along  the  whole 
eastern  border  of  the  two  eonnties  by  the  central  hills  of  England,  and  pierced  by  the 
valleys  of  the  Lune,  the  Ribble,  the  Wyre,  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee,  afford  almost  every 
Tsriety  of  altitude  habitable  in  England.  And  further  north  we  have,  in  the  sonthem 
extremity  of  the  Cumbrian  range,  and  in  the  basins  of  Windermere  and  Conleton 
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Wftter,  orographic  featores  still  mora  remarkable.  And  hera,  be  it  observed,  a  tboroagh 
eieeiition  of  our  work  will  require  us  to  asoertafii  sot  only  the  elevation  of  principal 
points  above  a  common  level,  bnt  also  every  considerable  modification  of  the  snrface  in 
relation  to  height.  Mnch  of  this  is  already  done ;  leaving  to  ns  only  the  labour  of 
jvdieioos  selection  and  compilation.  The  surveys  for  canals,  and  for  railways,  have 
called  into  existence  well  verified  sections  through  the  more  densely  peopled  localities ; 
and  for  the  more  elevated  and  the  thinly  peopled  districts,  we  have  the  results  of  the 
leveDing  operations  performed  in  connection  with  the  ordnance  survey.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that,  if  sought  for  such  a  purpose,  access  to  any  existing  materials  whatever, 
on  this  or  any  kindred  topic,  would  be  denied  to  the  scientific  enquirer. 

«*  The  Hydrography  of  the  two  counties— considered  as  another  branch  of  their 
physical  geography — presents  itself  in  the  double  aspect  of  exterior  and  interior.  We 
hare  a  clear  seabord  westward  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  length;  and  to  this 
we  may  add  a  line  of  salt-water  shores,  within  the  shallow  estuaries  so  remarkably 
characteristio  of  our  coast,  of  some  hundred  and  thirty  miles  more.  The  depth  of  the 
water  along  these  lines,  at  ebb  and  flood  tide — the  action  of  the  sea  on  the  coasts — 
the  extent  and  diaracter  of  the  sand-hiUs,  and  the  river -bars — the  encroachments, 
recorded  or  threatened,  and  the  sea-walls  raised  to  prevent  them — the  tides,  their  mean 
rise,  neap  and  spriog,  and  any  observed  local  variations— the  direction,  volume, 
rapidity,  and  observed  effects,  of  eurrents  along  the  coasts,  are  all  points  of  more  or 
leas  ioterest,  the  determination  of  which  must  precede  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
very  land  we  occupy. 

""Of  no  less  moment,  and  more  within  our  reach,  is  the  interior  hydrography  of  the 
eoostry.  Our  riven  are  small,  and  not  generally  picturesque  ;  but  among  them  are  the 
mostttaeftil  streams  in  the  world.  And  about  them  we  have  yet  much  to  learn,  and  still 
more  to  collect  and  put  upon  record  in  a  precise  and  reliable  shape,  fit  for  general  use. 
For  instance,  we  should  know,  as  exactly  as  might  be,  their  sources  (consmnt  and 
interaaittent),  their  length,  course,  depth  of  fall — taken  upwards  from  a  fixed  tidal 
level,  and  carried  successively  to  every  point  of  utility,  and  (hence  up  to  the  principal 
soarew — the  volume  of  water  and  the  rapidity  of  flow  at  important  points,  and  at 
dUbrent  seasons,  throughout  a  series  of  years — the  existing  shoals,  their  position, 
ibim,  extent,  and  tendency  to  shift,  with  any  observed  relation  of  such  tendency  to 
known  tidal  or  other  currents. 

"  Of  the  lakes,  we  ought  to  know  the  level  of  their  waten,  with  reference  to  a  fixed 
■eft  level,  and  its  variations  (if  any),  their  extent,  form,  depth,  and  the  connected 
streams,  affluent  and  efBoent  And  similar  data  are  required  as  to  our  marehes  and 
bogs — ^in  particular  of  the  extensive  peat  mosses  so  numerous  in  Lancashire,  alike  in 
tbe  high  and  in  the  low  districts. 

**  Finally,  the  entire  water  shed  of  the  two  counties,  which  is  known  to  differ  remark- 
ably, m  some  of  its  incidents,  fhmi  that  of  any  other  district  of  like  extent  in  the 
Idngdom,  should  be  minutely  and  careftilly  delineated. 

**  We  come  next  to  what  may  be  termed  tiie  Terretirial  PAytiet,  as  distinguished 
traok  the  physical  geography  of  the  district  With  a  surface  of  tolerably  regular 
■lope  fkom  a  considerable  elevation,  nearly  due  westward  to  the  sea-level,  and  a  wide 
expeoee  of  open  and  deeply  indented  coast  facing  the  prevailing  winds  from  the 
Cbannel,  and  mora  remotely  Arom  the  Atlantic,  we  have  reason  to  expect  from  observa- 
tMjom  in  this  department,  easily  made  and  of  a  very  simple  character,  results,  not  only 
isteieeting  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  suggestive  of  many  useful  applications. 
Xbe  sorest  test  of  the  progress  of  material  civilisation  is  fomid  in  the  gradual  discovery 
of  die  powen  of  nature,  and  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  man ;  and  no  means 
to  tbis  end  more  effectual  have  yet  been  suggested  than  a  patient  and  systematic 
obnerrfttion  of  such  natural  phenomena  as  we  have  here  to  deal  with — fiumiliar,  mora 
or  lesSy  to  all— calculated  to  be  useful  to  sll — ^but  little  noted,  because  familiar,  and 
besee  little  known  in  a  praotical  sense. 

**  'We  shoold  know  the  temperatnra  of  the  soil,  as  well  at  various  depths  at  at  the 
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surface,  with  the  diurnal,  monthly,  and  annual  oscillations  of  the  thermoraeter;  and 
this  at  spots  selected  for  tbeb  difference  of  eleTation,  soil,  and  aspecL  A  like  series 
of  observations  upon  the  waters  of  springs,  rivers  and  brooks,  lakes,  and  the  sea  along 
the  coast,  could  not  fail  to  throw  additional  light  upon  the  same  subject.  We  have 
even  some  rare  opportunities  of  examining  the  oscillations  of  temperature  oeeurring 
simultaneously  in  large  masses  of  water  in  the  same  locality,  and  at  different  elcvatioDs. 
I  may  instance  Easthwaite  and  Couiston  lakes,  in  the  district  of  Fumess,  near  to  e«efa 
other,  and  with  a  (reported)  difference  of  elevation  amounting  Co  upwards  of  one 
hundred  feet. 

**  Scarcely  less  easy  of  observation,  though  less  obvious  till  observed  with  eare,  are 
the  phenomena  of  Terreairial  MagneiUm,  We  require  an  accurate  notatioD— diumai, 
monthly,  and  annual — of  the  declination ;  the  actual  value  of  the  inclination  and  its 
annual  diminution;  and  the  observed  intensity  of  the  magnede  force,  with  its  variations. 
It  would  also  be  useful  to  register,  with  as  much  precision  as  possible,  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  beatiijg  seconds  at  each  of  our  observatories,  the  exact  latitude  and 
longitude  of  which  should  be  ascertained. 

**  Meteorology — ^a  science  which  is  but  just  taking  rank  as  one  of  logical  deduotios 
from  observed  facts,  we  oan  do  as  much  to  aid  the  practical  advancement  of  as  any 
body  of  men  in  the  empire.  Nowhere  in  the  world  would  a  sound  exposition  of  the 
laws  governing  the  weather  be  more  valuable  than  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire ;  and 
in  no  district  of  similar  extent  are  there  a  greater  number  of  persons  who  know  this, 
and  who  have  all  the  requisites  of  good  observers  of  the  phenomena  fh>m  due  registra- 
tion and  examination  of  which  we  can  alone  hope  to  learn  these  laws.  The  baromeier, 
thermometer,  rain-gauge,  and  anemometer,  are  now  all  well-known  instruments.  Little 
costly  now,  they  would  be  less  so  if  more  generally  used.  And  it  would  not  be  diUcnlt 
for  a  socie^  like  ours  to  arrange  for  a  daily  and  simultaneous  registration  of  tbe 
weight,  heat,  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and 
the  fall  of  rain,  in  some  hundreds  of  selected  localities  within  the  two  counties. 
Concert  with  the  managers  of  the  existing  observatories  would  secure  the  neeesaaiy 
correspondence  in  time  and  in  method ;  and  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  requjed 
would  be  felt  as  an  obstacle  by  any  one  of  many  hundreds  of  active  men,  who,  in  diis 
part  of  the  country,  apart  from  any  care  for  the  science  in  the  abstract,  would  willing 
know  better  when  to  look  for  fair  and  foul  weather.  The  amount  and  Tariations  of  die 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere  do  not,  at  present,  admit  of  being  so  generally  observed; 
but  even  here  much  more  might  be  done  with  ease  than  is  at  present  attempted. 

To  say  that  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  are  worthy  of  all 
the  attention  we  oan  give  them,  is  but  to  paraphrase  what  all  the  world  has  been  aoyiug 
of  us  for  the  last  fifty  years — diat  the  main  springs  of  our  commercial  greatness  lie 
under  our  feet  The  distribution  of  the  coal-measures  of  England,  westward  of  a  line 
ftom  Newcastle  to  Nottingham,  and  thence  to  Plymouth,  has,  for  the  last  half  oentmy, 
determined  the  distribution  of  the  population,  the  productive  power,  and  the  political 
influence  of  the  country.  Yet  the  situation  and  extent  of  our  coal  fields  remains  to  be 
ascertained  with  the  fulness  and  precision  the  importance  of  the  subject  demanda. 
Some  oi  them,  especially  such  as  are  detached  from  the  larger  beds,  are  but  partially 
explored ;  and  others,  probably,  are  quite  unknown.  The  more  system atie  workukg  of 
the  mines,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  brought  into  existence,  in  private  hands, 
a  large  quantity  of  valuable  materials,  in  the  shape  of  underground  maps  and  measure- 
menu,  and  reports  upon  die  state  and  tendency  of  the  more  extensive  woricinga,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  so  far  as  they  would  be  required  for  a  purely  scientific  purpooe, 
would  doubtless  be  laid  open  to  competent  and  trustworthy  enquirers  acting  nnda  the 
auspices  of  our  Society. 

**  Nearly  the  same  remarks,  as  to  the  paueity  of  recent  and  reliable  information  on  a 
most  important  topic  might  be  made  as  to  the  saline  deposits  of  the  yalley  of  the 
Weaver  and  its  affluents.  These  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  minendogieal 
features  of  the  island  ;  and,  properly  regarded,  afford  an  opening  for  local  researdi, 
than  which  there  are  few  more  tempting,  or  more  sure  to  reward  whatever  exertioA 
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may  be  honestly  end  intelligently  bestowed  upon  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  means 
do  not,  at  present,  exist  for  delineating,  with  even  tolerable  completeness  and  aoenraoy, 
the  locality  and  extent  of  the  beds  of  fossil  Bait  now  existing  in  Cheshire.  And  much, 
eren  of  what  is  locally  known,  remains  unrecorded,  and  to  science  useless.  We  ought 
also  to  be  better  informed  than  we  are  as  to  the  limestone  rocks  on  the  eastern  borders 
of  oar  district,  and  the  workable  slate  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulverston. 

"  If  we  aimed  at  the  formation  of  a  good  geological  map  of  the  two  counties,  to  be 
formed  by  imposing,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  best  general  surveys  extant,  the 
corrections  suggested  by  local  enquiry,  we  should  perhaps  take  the  oourse  most  likely 
to  yield  early  and  satisfActory  results  in  this  department 

"  Ascending  in  the  seale  of  obsenration,  we  encounter  the  BoiatUcal  Oeography  of  the 
two  eounties — and  with  it  may  take  the  distinct  but  allied  departments  of  Descriptive 
and  Applied  Botatty,  Here  we  shall  begin  to  feel  the  need  of  a  judicious  but  somewhat 
rigid  limitation  of  the  range  of  our  enquiries.  It  is  not  with  the  delightful  science  of 
botany,  eren  within  our  own  district  that  we  have  to  deal ;  but  with  its  broadest  and 
best  reeognised  results.  We  have,  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  many  able  botanists ; 
and  some  of  them  in  the  Society.  AH  would,  no  doubt,  be  ready  to  put  upon  reeord 
local  observations  of  value,  otherwise  likely  to  be  lost ;  nor  need  we  apprehend  that 
they,  or  any  others  devoted  to  a  special  science,  would  fail  to  recognise  the  over-ruling 
duty  of  the  Society  to  give  to  each  department  the  place  and  scope  dictated  by  its 
manifest  relation  to  the  general  design. 

"  The  influence  of  altitude,  as  marked  in  the  orography,  and  of  soil,  as  evinced  in  the 
geology  of  the  country,  is  first  found  strikingly  developed  in  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  our  indigenous  plants ;  but  even  here  we  are  compelled  to  go  many  steps 
forward,  and-  refer  to  the  growth  of  the  human  population.  The  land,  in  being 
denuded  of  its  ancient  woods,' drained  and  eultivated,  has,  undoubtedly,  acquired 
another  soil,  and  a  new  climate ;  and  has  altogether  oeased  to  afford  a  fixed  habitat 
for  many  plants  that  flourished  here  in  the  days  of  the  Saxons.  Pending  which 
ehaoges,  however,  many  other  plants  as  well  as  many  foreign  animals,  have  been 
introdoeed.  Whence  the  somewhat  compound  aspeot  alike  of  our  botany  and  our 
zoology.  In  both  we  observe  that  the  exotic  specimens,  if  less  numerous,  sre  far 
noore  important  than  the  indigenous :  nay,  even  that  the  former  have  become,  on  the 
whole,  the  more  familiar,  and  the  latter  the  more  curious  objects  of  research.  To 
mark,  where  we  can,  the  steps  by  which  the  change  has  been  effected,  and  then  to 
describe  what  exists  around  us,  seems  to  be  the  only  feasible  plan.  Neither  the 
zoology  nor  the  botany  our  Teutonic  ancestors  knew  would  now  be  easy  to  learn, 
or  of  much  practical  value  if  learnt ;  and  if  any  of  us  be  disposed  to  dwell  with  regret 
on  the  chaotic  aspect  of  the  past,  and  the  painftil  impossibility  of  re-animating  extinct 
genem,  we  may  perhaps  find  profitable  diversion  in  turning  to  the  future,  and  con- 
sidering what  further  novelties,  animal  and  vegetable,  might  still  be  introduced,  tmder 
the  Tolgar  but  powerful  plea  of  ntility. 

**  Of  our  Agriculture  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  better  we  know  the  less  we  shall 
be  satisfied  with  it  The  existing  records  are  vague  and  Inoomplete.  But  of  the 
methods  now  in  use  much  might,  undoubtedly,  be  learnt  by  opening  oommunioations 
with  the  local  agricultural  societies  and  dubs.  We  have,  I  believe,  amongst  us  some 
able  men  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  who  could  afford  material  aid  in  procuring 
and  elaborating  such  information.  And  for  the  extent  of  land  under  different  crops, 
from  year  to  year,  we  have  an  immediate  opportunity  of  assisting,  with  such  iufluenoe 
me  we  may  possess,  the  projected  collection  of  the  statistics  of  agriculture  by  the 
gorerument  An  opportunity  it  behoves  us  to  seize :  for,  as  we  may  reasonably  hope 
to  be  among  the  first  to  interpret  and  to  use  these  returns  within  our  own  limits,  we 
ehonlfl  not  neglect  to  take  what  part  we  properly  may  in  the  preparatory  prooess. 

•*  Oar  situation  in  the  north-western  section  of  the  island  makes  our  Mineral  Induttry 
also  a  most  important  topic.  And  first  of  our  OoaL  The  quantity  raised  and 
eoasiimed  in  various  ways  within,  and  exported  ftom,  the  two  counties,  has  hitherto 
been  known  only  through  the  vaguest  eoBjecture.    To  some  extent  it  must  still  be  so. 
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Bat  we  might  do  maoh  by  the  energy  nod  hitelligenee  of  those  living  on  the  epot  to 
render  the  eonjectare  more  complete  in  ite  basis;  and  henee,  more  tmstvorthy. 
Again,  it  is  known  that  the  preTsiling  modes  of  working  are  extremely  waetefol.  And  bf 
learning  and  making  generally  known  the  best  modes  of  combining  eoonomy  with  profit, 
in  this  respect,  we  should  adopt  the  most  direct  means  of  conferring  upon  the  oorarannity 
an  advantage  equivalent  to  placing  an  additional  supply  wiibin  its  reach.  There  is 
also  a  serious  waste  of  human  life  currently  incident  to  the  present  mode  of  raising 
this  mineral.  Humanity  apart,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  economy  in  this.  li  has  been 
shown  that  defective  ventilation  is  the  ebieif  cause  of  the  mischief;  and  though  the 
government  has,  for  some  years,  had  an  inspector  at  work,  who  annually  eontribafcee 
to  the  literature  of  parliament  one  of  the  most  sensible  of  its  periodiccd  blue  folios, 
we  know  that  the  mischief  continues.  We  know,  too,  that  improvement  of  the  kind 
here  required  is  to  be  expected  rather  from  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  soand  know- 
ledge  of  what  the  most  prosperous  and  intelligent  of  the  coal  owners  are  doing,  than 
firom  legislative  interferenoe,  or  the  perusal  of  blue  books. 

"  The  value  of  the  Sail  annually  supplied  to  foreign  countries,  fh>m  the  mines  of 
Cheshire,  now  exceeds  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  total  qnsntity 
raised  is  greater  than  that  raised  in  any  other  looality  in  the  world.  The  eonaamptioa 
in  this  oountry  is  enormous ;  and  can  only  be  roughly  eoiqeetared.  There  are  very 
few  more  useful  substances  raised  from  the  earth.  Apart  Arom  its  extensive  culinary 
uses,  it  subserves  an  immense  variety  of  manufacturing  processes^the  glaxing  of 
coarse  pottery,  the  making  of  transparent  glass — the  hardening  ot  soap— the  melting 
and  assaying  of  metals*^ani  the  dying  of  woven  fabrics,  being  prominent  instances. 
Were  it  rarer,  it  would  be  more  olosely  studied,  better  known,  and  more  usefiil  still. 
Its  abundanoe  and  its  cheapness— one  of  the  great  uonoticed  pbysieal  blessings  of  oar 
land — ^has  been  suffered  to  depress  it,  its  incidents  and  its  methods  somewhat  beneadi 
the  notice  of  scientific  men.    To  whose  discredit  I  need  not  say. 

"  Bather  historical  than  scientific,  but  not  the  less  appropriately  introdnoed  here,  is 
the  subject  of  our  Public  Workt:  as  the  principal  edifices,  roads,  bridges,  viaducts, 
aqueducts,  canals,  docks,  waterworks,  gasworks,  &c.  Few  historical  changes  are 
firaoght  with  considerations  more  interesting  than  that  wrought  in  our  own  day,  in  the 
economy  of  our  highways  by  the  introduction  and  gradual  extension  of  the  railway 
system.  Fortunately  we  are  enabled  to  trace  this  change  with  some  approximation  lo 
aocuraoy,  by  means  of  official  returns.  Annual  accounts,  uniform,  snd  duly  verified, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  extending  over  the  whole  kingdom,  enable  all  who  may 
take  the  requisite  trouble  to  follow  and  mark  every  step  in  the  financial  progress  of 
our  turnpike  trusts,  down  to  the  present  time.  And  as  the  results  of  the  ebaage  are 
likely,  at  no  distant  day,  to  necessitate  a  re-organization  of  the  system  under  vhieb 
our  turnpike  roads  have  hitherto  been  constructed  and  maintained,  we  have  hers  a 
double  inducement  to  enquiry :  the  propriety  of  recording  what  has  been,  and  is  aboot 
te  pass  away,  and  the  probability  that  our  timely  attention  to  the  facts  may  the  better 
enable  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  coming  disenssion. 

'*  In  the  maintenance  of  our  township  roads  we  find  one  of  the  few  anbordinaie 
departments  of  the  government  of  the  country  which  are  still  left  almost  exclnsively  to 
the  narrowest  local  influences ;  and  so  left,  as  those  who  are  personally  aflfected  well 
know,  with  but  doubtful  wisdom.  If  a  short  statement  were  drawn  up  of  the  len^di  of 
these  roads  now  in  use  in  the  two  counties,  the  number  of  officers  annually  elcetad  lo 
levy  and  collect  rates  and  keep  tliem  in  repaii^-of  the  length  of  such  roads  nol  redoerd 
to  much  less  than  the  statutory  width,  wherever  the  value  of  the  land  has  templed  to 
encroachment,  and  the  length  of  those  fit  for  the  passage  of  any  but  the  radeet 
vehicle — its  exhibition  would  probably  astonish  some  of  the  best  informed  peraocie  in 
our  larger  towns. 

**  The  railways  of  the  two  counties  have  never  yet  received  the  disUnctive  treataaent 
they  so  well  deserve.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  uses  of  the  railway  were  firet 
developed,  and  those  of  the  locomotive  originated,  within  our  own  distriot,  both  have 
been  used  so  long,  to  such  an  extent,  and  under  ciroumstaneee  so  varioos,  as  to  alford 
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-what  is  periiaps  the  best  available  basis  to  be  foand  in  any  one  locality  for  estimating 
with  precision  their  bearing  on  the  social  oharacteristios  of  the  age. 

"Our  bridges,  Yiadacts,  and  aquedncts  may  claim  attention  rather  by  their  in- 
genoity  than  their  grandenr — by  their  ready  and  effectual  adaptation  of  ordinary 
materials  to  the  demands  of  yarious  exigences ;  and  our  modem  methods  of  construc- 
tion may  give  most  of  them  but  slender  chances  of  antiquity.  Yet  are  they  worthy  of 
attentiTC  obserTation ;  if  only  as  illustrating  the  modes  of  life  and  action  of  a  population 
more  nnmerons  and  more  active  than  the  two  counties  ever  before  contained.  Rivers 
and  valleys  have  quite  ceased  to  obstruct,  or  turn  aside,  our  new  roads ;  and  the  con- 
centration of  dense  masses  of  people  has  repeatedly  renewed  before  us,  with  various 
reaults,  the  water  problem  so  magnificently  solved  two  thousand  years  ago  by 
Imperial  Borne. 

"  With  canals,  as  with  railways,  we  were  the  first  to  use,  and,  in  England,  have 
hitherto  been  the  largest  users.  It  is  now  (1855)  exactly  a  ceutnry  since  an  Aot  of 
Partiament  was  obtained  sanotionlng  the  short  canal  from  the  mouth  of  Sankey  Bmok 
op  to  6errard*s  Bridge  and  St.  Helens — the  first  made  in  this  country.  And  where 
ean  we  now  look  for  a  complete  and  intelligible  description  of  our  internal  navigation-— 
of  the  existing  lines  of  canal,  their  eonrse,  dimensions,  variations  of  level,  means  of 
water  supply,  cost  of  eonstruotlon  and  maintenance,  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
afloat,  and  men  employed,  general  charaeter  of  trafllo,  rapidity  of  transit,  eost  of 
oonveyance,  &c.  f 

"  A  view  of  our  External  Navigation,  though  a  very  impeifeet  one,  might  be  obtained 
from  the  pnbliahed  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  But  how  ranch  more  oiroum- 
standal  and  perfect  are  the  records  existing,  unused,  and,  except  as  to  current  transac- 
tions, perfeeUy  useless,  in  the  hands  of  the  o£Bcers  of  each  of  our  outports  ?  Holding 
our  meetings  in  the  first  port  in  the  world,  we  have  but  one  excuse  for  blindness  to 
the  value  of  scientifio  knowledge  on  this  topic — the  poor  one  that  familiarity  has 
dolled  the  edge  of  observation — making  of  the  very  fitness  of  the  task  a  reason  for 
not  doing  it. 

'*  Another  record  of  our  progress  will  be  found  in  the  alterations  it  has  gradually 
effeeted  in  the  value  and  the  uses  of  landed  Property »  The  amount  of  the  tUkee  and 
the  land  tax  in  different  districts,  and  the  proportion  of  the  former  commuted,  and  of 
the  latter  redeemed,  are  also  quite  worthy  of  notice,  and  might  be  readily  learned  from 
existing  documents.  And  the  extent  to  which  our  common  and  waste  lands  have  been 
enclosed,  and  copyholds  enfranchised,  might  claim  attention  under  the  same  head. 

'■On  the  subject  ot Local  7\ua<ton,  including  the  poor,  the  county,  and  all  the  connected 
ratee,  a  reference  to  the  Beport  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  published  in  1844, 
where  it  will  be  found  treated  with  admirable  lucidity,  and  by  a  method  perfectly 
ezhaostive,  seems  more  appropriate  than  any  remarks  I  could  offer  of  my  own. 

*'  The  Paivperitm  of  the  two  counties,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  is  also  well  mirrored 
in  the  publications  of  the  same  department  of  the  government,  and  needs,  to  fit  the 
material  for  our  purpose,  little  more  than  the  labour  of  selection,  with  such  a  view  of 
the  etmiemporaiy  condition  of  other  districts  as  might  fairly  exhibit  the  comparative 
condition  of  our  own.  Jf  we  were  informed  only  of  the  number,  locality,  and  extent 
of  the  existing  unions,  how  far  they  are  conterminous  with  the  county  boundaries,  the 
aimoa]  amount  of  the  poor-rate  (properly  so  called)  in  each,  stated  for  a  conseoutive 
•eries  of  years,  with  any  illustrations,  afforded  by  local  knowledge,  of  the  variations 
observed,  we  should  have  taken  at  least  one  step  towards  the  elucidation,  within  our 
own  borders,  ot  one  of  the  saddest  social  problems  of  our  time.  What  we  still  want 
for  the  entire  kingdom — a  special  pauper  census,  taken  annually,  and  bringing  to 
light,  as  indices  to  the  origin  of  pauperism,  every  ascertainable  particular  of  &e  past 
character,  condition,  and  conduct  of  each  of  the  sufferers — might  easily  be  tried,  under 
the  infloence  vi  a  Scientific  Society,  in  some  single  union. 

"  AH  we  know  of  the  twin  social  perplexity — Crime — has  long  dumbly  pointed  to  the 
same  mode  of  treatment,  as  the  only  one  likely  to  yield  the  fmit  we  seek.  The  number. 
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ages,  and  degree  of  inBtraetion  of  persons  committed  for  each  elaas  of  offence,  tbe 
event  of  trial,  and  the  sentences  pronounoed,  have  for  some  years  been  regularly  mtde 
known ;  and  from  these  data  have  been  deduced  some  valuable  inferences  respecting 
the  sources  of  crime  in  its  various  forms.  Thns  have  we,  certainly,  approached  these 
sources  more  nearly  than  was  deemed  feasible  thirty  years  ago.  But  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  done ;  and  no  locality  in  the  kingdom  in  which  it  could  more  fitly  be  attempted 
than  our  own ;  nor  any  body  of  men  more  likely  to  continue  the  work  in  the  right 
spirit :  a  condition  obviously  essential. 

"  The  organisation  of  our  police — urban  and  rural — has  a  kindred  interest;  and  its 
improvament  of  late  years  makes  it  a  hopeful,  though,  in  some  respects,  hardly  tn 
agreeable  subject  of  observation.  An  account  of  the  extent  and  cost  of  the  preventive 
and  detective  police,  oorrelatively  to  the  growth  or  diminutiom  of  crime,  in  dilTeRat 
districts,  has  already  been  attempted  for  &,e  entire  kingdom ;  but  we  still  want  sach  t 
comparison  for  the  two  counties. 

"  Avowedly  snccessfhl  as  an  experiment,  our  county  courts  every  year  ineiease  in 
value,  and  have  already  effected  a  remarkable  change  in  the  adannUlratiom  ofjutUce  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  But  they  are  not  our  only  local  courts.  And  we  still  need 
a  proper  account  of  all  these  courts,  the  nature  and  limits  of  their  jarisdistioD,  the 
number  and  powers  of  their  officers,  by  whom  appointed,  and  how  paid,  the  expense  of 
proeeeduigs,  the  number  of  suits  annually  instituted,  and  such  other  partienlars  u 
might  show  the  actual  working  ef  each  of  these  tribunals,  and  hence,  in  some  degree, 
their  practical  fitness  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  them. 

<*  To  deseribe  the  Commerce,  exterior  and  interior,  of  our  district,  in  any  odier  tfaia  t 
somewhat  narrow  and  technical  sense,  would  be  10  exhibit  almost  the  entire  active  life 
of  our  population.  Without  this  commerce,  not  one-tenth  of  our  number  woold  find 
subsistence  upon  the  two  thousand  eight  hundred  square  miles  of  land  we  oceopy. 
But,  even  regarded  from  the  most  technical  point  of  view,  there  is  not  yet  extent  any 
distinct  description  of  our  commerce — its  basis,  its  methods,  its  growth*  its  ehsrader, 
its  extent,  its  tendencies,  aud  the  apparent  indications  of  its  probable  ftitnie.  One 
topic  under  this  head  has  a  special  claim  upon  our  attention.  I  allude  to  the  recent 
introduction  into  this  country  of  Chambers  of  Commerce — institutions  already  assaming 
an  office  and  a  power  hitherto  unknown  amongst  us ;  and  whence,  glancing  at  their 
foreign  origin,  we  may  yet  look  for  means  of  farther  useftilness.  The  establishment 
of  speoial  tribunals,  presided  over  by  eminent  commercial  men,  for  the  adjadieation  of 
commercial  disputes,  might  be  deemed  too  serious  an  invasion  of  "  the  oonstitutioD;'* 
but  a  British  version  of  the  French  "  conseil  de  pmd'hommes  " — a  body  praetically 
adapted  to  play  the  part  of  arbitrators  and  conciliators  between  masters  and  workmen— 
seems  to  meet  too  precisely  a  well-known  and  very  urgent  want  of  these  timea  not  to 
merit  a  fair  trial. 

**  Our  mstitutions  of  a  Provideniial  or  Ohariiahle  nature :  as  savings*  banks,  friendly 
and  benefit  societies,  and  burial  olubs — with  almshouses,  hospitals,  dispensarieB,  snd 
others  of  a  more  publio  character,  though  usually  regarded  apart,  would  perhaps  be 
most  fitly  treated  in  connection  with  our  workhouses  and  gaols  The  sniEsrings  of 
humanity,  throughout  their  entire  eirele,  are  intimately  allied  with  the  interests  of 
social  order ;  and  the  seli-help  of  the  provident,  no  less  than  the  social  help  of  tbe 
eharitable,  have,  when  worthily  directed,  a  common  purpose  with  the  soppression  of 
crime  and  pauperism.  Our  savings'  banks  have  now  been  fairly  in  use  for  nearly  forty 
yean;  and  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  their  social  tendency  might  be  examined 
and  estimated  with  safety,  especially  in  a  district  offering  to  view  a  great  variety  of  the 
olasses  for  whose  benefit  these  banks  were  founded.  The  more  generally  valuable 
friendly  and  benefit  societies,  applying  aa  they  now  do,  or  should,  some  of  the  moat 
recent  and  important  observations  on  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  the  town  and 
country  populations  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  in  different  oeeopaticms*  afibrd  a 
subject  of  observation  interesting  alike  for  its  bearing  on  the  material  welfare  of  those 
most  nearly  concerned,  and  for  the  light  it  will  be  found  to  throw  upon  the  conditioii 
and  prosperity  of  what,  after  all,  must  be  deemed  the  most  important  seeticm  of  society. 
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**  Paaeiiig  from  the  infltitations  intended  by  sooiety  to  exert  a  reformatory  or  pre- 
aerrathre  inflnenee  upon  (be  adult  population,  we  oome  to  tboae  more  bopeAiUy  directed 
to  the  training  of  the  yet  unformed  oharaoter.  Oar  colleges,  sehools,  libraries,  lecture 
rooms,  and  moseoms  are  not  what  they  were  for  the  last  generation.  The  nature  of 
the  change,  and  its  obserred  effeeta,  do  already  engross  much  attention ;  and  it  were 
well  if  both  were  more  attentiTely  considered,  and  better  known. 

"  Oor  institations  of  a  SaniUrff  character — as  baths  and  wash-houses,  gymnasiums 
and  parka ;  and  our  places  of  Amutement — as  theatres,  exhibitions,  ooncerts,  race* 
meetings,  &e.,  are  all  worthy  of  observation ;  and  will  be  found,  in  particular,  remsrk- 
ably  illastratiYe  of  the  peculiar  influences  for  the  time  being  in  operation  among  the 
more  edueated  classes  to  modify  the  ciTilixation  of  the  lower. 

*<  Of  the  pabKe  appliances  of  Beliffion,  perhaps  little  more  can  be  profitably  enquired 
about,  or  discussed,  in  our  day,  than  such  details  as  have  already  been  made  known 
duongli  the  laat  national  census. 

*  But  the  same  eensus,  and  those  which  have  preceded  it,  have  placed  at  our  com- 
mand, a  mass  of  materials,  touching  the  number,  ages,  and  civil  condition  of  the 
people,  our  own  share  of  which  we  have  not  yet  made  much  use  of.  We  want,  in  the 
first  plaee,  any  local  records  worthy  of  trust,  even  as  to  small  districts,  showing  the 
population  at  periods  anterior  to  IHOI.  We  also  want,  and  might,  with  no  great  labour, 
hove,  a  separate  analysis  of  the  materials  touching  the  two  counties  fbrnished  by  the 
general  census,  comparatively  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  in  relation  to  all  the  more 
prominent  and  observable  elements  of  our  social  condition.  A  work  of  this  description 
wonld  be  scarcely  less  interesting  to  the  world  than  to  ourselves.  Excepting  only  the 
metropolis,  the  Liverpool  district  is  now  the  one  most  densely  peopled  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  'V^ile  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  little  more  than  doubled 
between  J 801  and  1851,  that  of  "the  north-western  division,"  formed  by  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,"  was  very  nearly  trebled.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  our  sliare  of 
the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  was  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  and 
in  I8dl,  it  was  nearly  fourteen  per  cent  In  fine,  we  have,  inland,  the  most  important 
mann^Mstore,  and  on  the  coast  the  largest  commercial  port  in  the  world. 

*'  Perhaps  thia  part  of  our  subject  wonld  hardly  be  complete,  scientifleally,  without 
tome  lefierenee  to  the  Ethnology  of  the  district.  This,  in  its  earlier  stages,  seems  to  be 
pennanently  obscured,  to  an  extent  forbidding  the  hope  of  any  very  satisfactory  results 
fkom  its  exploration.  But  the  ethnology  of  our  own  day  offers  a  fair  field  for,  and  a 
strong  inducement  to,  close  investigation.  The  gradual  influx  of  labour  from  every 
•puH  of  the  kingdom  to  the  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  especially  from  Ireland, 
dnriDg  the  last  fifty  years,  has,  no  doubt,  materially  modified  the  previous  characteristics 
of  the  population.    And  most  of  the  facts  required  are  now  on  record  in  the  decennial 


"  So  miiflh  for  what  la  to  be  done.    Now  for  the  manner  of  doing  it. 

''It  is  obvious  that  the  data  required  to  be  brought  together,  will,  in  every  instance,  be 
Cooad  in  one  of  four  different  states.    That  is  to  say,  they  will  be-- 

**  A.  Known,  recorded,  and  published — 

**  6.  Known,  and  recorded,  but  not  published^^ 

"  C.  Known,  but  not  recorded — or 

•'D.  Unknown. 
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Soaieely  less  obvious  is  the  inference  that  to  make  them  avaUable,  will  require, 
mm  to  each  atate,  its  own  kind  of  ability  and  exertion.  A  large  proportion  of  what  we 
Iftflcva  to  look  for  will  be  found  in  the  state  A.  This  will  need,  at  most,  to  be  selected, 
werified,  and  arranged.  Much  of  what  has  been  published  on  the  topics  most  interestiog 
to  OS,  has  emanated  from  residents  in  our  own  district,  or  members  of  our  own  body. 
XIm  data  found  in  class  B  would  require  also  the  preliminary  process  of  being  made 
sMsoessible,  having,  in  most  caaes,  been  called  into  existence  only  for  more  limited  por- 
In  the  elass  C,  may  be  placed  all  information — sufliciently  accurate  for  our 
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purpose,  already  possessed  by  individuals,  but  not  yet  reeoided  in  any  regolar  fono. 
Class  D  would,  of  course,  include  all  that  should  not  fiall  within  any  of  the  real.  And 
it  is  conceived  that,  by  the  Yoluntary  agency  of  Ae  members  of  the  Society,  elicited  bj 
due  instraotion  and  encouragement  firom  our  leaders,  the  whole  might,  within  a  few 
years,  be  so  completed  as  to  form  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  local  leaxnmg  ths 
world  has  yet  seen. 

'*The  scheme  thus  imperfectly  laid  before  you,  taken  in  its  widest  amplifude, 
would,  it  is  oonceived,  be  in  no  degree  beyond  the  scope  of  the  assumed  duties  of  the 
Socie^.  It  would  not  in  any  manner  invade  or  supersede  the  functions  of  any  odier 
body,  or  the  proper  occupation  of  any  individual  whatever.  It  would  impart  to  ovr 
scientific  efforts  the  stimulqs  of  a  definite  and  lofty  purpose,  and  would  tend  to  8ofacti> 
tute,  among  our  membera,  the  united  strength  of  oo-operation  for  the  divergent 
weakness  of  isolated  labour. 

"  Every  step  taken  towards  the  attainment  of  the  magnificent  object  in  view  would 
be  a  step  gained  for  ever  for  all  who  might  thereafter  seek  knowledge  in  the  same 
direction.  Should  we  even  abandon  the  work  when  half  done,  no  part  of  our  labour 
would  be  lost.  Embned  with  the  theoretic  value  of  a  well  constructed  plan,  it  would 
also,  so  far  as  it  might  be  carried,  form  the  latest  and  most  perfect  record  of  die  ectcnee 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire ;  and  by  clearly  foreshadowing  what  ought  to  be  done, 
would  at  least  make  more  facile  its  final  accomplishment  *  Adequate  elaboration  of  a 
single  section  of  the  wide  field  of  local  science  we  have  so  boldly  entered — and  entned, 
let  me  remind  you,  in  days  when  words  of  promise  are  well  weighed,  and  their 
corresponding  deeds  closely  scanned,  and  when  no  mere  array  of  names  may  win  the 
dues  of  scientific  merit — ^would  at  once  place  us  upon  an  honourable  footing  with 
our  best  compeers.  To  make  the  field  thoroughly  our  own  by  labour,  aa  it  is  already 
ours  by  prior  occupation,  would  earn  for  the  Society  a  character  not  nn fitted  for 
comparison  with  that  of  any  scientific  body  in  Europe.** 


26/A  AprUj  1855.    SCIENTIFIC    SECTION. 
The  Bet.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  Bev.  Edmund  Hinde,  B.A.,  of  Hale,  was  duly  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon-  the  table : — 

From  Alfred  John  Dunkin,  Esq.  The  Arehoological  Mine,  including  a  Hislocy  of 
Kent ;  parts  i.  to  xxL  inclusive,  (except  some  sheets  which  are  deficieuL) 

From  U.  J.  Cauty,  Esq.  A  Photograph  of  St.  George's  Hall,  and  another  ii  the 
Liverpool  Observatory. 

Mr.  Cauty  sent  for  exhibition*  a  series  of  eleven  micrO'photographs,  taken  by  Mr.  Wen- 
ham,  Scale  of  the  Podusa  plombea;  Navicvla  anguhUa,  Section  of  the  spine  of  a  Hed^ 
hog ;  Lobster  insect ;  Antenna  of  a  moth ;  Tooth  of  a  rat ;  Tongue  of  a  spider,  Tprra 
diadema :  Volvox  globata ;  Proboscis  of  the  Scorpion  fly ;  Tongue  of  the  Saw  fly ;  Teeth 
of  the  Tadpole. 

Mr.  Poole  exhibited  seven  numbers  of  the  newspaper  printed  on  board  the  Marco 
Polo,  and  entitled  the  Marco  Polo  Chronicle.    There  were  ten  numbers  issued  in  alL 

Mr.  lidderdale  exhibited  an  ancient  engraving,  of  the  date  1670.  It  was  conaected 
with  the  event  historically  known  as  Stockholm's  blood-bath  ;  when  in  1520,  Chiistiazi 
II.  of  Denmark,  "  the  Nero  of  the  North/'  caused  the  Swedish  nobility  to  be  maasacredL 

Mr.  Rimmer  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  Statuta  Concilii  Florentini,  1518. 

Mr.  Fisher  exhibited  a  volnme  of  tracts  on  Gardening  and  Husbandry,  of  ihe  dates  cf 
1686,  1637,  and  1638  respectively. 

In  illustration  of  his  own  paper  to  be  read,  Mr.  Bylands  exhibited  upwaxdB  of  forty 
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origuud  drawings  of  anow-crystals ;    also  a  design  for  room-paper,  prepared  for  the 
Paris  exhibition  Grovn  a  combination  of  two  of  the  forms. 

In  illustration  of  his  paper  to  be  read,  Lieut.  W.  Lord,  B.N.,  exhibited  four  charts, 
showing  the  results  of  the  self-registering  tide-gauge,  at  St.  George's  Dock  and  Hilbre 
Island.  Those  from  the  town  tide-gauge  were  accompanied  by  daily  registers  of  the 
state  of  the  Barometer,  and  also  of  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind, — furnished  by 
Mr,  Hartnup  of  the  Liverpool  Observatory. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read : — 

On  Snow  Crystals,  by  T.  Glasebrook  Bylands,  Esq. ;  and  on  the  Results  of  the  Self 
Begistering  Tide  Gauge,  by  LieuL  W.  Lord,  R.N. 


9rd  May,  1855.    ARCH^OLOGICAL  SECTION. 
Thi  Bbt.  Db.  Thom ,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Londesborough.  Miscellanea  Graphica,  a  collection  of 
ancient,  mediieval,  and  rennaissance  Remains,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Iion- 
desborough.  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.,  4to.  Parts  i.  ii.  iiL  and  iv. 

From  the  Au&or,  the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Professor  of  British 
History  and  Archsology,  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  A  Letter  on  the 
Present  Condition  and  Future  Prospects  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of 
London,  addressed  to  the  Earl  Stanhope,  President,  pamph.  8vo.  1855. 

From  the  Author,  Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.  Collectanea  Antiqua,  Vol.  IV.  pt.  1. 

From  the  Editor,  Joseph  B.  Yates,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.  The  Right  and  Juris- 
diction of  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester,  the  Earls  Palatine,  the  Chamberlain, 
and  other  officers ;  with  Introductory  Notes  by  the  Editor.  Printed  by  the 
Chetham  Society,  1855. 

Mr.  M'Quie  exhibited  three  ancient  Guide-books,  viz.,  the  Liverpool  Guide  by  Moss, 
1790 ;  the  Picture  of  Liverpool  by  W.  Jones,  1805 ;  and  the  Stranger  in  Liverpool,  by 
Kaye,  1807. 

Mr.  Comber  exhibited  two  documents,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  strong  box  and 
eloset  of  Charles  II.  by  his  brother  James  II.,  showing  the  leaning  of  the  former  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Tlus  copy  had  belonged  to  J.  C.  Brooke,  Esq.,  Somerset  Herald,  and 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

In  illustration  of  his  paper  to  be  read,  Mr.  Mayer  exhibited  several  hundred  specimens 
of  pottery,  cliiefly  of  local  manufiicture,  also  a  large  number  of  drawings  and  prints  on 
the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Sanaom  mentioned  that  the  MS  belonging  to  Speed,  to  which  a  communication  of 
his  brother's,  which  had  been  read  on  the  8th  of  February  referred,  was  about  to  be 
printed  as  one  of  the  volumes  in  the  Camden  Society's  series. 

Dr.  Hume  read  two  quotations,  one  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Normandy,  and  the  other  from  the  papers  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  Worcester, — 
in  which  some  of  the  Honorary  and  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Historic  Society  were 
spoJken  of  in  high  terms, — particularly  Mr.  Roach  Smith  and  Mr.  Mayer. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read  : — 

History  of  the  Pottery  Manufacture  in  Liverpool,  by  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S. 


10th  May,  1855.    LITERARY    SECTION. 
J.  TowvB  Daksov,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
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Tbe  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  tlie  table : — 
From  the  United  Societies.     Beportfl  and  Papers  of  the  Architeetoial  Societies  of 

tbe  Archdeaconry  of  Nordiampton»  the  County    of  York,  the   Dioceses  of 

Lincoln  and  Worcester,  and  the  County  of  Bedford,  18&4,  VoL  III.  Part  J . 
From  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hill,  M.A.    Paul!  Petavi  in  Francorom  Consilia  Antiqaariae 

Suppelleetilis,  Portiuncnla,  Paris  1614. 
From  Alfred  John  Dnnkin,  Esq.    The  Archeological  Mine  and  Hbtory  of  Sent, 

Part  xiiii.,  May. 
From  J.  Towne  Danson,  F.S.S.    A  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom, — 

from  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  for  fifteen  years  1840-54. 

Mr.  £.  J.  Bogers  exhibited  eight  etchings  by  De  la  Bella,  1661,  principally  Tievs  from 
the  gardens  of  Versailles.  Also,  ten  portraits  of  the  Dukes  and  Electors  of  Saxony ;  a 
Portrait  of  EUzabeth  Christina,  Queen  of  Prussia)  and  an  engraving  after  Yineeot  Gotta, 
— subject  St.  John  the  Baptist 

Mr.  Stonehouse  exhibited  an  Italian  book,*  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Shakspeare, 
and  which  exhibited  his  autograph  on  the  parchment  inside  the  cover.  On  the  suljeci 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  autograph,  the  opinions  of  the  members  were  divided. 

Mr.  Browne  exhibited  a  book  entitled  "  The  Sermon  which  Jesus  made  on  the  way  to 
£mmans,  &c."    London,  bl.  let.,  1578. 

Mr.  Buxton  exhibited  a  copy  of  Hudibras,  with  illnstmtions  by  Hogarth,  1739. 

Mr.  Danson  laid  on  the  table  Lieutenant  Maury's  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and 
made  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  subject,  1855. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hill,  M.A.,  exhibited  the  following  in  illustration  of  his  own  paper  to 
be  read.  Tbe  Beotory  House,  Waverton ;  Drawing  of  Waverton  Church ;  Photograph  of 
Do. ;  West  Door  and  Window  of  Do. ;  Map  of  the  Parish  ;  Lower  Huxley  Hall,  Waver- 
ton ;  Sketches  of  the  ancient  oak  trees,  Hatton  Hall ;  Fngment  of  bark  of  one  of  the 
trees ;  Gateway,  Lower  Huxley  Hall ;  Bridge  over  the  moat,  Do. 

A  comraunicadon  was  read  from  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S.,  Burnley,  entided  "the 
Burnley  Haymakers ; "  consisting  of  a  local  broadside  ballad  with  explanations  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  originated. 

^ 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Paboghial    Notbs    bbbpbctihq   Wavbbtov,  bbab   Chbbtbb.    By    the    Rev.  J, 

Wilbraham,  HUl,  Af.A, 

[The  following  is  an  abstract  of  this  very  interesting  paper.] 

The  most  anelent  name  of  this  parish  is  Wavretone,  as  it  is  thas  written  in  Domesday 
Book.  In  Lysons*s  Mag.  Brit,  it  is  written  variously,  **  Warretone,  Waverton,  or  Warton,* 
which  is  the  present  vulgar  pronunciation. 

The  parish  consists  of  three  townships,  vis.,  Waverton,  Hatton,  and  Huxley.  -It  is 
agricultural,  and  contains  4041a.  2r.  87p ,  statute  measure.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  dieese, 
which  is  made  largely,  and  sent  by  railway  to  London.  Of  the  parish,  nearly  three- 
fourths  is  pasture  land.  There  is  a  "Fox  Covert'*  of  Oa.  Or.  2p.,  ciUled  **  Warton  Gorse," 
in  the  township  of  Waverton,  and  another  in  Huxley  township,  of  7a.  Ir.  I2p.,  both 
held  by  the  Tarporley  Hunt. 

Waverton  township  is  four  miles  S.  E.  by  £.  from  Chester,  and  is  intersected  hj  the 
Chester  and  Ellesmere  Canal.  The  L.  and  K.W.  Railway  runs  through  two  towDsihips, 
viz.,  Waverton  and  Hatton,  and  the  first  station  from  Chester  is  at  Waverton.  Two  coal 
wharves  have  reeentiy  been  established  at  Waverton,  one  supplied  by  the  L.  end  N.W. 
Railway,  and  tbe  other  by  the  Canal.  Some  Roman  Cement  Works  have  recently  bc«n 
erected  at  Egg  Bridge,  in  tiiis  township,  on  land  belonging  to  tbe  freebolden  of 
Waverton. 

At  each  end  of  the  pariah,  viz.,  at  Waverton  and  Huxley,  there  is  a  post  office. 

Thoqgh  Ormerod  speaks  of  this  parish  as  *'  flat  and  uninteresting,"  yet  tbis  is 
relieved  by  the  fine  views  of  the  Welsh  Hills,  iu  the  west,  of  Beeston  and  Peekfoitoa 

*Commento  di  9r  Agretto  da  Fioarvolo,  sopra  la  Prima  Ficata  del  Padre  Siceo,  IdOa. 
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CftsdM  on  the  south  tad  «a8t,  and  of  Helsby  Tor  Hill  and  Delamere  to  tht  north. 
Waveiton  is  Tory  healthy,  having  a  substratum  of  sandstone.  Close  to  the  railway 
station  is  a  qoarry,  (the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  who  is  principal  land- 
lord of  the  township,)  from  whioh  Chester  Cathedral  was  extensively  ^repaired  in  1819. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Chester  Training  College,  and  perhaps  the  fine  tower  of  the  Parish 
Chnreh,  were  also  bnilt  of  the  same  material. 

Mealtk  of  the  Parish,  The  Registers  for  the  last  40  years  hare  &50  deaths,  or  less 
tiian  a  yearly  average  of  14.  Of  these,  153  were  above  70,  64  above  80,  and  14  above 
90  years  of  age.  A  head  stone  reoords  John  Williams  as  105,  and  his  wife  Esther  as 
95,  at  the  time  of  their  death. 

Population.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Registers,  oommenoing  1755,  is  inserted — "  On 
August  23, 1774,  there  were  in  the  township  of 

Families.  Inhabitants.  Males.  Females.  Above  14  years. 

Waverton..       51            263      viz.,  13L            132            leso 

Hatton     ..       29            174        „  80              94            115 

llnxley    ..       36            205        „  99            106            131 

Tn  this  Parish    116  643  310  332  406 

In  1851,  the  Census  was  Inhabited  Houses. 

Waverton 857  170  187              62 

Hatton 164  85               79              25 

Hozley 267  135  132              47 

788  890  398  134 

The  Mom/on,  The  Maiqnis  of  Westminster  is  the  present  Lord  of  Waverton,  having 
pnrebased  it  from  the  Massies,  to  whom  it  had  oome  from  the  Buttons.  Of  Hatton 
Manor  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondely  is  the  Lord,  one  of  whose  aneestors  purchased  It 
from  Mr.  Massie,  to  whom  it  also  had  oome  through  the  Buttons.  The  old  Hall  of 
Hatton  is  no  longer  in  ezistenoe,  a  modem  farm  house  having  been  erected  on  its  site. 
Of  the  five  oaks  mentioned  by  Ormerod,  one  fell  in  1851.  Huxley  Manor  is  held  by 
Bandle  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  whose  grandfather  pnrobased  it  from  the  representatives  of 
the  Bmens.  There  sre  two  Halls  in  the  township,  now  occupied  as  farm  houses,  one 
ealled  Upper  Huxley  Hall,  and  the  other  Lower  Huxley  Hall,  which  latter  still  bears 
she  traces  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  For  particulars  of  these  manors,  consult  Ormerod, 
Lytons,  Sir  Peter  Leyoester's  Antiq.,  Hensh all's  Hist  of  Ches.,  &c. 

lUeton,  The  list  of  Reetors  is  given  by  Ormerod.  In  1714,  the  Bishop  became 
Beetor,  and  the  duties  were  performed  by  a  perpetual  Curate.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  Coxates : — 

WiUiam  Calkin. 

Griffith  Gardner,  who  had  been  Curate  to  the  last  Rector,  Mr.  Presoott 

Geo.  Briggs. 
1770.   G.  Salt. 
1774.  WilLBisselL* 
17S4.   Isaac  Riley. 

J.  Bateman,  buried  Deoember  19, 1R08. 
1808.   Jos.  Bower,  died  November  21,  1844. 
1S44.  J.  WUbraham  Hill,  MJL    November. 

The  Church.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Charter  of  Hugh 
Ijopus,  in  1093,  relating  to  the  grants  to  St  Werburgh's  Abbey,  in  the  city  of  Chester^ 
**Bicardus  de  Rullos  dedit  Eeclesiam  et  Decimam   Wavertome."      The  church  is 

•  From  an  old  Chnrobwarden's  Aocoant  Book,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1783,  there  mast  have 
h^ea.  some  troable  on  the  part  of  the  parish  respecting  Mr.  Biesell,  as  we  find—"  Paid  to  Charlee 
I>eao,  for  looking  after  Mr.  Bissell  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  Is.  Spent  about  Mr.  Biaaell  at  Cbeeter, 
«tx  days.  Sa.  ad.  Spent  when  the  pariah  met  abont  Mr.  Biaaell.  4s.  3d."  The  writer  has  been 
inibrmed  that  Mr.  Biaaell  on  one  occaaion  jumped  oat  of  a  window  from  the  Rectory,  and  waa 
jiAerwards  lodged  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum. 
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unnoticed  in  Domesday  Survey,  and  was  therefore  probably  bnilt  between  that  Surrey 
and  the  period  here  speeified.  The  present  ohnrch  was  probably  built  in  the  reign  of 
Heniy  VII.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Stephen  B.  Glynne,  Bart,  of 
Hawarden  Castle,  for  the  following  observations  on  its  arebitectaral  style,  the  result  of 
two  visits,  one  in  1832,  the  other  in  1851 — "  and  the  conditioQ  of  the  chnreh,"  says  Sir 
Stephen,  **  was  certainly  very  different  at  the  two  periods.  Waverton  has  a  nave,  and  a 
shortened  chancel,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a  lofty  and  handsome  western 
tower.  The  latter  is  of  good  late  perpendicular  character,  with  a  large  irest  window  of 
four  lights,  and  a  doorway  having  bold  foliage  and  armorial  shields  in  Ifae  spandrels. 
It  is  the  great  feature  of  the  church,  but  contrasts  rather  unhappily  with  the  low  and 
inferior  character  of  the  body,  which  bears  marks  of  having  been  chiefly  conatmeted 
in  a  debased  period,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  nave  has  very  lev  areadet 
dividing  the  aisles — on  each  side  three  arches,  which  are  pointed  but  small — the  piers 
octagonal.  The  northern  arches  are  slightly  stilted,  and  the  capitals  on  this  aide  have 
an  ornament  which  resembles  the  nail-head.  Over  the  arcades  is  a  clerestory  of  ■qnare> 
headed  windows.  The  roof  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  of  very  fair  timber  work,  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century.    The  present  east  wall  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1606. 

'*  The  church  has  received  much  improvement  since  the  accession  of  the  present 
Incumbent  The  tower  arch  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  nave,  and  the  interior  put 
into  a  neat  and  becoming  condition,  which  was  not  the  case  formerly." 

There  are  four  good  toned  bells,  on  the  largest  of  which  is  written,  "  1615,  C.  L."  A 
date  is  also  on  the  second  bell,  with  sn  inscription  which  the  writer  could  not  decipher, 
but  on  the  fourth  bell,  bearing  the  same  date,  is 

"  IHESU8  BE  OUR  SPEED. 

W.  R." 

An  original  certificate  of  the  Sheriff  &e.  of  Cheshire,  respecting  the  bells  sod  plate 
in  the  churches  of  that  county,  anno  1548,  communicated  fh)m  the  Beeords  of  ihe 
Augmentation  Office,  by  John  Caley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  shews  that  at  that  period  diere  were 
only  two  bells. 

'*  Warton  Churche  in  the  hundred  of  Broxton, 
Chalise  &  Patten  j .  .a  ring  of  beUs  g.** 

The  Living.  Waverton  is  a  Rectory,  as  well  as  perpetual  Curaey,  which  la  thus 
accounted  for.  When  Chester  became  a  separate  See  in  1541,  the  Archdeeconries  of 
Chester  and  Richmond  were  assigned  to  it  for  a  Diocese.  A  custom  of  great  antiquity 
prevailed  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Chester,  that  the  Bishop,  who  is  also  Arehdeaeon,  In 
right  of  his  See,  should  have  for  a  mortuary*  on  the  death  of  every  olergyman  dying  therein, 
his  best  horse  or  mare,  bridle,  saddle,  and  spurs ;  his  best  guwn  or  cloak,  best  hat,  best 
upper  garments  under  his  gown  and  tippet ;  and  also  his  best  signet  ring.  (  Cro.  Car.  237.) 

In  1755,  it  was  enacted  by  statute  28  Geo.  IF.  e.  6,  that  these  mortuaries  showld 
cease,  as  tending  greatly  to  impoverish  the  small  provision  which  the  clergy  were  aUe 
to  leave  for  the  support  of  their  families,  and  that  in  lieu  thereof,  the  Rectory  of  Waver- 
ton, after  the  next  vacancy,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester  for  the 
time  being.  This  took  place  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Keene,  twelve  years  after, 
on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Prescot  in  1767,  from  which  time  to  the  present,  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  as  Rector,  has  always  received  the  tithes  of  the  parish,  while  the 
duties  are  performed  by  a  Perpetual  Curate,  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  at  a  yearly  stipend 
of  £A0,  About  the  year  1828,  however,  a  purchase  was  effected  from  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  of  12a.  8r.  ISp.,  in  augmentation  of  the  Incumbent's  income,  who  also  oeenpiee 
the  Glebe  and  Rectory  House,  which  Bishop  Gastrell  states  was  built  in  the  year  1716. 

Valor  Ecclenoiticui.  The  Living  of  Waverton  is  valued  in  the  King's  Book  (Heniy 
VIII.,  1585)  as  follows  — 

B    23    06    08         Pr.A.     0    6    8        Syn    0    1    6        Tri    0    6    8 

Terrier,  There  is  an  old  Terrier  painted  on  panels,  in  a  frame  in  the  church,  which 
the  writer  discovered  by  the  merest  chance,  when  the  church  was  undergoing  extensive 

*  "  Morturium^'  a  gift  left  by  a  man  at  bis  death,  to  his  parish  church,  lor  the  recompense  of 
of  his  personal  tithes  and  offerings  not  duly  paid  in  his  life  time.  A  mortuary  was  ascientiy 
called  taule-teeeU  (soal-shot),  which  signifies  wcunia  sepuJchralU,  or  iymbolum  antwut.  After  tka 
conqoest  it  was  called  cor9prt$ent,  because  the  beast  was  presented  with  the  body  at  the  ftmeial. 
Jacob' $  Law  Diclionarif. 
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repairs  in  1845,  and  which  he  had  reprinted  and  restored.*  It  was  set  up  NoTemher  8, 
17ft6.  The  expense  of  this  table  wa8^"To  Richd.  Viekers,  for  painting  the  Table  of 
Fees,  ^65  2  0;  for  setting  up,  &c.,  8/." 

Charities,  The  poor  of  Waverton  seem  to  h^ye  been  well  eared  for,  bat  from  gross 
negligenoe  and  unjust  appropriation,  much  has  been  lost  The  following  table  of 
benebetors  is  in  the  chuj^ : — 

£    s.  d. 
1629.  Hy.  Wright  gave  6/.  y.  use,  to  be  given  yearly  for  ever.  .000 

1638.  Robert  Farrer  gave  lOs.  y«  use,  do 0  10  0 

1642.  Peter  Basis  gave  lOl.  y.  use,  do 10    0  0 

1649.  William  Catherall  gave  SI,  y<  use,         do 8    0  0 

16d4.  John  Tilston,  Esq.  gave  201.  do.  do 20    0  0 

16.M.  William  Pue  gave  51.  do.  do 5    0  0 

1662.  John  Barker  gave  i£2  11  6     do.  do 9  11  6 

1661.  Tilston  Bruen,  Esq.  gave  £5  do.  do 0     0  0 

1665.  Riohard  IbToulson  gave  JglO     do.  do 10    0  0 

1674.  Peter  Moulson  gave  £20         do.  do.     20    0  0 

1702.  Richard  &(ort  gave  £10  do.  do 10    0  0 

1702.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Datton  gave  £S0  do 80    0  0 

1707.  Riehd.  Rephson  gave  X5  y«  use  ........  to  the  poor  of    5    0  0 

Waverton  only 

1713.  Peter  Moulson  gave  £5  do.        do.    5    0  0 

1724.  Robert  Bollison  gave  iC  12  do.        do.  12    0  0 

144    1     6 

''Thoa.  Ligfatfoot»  Jo.  Johnson,  Ghuroh  Wardens,  Daniel  Cassey,  Sidesman,  1704." 

It  is  stated  that  apart  of  this  money  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  land,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  on  the  subject  whatever.  About  two  acres  in  Tattersall,  claimed  by  the 
Chorehwardens,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  purchase  made.  There  is  an  annual  sum 
of  £1  paid  to  the  poor,  being  the  interest  on  £20  formerly  borrowed  from  the  poor's 
money,  to  be  expended  on  the  Highways  of  the  Township. 

ClmbM.  At  Huxley  the  fanners  have  instituted  a  Goal  Club,  for  the  benefit  of  th® 
poor  during  the  winter.  There  are  two  Clothing  Clubs,  the  larger  managed  by  th^ 
Jncmnbent,  the  other,  a  private  one,  instituted  by  Lord  Henry  Cholmondely,  M.P.,  for 
Uie  benefit  of  his  oottage  tenants  at  Hatton.  The  farmers  have  established  a  Cattle 
Clnbv  which  has  been  of  great  service. 

Schools.  Very  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  eduoation  of  the 
ehfldren  at  an  early  period.  So  late  as  1787,  there  is  an  item  charged  upon  the  church 
rate  Ibr  two  doxen  "Reading  Made  Easy's  and  ten  Testaments,  19/6,"  divided  among  the 
three  townships,  and  '*  £2  78  Od.  paid  Benjamin  Button,  for  47  Sundays  teaehing." 
ThiB  seems  to  have  been  all  that  was  paid  for  education  at  that  time.  In  1844,  when 
the  writer  became  Incumbent,  there  was  no  school  connected  with  the  church,  except  a 
ttw  children  collected  by  a  Dame  on  Sunday  mornings,  who  instrueted  them  much  in 
the  manner  of  1787.  At  present  there  are  two  Daily  and  two  Sunday  Schools  in  the 
parish,  at  extreme  ends.  The  school  at  Waverton  was  built  by  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, but  when  the  children  attain  a  larger  growth,  they  are  sent  to  the  Endowed 
Ketional  Sehool  at  Hargrave.  The  school  at  Huxley  was  built  in  1851,  through  the 
aesistenee  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  others.  This  sehool  is  under  Government 
Inspection.  It  has  been  lieensed,  and  was  opened  for  divine  servioe  12th  March,  1852, 
when  the  late  Chancellor  Raikes  preached.  A  Curate  is  supported  by  the  Cheshire 
Rnrsl  Chapel  Society  and  the  Landed  Proprietors,  who  performs  two  ftill  servioes  each 
Banday. 

A  Chureh  Missionary  Association  was  formed  at  Waverton  in  1848,  firom  which  period 
to  1854,  the  sum  of  iCl69  8s.  has  been  paid  to  the  Parent  Society. 

*  The  Terrier  is  of  the  same  natare  as  that  of  West  Kirkby.    Vid.  p.  10*. 
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I7th  May,  1865.     SCIENTIFIC , SECTION. 

Tbb  Rbt.  Db.  Thom»  'V.P.,  in  the  Cludr. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meedng  were  fsad  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Warborton,  of  122,  Falkner  Street,  was  duly  elected  a  Member  of  tbf 
Society. 

The  fbllowing  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  volame  I, 

1805. 
From  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  F.B.A.S.     Notes  npon  some  of  the  Antiquities  of 

France,  made  daring  a  fortnight's  Excnrsion,  in  the  summer  of  I8tML     By 

Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  1855. 
From  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S.    The  Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary  for  1855. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Bobin  O'Green,  published  at  Lancaster  in  1780. 
It  represents  him  in  the  act  of  singing  the  ballad  called  the  Burnley  Haymakers,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  a  rude  but  characteristic  wood  cut 

Mr.  Johnson  exhibited  a  silver  table  spoon,  the  assay  mark  on  which  showed  the 
date  of  it  to  be  1720.  The  bowl  was  of  the  usual  size  of  the  period.  The  top  formed 
a  signet,  with  the  letters  **  T.T."  united  in  a  heraldic  knot.  It  was  found  in  1850,  in  the 
township  of  Bridge  Trafford  in  Cheshire,  and  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Thomas 
Trafford. 

Mr.  Whitehead  exhibited  a  piece  of  "  meteoric  iros,"  from  the  banks  of  the  Yenissa 
in  Siberia.    It  was  found  by  Rdlas,  and  is  described  as  part  of  a  very  large  mass,  1770. 

Mr.  Buxton  exhibited  a  MS  Magazine,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  sotDe 
most  beautifiil  pen  and  ink  etchings  by  Mr.  William  Stubs. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Fisher  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  dried  plants,  in  illustnition  of  Ids 
Paper,  the  reading  of  which  was  postponed. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table,  a  copy  of  the  Beprint  of  Volume  I.,  its  prioe  to 
Members  will  be  five  shUlings. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 
An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  J.  H.  Swale,  of  LivcrpooJ^  by 
Thomas  T.  Wilkinson,  F.B.A.S. 


H^h  May,  1855.    MISCELLANEOUS   MEETlKO. 

Thb  Rbv.  Db.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Comber,  of  Edge  Lane,  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Melling  of  Bam 
Hill,  were  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  John  Mather,  Esq.  Improvements  of  the  Liverpool  Docks,  by  John 
Grantham,  Consulting  Engineer,  pamph.  8vo.  1853 ;  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1655;  Beportof  the  Proceedings  on  the 
Law  of  Partnership,  by  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commeree,  April  1st,  1S54 ; 
Index  to  the  Local  Acts  affecting  Liverpool  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  Accounts  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  with  their  Treasurer,  1834, 
'85  (two  copies),  '86,  88,  89,  40  (two  copies),  '41,  '42,  *43,  '44,  '45  (two 
copies),  '46,  '47. 

The  Accounts  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Liverpool  Docks,  1880,  '38,  '39,  '40,  '41, 
'42,  '43,  '44,  *45,  '46. 
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SxpMiditim  of  Do«k  Oommittee,  (1824-86),  and  Reports  of  the  Dock 
SarreyoT,  18S6,  'iS,  '48,  '44,  '45,  '46. 

Minutes  of  Proceedings  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
^okenhesd  Doek  Bill,  1844 ;  Minutes  of  Eyidenoe  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Birkenhead  Dock  BiU,  1844. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
•    and  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Liverpool  Dock  Bill,  1B44. 

Beport  of  the  Police  Establishment  and  the  State  of  the  Crime,  with  Tabular 
Betnms,  for  1642,  '43,  '44,  '45. 

Comparison  of  the  Evidence  on  the  Birkenhead  Dock  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  8to.  pamph.  1844. 

Liverpool  Dock  BiU,  1844;  Ditto  with  MS  Alterations;  Ditto,  1840:  Act, 
1845 ;  Bill,  1848 ;  Ditto  with  MS  Alterations. 

Mersey  Conservancy  Act,  1842. 

Draft  of  Bye  Laws  for  the  Borough  of  Liverpool,  with  Supplements,  1836. 

Liverpool  Improvement  Bill,  1842 ;  Act,  1842 ;  Bill,  1846. 

Liverpool  Fin  Prevention  Bill,  1843 ;  Amended  after  first  reading,  1848 ; 
Abstract  ot,  1848 ;  Aot,  1848 ;  Bill,  1844. 

liverpool  Health  of  Town  and  BuilcUng  Begulations  Bill,  1842 ;  Act,  1842. 

LIveipool  Sanatory  Bill,  1846  (two  copies) ;  Heads  of  ditto,  1846 ;  Act, 
1846. 

Liverpool  Borough  Prison, — Approval  of  Inspeotoi's  Recommendations,  1847. 

Liverpool  Clergy  Endowment  Act,  1888. 

Liverpool  Borough  Fund  Act,  1840. 

Manchester,  Bolton  and  Bury  Canal  Railway  Act,  1881 ;  Ditto  Canal  and 
Railway  Act,  1882 ;  Inquiry  into  the  Tonnage  of  Coal  charged  on  the  Canal 
Navigation,  March,  1840 ;  Supplementary  Report,  April,  1840 ;  Beport  on  the 
Chaiges  to  Railway  Passengers,  May,  1840. 

Questions  for  circulation  in  populous  Towns  and  Districts,  issued  by  the 
Health  of  Towns  Commissioners. 

Return  of  the  Annual  Salaries  received  from  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
(1886-*41),  1841;  Second  Report  of  the  Special  Conmiittee  of  the  Town 
Council,  respecting  the  duties  of  the  Officers  of  the  Council,  1842 ;  Statements 
of  the  Town  Clerk,  Deputy  Town  Clerk,  and  Clerk  of  Committees,  in  reference 
to  ditto,  Nov.  1842 ;  &marks  read  to  die  Council  respecting  their  statements, 
SBih  December,  1842. 

Liverpool  Watering  Bill,  1848. 

Report  of  the  Borough  Engineer  on  the  general  Business  of  his  Department, 
June,  1847 :  Ditto  interleaved  with  appencUces. 

Beport  of  the  Finance  Committee  on  the  Probable  Income  and  Expenditure 
of  the  Corporation,  1847. 
From  the  Society.    Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  ArchaBologioal 

Society,  two  parts,  January  and  March,  1855. 
From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Ashmolean  Society,  Vol.  L  1832-'42 ;  Vol. 

U.  1848~'52,  sd  1858, 1854,  ditto. 
F^rom  James  Kennedy,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  late  H.M.  Judge  in  the  mixed  Court  at  Havana. 
Question  of  the  Supposed  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,  with  Appendices  on  the  six 
days  of  the  Creation,  and  on  the  Chronology  of  the  World,  pamph.  1855. 
Probable  origin  of  the  American  Indians,  with  particular  reference  to  that  of 
the  Caribs,  pamph.  1854. 
From  the  Library  Conunittee,  Guildhall,  London.    A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
London  traders'  tavern  and  coffee-house  tokens  current  in  the  17Ui  century. 
Presented  to  the  Corporation  Library  by  H.  B.  Hanbury  Beaufoy,  Esq.,  and 
edited  by  Jacob  Henry  Bum,  Esq.,  second  edition,  1855. 
From  Morris  Moore,  Esq.    Protest  and  Counter  Statement  against  the  Report  firom 

the  Select  Committee  on  the  National  Gallery,  pamph.  1855. 
From  Charles  Roach  Smith,  Esq.    Almanaoh  suppute  snr  le  meridien  de  liege, 
par  maitre  liathieu  Laensber^  mathematiden,  pour  1'  ann6e  1851, 226°  annie. 
Opinions  and  Testimonies  respecting  the  Museum  of  Charles  Roach  Smith,  Esq. 
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Ftom  W.  H.  Dobson,  Esq.    A  History  tod  Description  of  die  tnelent  houses  in  the 

market-place  of  Preston,  with  notices  of  their  saocessiTC  owners  to  the  present 

time.    Extracted  firom  the  Preston  Chronicle,  pamph.  12mo.,  18&5,  two  copies. 
From  Thomas  Sanson),  Esq.    *'  The  Erents,"  a  Lirerpool  newspaper,  price  4d. 

No.l,  May  19th,  1855. 
From  James  Boardman,  Esq.,  the  author.    History  and  Description  of  the  Baibeiim 

or  Portland  Vase,  with  illustrations,  pamph.  8to.  1855. 
From  D.  Boxton,  Esq.,  editor.    Flowers  Freshly  Gathered,  a  sdeetion  of  original 

Poetry,  12mo.,  1853. 
From  R.  A.  Macfie,  Esq.    A  Letter  to  the  Evangelical  AllisDoe  on  Brother- Love, 

1847 ;  Short  Practical  Hints  on  the  means  of  inducing,  comhining,  and  directing 

Missionary   Efforts,  respeotfblly  inscribed  to  the  Presbyterian  Chareh  in 

England,  1842. 
From  W.  Bean,  Esq.,  LiTerpool,  Francis  Brent,  Esq.,  Folkstone,  and  Thomsa 

Sansom,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Liverpool.    Several  Parcels  of  Plants  for  the  foanatioa 

of  a  Herbarium. 


Mr.  Macfie  exhibited  an  ancient  MS  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  with  oinamantad 
Sie,    It  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  14th  century. 

Mr.  Sansom  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a  monumental  inscription.  It  was  one 
sixteenth  of  a  square  inch  in  area,  and  contained  nineteen  lines,  the  whole  of  which 
could  be  easily  rrad  by  the  microscope.  Each  letter  was  the  one  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  in  height  It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  B.  Dancer,  of  Manchester,  and  could  be  nad 
with  a  comparatively  low  power. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gray  exhibited  several  copper  coins,  apparently  inserted  in  stone.  They 
were  taken  firom  the  oyster-beds  of  Kent,  where  they  had  been  obviously  depoailed  by 
shipwreck.  Several  of  them  were  East  India  coins,  snd  on  one  the  date  1808  was  visible. 

Mr.  Fisher  again  exhibited  the  contents  of  a  large  Herbarium,  as  illustntive  of  his 
paper. 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  a  passage  in  one  of  Heylin's  Works,  firom  irliidi  it 
appeared  that  the  Cathedrals  of  England  are  of  two  classes,  thirteen  being  of  the  old  or 
secular  foundation,  and  the  remainder  having  been  founded  by  Henry  Vm.,  principally 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read ; — 

Bemarks  upon  the  Flora  of  Liverpool,  by  H.  S.  Fisher ;  On  the  Hlnmination  of  the 
DiatomaceSB  when  viewed  under  the  Microscope,  by  Thomas  Sansom,  A.L,8.,  F.B.SJS., 
&c.;  and  the  Conoludiho  Addbbss,  6y  Dr,  Hume,  Han.  See, 

At  the  close  of  the  business  of  another  Session,  to  which  every  friend  of  the  Society 
looked  forward  with  much  interest,  the  Council  have  requested  me  to  lay  before  the 
Members  some  considerations  of  a  general  kind,  such  as  our  present  position  seems  to 
require.  I  have  at  once  accepted  the  responsibility  of  doing  so ; — ^believing  that  we 
have  always  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  general  principles  in  the  details  of  papers  on 
specific  subjects  ;  and  also  that  it  is  a  mark  of  wisdom  tu  notice  favourable  fiu;ts,  far  the 
purpose  of  exciting  a  frequent  imitation  of  them,  and  unfavourable  fiu;ts,->whether  at 
action  or  omission, — to  secure  their  avoidance  in  fixture. 

Our  present  position  is  somewhat  peculiar.  We  have  been  for  seven  years  before  the 
public,  and  numerous  gratifying  testimonies  have  been  borne  to  the  zeal  and  success  of 
our  labours.  We  have  also,  since  the  date  of  the  Society's  inauguration,  had  prootfo  of 
local  interest  which  have  steadily  increased  ; — each  list  of  members  has  been  larger  than 
the  preceding  one,  and  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the  standing  number 
has  yet  been  reached*  It  is  only  during  the  session  which  is  now  closing,  howerer,  that 
the  principal  members  of  the  Society  have  been  able  to  satisfy  themselves  respecting  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  business,  or  to  occupy  the  whole,  or  indeed  any  large  portion 
of  the  ground  which  they  had  originally  marked  out  The  past  session,  therefore,  as  I 
may  now  almost  venture  to  call  it,  has  afforded  a  more  correct  representation  of  the 
Society's  character  than  any  previous  one ;  the  degree  of  success  which  has  attended  it  is 
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a  better  measure  of  oar  actual  capability;  and  the  volume  which  is  now  in  preparation 
will  exhibit  our  whole  design  and  general  objects,  more  truly  than  any  which  the  mem- 
bers or  the  public  have  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 

On  comparing  the  first  printed  List  of  the  Society  with  the  present  one,  two  facts 
arrest  the  attention  at  the  same  time, — the  number  of  valuable  members  which  the 
Society  has  lost,  and  the  still  greater  number  which  it  has  gained.  In  the  removal  of 
ihe  former,  Death  has  gathered  in  a  large  harvest,  some  of  theu  most  valued  of  our 
original  members  being  gentlemen  fhll  of  years,  whose  names  had  been  familiar  to  the 
pablie,  and  held  in  high  esteem.  Others  have  been  separated  from  us  by  those  accidents 
which  are  insepaxmble  from  a  great  commercial  community,  so  that  we  find  those  whose 
names  are  in  our  first  list,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  including  the  remotest 
eoloniil  possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  thus  happens,  that,  at  the  close  of 
seven  years,  exactly  one-third  of  the  enlarged  Society  consists  of  original  members ; 
and  that  two-thirds  who  have  joined  them, — inspired  with  the  same  sentiments  and  giving 
earnest  more  or  less  of  fiiture  promise, — have  in  some  degree  **  entered  into  the  labours" 
of  their  predecessors.  In  noticing  our  present  position,  therefore,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  ^nde  to  first  principles,  and  thus  to  glance  slightly  at  the  past.  It  may  also  be 
well  to  direct  our  attention,  by  anticipation  to  the  future. 

The  great  general  object  which  the  founders  of  the  Society  had  in  view,  may  be 
expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  was  to  collect  and  classify  material  objects,  and  to 
procure  information  respecting  persons,  places,  and  things,—  all  of  which  should  be 
Illnstiative  of  the  two  Counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  The  publication  of  results 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  for  without  this,  members  who  were  widely  scattered 
coold  not  be  instructed ;  and  others  who  were  ready  to  assist  would  be  without  examples 
for  guidance.  It  was  hoped  that  the  volumes  of  the  Society  would  in  time  be  a  valuable 
storehouse  of  materials,  for  the  future  historian  of  the  coundes,  or  of  any  portion  of 
them ;  and  that  his  task  would  merely  be  that  of  moulding  the  metal,  which  we  had 
eoUected  in  the  ore  and  prepared  for  use. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  though  the  geographical  "  extension**  of  the  Society  was 
not  great,  the  intellectual  *'  comprehension  "  exhibited  great  variety.  Whatever  subjects 
ii  was  proper  for  a  local  historian  to  treat  of^  it  was  proper  for  us  to  investigate; 
including  such  subjects  ss  local  meteorology  and  topography,  antiquities,  statistics,  the 
biography  of  distinguished  individuals,  abstract  science  and  its  practical  applications,  the 
results  of  observation  and  experiment,  the  nature  of  the  people  and  their  characteristics, 
natural  or  acquired.*  In  the  first  paper  that  ever  was  read  to  the  Society,  the  following 
passage  occurs: — 

**  Our  basis  of  operations  is  anything  but  narrow,  for  it  embraces  every  subject  of  his- 
toric interest  in  a  given  locality.  We  are  circumscribed  only  in  area^  and  Uiat  partly 
from  choice  and  partly  from  necessity ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  Society  more 
comprehensive  in  its  general  principles  and  its  details.  It  is  not,  for  example,  a  mere 
Documentary  Society,  nor  is  it  Archaeological  alone,  nor  Genealogical,  nor  Topographical. 
It  is  not  confined  to  any  branch  of  Natural  History,  nor  to  the  whole  subject ;  it  is  not 
a  mere  depository  of  Folk-lore,  or  a  recorder  of  facts  respecting  Battles,  Churches  and 
Ships.  With  every  one  of  these  subjects,  aye  and  with  every  other,  it  claims  a  connexion ; 
In  so  &r,  snd  only  so  &r  as  they  tend  to  illustrate  the  two  counties  of  which  this  town 
ia  in  some  respects  the  natural  centre.** 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  Society's  operations,  it  was  sufficiently  clear,  that  there 
were  both  materials  in  abundance,and  earnest  willing  labourers.  Of  die  eleven  subjects  which 
are  enumerated  in  the  original  prospectus,  almost  every  one  had  met  with  some  elucidation, 
while  the  greater  number  might  be  said  to  indicate  whole  classes  of  papers.  Even  of  the 
more  detailed  subjects,  enumerated  in  an  early  and  special  publication  of  the  Society,  a 
werj  laiga  number  had  met  with  attention, — ^but  this  seemed  to  be  rather  the  result  of 

•  The  proposer  of  the  first  reeolatlon  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  Society  was  founded,  expressed 
laimseirthas: — ^"I  can  fancy  that  Bozde  will  at  first  believe  our  objects  to  be  too  varied ;  that  thev 
will  see  little  harmony  or  congruity  between  natural  history  and  architecture,  traditions  and 
psriiamentary  papers,  ancient  pedigreea  and  modem  manufactnrea.  Let  ii  be  borne  in  mind, 
Bowever,  that  all  these  come  wlUiin  the  field  of  inquiry  of  the  historian ;  for  this  is  the  reason 
wfay  we  cannot  omit  a  single  item  of  oar  prograiame." 
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•oddent  than  dedgn.  The  Society  had  not  yet  taken  any  pains  to  eltaaii^  its  wljtaM 
or  to  giro  to  each  a  special  erening ; — and  thus  there  was  a  danger  that  some  anbjeett 
woold  reodre  ondae  attention  at  the  expense  of  others.  Indeed,  this  &et  actually  oocuied. 
Four  years  ago,  the  following  language  was  used  in  the  Concluding  Address  :— 

**  It  has  been  assumed  not  only  by  strangers  but  by  some  of  onrselTes,  that  oar  isquiiMS 
are  ezdusiTely  of  sn  archsBological  or  antiqnarisn  diarsoter ;  and  some  gentlemen  who 
would  gladly  have  sought  a  connexion  with  us,  hare  kept  aloof,  from  the  Bnpposed 
narrowness  of  our  basis.  Now  it  is  important  to  correct  an  impresnon  so  erronaou. 
We  embrace  every  subject  in  which  the  historian  is  supposed  to  take  sn  intesMt,— in 
short,  every  local  subject  which  is  worthy  of  a  permanent  record." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  this  error  has  since  been  remedied.  The  systemstiflof 
of  the  inquiries  of  the  Sodety,  which  took  place  last  autumn,  brings  before  ns  in  order 
each  of  our  great  subjects ;  and  tfaere  is  no  reason  that  any  department  or  bnneh  of 
these  should  suffer  systematic  neglect.  The  extendon  of  the  Society  too,  enables  na  to 
read  and  discuss  papers,  occadonally,  of  an  abstract  character,  or  which  are  in  no  respect 
related  to  the  soil  of  our  two  counties.  Tbe  imporunee  of  this  last  arrangement  dll  be 
evident,  when  I  state  that  some  of  the  most  valuable  papers  which  bave  come  before  tbe 
Sodety  this  sesdon,  respecting  inrendons,  manufiustures,  and  philosophicd  obsemdoni 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  would  actually  have  been  inadmissible  under  onr  old  lavs, 
except  by  an  alteration  of  titie  which  would  have  made  the  whole  appear  lidicdoos. 

The  Sesdon  which  is  just  closing  has  presented  a  degree  of  uniform  eneees  fff 
exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Society.  It  his 
also  solved  several  difficulties  and  given  a  practical  reply  to  many  doubts  andobjeetioDS. 

One  of  the  first  was,  that  the  meetings  would  be  too  numerous,  and  that  it  woaM 
not  be  posdble  to  obtain  a  supply  of  valuable  matter  for  them  all.  The  answer  is, 
that  we  have  had  more  than  suffident  for  twenty-one  meetings;  for,  after  reading 
twenty-one  formal  papers  and  fourteen  contributions  of  a  less  formal  chancier,  wt  bare 
been  under  the  necesdty  of  postponing  about  fifteen  papers,  some  of  which  were  ready 
and  in  hand,  while  others  were  oxily  in  preparation. 

Another  objection  was,  that  the  arrangements  are  too  artificial,  and  that  it  is  impoi' 
sible  for  the  members  to  cultivate  Literature,  Science,  and  Archaeology,  in  exaetlj  in 
equal  degree.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  each  of  these  terms  is  reUuve 
and  expandve,  but  not  of  absolute  limitation ;  so  that  what  some  call  Science  otben 
call  Literature,  e.g.  philology,  statistics,  topography,  and  ethnology.  Onr  laws  dso  provide 
for  the  equalisation  of  the  supply  in  special  cases,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been 
necessary,  as  papers  on  all  the  three  subjects  have  been  read  during  the  misoella&eoiis 
Meetings. 

It  was  also  objected  that  the  members  would  not  attend  meetings  so  frequently  beld, 
and  that  the  attendance  would  be  occasionally  very  limited.  This  prediction  hss 
oertdnly  not  been  verified,  for  during  no  former  Sesdon  were  the  meetings  so  veil 
attended,  nor  did  they  excite  so  lively  an  interest.  For  this,  various  reasons  may  be 
asdgned,  e.g.,  that  the  place  of  meeting  is  more  central,  the  members  are  greatly  in- 
creased in  number,  and  the  evenings  of  meeting  are  so  distinct,  and  so  well  known, 
that  arrangements  can  eadly  be  made  for  attending  them. 

It  is  important  to  state,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  papers  have  not  deteriorated  in 
character;  on  the  contrary,  seyeral  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  eminence  in  their  several 
departments,  have  given  us  ud  of  great  value.  Indeed  a  practical  difficulty  is  to  know 
how  we  can  do  justice  to  all  the  authors  of  papers  without  making  our  Tolume  larger 
than  prudence  warrants.  In  another  department,  which  does  not  so  readily  arrest  the 
attention,  the  Society  has  made  some  progress.  Every  meeting  has  brought  some 
addition  to  the  Library,  and  occadonally  to  the  Museum.  On  one  or  two  occasions 
these  have  been  very  large ;  and  even  on  this  last  evening  of  the  Sesdon,  donations  have 
been  laid  upon  our  table,  more  valuable  in  quantity,  variety,  and  intrindo  worth,  dian 
some  of  our  local  societies  are  accustomed  to  receive  in  the  course  of  the  whole  year* 
One  donation,  of  great  value,  consists  of  parcels  of  plants  for  the  formation  of  a  her- 
barium, from  Mr.  Brent  of  Folkstone,  and  Messrs.  Bean  and  Sansom  of  this  town. 
Mr.  Sansom  has  also  kindly  undertaken  to  mount  them,  and  to  have  them  ready  for 
reference  by  the  commencement  of  next  Sesdon. 
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The  ftiture  progpress  of  the  Society  may  be  anticipated  from  a  consideration  of  the 
difflcnlties  abreiady  overcome,  and  from  the  arrangements  which  have  been  entered  apon 
for  permanent  guidance.  One  of  the  most  important  of  them  is  a  provision  made  in  the 
laws  for  placing  an  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings  and  Papers  in  the  hands  of  every 
member.  Of  conrse  it  will  vary,  from  time  to  time,  in  magnitude  and  interest,  but  it 
will  be  a  reg^ar  register  of  our  labours,  and  will  keep  in  useful  exercise  the  knowledge 
and  interest  of  the  members  and  other  friends.  Several  societies,  which  in  past  years 
seemed  not  to  feel  the  value  of  regular  publication,  have  at  length  entered  upon  it,  and 
one  has  just  brought  up  an  arrear  of  eighteen  years  in  its  first  publication,  while  another 
devotes  two  volumes  to  twenty-one  years. 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  society,  which  has  its  centre  at  one  great  town 
of  a  district  will  illustrate  ihat  immediate  neighbourhood  with  great  or  even  unnecessary 
minnteneas ;  while  many  other  points  of  equal  importance  will,  from  the  absence  of 
uiTestigBtorB,  be  comparatively  unnoticed.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  ihia 
dilBcnlty  altogether;  but  in  our  case  it  exists  only  in  a  small  degree.  We  have  mem- 
bers in  almost  every  part  of  the  two  counties,  and  writers  of  papers  even  where  we 
have  not  members ;  and  even  those  who  are  resident  in  or  near  Liverpool  refer  their 
local  information  and  associations  to  points  considerably  remote.  At  present  about 
three-fifths  of  the  members  reside  within  seven  miles  of  the  Town  Hall ;  yet,  during 
tfaia  seventh  session,  half  the  papers  have  been  contributed  by  persons  non-resident ; 
and  of  the  remainder,  some  have  no  reference  to  Liverpool  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  case  in  a  still  more  marked  degree,  when  Mr.  Danson's 
paper  and  the  General  Statement  which  accompanies  it  have  received  a  wide  distribution. 
It  exhibits,  in  detail,  numerous  subjects,  in  connection  with  which  many  gentlemen  may 
be  able  to  assist  us,  and  no  doubt  a  large  number  will  generously  and  kkidly  render  their 
aid,  in  a  cause  of  public  usefulness,  but  of  no  individual  benefit.  In  treating  of  places  of 
limited  extent,  or  of  places  which  do  not  afford  much  matter,  some  of  those  papers  may 
be  exhaustive  in  their  character,  but  in  general  they  will  be  valuable,  not  merely  for 
their  positive  information,  but  from  being  suggestive  to  the  readers  of  them. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  the  papers  will  be  printed  as  a  matter 
of  eourse.  In  former  years  this  has  nearly  been  the  case,  from  the  excellence  of  the 
matter  and  from  the  quantity  supplied ;  but  in  ftiture  years  the  matter  may  vary  widely 
in  quality,  while  it  will  undoubtedly  be  abundant  in  quantity.  The  members  will  there- 
fore expect  the  CounoU  to  exercise  a  wise  discretion. 

It  is  possible,  too,  to  improve  the  character  of  our  meetings.  The  objects  which  are 
exhibited,  bom  time  to  time,  should  always  be  of  interest ;  for  it  is  obviously  trifling 
with  the  time  of  a  Learned  Society  to  occupy  its  members  and  visitors  with  the  exami- 
nation of  things  which  are  neither  rare,  nor  curious,  nor  illustrative.  In  strict  order, 
anotice  should  be  sent  to  the  Curator,  of  objects  to  be  brought  before  the  meeting;  there 
would  then  be  some  guarantee  that  they  were  thoroughly  deserving  of  attention.  In  the 
matter  of  miscellaneous  communications,  also,  I  may  remark,  that  they  might  be  more 
frequent  and  more  varied  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
tbat  papers  should  necessarily  be  of  any  fixed  length,  they  should  merely  express,  ftiUy 
and  explicitly,  what  the  writer  has  to  say.  They  will,  therefore,  be  very  varied  in 
magnitude,  and  those  which  are  shortest  or  longest  may,  in  certain  eases,  be  those  of 
most  interest 

The  conclusion  of  a  session  of  so  much  interest  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  melan- 
choly, in  which  I  am  sure  many  of  the  members  will  participate.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  relief  to  those  who  have  occupied  positions  of  prominence ;  nor  will  their  labours 
cease  with  the  termination  of  the  meetings.  Less  than  three  months  will  probably 
sofilce  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  members  another  volume ;  and  the  recess  on  which 
-we  are  all  entering  will  afford  new  opportunities  of  prosecuting  valuable  researches,  or 
of  arranging  accumulated  materials.  Let  us  part  in  the  hope  of  meeting  in  October  next, 
not  merely  to  sustain,  but  to  extend  the  character  and  useAilness  which  have  thus  far 
crowned  our  labours. 
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Danson,  I.  Towns,  FJ9.S.,  51*. 
Dawson,  Henry,  16*. 
Mc.Quie,  Peter  R.,  11*. 
Moore,  Thomas,  sen.,  1*. 
Thorn,  Rev.  Dr.,  7*,  7*,  9*.  18*,  90*.  91*,  96*, 
28*,  99*,  97*,  98*,  89*,  39*,  50*,  51*,  56*,  56*. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  48*. 
Chanticleer,  the  cock,  story  of,  10*. 
Charles  I.,  eucouraged  learning,  50n. 
Charles  Y.  of  Spain,  his  reign  date  of  masks  of 

punishmeut,  02. 
Charma,  M.,  donor,  90*. 
Charter,  allaaion  to,  2*n. 
Charthom  down,  38 ;  exploraUons  at,  8, 6. 
Charitable  Institutions,  48*. 
Charities  in  Liverpool,  subscribers  to,  22*. 
*<  Chatelaine,"  Saxon,  15. 
Chatham,  cemetery  at,  39. 
Chaucer  excluded  from  Johnson's  lives,  55. 
Cheshire,  numerous  insects  in,  239, 
Chester  Mystery  Plays,  8*. 
Chester.  Roman  stones  distinguishable  at,  926. 
Chessell  down,  cemetery  at,  SS,  39. 
Cholmondely,  JLady  Mary,  34*. 
Christian  Street,  why  so  called,  90O. 
Christmas,  Rev.  Henry,  donor,  51*. 
Christmas  Carols,  8*. 
Chronicle,  ancimit  manuscript,  91*. 
Church  objects,  subscribers  to,  28*, 
Chnrchover,  cemetery  at.  95, 30. 
Church  at  Over,  description  of,  35*. 
Church  of  Waverton,  53*,  64*. 
Church  of  West  Kirkby,  description  of,  19*,  14*. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Joseph,  32;  elected  hon.  mam.,  20*  ; 

paper  by,  210. 
Clements,  John,  exhibitor,  9* ;  p^er  by,  10*. 
Clubs  at  Waverton,  55*. 
Coal,  local,  44* ;  its  local  effects,  45*. 
Cobalt.  MAHurACTUBB  of.  40. 
Cobalt  lirst  applied  to  printing  on  earthenware  in 
Liverpool,  48;  abandonment  of  old  iJon  of 
manufacture,  45. 
Cobold,  a  German  personifloation,  40. 
Cochet,  r  Abb6,  32 ;  deceived,  89 ;   undeceived, 
30 ;  urns  fband  by,  83 ;  his  work,  31 ;  his  book 
subscribed  for,  20*. 
Coins,  varioas,  21. 
Colchester,  cemetery  at,  25, 99. 
Colouring  of  glass  beads,  00. 
Comber,  Thomas,  elected  ord.  mem.,  50*;  sxr 

hibiter,  61*. 
Combined  list,  church  objects,  26*. 
Combs,  Saxon,  15, 16. 
Commerce  of  Saxons,  94. 
Commerce,  local,  exterior  and  interior,  48*. 
Concordances,  various,  99*. 
Coniston  lake,  44*. 
Constantine  family,  coins  of,  5. 
Conyngham,  Lord  Albert,  S. 
Coombe,  Saxon  remains  at,  8, 98. 
Co-ordinates,  method  of,  now  chiefly  in  use,  159. 
Coplestone,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  West  Kirkbv,  18*. 
Coprolites,  discovery  of,  in  New  HoUond,  98*. 
Copyhold  tenure,  47*. 
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Cordon  .Balph,  S06 ;  articles  mannfactures  by,  90g. 

Cornwall,  cobalt  found  in,  41. 

Cottgraye.  cemetery  at,  84, 99. 

Cotton,  Clement,  concordance,  33*. 

Cooncil,  statement  by,  40*. 

Goancil,  special  daties  of,  3*  n. 

COWLBY  AND  THB  POBTS  OF  THB  SBTJCNTBEMTH 
CBNTCBT,  49. 

Cowiey  a  popolar  poet^2 ;  an  essayist,  61. 

Cowlow,  cemetery  at,  99. 

Cowrie  sheUs.  21. 

Graik's  remark  on  editions  of  Cowley,  flS. 

Crimes  of  rulers,  112, 113. 

Cropper,  Peter  (Joseph)  93. 

Crosby,  Great,  a  west  prospect  of,  179. 

Crosse,  J.  N.,  elected,  ord.  mem.,  32* ;  donor,  26*, 

32*;  ezbibiter,  32*. 
Crown,  supposed,  29 ;  explanation  of,  90. 
Crucible,  ancient,  31*,  32*. 
Crime,  details  of,  47*. 
Cuddmden^emetery  at,  25, 99. 
Curates  of  warerton,  63*. 
Guntes  of  West  Kirkby,  list  of,  13* 
Curator,  attention  of,  1* ;  thanks  to,  6*. 
Curious  mathematical  problem,  148. 
Cathbert,  Archbishop,  5. 

D 

Dale,  BoT.  P.  8.,  ezhibiter,  27*. 

Danby  Moor,  arrow  heads  from,  18*. 

Danson,  J.  T.,  chairman,  51* ;  chairman  of  com- 
mittee, 40* ;  author  of  letter,  40*,  42*,  52* ;  ex- 
hibiter,  38*,  39«,  52*. 

Dartford,  rubbings  from,  20*. 

Dayideis,  quotations  from,  58, 59. 

Davies,  Rev.  J.  8.,  21*  22*. 

Davies,  William,  his  editorship  and  death,  161. 

Dawson,  Henry,  chairman,  16*. 

Day,  Josiah,  arms  in  front  of  house,  181  n. 

Dbaf  axo  Dumb,  Ikstitutiohs  fob,  127. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  200 ;  schools  for,  128 ;  none  a 
century  sgo,  128 ;  their  education  a  permanent 
institution,  143. 

Deafiiess.  it  was  thought,  should  not  be  cured, 
133 ;  excludes  knowledge,  188 ;  worse'  than  in- 
ability to  read  and  write,  129. 

Death  of  members,  50*. 

Decimal  coinage,  rCTiarks  on,  8*. 

Decline  of  Liverpool  potteries,  193. 

Deer,  various  bones  of,  227. 

Delamere.  Lord,  possesses  Over,  34*. 

De  la  Beene,  Sir  Henry,  on  pottery,  178  n. 

Denham,  Sir  John's  testimony  to  Cowley,  63. 

Dennet.  Mr.,  23. 

De  Perthes, M»restazches  of; 33* ;  his  discoveries 
conflrmed,  38*. 

Derby  teapot,  187. 

Deraliall  Abbey,  39*. 

Description  of  tide-gauge,  234. 

Devizes,  cemetery  at,  25, 39. 

DlATOMAORiB,  ILLUMINATION  OF  WITH  MlCBOS- 
COPB,  173. 

Dice,  Saxon,  20. 

Dickinson  punch-bowl,  197. 

Dick's  pepper-box,  194. 

Difficulties  in  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

132. 
Difficulties  in  working  the  Society,  40*. 
Difficulty  of  obtaining  inlbrmation  respecting 

Gobalt,4D. 
Dinton,  cemetery  at,  25,  90. 
Dishes,  probably  Roman,  ^8  ;  Saxon,  19. 
Diomeaes,  figure  of,  81, 82. 
Diploma  of  Historic  Society,  5*  n. 
DolMon,  W.  H.,  donor,  58*. 
Documents  respecting  Sadler  H  Green,  185, 186. 


Dolon,  figors  ot^  81,  89. 

DoNOBS.— Architectural,  Archmiloaloal,  and  Hla* 
toric  Socie^,  Chester,  26* ;  Arcmtectonl  8o> 
cieties  of  Northampton,  Toric,  '-'"^In,  War* 
cester.  and  Bedford,  52* ;  Aadmioleaa  Society. 
57* ;  Bedford,  Jamee,  7*;  Bean.  WilHain,  98*  ; 
Bell,  John  Gray,  18* ;  Benn,  Bdward,  9* ;  Board- 
man,  James,  58*  ;  Botfield,  Beriah,  9* ;  Booh, 
Joseph,  18*  ;  Brent,  Fns.,  58* ;  Bnghi,  Henry 
A.,  38* ;  Buxton,  David,^  ;  Cambiiaa  Aichs- 
ological  Association,  33*;  Cambcsd^  Anti- 
qufuian  Society, 9*;  Caaty^.  J.,  50*;  Cbanna, 
A.,  39* ;  Christmas,  Rev.  Henry.  51* ;  Crasae, 
J.  N.,  20*,  32* ;  Danson,  J.  T..5S* ;  Dobwni,  W.H. 
58*;  Dnnkin,  Alfred  J.,  32*.  40*.  Jtt*:  Ethno- 
logical Society,  18*  :  Oath  Bamael,  32* ;  Gray, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.,  7* ;  Qregson,  Mrs.,  11*  ;  Oinld- 
hall  Library  Committee.  57* :  Hall.  John,  11*  ; 
Harland, John, 9*:  HibberL TIum. D., 9* :  HUl, 
Rev.  J.  W.,  52* ;  Hindley^dwajrd,  26* ;  Hoat, 
A.  W.,  9*;  Inman,  Dr.,  39*;  Johnson,  Henry, 
20*,  39*  ;  Kendriok.  Dr..  11*  ;  Kennedy,  Judge, 
57* ;  Kilkenny  Arohcologioal  Society,  9*,  20*, 
38*,  57*;  Lamb,  David  80*;  Ubiwy  and  Mo- 
senm  Committee  of  tiie  Town  Cooncil,  9* ; 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society^  16*;  Lob- 
desborough.  Lord,  61* ;  Maofie,  R.  A.,  SB* ; 
Marsh,  J.  F.,  20*,  26*  ;  Mason.  W.  L,  «•; 
Mather,  John.  20*,  56*  :  Mayer,  Joeeph,  50*  ; 
Moore,  Morris,  67* ;  NorfiUk  and  lioiwieh 
Aichffiological  Socie^,21*;  Rathbone,  Theo- 
dore W.,  7* ;  Rawlinson,  Robert^,  96* ;  Rich. 
ardson,  Samuel,  7*  :  Ryder,  ThcMnaa  firoiB- 
field,  38* ;  Sansom.  Rev.  John,  18* ;  Saoaoai, 
Thomas,  18*,  58*:  Smith.  Charies  Roaeh.  9*. 
51*,  57*;  Socitftl6  d'  Arch«»ologi«  d*  Orleans, 
32*  ;  Society  of  Antimiaries,  Londotn,  9* ;  8o> 
ciety  of  Antiquaries,  Normandy,  99* ;  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  Scotland,  9*;  Btatiecioal  So- 
ciety, 16* ;  Stewart,  James  6.,  21* ;  Stone^osie, 
James,  96* ;  Thorn,  Dr.,  90*,  21*  ;  Whitehead. 
J.  W.,  9*  ;  Wilkinson,  Thos.  T..  7*,  56* ;  Wood, 
J.N. ,37*;  Tates,  Joseph  B.,  51*;  Tofkakire 
Philosophical  Society,  56*. 

Douglas,  Rev.  James,  6.  7;  his  ecrora,  7;  had 
access  to  Faussett's  collection,  8. 

Driffield,  cemetery  at,  25, 39. 

Dryden,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  23. 

Dryden,  his  poetic  character.  59. 

"  Dumbie  Dykes,'*  origin  of  tne  term,  141. 

Dunkin,  Alfred  John,  donor,  39*,  50*,  59*. 

£ 

Earpicks,  Saxon,  15. 

Earrings,  Saxon,  14w 

East  Anglian  intennents,  94. 

Esthwaite  lake,  41*. 

East  Saxons,  cemeteries  of,  99. 

Eaulne,  valley  o^S9;  ^ass  veasel  found  a(t«99; 

urns  found  at,  33. 
Educational  objects.  29*. 
Eel  pies  of  sn  ws,  219n. 
Egyptian  antiquities,  importance  of,  939 
Eisteddfod,  piize  esMv  lO,  197b. 
Elephant,  Asiatic  and  Indian,  990l 
Elephant  and  mouse,  229. 
Elisabeth  and  Anne,  times  of,  iUostriona,  49. 
Elk  Irish,  bones  of,  298. 
Enfield,  Dr.,  epistle  to,  85. 
England.  Priestleys  opinion  of,  60. 
English  nistory.  meagre  till  Augustine's  timei,  IOOl 
Envermeu,  bucket  from,  90. 
Epistola  of  Gildas,  119 ;  descriptive  and  trnthfoL 

113. 
Etall  on  the  Border,  excursion  to,  27*. 
Ethnological  Society,  dopor,  18*. 
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EtlmologT  combines  -arohi&ology  and  nataral 
hiitoiy,  9Hy  835 ;  local,  40*. 

ExRiBiTBms.— Benn.  Edward,  0*,  31*  ;  Board- 
man,  James,  30* ;  Bright,  H.  A..  38*  ;  Browne, 
George  M.,  53* ;  Buxton,  David,  33*,  53*,  56*  ; 
Oaaty,  H.  J.,  W* ;  Clements,  John,  9* ;  Comber, 
Thomas,  01*;  Crosse,  J.  N.,  32* ;  Dale,  Rev.  P. 
8^  87* ;  Danson,  J.  T.,  38*,  39*.  52*  ;  Fairholt, 
Pred.  Wm.,  7* ;  flbrington,  Miss,  18* ;  Fiaher, 
H.  8..  50*.  5«S*,  58* ;  Gray,  Thomas,  58*  ;  Greg- 
son,  Charles  Stewart,  38*  ;  Harding,  Aagnstos, 
S3* ;  Hardman,  J.  W.,  20*.  21*,  38* ;  Hill,  Bev. 
J.  W.,  38*.  68*;  Home,  Dr..  16*,  20*.  27*,  33*, 
98* ;  Jacob,  J.  O.,  32* ;  Johnson,  Henry,  32*, 
ao*,  40«,  56* ;  Kendrick.  Dr.,  20*  ;  Kirkland, 
Mrs.,  16^ ;  lidderdale,  William.  40* ;  Loid,  Lt 
William,  50* ;  Macfie,  R.  A.,  58*  ;  Marsh,  J.  F., 
40*  ;  Mayer,  Joseph,  7*,  18*  32*,  51*  :  MoQule, 
Peter  B.,  38*.  39*,  51*  ;  Milner,  WilUam,  8*; 
Moore.  Rer.  Thomas,  11* ;  Poole.  John^,  16*, 
SO*;  Rimmer,  H.  G., 38*,  SO*;  Bees,  William, 
38* ;  Robson,  John,  9* ;  Rojrers,  E.  J.,  52* ; 
Sjlands,  Thomas  G.,  40*  ;  Sansom,  Thomas, 
10*,  58* ;  Stewart,  James  G.,  38* ;  Stonehonse, 
James,  33*,  53* ;  Thorn,  Dr.,  27* ;  Whitehead, 
J.  W.,  50* ;  Wilkinson,  Thomas  T.,  52*,  56*. 

Exhibitions,  Tarioos,  210. 

Explanation  of  process  of  manofaetare,  47. 

Extension  of  Hutoric  Society,  2*,  2*n. 

External  navigation,  47*. 

Eye,  cemetery  at,  24, 39. 

Eyrss's  Press,  remarks  on,  91. 


Faflg,  Charles,  investigator,  3, 6. 

Faff  and  market  at  Over,  34*. 

Faiiibfd,  cemetery  at,  25,  39;  flbol®  firom,  27; 

glass  vessel  fonnd  at,  32. 
Faorik^t.  F.  W.,  illnstration  by,  7* ;  paper  by,  61. 
Fanlts  of  Cowley,  53. 

Fanasett,  Bev.  Bryan,  3 ;  onrate  of  Kingston.  3 ; 
ignorant  of  certain  fiacts,  6 ;  his  death,  6 ;  suc- 
cessor, 0. 
Faosastt  Antiqalties,  3*n.,  4*n.,  6*n. ;  descrip- 

tionof^ao*. 
Fanssstt  collection  described,  1:  allndedtoas 
nsHonsI  monmnent,  34;  purchased  by  Mr. 
Ifiayer,  34  ^reftised  by  British  Museum,  34. 
Fazackerly,  Thomas,  mags  of,  181, 182. 
Fell,  Vnniam,  drawing  by,  121. 
Ferns  flrom  Azores,  16*. 
ttkria^tan  chapel,  Leyhmd,  19*. 
Auii^ton,  Miss,  ezhibiter,  18* ;  paper  by,  18*. 
FEbolis,  eross-ahqied,  where  found.  27 :  erroneous 
inference  fiom,  5 ;  roond-shaped,  where  found, 
S7;  enrioos,33;  peculiar  forms  of,  12, 13;  the 
grsai  one,  13;  nom  East  Anglia,  peculiarities 
of.  96. 
Rre.  means  of  resisting,  8*. 
Fteber,  H.  8.,  ezhibiter,  50*,  56*,  58* ;  paper  by, 

16fi. 
"  FlMbesT  in  the  salt  districts,  35*. 
Flint  objects  lh>m  Yorkshire,  18* ;  such  not  used 

tor  striking  fire,  31*. 
F1.0BJI.  or  Live  SPOOL,  bbmaxks  upon,  165. 
Flnias,  vaiioos  kinds  of,  228, 229. 
FoUsted  crystals,  116. 
ToSkatOBB,  cemetery  at,  38. 
Food  at  Urds,  mistaken  views  respecting,  239, 

MO. 
Forbes.  Professor,  desth  of,  8*. 
Forfisr,  onrioas  brank  at,  63. 
FoTk,  Saxon,  17 ;  object  of,  17. 
ForlE,  snmMsed.  16;  actnal,  16, 17. 
Forsfter,  l>r.  Beinhold,  naturabst,  03. 
Fossil  teeth,  ^ass  objects  in  connection  with,  97. 
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FothergiU,  Samuel,  residence  of,  86. 

Foze,  his  explanation  of  processes  of  torture,  63. 

France,  Priestley's  opinion  of,  65. 

Francisqne,  32. 

Franks  and  Saxons,  relations  betweeq,  S4. 

Fright,  cause  of  dewi  in  birds,  220. 

G 

Oallienus ,  coins  of,  5. 

Gallon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  courage  of,  69. 

Gargoyles  at  Leyland  Church,  18*. 

Gath,  Samuel,  donor,  32*. 

Gentleman's  Diary,  contributors  to,  149. 

Geodesy,  42*. 

Geology,  locaL  44*. 

Geometrical  Amusements,  dedicated  to  Leslie, 

153;  analysis  of  its  contents,  154, 155. 
Geometricsu  Science,  its  present  condition,  164. 
German  Silver,  what,  40. 
Gildas,  his  authority,  109 ;  division  0/  his  work, 

109;  details  from,  llO,  111,  112. 
GUton,  Saxon  cemetery  at,  4 ;  Saxon  remains  at, 

8,  oS. 

Glusher,  Mr.,  his  remarks.  116n,  118. 


Glass,  Anglo-Saxon,  18 ;  glass  ornaments,  9*. 
~ loss  objects  fonnd  in  L'eland,r' 
depth,  97. 


Gloss  objects  fonnd  in  L-eland,  97 ;  often  at  a  great 


Glasses,  principal  makers  of,  174. 

Glegg  Chapel,  West  Kirkby,  14*. 

Glegg,  John,  15*. 

Gmeiin,  Leopold,  his  book,  48. 

Golden  Lion  Whaler,  183. 

Goodrich  court,  military  mask  at,  62. 

Goodwin,  Mr.,  his  pottery,  207. 

Grammar  School,  West  Ku-kby,  15*. 

Graves,  construction  of  Saxon,  21. 

Gray,  Dr.,  honorary  member,  5*n ;  donor,  7*n. 

Gray,  Mrs.,  donor,  7*. 

Gray  Thomas,  exhibitor,  58*. 

Grozebrook.  Mr.^  165. 

Great  BebeUion  mterrupted  literature,  49. 

Green,  Guy,  account  of,  185. 

Greenwich,  cemetery  at,  39. 

Gregson,  Charles  Stewart,  exhibiter,  38* ;  paper 

by,  237. 
GregBon,  Mrs.  Matthew,  donor,  11*. 
Grotesque  mask  of  punishment,  61. 
Gun  money,  9*. 
Gunjwwder,  experiments  with,  8*. 


Hackney,  residence  at,  70. 

Haddon  field,  cemetery  at,  39. 

Hail  granular  on  snow  crystals,  118. 

Hair-pins,  Saxon,  14. 

Hall,  John,  donor,  11*. 

Halls  in  Waverton  parish,  53*. 

Hardinff,  Augustus,  elected  ord.  mem.,  99*  ;  his 

model  of  Uvexpool.  40* ;  exhibiter,  33*. 
Hardman,  J.  W.,  exhibiter,  20*,  21*,  38*. 
Hard  winters,  remarks  on,  27*. 
Harlond,  John,  donor,  9*. 
Hampshire,  cemetery  at,  25 
Hanmam  hill,  cemetery  at,  25, 30 ;  fork  found  at, 

17. 
Harrington  street,  pottery  in,  183. 
Harrison,  Henry,  native  of  Crosby,  181. 
Harrison,  John,  St.  Helens,  169. 
Harrison,  Mr.,  Botanic  Gardens,  172. 
Horrowby,  Lord,  letter  from,  4*  n ;  prescntatictn 

to,  6*n. 
Hartnnp,  Mr.,  his  registers  of  the  wind,  236. 
llatton,  township,  52*. 
Heppington,  birth  place  of  Fauswett.  3. 
Hprciiliuienm  pottory,  202,  204,  204  n ;  print  on 

articles,  205,  206. 
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Heronlaneam  potters,  remoTsl  from  Biinl«in, 

203. 
HerioCs  Hospital,  arohiteot  of.  10*. 
Hexagonal  prisms  of  snow,  119. 
Hibbert.  Thomas  D.,  donor,  9*. 
Hilbre  LBland,  tide-gange  at,  S35. 
Hill,  Bev.  J.  W.,  exhibiter,  38»,  58*;  donor,  flS»; 

paper  by,  fl2». 
Hillier,  Mr.,  bis  excavations,  S7  n ;  37. 
Hilton,  William,  death  of,  150. 
Hinde,  Bey.  Edmund,  elected  ord.  mem.,  AO*. 
Hindley,  Edward,  donor,  26». 
Hirst,  George,  organist,  4*  n. 
Historic  Society,  badge  of,  4*  n ;  regnlar  increase 

of,  58* ;  Ho^lake  anUanities  belonging  to,  4*  n ; 

original  object  of,  40*. 
History  of  thb  two  Couwtxbs,  icatbbxa.ls  for, 

09. 
Hoare,  Sir  B.  C,  his  olassifloation,  8. 
Holcroft,  Sir  Thomas,  34*. 
Holdens  tables, degree  of  aoooraoy, S30. 
Holt,  John.  93. 
Honeyoomo  process,  45. 
Hooker's  opinion  of  the  country,  57. 
Houben,  his  treatise.  S9, 30. 
Howard,  the  philanthropist,  resided  at  Warring- 
ton, 84 ;  reudenoe  of,  88 ;  snpeiintendenoe  of 

printing,  80 ;  his  hablto,  89, 90. 
Hoylake,  submarine  forest  of,  2S3.  S38. 
Hoylake  AntiqoiUes  exhibited,  4*n.;  tract  des- 

criptiTeof,4»n.  , 

Hall  microscopists,  mode  of  fllnmlnating,  170 ; 

first  discoverers  of  lines  on  DiatomaoefiB,  176. 
Home.  Dr.,  6«,  40*.  51* ;  communications  from, 

as* ;  exhibiter.  16*,  96,*  27«.  33*,  38*  ;  Hoylake 

antiquities,  lent  .by,  4*n.;  remarks  by,  8*; 

paper  by,  22*  68*. 
Hungary,  cobalt  found  in,  41. 
HansbarV  Hill,  cemetery  at,  25, 30. 
Hunt,  A.  W.,  donor.  9*. 
Hurst  street,  tobacco-pipe  kiln  at.  210. 
Husband's  Bosworth,  cemetery  at,  39. 
Huxley,  township  and  manor,  59*j  53*. 
Hydrography,  exterior,  43* ;  interior,  43*. 

I 

loklinffham,  cemetery  at,  24. 
Ingarsby,  cemetery  at,  25, 30. 
neden,  explorations  at,  3. 
Inman,  Dr.,  donor,  39*. 
Inventory  of  Mrs.  Milton's  effects,  29*. 
Invitation ,  the,  a  noem,  84. 
Ireland,  influx  of  labour  ftom,  49*. 
Ixworth,  cemetery  at,  24, 39. 

J 

Jackson,  Bey.  J.,  inoombent  of  Oyer,  37*. 

Jacob,  J.  6^  exhibitor,  32*. 

Jefferson,  President,  letter  to  Priestly,  79;  ditto 

aooeptinff  a  dedication,  80. 
Jennings,  Jos.,  15*.  15*n. 
Johnson,  Henry,  donor,  20*,  39* ;  exhibiter,  38*, 

39*,  40*,  56*. 
Johnson,  his  character  as  a  critic  of  poetry,  04; 

his  opinion  of  Oowley,  52;  subjects  of  his 

admiration,  54. 
Jones,  Inigo,  10*. 
Jones,  Mr.,  of  Nantwich,  27*. 
Julius  Caesar,  battle  with  Britons,  3. 
Justice,  administimtion  of,  48*. 
Jutes,  settled  where,  25. 

K 

Eeble's  opinion  of  Johnson's  oritidsms,  54. 
Kemblt's  testimony,  100. 


Kendriok,  Dr.,  donor,  11* ;  exhlUter,  90* ;  paper 

by,  82. 
Kennedy,  James,  LL.B.,  donor,  57*. 
Kent,  Anglo-Ssxon  tumuli  in,  f ;  lustory  of,  32* ; 

Saxon  cemeteries  in,  38. 
Key,  supposed,  18. 
Keys,  Saxon,  16. 
Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  doitar,  9*.  20*; 

88» ;  67*. 
Kingston  Derby,  cemetery  at,  23, 25, 39 ;  un  from. 

24. 
Kingston  down,  bolt  from,  17;   key  frcon,  18; 

buckles  fh>m,  11, 12 ;  chsielBine  l^m,  15 ;  dice 

from,  20 ;  fibuls  from,  13 :  teg  and  other  objects 

ftom,  1 7 ;  tweezers  from,  15 ;  weapons  from,  10. 
Kingston  parish,  numerous  banowa  in,  4,  ^ 
Kirkland,  Mrs.,  brooch  belonging  to,  16^. 

L 

Lskes  in  Lancsshire  and  Cheshire,  49*. 

Lamb,  David,  donor.  20*. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Schools  of  Oeometoy. 

152. 
Land  tax,  47*. 
Landed  property,  47*. 

Language  used  for  impression  aud  exprsaaioo,  ok 
Latch  keys  supposed.  28. 
Latham,  Dr.,  honorary  member,  5*n. 
Lausanne,  oemeteiy  at,  3!. 
Lawes  united  with  Ben  Jonson,  SOo. 
Laws  code  o^  2*n. 
Laws  of  the  Society,  11*. 
Le  Pilote  de  la  Somme,  quoted  33*. 
Leeoe-etreet,  why  so  named,  189. 
'*  Leeds  Correspondent.**  eontribotois  to,  US. 
Leicester,  branks  in  use  at,  04. 
Leicestershire,  cemeteries  m^. 
LepidoptarouB  insects  (tf  the  District,  937. 
Lepidoptera,  proportion  of  known  species  fo«nd 

here,  238.  .     ^ 

Letters  of  Priestley,  how  acquired,  fl8. 
Leyland  Church,  views  flnom,  18^. 
Lbtland  O1.D  Church,  paper  on,  18*. 
Library  Committee,  OaildhaJl,  donor.  57*. 
Library  of  Society,  40* ;  condition  oi^  1*  ;  resoSa^ 

tions  respeoting.  27*. 
Library  and  Museum  Committee,  donor,  9". 

Library.  AnDinovs  to. 
1.  Booki, 
Athen«Bum.  for  1854, 90*. 
Bum  on  London  Traders'  Tokens,  57*. 
Buxton's  Flowers  Freshly  Gathered,  98*. 
Byeriey's  Fauna  of  Liverpool,  1§*. 
Ohancer's  Works,  bL  lett.,  1548, 96*. 
Chester  Chronicle  and  other  papers,  1799, 11*. 
Coohet's  NormandSe  Sootemdne.  96*. 
Croke's  Thirteen  Psalms,  &c.,  96*. 
Crow,  Captain,  Llf)»  of,  90*. 
DunUn's  Arohnologicsl  Mine,  and  Hiatovy  of 

Kent.  32*,  60*,  52*. 
Gray  s  (Dr.)  List  of  the  Oenna  of  McDsaea. 

7*. 
Gray's  (Mrs.)  Figures  of  MoDnsoons  Aniasls, 

7*. 
Gx«gson's  Fragments,  with  sddithnis,  11*. 
Hsluwell's  Eariy  Nayal  BaUada  of  ^ — * 

26*. 

Hunt  and  Mason,  on  Brirkenhead  Priory,  9* 
Hunter^s  Account  of  Lupset,  &o.,38*. 
Jack  of  Dover,  26*. 

Laensbuz^h's  Almanac  for  liege,  18SI,  57*. 
Lindsay's  Coinage  of  the  ParUiiana,  9*. 
LondesbOTough's  Miscellanea  Gia|iliicR,U*. 
London  Magwine  for  1737. 11*. 
Marsh's  Acooont  of  the  lulton  Papmrs,  M*. 
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MM<m  snd  Hunt,  lae  Hantb 

Notes  and  Queries,  6  Tola.,  SO*. 

PunphleU,  f.cep  4to,  170a4. 11*. 

Petavins  on  Anuqoities,  59*. 

Bdnooek's  Account  of  the  Northern  Bar,  to 
1«33,3S*. 

Seneom's  (Rer.  John)  Esther,  s  Baored 
Drama.  16*. 

Smith's  (G.  B.)  Collectanea  Antiqna,  vol.  iii, 
p.  4, 0*;  ToL  iv,  p.  1, 61*. 

— ^— —  Notes  on  some  of  the  Anti- 
qnities  of  France,  1850,  M*. 

Speed's  En^and,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, 12mo,  1676, 11*. 

Spencer's  Faery  Qneene,  4to,  Lon..  1618, 86*. 

Stonehoose's  Stranger  in  LiTerpool,  26*. 

Thorn's  Llyeipool  Chorches  and  Chapels,  21*. 

Wotsaae's  Account  of  the  Boyal  Mnsenm  at 
Copenhagen,  9*. 

Wright's  edition  of  St.  Brandan.  96*. 

Tales  on  the  Coonty  Palatine  of  Chester,  51*. 


9.  J>ttmed  SocUHet,  transaeHotu  and  proceed' 

imgeof, 
Antuoaries,  society  of,  London,  Archsdlogia, 

ToC  xxzT,  part  2, 9*. 
■ — —  ProoeedingB  of, 

Koa.S7,a8,30,4O,9*. 
—_ _^— —  list  of  Fellows, 

ftir  1854,9*. 
ArchsBologia  Camhrensis,  No.  zx,  38*. 
Aahmolesn  Society,  Oxford,  proceedings  of, 

Tols.  L  and  U.  (188&^),  57* ;  ditto  1868, 57*; 

ditto  1854, 57*. 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  Report,  No. 

4,1854,9*. 
Cheater  Architectural,  Archsological,  and 

Historic  Society  Proceedings,  part  3, 1802, 


Ethnological  Society,  Journal  of,  toL  ill,  1854, 

IS*. 
Slfcenny  Arehedogieal  Society,  toL  U,  parts 

2  and  3, 9*;  toI.  iii,  parts  I,  2,  and  3,  SO*; 

ToL  iii,  part  4, 38* ;  toL  iii,  parts  5  and  6, 57*. 
Lirarpool  Literary  and  Philoaophical  Society, 

lurooeedings  of,  for  1853^.  16*. 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agricultural  So- 

ae^,  Joomal  of,  185^  38*. 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  AroluDological  Society, 

-voLiT,  part  3, 1855,21*. 
Kcnrnandie.  Society  of  Antiquaries  of.  Me- 
moirs, ToL  z,  second  series,  in  3  parts,  39*. 
Korthampton,  Yoric,  Lincoln,  &o..  United 

Arohitectoral  Sooieties,  voL  iii,  part  1, 1854, 


Orleans,  Soeiety  of  Antiquaries  of.  Bulletin, 
No.  19.  part  4,  for  1854, 32*. 

Soodand,  Society  of  Antiquaries  of,  proceed- 
ings, parts  1  and  2, 9*. 

Statutical  Soeiety,  Journal  of,  vols.  L  to  v., 
81* ;  Tols.  ri.  to  xriL,  16*;  index  to  vols  L 
to  XT.,  16*. 

T«riubire  Philosophical  Society,  proceedings 
of,TtiL  i,  1885,56*. 

&  lf«p«,  PtoM, /UiM<ra<l<mt.  Broodtidet,  4ne. 
Autograph  Letters,  fiuvsimile  of,  38*. 
The  Erents,  No.  1 ,  half-penny  newspaper,  58*. 
Hand  Bill  of  1766, 37*. 
India  Boildlngs,  plan  and  eleyations  of,  20*. 
Lancashire.  Leigh's  Map  of  Boman  Catholic 

Chapels  in,  «l*. 
livezpool,  M^  of  south  end  of  town,  1800, 


liverpool.  General  Maps  of ;  1 7SS,  Sherwood ; 
1705, Eyes;  1780, Perry;  1786,  Eyes;  1795, 
O'Connor;  1796,Conder;  1797,  Jones;  1808, 


Gregory;  1807,  Troughton;  1807,  Kaye; 
1814,  Gore;  1815,  Kaye;  1821,  Sherwood; 
1823,  Walkers ;  1824,  Sherwood ;  1838,  Aus- 
ten; 90*. 

Obserratory,  Liyerpool,  Photograph  of;  50*. 

Prince  of  Wales  (Geo.  !▼.},  account  of  his 
visit  to  Liverpool,  20*. 

Richardson's  Tables  of  Decimal  Coinage,  7*. 

Seddon,  Thomas,  Protest  of,  38*. 

St  George's  Hall,  Photograph  of,  50*. 

4.  Bin*  and  Acts. 
Birkenhead  Dock  BUI,  Proceedings  in  Com. 
mittee  of  Lords,  1844 ;  Do.  in  Committee  of 
Commons,  1844, 57* ;  Comparison  of  evidence 
in  the  Committee  of  Commons,  8vo.,  pamph. 
1844;  57*. 

Liverpool  Borough  Fund  Act,  1840, 57*. 
Bye  Laws,  Draft  of,  vrith  supple- 
ment, 1836, 57*. 

Clergy  Endowment  Act,  1838, 57*. 

-Dock  Bill,  1844;  Minutes  of  Evi- 


dence  on  ditto,  before  Committees  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  1844;  Bill  with  additions, 
1840 ;  Act,  1840,57  *;  Bill,  1848,  Do.  with  MS 
alterations,  57*. 

-Fire-prevnition  Bill,  1843;   Ditto 


amended  1843 ;  Abstract  of,  1843 ;  Act,  1843 
Bill,  1844, 57*.  ; 

-Health  of  Towns  and  Building  Re- 


gulations BiU^1842;  Act,  1842;  57*. 

Improvement  Bill,  1842;  Act,  1842; 


Bill,  1846, 57*. 

•Sanatory  Bill.l846(2oopies);  Heads 


— ^^  i^lM.aCMA#a  /  M^MMAf  Ms^^*^\m 

of  Do.  1846;  Act,  1846;  57*. 

-Watering  BiU,  1843;  57*. 


Manchester,  Bolton  ancf  Bury  Canal  Railway 
Act,  1831 ;  Do.  Canal  and  Railwav  Act,  1832 ; 

Inquiry  into  the  Tonnage  of  CoaL  &o.,  1840; 

Sui>plementary  Report,  1840;  Charges  to 
Railwav  Passengers,  1840:  57*. 

Mersey  Conservancy  Act,  1842 ;  57*. 

5.  Beportt  and  Oeneral  Aimuali, 

Chambw  of  Commerce,  5th  Annual  Report, 

1855;  56*. 
Corporation,  Accounts  of  the,   with  their 

Tressurer,  1834,  '35  (2  copies),  '36.  '38,  '30, 

'40,  (2  copies),  '41,  '42,  '43, 44,  '45  (8  copies), 

•46, '47;  56*. 
Docks,  Liverpool,  Acooimts  of  the  Trustees 

of,  1836,  '38,  '30,  '40,  '41,  '48,  43,  44,  45, 46 ; 

56*. 

Committee.expenditure  of,  1824-36 ;  57*. 

Surveyor,  Reports  of,  1836,  '42,  '43,  '44, 

»45,'46:57* 
Free  Public  library  and  Derby  Museum,  Re- 
port, 1854 ;  9*. 
Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary,  1855 ;  56* 
Police  Establishment,  Liverpool,  and  state 

of  Crime,  with  tabular  returns,  for  1842,  '43, 

•44, '45;  57*. 
Sailors'  Home,  Report  of  fbr  1854 ;  32*. 

6.  Complete  PamphUtM, 

Bedford's  New  Theories  of  the  Universe,  7*. 

Bell's  Descendants  of  John  o' Gaunt,  18*. 

Boardman  on  the  Portland  Vase,  58*. 

Botfield's  Account  of  a  Roman  Villa,  9*. 

Boult  s  Letters  on  the  Estuary  of  the  Mer- 
sey, 18*. 

Brother-Love,  a  Letter,  56*. 

Charma's  Discours  d'Oaverture,  39*. 

Christmas's  Letter  on  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, 51*. 

Commerce,  Chamber  of,  on  Law  of  Partner' 
ship,  56*. 
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DireotionB  from  tlie  Board  of  Health,  57*.      iMarratt,  F.  F^  moacologist,  173 ;   plant  naned 

Dobson  on  Ancient  Houses  at  Preston,  56*.    I     after  him.  ITS. 

Grantham's  Improyemeuts  in  the  Liverpool  |  Marsh,  J.  r.,  donor,  90*,  20* ;  exhibitor,  i7*,40* ; 


Docks.  56*. 
Harlaud  8  Biography  of  John  Jnst,  9*. 
Inman  on  Spontaneons  CombasUon.  99*. 
Kendriok's  Warrington  Worthies,  Sna  edition, 

41   •  

Kennedy,  Jndge,  on  the  Lost  Tribes,  57*. 
■  on  the  Origin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  57*. 
Liverpool  Borongh  Engineer,  on  the  business 
of  his  Department,  IB47, 67*. 

"  ' '       interleaved  with  appendices, 
57*. 
Liverpool  Borongh  Prison,  Approval  of  In- 
spector's Recommendation,  lo47, 57*. 
MaoOill's  notes  respecting  certain  of  his 

deceased  kindred,  20*. 
Misdonanr  Efforts,  Hints  respecting,  58*. 
Moore,  Morris,  Protest  and  Counter-state- 
ment, 57*. 
Bathbone's  Comparative  Statement  of  the 

Decimal  Systems,  7*. 
Bawlinson's  Report,  respecting  Makbn,  0*. 

— — — respecting  Middleton,  26*. 

Sansom's  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  18*. 
Smith's  C.  R.,  opinions  and  testimonies,  67*. 
Waldi6*8  Ultimate  Manifestation  of  God,  21*. 
Wilkinson's  Life  and  Writings  of  Dalton,  7*. 
-  Lancashire  Geometers,  7*. 

Memoir  ofthe  Rev.  J.Lawson,  7*. 
on  Biseotant  Axes,  7*. 

^Papers  on  Circles  of  Tangmtial 

RaUo,  7*. 
Lichfield,  branks  in  use  at,  84. 
lidderdaie,  W..  exhibitor,  50*. 
Limit  of  crystallixation,  125. 
Limit  of  Society,  local,  59*. 
Lindenschmit,  tne  brothers,  3], 
Linen,  use  of  cobalt  in,  41. 
Linton,  cemeterv  at,  84, 39. 
List  ofthe  members,  11*. 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  its  delay  on 

the  subject  of  union,  1*,  2*n ;  donor,  16*. 
Literary  Society^  tone  of  at  Warrington,  83.  , 

LiTEBATUkE,  division  of, 40*;  meetings,  7*,  11* 

21*,  33*,  39*,  51*. 
"  Liverpool  ApoUonius,"  analysis  of  its  contents 
.  156, 157. 
Liverpool  Charities,  what,  23* ;  income  of  from 

subscriptions,  23*. 
Liverpool  Pottbbt,  Account  of,  178. 
Liverpool,  arrival  of  potters  at,  204 ;  town  dues 

paid  on  pottery,  178. 
Llama,  representation  of,  829. 
Lloyd,  J.  Suck,  Mayor,  presiding,  4*n. 
Local  taxation,  47*. 

Londesborongh,  Lord,  17, 21, 23 ;  donor,  51* }  his 
investigations,  8;   possesses  the   Nuremberg 
mask,  62. 
London,  Johnson's  opinion  of,  57. 
Londinieres,  battle  axe  from,  32. 
LongneviUe,  Mrs.,  Hoylake  antiquities  lent  by, 

4*n. 
Lord,  Lieut  W.,  exhibitor,  51* ;  paper  by,  235. 
Ludwigsen,  J.  H.,  translations  by,  33*. 

M 

MacOowan,  John,  his  curious  writings,  88.  ' 
Macfie,  R.  A.,  donor,  56* ;  exhibitor,  58*. 
Macintyre,  Dr.,  6*. 
Magnetism,  terrestrial,  44*. 
Mansfield,  Arch,  and  his  ffllotrH,  200. 
MRikiHlioll,  cemetery  at,  39. 


papers  by,  27*,  65. 
Marston  Hill,  Northampton,  cemetaries  at,  23,85, 

30. 
Masks  used  in  Germany  to  punish  sokUeis,  62. 
Mason,  W.  I.,  donor,  9*. 
Massie,  Rev.  W.  H.,  224. 
Materials,  classification  of,  40*. 
"  Mathematical  Companion,'*  oontribnton  to,  151. 
Mathematical  pexiodicals,  144,145. 
*'  Mathematical  Repository,"    Swale  contributor 

to.  149. 
Mathematicians  of  Yorkshire,  146. 
Mather.  John,  donor,  20*,  56* ;  miniatores  lent 

by,  4^n. 
Mayer,  Joseph,  34,  35;   distribatas  pamphlets, 

4*n;  donor,  56*;  exhibiter,  18*,  5I*;lusmu9eaBi, 

229 ;  his  offer,  3*n ;  address  to,  5*n ;  reply  by, 

6*n ;  Hoylake  antiquities  lent  by,  4*n ;  paper 

Wy,  178 ;  referred  to.  51*. 
Mayor  of  Liverpool,  chairman,  4*n. 
Mayor  of  Over,  34*  ;  his  duties  and  iirivilegea,34*. 
Mayence,  glass  works  at,  32. 
Maser  bowl,  6*n ;  inscription  on,  0*n. 
McQuie,  Peter  R.,  chairman,  11* ;  exhUuter,  98*. 

89*,  51*. 
Mediocrity,  oharacteristic  of  the  age  of  Janes  1, 

51. 
Meetings  monthly,  2*n. 
Meeting  rooms,  2*n,  5*. 
Melbourne,  m^>  of,  16*. 

Mb  MB  BBS  Embollbd. 

1.  /jTonorary,— Bablngton,C.  C.,5*;  Brewvfasr, 
Sir  David.  5* ;  Clarke,  Joseph,  90*  ;  Gray, 
Dr..  5* ;  Latham,  Dr.,  5* ;  UorchisKW,  Sir 
Roderick,  5* ;  Rosea,  liie  Earl  of,5* ;  Oven, 
Professor.  5*;  Phillips,  Profbasor,  5* ;  Sa- 
bine, Colonel,  5* ;  Svdgwick,  Piofeasor.y ; 
Whewell,  Dr.,  5* ;  Wright,  Tlioaiaa,  5*. 

2.  Orrffitory,— Browne,  G.  M.,  87* ;  Comber, 
Thomas,  56* ;  Crosse,  J.  N.,  38*  ;  Harding. 
Augustus,  39*  ;  Hinde,  Rev.  Kdmnnd,  50^ ; 
MeUing,  Thomas,  56*  jBimmer,  H.  O..S&*  ; 
Underwood,  R^v.  C.  W.,  38* ;  Wartoondn, 
Thomas,  66*. 

Members  honoraiy,  8*,  3*n. 

Members,  list  of,  11*. 

Members,  number  of,  3*. 

Merchant  tailors'  company,  arms  of,  180. 

Mercia,  oemeteriea  in,  39;  Saxon  banal  places 

in,  24. 
Merovingian  coins,  91. 
Metcalf,  Captain,  183. 
Meteorology,  local,  44*. 
Mentmore,  cemeterv  at,  25,90l 
Middleton,  James,  13*. 
Middleton  Moor,  cemetery  at,  30. 
MUlaeus's  "  Praxis,"  63. 
Mihier,  W.,  exhibiter  8*  ;  paper  by,  8*. 
M  lines,  Monckton,  MJ*.,  4*.. 
Milton,  Mas.  Elxzabbth,  iKviBTomT  ot  Er- 

PECTS,  27*. 

Miltons's  opinion  of  Cowley,  68. 

MUton's  seal,  28*. 

Mineral  industry,  45*. 

Mineralogy,  local,  44*. 

Min8hull,Randolph,latherofMilton'swidi>w.27*B 

Minster,  cemetery  sx,  38. 

Miscellaneous  Mxbtikgs,  18*,26*,9^,5A*. 

Misbions,  distant,  22*. 

MiHAions,  home,  2S*. 

Mollaj-t,  Mr.,  his  exhibitions,  210. 

Moore,  Morris,  donor,  57*. 
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Hoore,  Thomas,  ohabman,  1*. 
Moora,  BcT.  Thomas,  0*,  40* ;  paper  by.  IS*. 
Monl  tniiuiig,  aa  oluMt  with  deaf  and  dmnb.  131. 
Mortimer,  Dr.  Cromwell,  3,6;  hie  erroneooB  viewa, 

a. 

Mortuaries,  West  Kirkhy,  10*. 

Mortuarimn,  M*n. 

Moss's  Onide  to  liTerpool,  notioe  of  pottery,  187 

Moss  Pottery,  190 

Mosses,  locsl,  few  known  hitherto,  172. 

Maneh^  Professor,  essay  on  ohronologioaleras,93*. 

Mnrchison,  Sir  Boderick,  honorary  membei',  d*n. 

Monsy,  Ber.  Dr.,  of  West  Kirkby,  13*. 

MUSXUM,  ADDITIOV8  TO. 

Celty  hronse,  from  Kinderton,  30*. 
Malieiis,  perforated  stone.  9*. 
Mortariom,  from  Castle  Northwioh,  SO*. 
Padlock,  fh>m  Braga,  in  Portagal,  3S*. 
PhotogrB|>hs,  yarioas,  60*. 
Plants,  collection  of,  for  Herbariun,  56*. 
Mosemn  of  Society,  40* ;  condition  of,  1*. 


Name  of  the  Society,  S*n. 

Mu>oleon  miniatmres,  4*n ;  tract  desciiptiTe  of, 

4*n. 
Nstoral  history,  snggestiye,  S83. 
Navirala,  yarioos  species  examined,  176, 177. 
Tlaiijiium,  external.  47*. 
KecUaees.  Saxon,  14. 
Needles.  Saxon,  10. 
Neele's  lectares  quoted,  Mn. 
Nettie,  Dr.,  118,  ilSa. 
Nenia  Britannica,  7. 
NeTiUe,  Hon.  Mr.,  i3,  S4, 96, 98, 30. 
Newark,  cemetery  at,  24, 39. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  branks  in  use  at,  04. 
Newman,  Samuel,  concordance,  33*. 
Newton,  Bey.  Mr.,  13* 
Nickel,  uses  of,  40. 
Nichols,  Mr.,  S3. 
Nicholson,  Bichard,  140. 
Nixon  the  Cheshire  prophet,  where  bom,  3fi*. 
.  Norfolk  and  Norwich    Archasological    Society, 
dooor,  81*. 
Northdeet,  Saxon  remains  at,  8, 30. 
Norway,  cobalt  Ibund  in,  41. 
Nncleirte  form  of  snow  crystal,  190. 
Numbers  of  persons  deaf  and  dumb,  139. 

NUKKMBBSO,  aaOTBBQOB  MASK  Of  PUNISHMBKT 
AT,  01. 

Narembery,  instruments  of  punishment  at,  03 ; 

mask,  how  procured,  09. 
Nnremoerg  tokens,  910. 
NulerafCkeirB,  peculiar,  9*. 

O 

Oak  Pambis,  dbscbxptiom  op,  10*. 

Objections  answered.  00*. 

Objects  of  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  190, 130. 

Olgect  of  ths  Historic  Society,  41*. 

Objects  of  Society,  general,  69*. 

Oblations^  West  Kirkby,  10*. 

Obliqne  hght^  how  best  applied,  170. 

Obeenration  combined,  importance  of,  197. 

«*  Ombio,"  exhibited,  90*. 

Ores  for  cobalt,  three  kinds,  41. 

Orogtufay,  locaL  49*. 

Ossaasies,  found,  5. 

OsengeQ,  fibula  from,  33:   gold  coin  from,  91 ; 

Saxon  remains  at,  8,  38 ;  scales  and  weights 

Ihnn,  90 ;  skeletons  at,  99. 
Onllon,  descent  of,  30*. 
Orer  Cross,  34*. 
Otbb,  descbiptiok  op  the  Pabish  and  CiiuncH 

OP,  33*. 


Over,  different  speUinga  of  the  word,  S3*. 

"  Over,"  in  composition  of  geographical  terms,  34*. 

Owen,  Professor,  honorary  memoer,  5*n. 


Paalstab,  curious,  0*. 

Padlock,  ancientL  0*. 

Panels,  curious,  0*;  description  of*  10*. 

Paper  circulated,  41*. 

Paper,  use  of  cobalt  in,  41. 

Pimdise  Lost,  appeared  when,  00. 

Parish  of  West  Kirkby,  yaloe  of,  19*. 

Partridges,  various  in  this  country,  990. 

Pauperism,' details  of^47*. 

Pearee.  Bev.  Dr.,  of  west  Kirkby,  12*. 

PearsaU,  Edmund,  34*. 

Pecuniary  aids  to  Priestley,  77. 

Pelz  Nickel,  a  German  personification,  40. 

Pennington's  blue   colour,  history  of,  108^  109; 

his  house,  900 ;  his  works,  106,  190. 
Peroivall^Dr.  Thomas,  his  birthplace,  80. 
Phillips,  Professor,  honorary  member,  60n. 
Philharmonic  hail,  toirie  at,  4*n. 
Physical  Geography,  49*. 
PicU,  100, 1U4, 107. 
Pidgeon,  H.  C.,  paper  by,  49*. 
Pigou  in  Burgundy,  contemplated  settlement  at. 

Piscina  in  Leyland  Church,  10*. 

Pins,  Saxon,  10. 

Plane  triangles,  many  problems  respecting,  151. 

Plants  lost  to  a  district,  106;  new  ones  intro- 
duced, 165. 

Podmore,  Mr.,  101, 103. 

Police,  organization  of,  48*. 

Poole,  John,  0* ;  exhibitor,  8*.  16*,  60*. 

Pomfret,  included  in  Johnson  s  lives,  66. 

Popular  statements  respecting  birds,  930. 

Population  of  Over,  37*. 

Portraits  of  Milton,  98* .  their  value,  98*. 

Pothouse  lane,  where,  180. 

Potters'  song,  195. 

Potterytrven  still  existin^^  in  Shaw's  Brow,  100. 

Pottery,  Saxon,  18. 93, 94 ;  Boman,  18. 

Powder  proof  solid  lock,  8*. 

Preston  Guild  Bolls,  description  of,  subscribed 
for,  90*. 

Pretyman,  Bishop,  his  opinion  of  Prieetlev,  00. 

Priestley,  Dr.,  nls  birth,  parentage,  religious 
views,  &c..  00,  67 ;  correspondence  of,  66 ;  in<* 
ventory  ox  ftuniture,  04  ;  remits  money  to 
France,  60 ;  loses  it,  66 ;  his  death,  8a 

Priestley,  Henry,  his  death,  76, 70. 

Priestley,  Mra.,  ner  death,  76. 

Probus,  coins  ofL  6. 

Produce  of  cobalt,  43. 

Providential  Institutions,  48*. 

PbIMITIVB  IKHABITABTa  OP  GBBAT  BBITAIV  AND 
iBBLAND,  31*. 

Printing,  cost  of,  in  America,  78. 

Public  Institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb,  141. 

Public  Works,  46*. 

Punishment  of  scolds  originated,  61. 

Q 

Queenboroughfield,  cemetery  at,  26, 30. 
Questions  answersa  by  Swale,  146. 

B 

BaiBes,  Bev.  Dr.,  letter  in  his  poaseaaion,  900, 

Bailways,  their  importance,  46*. 

Bain  gauges,  various,  16*,  17* ;  position  of,  16*. 

Bain.fan,  16*,  17*. 

Bain-pall  at  Wabbinoton,  16*. 

Bathbone,  Theodore  W.,  donor,7*. 
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Batisboii,  owIqiu  InttnuiMnls  of  pnniahnwmt  at, 
(B. 

lUts,  TarioQS  kjnda  of,  in  this  oonntry,  2M. 

Bawlinson,  Robert,  donor,  9*,  80*. 

Rayed  crystals,  1  Id. 

Reay.  Thomas,  8*. 

ReoolTer,  cemetery  at,  39 ;  glass  goblet  Ibnnd  at, 
3«. 

Reeks.  Thomas,  his  work  imperfect,  178. 

Rees,  WUliam,  ezhiblter,  38*. 

Registers  of  Over,  37*. 

Reugion,  appliances  of,  40*. 

Religions  otiiects,  2S*. 

Reliqnes  of  ancient  English  poetry,  effects  of,  d6. 

Reluctance  of  Parents  to  edaoate  their  children, 
133. 

Report  for  1853^,  I*. 

Retirement  of  Ony  Oreen,  180. 

Reynard  the  fox,  allnsions  to,0*,  10*,  11*;  legend 
of,  10* ;  representation  of,  10*,  11*. 

Rh(xles,  DsYid,  memoranda  of,  909. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  account  of  tnyels,  38*; 
donor,  7*,  8*. 

Richardson,  Thomas,  Id*. 

Rifle.  Bentley's  revolTing,  16*. 

RigoUot,  Dr.,  31 ;  important  discoTery  by,  38*. 

Rimmer,  Henry  Oeoive,  elected  ord.  mem.,  SO* ; 
exhibitor,  88*,  50*. 

Ring,  curious,  with  toad  and  snake,  214. 

Rivers  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  their  ralne, 
43*. 

Roads,  township,  40*. 

Robson,  John,  exhibiter,  0*  ;  paper  by,  00. 

Rochester,  Saxon  remains  at,  8, 30. 

Rogers,  E.  G.,  exhibitor,  fiS*. 

RoUTe,  Mr.,  90,  22 ;  Saxon  remains  found  by,  6. 

Roman  bead,  0*;  cemetery,  4;  coins  found,  4; 
ditto  pottery.  4;  koimetMtm,  5;  money,  re- 
mained long  in  circulation,  20;  structures,  an- 
cient, 211;  tumuli,  2. 

Romans,  little  known  in  popular  tradition,  S. 

Roscoe,  Mr.,  taste  for  botany  formed  where,  84. 

Rosse.  the  earl  of,  honorary  member,  S*  n. 

Ross'  lens  used  for  snow  crystals,  115. 

Rosson,  John,  grandson  of  Sir.  Chaffers,  104. 

Rothley  Temple,  cemetery  at.  25,30. 

Rubus.  seyexal  new  species  of,  160. 

Runcorn,  arrival  of  potters  at,  208. 

Rudhail,  Abraham,  15*. 

Rudstone,  cemetery  at,  30. 

Runic  calendars,  32*. 

Runningdown  lain,  43. 

Rupert,  Frince,  wood  ih>m  his  cottage,  6*  n. 

Russell,  Mr.,  had  possession  of  a  forged  letter,  68. 

Ryder.  Thomas  B.,  donor.  36>*. 

Rylands,  Thomas  O.,  exhibiter,  50* ;  papers  by, 
16*, 113. 

Byley,  John,  146. 

8 

Sabine,  Colonel  Edward,  hon.  mem.,  0*n. 

Saoheverell,  Mr.,  fast  sermon  by.  38*. 

Sadler,  John,  sen.,  account  of,  184. 

Sadler,  John,  jun.,  not  a  freeman,  184;  his  dis- 
covery of  printing  on  pottery,  185 ;  his  death 
and  burial  place,  187. 

Safes,  improvements  in  construction  of,  8*. 

SaFKS,  various  IMPHOVBMKNT8   IN,  8*. 

Saffh>n  Walden,  allusion  to  name,  222. 

Salt,  its  various  uses,  40*. 

Salt  mines  in  Cheshire,  44*. 

Saltzburg,  instruments  of  punishment  at,  63. 

Sandby,  cemetery  at,  24, 30. 

Sanitary  InsUtations,  40*. 

Sansom,  Rev.  John,  donor,  16* ;  pi^r  by,  21*. 


Sansom,  Thomas,  51* ;  donor,  18*.  58* :  «rMM^^ 
58*,  16* ;  paper  by,  ITS. 

Sawley,  Rev.  Henry,  14*. 

Saxons,  100, 104. 

Saxon  beads.  14 :  bowls,  &&,  18, 19;  bneUca,  11; 
ch&telaine,  14, 15 ;  eomDs.15, 16;  commaree,  34 : 
oorMe,  mode  of  interment  0;  ear-pioks  ana 
tooth-picks,  15;  ear-rings,  14;  graves,  many 
opened,  6  ;  hair-pins,  14 ;  jeweJlery,  14 ;  keys, 
16;  necklaces.  14;  needles,  16;  pins,  16;  swoid, 
0 ;  portions  of,  9, 10;  hsadle.  On.,  10. 

Saxons,  derivation  of  term,  lOi 

Saxons,  settled  where,  25. 

Saxony,  cobalt  found  in.  41. 

Scarabei,  various,  233, 234. 

Scales,  Saxon,  20. 

Scarcity  of  insoctB,  230, 240, 241 

Sceattas,  21. 

Seconds  in  blues,  47. 

Schools  at  Waverton.  55*. 

ScisNCB,  division  of,  40* ;  meetings,  7*.  16*.  26*, 
37*,  50*.  56*. 

SCIBNCB  IN  LaNOASBXKB  AMD  CBBSBIRB,  42*. 

Scold's  bridle,  61. 

Scoresby  on  snow  orystab,  115, 118, 123. 

Scoti,  1U6. 

Scotland,  society  of  sntiquaries  of,  donor,  0*. 

Scriptural  poetry,  Cowley'a  opinion  of,  OOl 

Seacombe,  pottery  at,  207. 

Seal  of  Milton,  28*. 

Searby,  cemetery  at,  24,  30;  olyects  discovered 
St,  28. 

Seax,  what,  10. 

Sections  of  the  sodetv,  2*n,  3*. 

Sedgwick,  Professor,  hon.  mem.,  5*  n. 

Selzen,  cemetery  at,  31 ;  glass  vessel  fkraad  at, 
32;  flbulefrom,33. 

Serpents,  and  charming,  210. 

Session,  working  of,  60*. 

Seventh  session,  experience  of,  41*. 

Sexes,  separation  of  in  Leyland  church,  19*. 

Sexna,  who,  100. 

Shakapeare  excluded  from  Johnson's  Lives,  55 ; 
a  favourite  with  Charles  I.,  50 n.;  quotation 
fh)m  respecting  dog,  218 ;  quotation  from  res- 
pecting  toad,  211. 

Shaw,  Alderman  Thomas,  182. 

Shaw's  Brow,  position  of  pottery,  49 ;  pot  works 
in,  181, 190. 

Shefford,  cemetery  at,  24, 30. 

Shields,  umbos  of,  10, 11 ;  handle  of,  11. 

ShiUitoe,  J.,  166, 168, 160, 170, 171. 

Shot,  what.  43. 

Sibertswola,  buckle  from.  12 ;  cemeteiv  at,  6,  SP ; 
chatelaine  from,  15;  haur-pins  from,  i4;  Saxoo 
ear-rings  from,  14. 

Sign  language,  its  poverty,  134. 

Signatures  of  several  mattiematiciana,  14ft,  146L 

Sittingbourne,  cemetery  at,  8, 38. 

Skates  of  bone,  228. 

Skeletons,  Saxon,  positions  of,  22, 

Skelhom,  Wm.,  168, 160, 170, 171. 

Skin  of  toad,  cast,  219  n. 

Slade,  Canon,  of  West  Kirkby,  13*,  15*. 

Smalts,  use  of  cobalt  in,  41. 

Smallwood,  Dr.,  his  researches,  116  n. 

Smith  and  Beck,  accuracy  of  their  glasses,  174. 

Smith,  C.  Roach,  16,  23,  28,  20,  30,  35;  donor. 
0*,  51*,  57* ;  present  at  barrow  digging^,  8 ;  re- 
ferred to,  51* ;  his  researches,  224,  225. 

Smith,  his  description  of  Over,  34* ;  remarks  on, 
35*. 

Snail,  edible,  found  near  Roman  ranaina,  2S1. 
232. 

Snail,  garden,  226. 

Snow  crystals  visible  to  eye,  110. 
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Svows  mo  Snow  OBTSTAi.t  at  Wabiimoton, 

18M.113. 
Snov  frequent  In  the  polar  reglonB,  190;  its  ap- 

peanmoe,  190. 
Society  Archaologloae  d'Orleans,  donor,  3S*. 
SocietT  of  Antiquaries,  Nonnandy,  donor,  99*. 
8oA  billed  biids,  their  food,  941. 
8oiz«6  to  British  Association,  4*  n.,  0*  n. 
Bollitt,  Mr.,  his  condenser,  17ft. 
Sophocles,  scene  from  a  tragedy  of,  81. 
Souldeni,  cemetery  at,  95, 90. 
Sooth  Care,  eemeterr  at,  30. 
Spear  of  brass,  skill  In  casting,  39*. 
Speiss,  Honguian.  48. 
Speed,  ooorce  of  his  materials,  91*. 
Spenser,  exelnded  ih>m  Johnson's  liyee,  ftO. 
Spiritoal  training,  an  otgect  with  deaf  and  dnmb, 

131,139. 
Spoken  Isnguage  precedes  written,  198. 
Sprat,  Bishop,  nis  life  of  Cowley,  £9. 
St.  Achenl,  discoTery  at,  30*. 
BL  Andrew's,  martyrs  brank  at,  04. 
St.  George  and  Dragon,  legend  of,10*. 
St-  Oeorge'a  Dock,  tide  gaage  at,  990. 
St.  Gbokoe's  Hall,  place  of  meeting,  7*. 
St.  Helens,  pottery  mannfactore  at,  907. 
81.  Margaret's  on  the  Cliff,  Saxon  barrows  at,  7. 
St.  Werbwgh,  Abbot  of,  patron  of  W.  Kirkby,  19*. 
Staffordahire,  branks  in  nse  at,  04. 
Standlow^jBemetery  at,  30. 
Slarkey,  Hugh,  tomb  of,  30*. 
Statistical  Society,  donor,  10*,  91*. 
Statistical  Society  s  Journal,  part  purchased,  91*. 
Statistics  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  lS7, 138, 130. 
Stannton,  cemetery  at,  94, 30. 
Stephenson,  Q.  W.,  paper  by,  10*. 
Stellate  centre  in  snow  crystals,  129. 
Stewart,  J.  O.,  donor,  91* ;  exhibiter  38*. 
Btooehoose,  James,  0* :  donor,  90* ;  communi- 

eation  by,  97*;  exhibiter  10%  90*,  33*,  09*; 

paper  by.  83*. 
Btooe  beads,  00. 
Stow  Heath,  fibutoftom,  90, 97;  cemetery  at,  94, 

30. 
Stroud,  Saxon  remalna  at,  8, 30. 
"  Stoden^"  the,  a  liyerpool  publioallon,  100. 
Salgeeta  m  which  Priestley  was  eminent,  07. 
Subsctibera  to  only  one  charity,  94* ;  to  seyeral. 


Superimposed  hexaffon  in  snow  crystals,  190. 
Sopply  Of  teachers  for  deaf  and  dnmb,  141. 
Bunace  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  4S*, 
Satton  heath,  manufactory  at,  40. 
Swaffham,  cemetery  at,  94, 39. 

SWAUB,  JOBM  HbH&T,  AcOOUVT  OP  HIS  UVI  AHD 
WUTIH08,  149. 

Bwale,  his  Urth,  education,  early  years,  144;  in 
lirerpooL  140;  his  occupations,  last  illness, 
aoddeaaK,108^1flO. 

Bwale'a  manuscripts,  contents  of,  100,  101,  109, 

las. 

Sweden,  oobalt  found  in,  41. 

Swine,  uses  ot.  914  n. 

Swords,  two  kmds  found  in  Irelsnd,  31*. 

Syracnse,  prince  of,  Tsse  in  his  posssssion,  81. 

SysUm,  cemetery  at,  30. 

T 

T^of  abelt,17. 

Tawot,  de  Malahide,  Lord,  4*  n;  reoeiyas  mazer 

bowl,  0*  n. 
Taxation,  local,  47*. 
Tqrlor,  Dr.,  reaidence  of,  01. 
Teriwtrial  Magnetism,  44*. 
TeiTeatrlal  Phnica.  43*. 
Terrier,  WestKixkby,  10*. 


Theodosios,  his  acta,  100. 

Thorn,  Dr.,  chairman,  7*,  7*,  0*,  18*  90*,  21*.  90*. 

90*,  33*,  37*  38*,  39*.  30^,  fiO*,  ftW,  60*,  50* ; 

donor.  90*,  91*:  exhibiter,  97*;  his  paper  on 

churones  and  cnapela,  7*. 
Thornton,  Henry,  his  experience,  130. 
Thoulonse,  address  to  Priestley  from,  70. 
TiDB  Gauge,  bbsults  ov  sblv-rboistxbiko. 

83ft. 
Tiff  exhibited,  7*. 
Tiles  for  fire-places,  901. 
Tithes,  47*. 
Toad,  the,  its  eyes,  9)4 ;  superstitions  respecting, 

214, 916 :  not  ugly,  911 ;  nor  venomous,  219. 
Toad  and  Snake,  anecdote  of,  913. 
Toothpicks,  Ssxon,  16. 
Tortoisoahell  ware,  900. 
Torture,  purposes  of  its  application,  04. 
Tottiey.John,  15*. 

Tragical  age,  its  character  for  writing,  60. 
Trayeller's  song,  104. 
Treasurer's  List,  33*. 
Tremworth  Down,  cemetery  at,  4. 
Trevor,  Thomas,  of  West  Kirkby,  19*.      . 
Triads,  peculiarities  of,  109. 
Troyon.M.,31. 

"  Tumbler,''  origin  of  woi^,  18. 
Tumuli,  common,  1 :  pre-Christian,  1 ;  many  [de- 
stroyed, I ;  opened,  1,4;  supposed  origin  of,  9. 
Turner,  Rot.  William,  80. 
Tweezers,  Saxon,  15. 
Twisted  cups.  18. 
Two  hundred  schools  for  education  of  deaf  and 

dnmb,  149. 

U 

Ulysses,  flffure  of,  81 ,  89. 

Underwooa,  Rer.  Charlea  W.,  dected  ord.  mem.. 
33*.  •  ' 

Union  of  Learned  Societies,  1*,  9*. 
United  Societies  of  Northampton,  &o.,  donor,  69*. 
U^pularity  of  Priestiey,  70 ;  how  he  viewed  it, 

Urns  found,  33. 
Umbos  of  shield,  10, 11. 

V 

Vallanee,  Mr.,  Saxon  remains  by.  8. 

Van  Zoelen,  Johannes,  tomb  of,  16*;  was  pro> 

bably  in  Schomberg's  army.  16*. 
Yasb  vniqcb  im  Mm.  Matsa  s  Musbvm,  81. 
Tats,  Saxon,  10. 
Yiaducts,  local,  47*. 
yice.Pre8ldents,  offldal,  9*  n. 

W 

Wakefldd,  Gilbert,  his  house,  90. 
Walsingham,  cemetery  at,  94, 30. 
Walton  on  Thames,  scold's  bridle  at,  61. 
Warburton,  Thomas,  elected  ord.  mem.,  60*. 
Warrington  Academy,  83 ;  distinguished  students 

of,  83. 
Warrington  Bridge,  only  pass  over  Mersey,  87. 
WAmaxwoTON,  old,  a  mobniko's  baxblb  in.  89. 
Warrington,  rain  fidl  at,  10*. 
Warwick  Castie,  rib  at,  990. 
Warwickshire,  Saxon  interments  in,  94, 30. 
Washington.  George,  seat  of  his  ancestry,  35*. 
Watts  included  in  Johnson's  lives,  66. 
Wavbbton,  Pabochial  notbs  bbsfbctxvo,  69*. 
Weapons,  group  of,  10. 
Wedgwood  8  improvements,  188 :  his  ware  sent  to 

Liverpool  to  be  printed,  188 ;  his  acquaintance 

with  Priestiey,  00 ;  his  letters,  qnotationa  ftom. 

188. 180 :  hia  testimony  to  Chaffera,  103. 
WelgntB,  from  Soman  odna,  90. 
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WaUbrd,  cometery  at,  39. 

Welsh  diduM,  901. 

Walsh  triads,  two  qnoted,  103. 

Welsh  writings,  their  influence,  101 ;  of  doubtful 

authority,  10 1. 
Wenham,  Mr.,  some  mlcropbotographs  by,  50*. 
Wbst  Kxrbt,  dbscuption  of,  13*. 
West  Baxons,  oemetexies  of,  30. 
Whewell,  Ber.  Dr.,  honorary  member,  fi*  n. 
Whitehead,  J.  W.,  donor,  0* ;  exhibitor,  dO*. 
Whidey,  John,  146 ;  letter  to,  147. 
Wight,  Isle  of,  discoveries  in,  27  n,  37. 
Wigston  Great,  cemetery  at,  25, 30. 
Wilbraham  Little,  fibula  fh>m,  26 ;  bucket  ftx>m, 

30 ;  urn  from,  94 ;  cemetery  at,  24,  30 ;  objects 

found  at,  28. 
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HISTORIC   SOCIETY 


OF   LANCASHIKE   ANI>    CHESHIKE. 


TliiB  Society  was  founded  June  20ib,  1848,  at  a  pablio  meeting,  held  in  the  Collegiate 
lostitation,  Liverpool,  the  Worshipfol  the  Mayor  in  the  Chair.  Its  original  Object  was, 
by  oollecting,  arranging,  and  publishing,  to  illustrate  all  such  subjects  as  are  connected 
wish  the  General  £Ustory  of  the  two  counties. 

The  objects  and  operations  of  the  Society  were  extended,  from  local  and  special  to 
general,  August  80th,  18d4;  so  that  it  now  covers  the  whole  field  of  intellectual  inquiry. 
The  princi^  subjects  have  been  classed  imder  the  following  three  general  heads : — 

I. — ^AsoHiEOLooT ; — ^including  Archeology  in  general,  with  a  particular  reference 
to  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

II. — ^LiTsm^TUBB; — ^including  Literature,  Criticism,  and  the  Fine  Arts;  with 
Topography  and  Statistics. 

m. — SciBVos ;— inclading  Abstract  Science,  Natural  History,  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy, and  Practical  Mechanics. 

Besides  the  usual  officers,  there  are  eighteen  ordinary  members  of  Council.  These 
are  divided  into  three  Committees  of  six  each,  corresponding  with  the  three  sections, 
and  having  charge  of  Archnology,  Literature,  and  Science  respectively.  Each  of  the 
Sections  meets  monthly  during  the  Session,  i.e.,  from  the  18th  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  May.  Meetings  are  also  held,  from  time  to  time,  of  a  Miscbllahbous 
diaracter ;  to  afford  opportunity  for  brief  descriptions  of  objects  illustrative  of  antiquity, 
DBtural  history,  arts,  manufiictures,  manners  and  customs;  for  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  papers  connected  with  more  than  one  of  the  sections;  and  for  the  intro- 
duction of  subjects  of  general  interest,  at  which  an  unusually  large  number  of  visitors 
might  desire  to  be  present. 

Since  the  Society  was  founded,  it  has  issued  a  volume  of  Transactions  annually ;  and 
by  ihe  present  Laws,  it  must  continue  to  do  to.  From  the  voluntary  labour  expended  in 
tbeir  preparation,  the  intrinsio  value  of  the  matter,  and  numerous  donations  of  plates 
from  members  and  others,  these  volumes  have  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  have 
given  a  much  greater  return  to  the  members  than  the  amount  of  subscription  would 
otherwise  have  entitled  them  to. 

During  the  short  period  of  seven  years,  the  Society  has  succeeded  in  forming  an 
interesting  Librabt  and  Museum.  The  Town  Council  have  kindly  expressed  their 
readiness  to  set  apart  sufficient  space  for  both,  so  soon  as  it  can  be  spared,  in  connection 
with  the  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum.  The  collection  is  very  varied  in  character ; 
embracing  Books,  Manuscripts,  Maps,  Autographs,  Drawings,  Prints,  Paintings,  Anti- 
qmties,  Curiosities,  Articles  of  ManufEuiture,  Objects  of  Natural  History,  Models,  Speci- 
mens of  Ancient  and  MediflBval  Art,  &c,y  &c. 

The  Members  of  the  Society  pay  on  election  an  Entrance  Fee  of  a  Guinea.  Besident 
Members,  (vie.  those  having  addresses  in  Liverpool,  or  residing  within  seven  miles  of 
the  Town  HaU,)  pay  a  subseription  of  a  Guinea  annually,  and  Non-re$ident  Members  of 
Half-ft-Guinea.  Any  one  may  become  a  lifb  Member  by  paying  ten  such  Subscriptions, 
exdnsiTe  of  the  Entrance  Fee,  in  a  single  sum. 
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27th  Sep.,  1854.  *Casey,  George,  Naylor  Street,  and  Walton. 
26th  Sep.,  1854,  *Cauty,  Henry  John,  31,  Norton  street. 
H.Sh.  Chesh.,  1855-6.     Ch&pman,  John,  Hill  End,  Mottram-in-Longdendale. 
14th  Sep.,  1854.  *Chantrell,  G.  F.,  150,  Dale  street. 

Cheshihe,  the  High  Shebiff  of,  Vice-Pbssident, 
ex  officio.     (Richard  Naylor,  Esq.,  Hooton  Hall.) 
2nd  June,  1853.     Chester,  the  Lord  Bishop  of,  the  Palace,  Chester. 
2drd  Nov.,  1848.  *Clare,  John  Leigh,  Richmond  Terrace,  Breok  Road, 

and  11,  Exhange  Buildings. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Clayton,  Rev.  George,  M.A.,  Warmingham  Rectory, 

Middlewich. 
p.   12th  Jan.,  1854.  *Clement8,  John,  6,  Colquitt  street. 

10th  Nov.,  1854.     Colston,  Rev.  John,  Quarry  Bank,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 

n  Dead,  18M. 


XU  MEMBERS. 

Ist  Feb.,  1849.  *Colton,  Jolin  Caspar,  7,  Oldhall  street,  and  Rainhill. 
24th  May,  1855.  *Comber,  Thomas,  33,  Edge  lane. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *ConwaY,  John,  Cable  street. 

8th  Sep.,  1854.  *Corm8h,  Thomas,  7,  Sugnall  street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Coulthart,  John  Ross,  F.S.A.  Scot,  Mayor  of  Ashton- 

under-Lyne,  Croft  House,  Ashton. 
3l6t  Oct,,  1854.  *Cox,  Henry,  15,  Exchange  Alley  North. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *Crosfield,  Henry,  4,  Temple  Place,  and  Edgemount, 

Edge  Lane. 
6th  Dec,  1855.  *Cross,  James  L.,  6,  Sandon  Terrace. 
1st  Mar.,  1855.  *Cros8e,  John  Norman,  F.S.S.,  15,  Myrtle  street,  and 

2,  Exchange  Chambers. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848     Crosse,  Thomas  Bright,  Shawe  Hill,  Chorley. 
2nd  May,  1850.     Crossley,  James,  t  .S  A  ,  President  of  the  Chetham 

Society,  Booth  street,  Manchester. 
28iHi  Nov.,  1848.  *Cunuingham,  John,  F.G.S.,  Hon.  Mem.  Roy.  Cora. 

G.S.,  Cook  St.,  and  Beech  Bank,  Liscard,  Cheshiie. 
p.  28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Cu8T,  Major-Gen  ,  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward,  K.C.H.. 

D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Leosowe  Castle,  Cheshire,  and  Hill 
street,  London,  President. 

D 

8th  Dec,  1851.    Dale,  Rev.  P.  S.,  M.A.,  Mytholme  Lodge,  HoUins 

Green,  Warrington. 
8th  Dec,  1851.  *Dale,  Robert  Norris,  2,  Hargreaves'  Buildings,  Ex- 
change, and  1,  Richmond  Terrace,  Breck  Road 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Danby,  Rev.  Francis  Burton,  M.A.,  County  Asylam, 

Lancaster, 
p.  29th  Dec,  1851.  *Danson,    John    Towne,    F.8.S.,    Camsdale  House, 

Bamston,  Birkenhead,  Vice-President. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Darlington,  Richard,  Wigan. 
23rd  Sept.,  1854.  *Davies,  Comenius,  134,  Paddington,  Edge  Hill. 
6th  March,  1856.  *Daw,  Robert,  F.B.S.E.,  &c.,  26,  Sandon  street 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.     Dawes,  Matthew,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  Westbrooke,  Bolton. 
10th  Feb.,  1853.    Dawson,  Pudsey,  Hornby  Castle,  Lancashire. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Dawson  Henry,  20,  iledcross  street,  and  14,  St. 

James's  Road. 
2nd  May,  1850.  *Dawson,  Thomas,  Rodney  street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Dearden,  James,  F.S.A.,  Upton  House,  Poole. 
6th  April,  1850.    De  Tabley,  The  Lord,  Tabley  Hall,  Cheshire. 
7th  May,  1851.  *Z>wAfiiMon,  Jb*i!pA,  M.A.,M.D.,F.R.S.,F.L.S.,M.ILIA« 

5,  Nelson  street. 
p.  20th  Dec,  1855.    Dobson,  William,  Chronicle  Office,  Preston, 
p.  7th  March,  1853.  *Dove,  Percy  M.,F.S.S.,F.LB.A., Royal  InsuranceOffice, 

1,  Norm  John  street,  and  49,  Hamilton  SquiW' 

Birkenhead. 
23rd  Nov.,  184^.  *Duarte,  Ricardo  Thomaz,  2,  Royal  Bank  Buildings. 
18th  Sept.,  1854.  *Duncan,  Thomas,  18,  West  Derby  street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Dunlevie,  Charles  Thomas, 

E 
9th  Dec,  1852     Eckersley,  Thomas,  Wigan. 


MEMKEKS.  XIU 

8th  Dec,  1851.  *Edgar,  James,  Revenue  Buildiugs,  Custom  House. 
25th  Sept.,  1854.  *Edmondson,  Heniy,  4,  Stafiford  street. 
p.  28rd Nov.,  1848.     Egerton,  Sir  Phuip  de  Malpcis  Qrey,  Bart-^  M.P., 

F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Oulton  PaA,  Tarporley. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    EUemere,  the  Earl  of,  F.R  S.,  F.S.A ,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 

Worsley    Hall,    Manchester,    and    18,    Belgrave 
Square,  London. 
8rd  March,  1853.  *Ellis,  WiUiam,  28,  Kensington. 

6th  Dec.,  1855.  *Estill,  Edward,  9,  Orange  Coiut,  Castle  street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Evan8,  Edward,  52a,  Hanover  street. 
15th  Sept.,  1854.  *Evan8,  H.  Sugden,  F.C.S.,  52a,  Hanover  street. 
8th  Nov.,  1849.  *Evans,  Thomas  Bickerton,  52a,  Hanover  street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Ewart,  Joseph  Christopher,  M.P.,  64,  Pall  Mall,  Lon- 
don, and  New  Brighton. 
6th  May,  1852.    Ewart,  William,  M.P.,  6,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde 

Park,  London. 
7th  Feb.,  1850.    Eyton,  Peter  Ellis,  Town  Hall,  Flint. 


28rd  Nov ,  1848.    Feilden,  John,*  Mollington  Hall,  Chester. 

11th  Sept,  1854.    Fer^son,  WilUam,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  1,  Tor- 

nngton  Square,  London. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Finlay,  William,  Collegiate  Institution. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Fisher,  WiUiam  M.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  39,  Great  George 

str^t. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *Fleming,  Thomas,  22,  Sandon  street,  and  58,  Castle 

street. 
5th  Dec,  1850.  *Forster,  Wilson,  Willow  Bank,  Anfield,  West  Derby, 

and  36,  Dale  street. 
23rd  Sept.,  1854.  *Forwood,  T.  B.,  33,  North  John  Street 
15th  Dec,  1853.    Franks,  Augustus  WoUaston,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  British 

Musetun,  London. 
6th  Jan.,  1853.    French^  Gilbert  James,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A  Scot.,  Bolton. 

G 

14th  Dec,  1848.  *Gardner,  Richard  CardweU,  Colonial  Buildings,  34, 

Dale  Street,  and  Newsham  House. 
15th  Dec,  1853.  *Gardner,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Stanley. 
30th  Dec,  18-54.     Garner,  Charles,||  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  London. 
31st  Oct.,  1854.    Gamer,    James    Pepper,    Queen    Street,    Cheapside, 

liondon. 
3rd  May,  1849.    Gomett,  WilUam  James,  Bleasdale  Tower,  Garstang. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *GaskeU,    John,    Exchange  Court,  Exchange  Street 

East. 
7th  Feb.,  1850.  *Gath,  Samuel,  137,  Finch  Street. 
7th  March,  1850.  *Gm,  Robert,  1,  Chapel  Street,  and  Much  Woolton. 
9th  Dec,  1852.  *Graves,  Samuel  Robert,  13,  Redcross  Street. 
7th  Feb.,  1850.  *Gray,  Jolin,  16,  St.  Clement's  Terrace,  Windsor,  and 

25,  Strand  Street. 
2lst  Sep.,  1854.     Gray,  Rev.  R.  H.,  M.A.,  Kirkby,  Prescot 

it  Dea^l,  1856. 


XIV  MEMBERS. 

14th  Dec,  1848.  *Ghay,  Thomas,  Royal  Insurance  Office,  1,  North  John 

Street. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.     Gray,  William,  Wbeatfield,  Bolton. 
20th  Dec,  1855.   *Grazebrook,  George,  40,  Canning  Street 
7th  Feb.,  1850.   *Green,  Robert  Molyneux,  14,  Rupert  Lane,  Eyerton. 
16th  Sep.,  1854.   *Green,  Thomas,  84,  Chapel  Street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.     Greenall,  Rey.  Richard,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  SinCtoB, 

R.D.,  Stretton,  Warrington. 
23rd  Sep.,  1*^54.     Greene,  John  Stock  Turner,  the  Hallhouse.  Leigh. 
8 1st  Aug.,  1854.     Grenside,  Rev.  William  Bent,  M.A.,  Melling  Yioarage, 

Lancaster. 
8th  Nov.,  18i9.   *Guyton,  Joseph,  10,  Bridson  Street,  Falkner  square. 

H 

20th  Sep.,  1854.     Had  wen,  Joseph,  Fairfield,  near  Manchester. 
2nd  May,  1850.  *Hall,  William.  Seaforth. 
Mayor  La.  1852-53.     Hall,  John,  Lancaster. 

25th  Sep.,  1854.   ^Hamilton,  Rev.  Charles  J.,  B.A.,  Hemingford  Tefraee, 

Birkenhead. 
8th  Dec,  1851.  ^Hammond,  William  John,  50,  Stafford  Street,  and  27, 

Lord  Street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.     Hampton,  Rev.  H.  M.A.,  3,  Lowther  Cottages,  HoUo- 

way,  London. 
19th  April,1855.   *Harding,  Augustus,  25,  Chapel  Walks,  South  Castle 

Street. 
30th  Dec,  1854.   *Hardman,  J.  W.,  B.A.,  South  Hill  Place, 
p.   6th  Mar.,  1856.     Hardwick,  Charles,  Preston. 

V.  8ch  Nov.,  1849.     Harland,  John,  F.S.A.,  Guardian  Office,  Maii<^ester. 
5th  May,  1853.     Harrison, William,  Rock  Mount,  St.  John*s,Is]e  of  Man. 
12th  Jan.,  1854.     Harmon^  WilUam,  Galligreaves  House,  Blackburn. 
0th  Dec,  1852.   ^Harrison,  Henry  Walter,  5,  Rodney  Street,  and  27, 

Castle  Sti-eet. 
9th  Feb.,  1854.     Harrowhy,  the  Earl  of,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Sandon  Hall, 

Staffordshire,  and  39,  Grosvenor  Square,  London. 

10th  Feb.,  1853.   *Hartley,  Jesse,  Derby  Road.  Bootle,  and  Dock  Office. 

10th  Feb.,  1853.   *Hartleyy  John  Bernard,  Aigbutth,  and  Dock  Office. 

r.  11th  Oct.,  1854.   *Habtnup,  JoHN,F.R.A.S.,Observatory,VicB-PRB6iDEiiT. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.     Hawkins,   Edward,  F.RS.,  V.P.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  BriUsh 

Museum,  Loudon. 
22nd  Sep.,  1854.   *Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  US.  Consulate. 
3rd  May,  1849.   *Hay,  John,  2,  Cable  Street,  and  Parkfield   Cottage, 

Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 
27th  Sep.,  1854    *Healy,  Samuel  R.,  48,  Castle  Street,  and  W^estbank 

House,  Walton. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Heath,  Edward,  Orange  Court,  Castle  Street,  and  St 

Domingo  Grove,  Everton. 
24th  Oct ,  1854.     Heginbottom,  George,  Albert  Terrace,  Asbton-ondei^ 

Lyne. 
nth  May,  1854.     Henderson,  Ebeuezer,  LL.D.,  Greenbank,  St.  H^ens. 
8th  May,  1856.  *Hender8on,  William,  41,  Church  Street 
8th  June,  1654.  'i^Herd,  John,  Brunswick  street. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Herdman,  William  Gawin,  West  Villa,  St  Domingo 

Vale,  Everton. 


HEMBEBS.  XV 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  Sir  Benjamin,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S.,  Clare- 

mont,  Manchester. 
p.  28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heyvfood,  ThomoB,  F.S.A.,  Hope  End,  Ledbury,  Here- 
fordshire. 
H.  Sher.  Lane.  1865-6.  *Heywood,  John  P.,  Brunswick  Street,   and  Norris 

Green,  West  Derby, 
drd  April,  1856.    Hibbert,  Joseph,  Brookbank,  Hyde,  Cheshire. 
p.  4th  Jan.,  1»49.    Hibbert,  Thomas  Doming,  Middle  Temple,  London. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1843.  *Higoin,  Edward,  6,  Sweeting  street  &  Blomfield  House, 

Westbourne  Terrace  North,  Paddington,  London. 
6th  Dec,  1840.  *Higgin,  Thomas,  Tower  Chambers. 
12th  Sep.,  1854.    Higgins,  Rev.  H.  H.,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  Asylum,  Rainhill. 
p.  23rd  Nov.  1848.    Hill,  Rev.  John  Wilbraham,  M. A.,  Waverton,  Cheshire. 
26th  April,  1855.    Hinde,  Rev.  Edmund,  M.A.,  Carrington,  Cheshire. 
p.  8th  Dec,  1851.     Hinde,  John  Hodgson,  9,  SaviUe  Row,  Newcastle-on- 

Tyne,  and  Acton  House,  Felton,  Northumberland. 
11th  May,  1854.  HeHindley,  Edward,  34,  Exchange  Street  East. 
18th  Sept,  1854.  *Hindley,  Rev.  Hugh  Johnson,  S.C.L.,  St.  George's, 

Everton. 
23rd  Sept,  1854.    Hindmarsh,  Fred.,   F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Bucklersbury, 

London* 
16th  Sept,  1854.  *Hodson,  Thomas  L.,  39,  Islington. 
Mayor  Li.  1852- 3.  ^Holme,  Samuel,  Church  Street,  and  Holmestead,  Aig- 

burth, 
24th  Sept,  1854.  *Holt,  William  D.,  23,  Edge  Hill. 
26th  Sept.,  1854.  't'Hore,  Edmund  Joseph,  6,  George's  Dock  Gates. 
20th  Sept.,  1855.  *Horner,  Francis,  33,  Everton  Road. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Horsfall,  Thomas  Berry,  M.P.,  Mill  Bank,  West  Derby. 
14th  April,  1853.  "^Houghton,  Richard,  Crosby. 
p.  8th  Nov.,  1849.  *Howson,  Rev.  John  Saul,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Col- 
legiate Institution. 
Mayor  La.  1849-50.         Howitt,  Thomas,  Lancaster. 

27th  Sept.,  1854.  ♦Hubback,  Joseph,  27,  Lower  Castle  Street,  &  Aigburth 
14th  Sept,  1854.  *Hughes,  Joseph,  2,  Upper  Duke  Street,  and  9,  Brown- 

^  low  Hill. 

J 6th  Sept,  1854.  *Hughes,  J.  B.,  59,  Mill  Street 
6th  April,  1854.    Hughes,  Thomas,  4,  Paradise  Row,  Chester. 
8th  Feb.,  1852.    Hulton,  William  Adams,  Hurst  Grange,  Preston. 
Mayor  C,  1851-2.     Humberston,  Philip  Stapleton,  Chester, 
p.  23rd Nov ,  1848.  *Hume,  Rev.  Abraham,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Corr. 

Mem.  S.A.  Scot,  24,   Clarence   street,    Everton, 
Hon.  Secretary. 
9tb  Feb.,  1854.  *Hunt,  Alfred  W.,  B.A.,  31,  Oxford  street 
9th  Dec,  1852.  ^Hutchison,   Robert,  Tower  Buildings,  and  Canning 

street. 


9th  Oct,  1854.     Ingham,  Rev.  Thomas  Bai'ker,  M.A.,  Rainhill. 

J 

1st  April,  1852.  "KJacob,  John  Gibborn,56,  Church  street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Jacson,  Charles  R.,  Barton  Lodge,  Preston. 


xn  MSXBEBS. 

23id  Not.,  1848.    James,  Rev.  Dayid,  M.A.,  FilJL,  Ph.D.,  Manden, 

Huddersfield. 
23Td  Nov.,  1854.  ^Jeffery,  William  R.,  8,  Montpelier  Terrace,  Upper 

Parliament  street 
I8th  Sept,  1854.  *Johnson,  Henry,  Walton. 
2Srd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Johnson,  John  H.,  7,  Church  street 
8rd  April,  1856.  ^cjones,  Yenerahle  John,  M  Jl.,  Archdeacon  of  Lirer- 

pool,  Waterloo. 
aSrd  Not.,  1848.  4^ Jones,  Alfred,  17,  Qoree  Piazzas. 
28rd  Sept,  1854.  *JoDes,  Edward,  3,  Griufield  Terrace,  Edge  HilL 
8rd  May,  1849.  ^ones,  Morris  Charles,  75,  Shaw  street 
6th  Deo.,  1849.  ^cjones,  Roger  Lyon,  1,  Great  George  Square. 
15th  Sept,  1854.    Jones,  Thomas,  B.A.,  Chetham  Library,  Manchester. 


23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Eendal,  Thomas,  9,  Gambier  Terrace^ 
p.   3rd  May,  1849.    Eendrick,  James,  M.D.,  Warrington. 

let  Feb ,  1840.  *Kilpin,  Thomas  Johnson,  1,  Arrad  street,  Hope  street 


15th  Dec,  1858.  *Lace,  William  Henry,  1,  Union  Court,  Castle  street 

and  Beaconsfield,  Woolton. 
p.  28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Lamb,  David,  Plumpton  Terrace,  29,  Everton  Road. 
14th  Mar.,  1852.  ^Lambert,  David  Howe,  10.  Exchange  Chamb^^ Tithe- 
bam  street,  and  Bedford  street 
Lancashihe,  The  High  Sheriff  of,  Yios-Pbksidxst, 
ex-officio.    (Robert  Needham  Phillips,   Esq.,  the 
Park,  Manchester.) 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Langton,  William,  Manchester. 
2l8t  Sept,  1854.  *Lea,  James,  Surveyor,  Egremont,  Cheshire. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *Ledger,  Reuben,  Knottv  Ash. 
1st  April,  1852.    Lee,  Rev.  Thomas  Falkner,  MA.,  Grammar  School, 

Lancaster. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Legh,  G.  Cornwall,  M.P.,  High  Legh,  Warrington. 
25th  Sept,  1855.  *Liaderdale,  William,  42,  Canning  street 
4th  April,  1850.  *Lilford,  the  Lord,  Oundle,  Northamptonshire,   and 

Grosvenor  Place,  London. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Lingard,  Alexander  Rowsand,  Eastham. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Li8ter,  James,  Union  Bank. 
Mayor  Li,  1851-2.  *Littledale,  Thomas,  Highfield  House,  and   IS,  Ex- 
change Buildings. 
^Liverpool,  The  Mayor  of,  Yice-Presidbnt,  ex  ofido. 
(John   Stewart,  Esq.,  Leigh  Street,  and  Mount 
Pleasant) 
19th  Sept,  1854.  *Living8tone,  Henry  D.,B.A.,  at  Gibbs,  Bright  k  Co/s, 

North  John  street 
14th  Dec,  1848.  *Lloyd,  John  Buck,  Exchange  Alley,  Exchange  street 

West,  and  Aigburth. 
6th  Jan.,  1853.  *Longton,  John,  Breck  Road,  and  Peter  s  Place,  Ram- 
ford  street 
r.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Lordt  Lieut.  WiUiamt  R.N.,  16,  Sandon  street. 
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28rd  Not.,  1648.  ^Lowndes,  Matthew  Dobson,  7,  Brunswick  street,  and 

Edge  Lane. 
14th  April,  1863.    Lyon,  Thomas  Henry,  Appleton  Hall,  Warrington. 
6th  Dec.,  1849.    Lyon,  Thomas,  Appleton  Hall,  Warrington. 

M 

2l8t  Sep.,  1854.  *MacIlyeen,   Alexander,    Principal  of   the  Liyerpool 

Institute,  Sandon  Terrace. 
8rd  March,  1858.  4cMacintybb,  Peter,  M.D.,  128,  Duke  street 
dth  Dec,  1855.  *Macfie,  David  Johnson,  1,  Bachelor  street. 
27th  Sep.,  1854.  *Macfie,  K.  A.,  72,  Upper  Parliament  street. 
16th  Sc^.,  1854.    Mackreth,  Bey.  Thomas,  B.D.,  Halton  Bectory,  Lan- 
caster. 
5th  May,  1853.  ^Macrae,  John  Wrigley,  Edge  Lane,  and  22,  Hackin's 

Hey. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Macrorie,  Dayid,  M.D.,  126,  Duke  street 
Srd  Jan.,  1849.    Manchester,  the  Lord  Bishop  of,  Sedgley  Hall,  Man- 
chester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Markland,  James  Heywood,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 

Bath. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Mar8den,  George,  Vernon  Prioiy,  Edge  Hill. 
p.   5th  June,  1851.    Mabsh,  John  Fitchett,  Fairfield  House,  Warrington. 
9th  Mar.,  1854.  *Mason,  William  Ithell,  14,  Lower  Hope  Place. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Mather,  Daniel,  58,  Mount  Pleasant 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  "I^Mather,  John,  58,  Mount  Pleasant 
p.  23Td  Nov.,  1848.  *Mayeb,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  M.R.AsiatS.,  F.E.S.,  F.R.S. 

North.  Antiq.  Copenhagen,  Hon.  Mem.  SS.  Antiq., 
Normandy,  TOuest,  the  Morini ;  de  la  Soci6te 
d'Emulation,   Abbeville,    &c.,    68,    Lord    street, 

GUBATOB. 

7th  Feb.,  1850.    Mayer,  Samuel,  Newcastle-under-Lyne. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *M*Quie,  Peteb  Robinson,  Low  Hill,  and  20,  Water 

street 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *M*Viccar,    Duncan,   Abercromby    Terrace,    and    7, 

Exchange  Buildings. 
24th  May,  1855.    Melling,  Thomas,  G.E.,  Rainhill. 
p.   6th  Dec.,  1849.  't^Middleton,  James,  F.S.A.,  Grecian  Terrace,  Everton. 
p.  dlst  Dec,  1854.  *Milner,  William,  2,  Downshire  Terrace,  Upper  Parlia- 
ment street,  and  6,  Lord  street 
Mayor  Li ,  1848-9.  '('Moore,  John  Bramley,  M.P.,  Hon.  Mem.  Archseological 

Association,  Garioca  Lodge,  Aigburth,  and  Orange 
Gourt,  Gastle  street. 
2drd  Nov.,  1848.  *Moobe,  Thomas,  32,  Ghapel  Walks,  and  10,  Beaufort 

Terrace,  Seacombe,  Gheshire. 
p.    8th  Nov.,  1849.  "t^MooBE,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  25,  Newbie  Terrace,  Ever- 
ton, LiBBABIAN. 

p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Mortimer,  William  Williams,  Gity  Walls,  Chester. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Moss,  Rev.  John  James,  M.A.,  Upton,  Gheshire. 

7th  Mar.,  1850.  *Mott,  Albert  J.,  21,  South  Gastle  street,  and  Orchard 

Hev,  Preston  Road,  Walton. 
18th  Sep.,  1854.  *Mott  Charles  Grey,  7,  Argyle  street,  Birkenhead,  and 

2,  Parliament  Terrace,  Upper  Parliament  street 
19th  Sep.,  1854.  *Mu8ker,  Roger  Melling,  Walton. 


XTIU  IIEMBEBS. 
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2drd  Nov.,  1848.  i^Neill,  Hugh,  F.R.A.S.,  115,  Mount  Pleasant 
6th  Dec,  1856.  *Newtx)n,  John,  1&,  West  Derby  street 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Nicholson,  James,  F.S.A.,  Thelwall  Hall,  Wazrington. 

25th  Sep.,  1854.  *Nisbett,  William,  Church  street,  Egremont 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *North,  Alfred,  33,  Huskisson  street 

29th  Sep.,  1854.  ^Nottingham,  John,  M.D.,  18,  Roscommon  street 

13th  Dec,  1854.     Nuttall,  Thomas,  F.L.S.,  Nut  Grove,  Bainhill. 

O 

2nd  Jan.,  1851.    Oaies,  Gapt.  W.  O^  Cavendish  Place,  Bath, 
p.  6th  Dec,  1849.    Ormerod,  George,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A-,  F.G.S.,  Sed- 

buiy  Park,  Chepstow. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Osborne,  John  James,  Macclesfield. 
8rd  Jan.,  1850.  *Overend,  James,  45,  Hope  street 


23rd  Nov..  1848.  *Paris,  Thomas  Jeremiah,  68,  Lord  street. 
3rd  Jan.,  1850.  ^Parker,  Charles  Stewart,  Bank  ChamberB,  Cook  street 
1st  May,  1856.     Parr,  Rev.  H.,  Vicarage,  Taunton. 
7th  Mar.,  1850.    Patten,  John  Wilson,  M.P.,  Bank  Hall,  Wairington. 
2nd  Nov.,  1854.    Patterson,  Andrew,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Institution,  Manchester. 
9th  Oct.,  1854.  ^Peacock,  John,  2,  Chapel  street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pedder,  Edward,  Ashton  Park,  Preston. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pedder,  Richard,  Stanley  Terrace,  Preston. 
8th  Dec,  1851.    Perrin,  Joseph,  The    Crescent,  Levenahulme,  Man- 
chester, 
p.  6th  Jan.,  1849.  *Picton,  James  AUanson,  F.S.A.,  19,  Clayton  square, 

and  Sandy  Knowe,  Wavertree. 
10th  Sept,  1854.  *Picton,  John,  65,  Hunter  street 
6th  Dec,  1849.  ^Pierce,  George  Massey,  4,  EKchange  Alley,  and  Linacre 

Marsh. 
3rd  May,  1849.    Pierpoint,  Benjamin,  Warrington. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pilkmgton,  James,  M.P.,  Park  Place,  Blackburn. 
10th  Feb.,  1853.    Piatt,  Robert,  Dean  Water,  Handforth,  Manchester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Pog|^i,  Rev.  Dominica  Joseph,  D.D.,  New  Brighton 

College,  Cheshire. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *Poolb,  John,  23,  Oxford  street 

29th  Dec,  1854.    Porter,  Rev.  Jas.,  M.A.,  St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
Mayor  M.,  1649  52.     Potter,  Sir  John,  Kt,  Manchester. 

1st  Sept,  1854.    Preston,  Rev.  G.,  M.A.,  Grammar  School,  WhaUey. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  ^Preston-,  William,  13,  Vernon  street,  and  Rock  House, 

West  Derby  Road. 

R 

9th  Mar.,  1854.  *Radcliffe,  John,  Eaton  Cottage,  Knotty  Ash,  and  4, 

Water  street. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Raines,  Rev.  Canon,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Milnrow Parsonage, 

Rochdale. 


MEMBEBB.  XIX 

P.  16th  Sept,  1854.  'I'Bamsat,  Hxy.  Abtsur,  M.A.,  Hayman's  Green,  West 

Derby. 
2drd  Sept,  1654.  *Ratbbone,  William,  24,  Water  street,  and  Greenbank, 

Wavertree. 
21st  Sept,  1854.  *Rawlins,  Ghas.  Ed.,  jun.  28,  Temple  Street,  and    4, 

Windermere  Terrace,  Prince's  Park 
15tb  Mar.,  1849.    Rawlinson,  Robert,  C.£.,  F.G.S,  34,  Parliament  street, 

Westminster. 
13th  Sept,  1854.  *BayneB,  James  Trevelyan,  87, Old  Hall  street,  and  Hock 

Park,  Bock  Ferry. 
23rd  Nor.,  1848.  ^Beay,  James,    Guardian    Office,    Commerce    Court, 

Lord  street 
23rd  Not.,  1848.  *Beay,  Thomas,  87,  Church  street 
29th  Dec,  1854.  *Hee8,  WUliam,  28,  West  Derby  street. 
7th  Mar.,  1850.  ^Richardson,  Samuel,  102,  Pembroke  Place. 
1st  Feb.,  1855.  4cRimmer,  Henry  Geo.,  28,  Breckfield  Road  south. 
15th  Not.,  1855.     Roberts,  Thomas,  Kyffin,  St  Asaph. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Roberts,  William  John,  Cross  Mount,  Aughton. 

14th  Dec,  1848.  'I'Robin,  John,  Chapel  Walks,  South  Castle  Street,  and 

Grove  Hill,  West  Kirby,  Cheshire. 
20th  Dec,  1855.    Robin,  Rev.  P.  R.,  M.A.,  titamston,  Birkenhead. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Robinson,  Charles  Backhouse,  12,  Myrtle  Street,  and 

Matilda  Grove,  Aigburth. 
8th  Mar.,  1853.    Robinson,  John,  Westheld,  Huddersfield. 
p.  3rd  May,  1849.    Robson,  John,  M.D.,  Warrington. 

3rd  Jan.,  1850.  4<Ronald,  Robert  Wilson,  Dale  street 
14th  April,  1858.  ♦Ryder,  Thomas  Bromfield,  2,  Elliott  Street,  Clayton 

Square. 
25th  Sept,  1854.     Rylands,  Peter,  Warrington. 
p.  13th  Dec,  1854.    Rylands,  Thomas  Glazebrook,  Warrington. 

S 

6th  Dec,  1855.  *Sandbach,  W.  R.,  Bank  Buildings,  Cook  street,  and 

The  Cottage,  Aigburth. 
p.  19th  Sept.,  1854.    Sansom,  Rev.  John,  B.A.,  Buslingthorpe    Rectory, 

near  Wragby,  Lincolnshire. 
p.    7th  Sept,  1851.  *Sansom,  Thomas,  A.L.S.,  F.B.S.E.,  Local  Secretary  of 

the  Botan.  Soc,  London,  33,  Everton  Road. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Scholefield,  Henry  D.,  M.D.,  14,  Hamilton  square, 

Birkenhead. 
8th  Jan  ,  1852.     Sharp,  John,  The  Hermitage,  Lancaster. 
2nd  June,  1853.    Sharp,  William,  102,  Piccadilly,  London. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Sharpe,  Edmund,  M.A.,  Coedfa,  Llanwrst,  N.  Wales. 
25th  Sept,  1854.  *Shaw,  James,  4,  Queen  square. 
1st  Dec,  1855.  *Shawe,  J.  R.,  Arrowe  Hall,  Cheshii-e. 
7th  Feb.,  1850.  *Sherlock,  Cornelius,  22,  King  street 
Mayor  L&,  1851-2.    Sherson,  John  Herdman,  Lancaster. 
3rd  May,  1849.    Shute,  Robert,  Crediton,  Devon. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Simpson,  Rev.  Samuel,  M.A.,  Doi^las,  Isle  of  Man. 
2drd  Nov.  ,1848.    Skaife,  Thomas, Yanburgh  House,  Blackheatb,  London. 
21s>t  Sept.,  1854.    Skelton,  William,  Bruch  Hall,  Warrington. 


XX  HEMBEB8. 

2nd  May,  1850.  *8ndth,  James,  Brunswick  Dock,  and  Seaforth. 
80th  Dec,  1854.  *Smith,  John  Peter  Georpe,  Borough  Bank,  Water 

street,  and  Spring  Bank,  Breck  Koad. 
16th  Sept,  1854.    Smith,  John,  Macclesfield. 

6th  Jan.,  1853    *Smith,  Willi  im  Penn,  26,  Hanover  street 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Snowball,  J.   G.,  16,  Castle  street,  and  11,  Upper 

Canning  street 
2nd  Nov ,  1854.    Stainer,  William,  Erskine  street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
8rd  Jan.,  1856.     Stauiforth,  Bev.  Thomas,  Storrs,  Windermere. 
13th  Dec,  1855.     Steiner,  F.,  Hjndbum,  Accrington. 
80th  Dec,  1854.  *Stewart,  James  Gordon,  8,  West  Deiby  street 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Stewart,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  Sandown  Park, West  Derby. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.     Stewart.  Rev.  William.  M.A.,  The  Parsonage,  Hale. 
6th  June,  1850.  *Stock,  John,  7,  Exchange  Buildings,  and  Westdale, 

Waveitree. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.   *Stonehouse,  James,  9.  Christian  street  North,  Ercrton. 
8th  Nov.,  1849.  *Stuart,  William,  1,  Rumford  Plaee,  and  SpiingfieW 

House,  Knot^^  Ash. 
5th  June,  1851      Stubbs,  Joseph,  Park  Place,  Frodsham. 
25th  Sep.,  1854.  *Sumners,  Henry,  Colquitt  street 
21st  Sept,  1854.  *Sarr,  John,  Everton  valley. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Sutton,  Hugh  Gaskell,  Exchange  Court,  Exchange 

Street  East,  and  Woodend,  Aigburth. 
4th  Mar.,  1852.  ^Sykes,  James,  Colonial  Buildings,  34,  Dale  street,  and 

Breck  House,  Poulton-le-fylde. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Sweetlove,  John,  M.R.S.L.,  41,  £dward  square,  Ken 

sington,  London. 


p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Thom,  Rev.  David,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  28,  Erskine  street, 

Vice-President. 
p.    8th  Dec,  1851.    Thornber,  Rev.  William,  B  A.,  Blackpool. 
13th  Sept.,  1854.  *Thomely,  Samuel,  22,  Clarence  street. 
8th  Dec.,  1851.  *Tinne,  John  A.,  F.R.G.S.,  13,  Bank  Chambers,  Cook 

street,  and  Briarley,  Aigburth. 
Mayor  Li.  1854-55.  =4«Tobin,  James  Aspinall,  South  John  street. 
14th  Dec,  1848.    Tobin,  Sir  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  Ballincollig,  Cork. 
22nd  Sep.,  1854.    Topham,  Thomas,  Castle  street,  Chester. 
8th  Jan.,  1852.  *Torr,  John,  15,  Exchange  Buildings,  and  Eastham. 
5th  Dec,  1850.  *Tucker,  Robert,  11,  North  View,  Edge  Hill. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Tudor,  Richard  A.,  M.R.C.S.,  Church  View,  Bootie. 
14th  April,  1853.  *Tumer,  Charles,  4,  Lancelot's  Hey,  and  Dingle  Hew. 
27th  Sep.,  1854.  *Tumer,  John  Hayward,  52,  Rodney  street 
6tb  Dec,  1849.    Tumor,  Edward,  High  street,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire 
20th  Dec,  1855.  *Tumer,  William,  Jun.,  Stourton,  Cheshire. 

U 

8th  Mar.,  1854.  *Underwood,   Rev.   Charles  W.,  M.A..  Vice-Princir*! 

Collegiate  Institution. 
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28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Varty,  Thomas,  Walpole  Villa,  Fairfield,  and  Lime 

street. 
14th  April,  1858.  ^Yose,  James,  M.D.,  5,  Gambier  Terrace,  Hope  street. 

W 

Myr.  C.  1888-89, 48^9.    Walker,  Sir  Edward  Samuel,  Berry  Hill,  Mansfield, 

Notts. 
6th  Mar.,  1851.    Warburton,  Rowland  Eyles   Egerton,    Arley    Hall, 

Cheshire. 
17th  May,  1855.  *Warburton,  Thomas,  122,  Falkner  street 
6th  June,  1860.  ^Waterhouse,  Sebastian,  18,  Percy  street 
26th  Sept,  1854.  *Watling,  J.  W.  H.,  Wavertree. 
2nd  May,  1850.     Way,  Albert,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Wonham  Manor,  Reigate, 

Surrey. 
1st  Feb.,  1849.  *Webster,  George,  6,  York  Buildings,  Sweeting  street, 

and  7,  Northumberland  Terrace,  Everton. 
drd  Jan.,  1856.    Welton,  Thos.  A., F.S.S.,  147, Fenchurch  street,  London, 
let  Feb.,  L849.  *  WJdtehead,  James  Wright,  Orange  Court,  Castle  street, 

and  15,  Duke  street.  Edge  Hill. 
2nd  June,  1858.  *  Whitley,  George,  5,  Clayton  square,  and  Spital. 
9th  Oct.,  1854.    Whitley,  Rev.  John,  M,A.,  Newton  Rectory ,WaTrington 
6th  June,  1850.    Whitley,  Rev.  William,  B.A.,  Catsclough,  Winsford, 

Cheshire. 
F.  80th  Nov.  1854.    Wilkinson,  Thomas  Turner,  F.R.A.S.,  Corr.  Mem.  lit. 

and  Phil.  Soo.  Manch.,  Burnley. 
14th  Sept,  1854.  *Willink,  Rev.  Arthur,  M.A.,  St.  Paul's,  Tranmere. 
8th  Jan.,  1852.  *Willoughby,  Edward  G.,  Marine  Cottage,  Tranmere. 
6th  Dec.,  1855.    Wilson,  G.  F.,  F.R.S.,  Belmont,  Yauxhall,  London. 
28rdNov ,  1848.  *Winstanley,  Samuel  T.,  Church  street. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Wood,  Venerable  Isaac,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Chester, 

The  Vicarage,  Middlewich. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Wood,  Isaac  Moreton,  M.A.,  Middlewich. 
9th  Feb.,  1854.    Wood,  Samuel,  F.S.A.,  The  Abbey,  Shrewsbury. 
10th  Feb.,  1853.  *Wood,  Thomas,  B.A.,  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 
7th  May,  1851.  *Woodhouse,  John  George,  47,  Henry  street. 
8rd  Oct,  1854.    Woolnough,    Rev.    Edward,    Northenden    Rectory, 

Stockport 
80th  Dec,  1854.    Worthy,  George  Smith,  Bristol. 
5tb  May,  1853.  *Wylie,    Alexander    Henry,     Union    Court,    Castle 

street 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

6&  Feb.,  1851.    Akerman,  John  Yonge,  Sec.  S.A. ;  Hon.  M.R.S.L. ; 

F.S.A.  Newcastle;  F.R.S.  of  Nordiem  Antiquaries ; 
Corr.  Mem.  SS.  Antiq.  Scot  France,  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, Rome ;  Hon.  Mem.  Roy.  Acad.,  Stockholm ; 
Somerset  House,  London. 
27th  Sept,  1854.    Babington,  Charles  Cardale,  MA.,  F.R.S.,  St  John's 

CoUege,  Cambridge. 


XXU  MEMBEBS. 

P.  13th  Nov.,  1851.    Bell,  William,  Ph.D.,  1ft,  Wohum  Buildings,  Euston 

square,  London. 
6ih  Feb.,  1851.    Blaauw,  William  Heniy,  M  A.,  F.S.A.,  3,  Queen  Anne 

street,  London,  and  Beechland,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.     Boileau,  Sir  John  P.,  Bart,  F.R.S.,  F.SJl.,  Ketteiing- 

hfun   Hall,   Wyndham,  Norfolk,  and  20,  Upper 
Brook  street,  Orosvenor  Square,  London. 
27th  Sept.,  1854.     Brewster,  Sir  David,  K.H.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R,SS.L. 

&£.,Hon.  M.R.LA.,  St  Andiews,  N.B.,  and  Al- 
lerby,  Roxburghshire. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.      Charlton,    Edward,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  Newc,    7,  Eldon 

square,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
p.   1st  Feb.,  1855.      Clarke,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 
8th  Jan.,  1852.      De  Perthes,  J.  Boucher,  de  Crevecoeur,  Chevalier  des 

ordres  de.Malte  et  de  Legion  d'honneur,membrodes 
diverses  Societes  Savantes,  Abbeville. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.      Duncan,  Philip  B.,  D.C.L.,  Oxford. 
27th  Sept,  1854.     Gray,  John  Edward,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  FJI.G.S., 

President  of   the  Botau.  Soc,.  British  Museom, 
London. 
27th  Sept,  1854.     Latham,  R.  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  22,  Upper  South- 
wick  street,  London. 
601  Dec,  1849.      Londesborough,  The  Lord,  E.O.H.,  F.R.S.,  F.SA., 

President  of  the  Numismatic  Society,  Grimston. 
Tadcaster,  and  8,  Carleton  House,  Terrace,  London. 
9th  Dec,  1852.    MacAdam,  Robert,  18,  College  square,  Belfast 
27th  Sept,  1854.     Murchison,    Sir    Roderick   Impey,    G.C.St.S.,   MA., 

D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  V.P.  R.  Geogr.  S, 
Hon.  M.R.I.A.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  Trust  Brit 
Mus. ;  Hon.  Mem.  Acadd.  St  Petersburgh,  Berlin, 
Copenhagen ;  Corr.  Mem.  Inst  France,  te.,  16, 
Belgrave  square,  Loudon. 
27th  Sept,  1854.     Owen,  Richard,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R  S.,  F.L  S.,  F.G.S.. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London, 
p.  7th  May,  1851.      Pidgeon,  Henry  Clarke,  8,  Westboume  Yillas,  Harrow 

Road,  London.     [London  Secretaj^.] 
27th  Sept,  1854.    Phillips,  John,  MA.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Magdalen  Bridge 

Oxford. 
27th  Sept,  1854.    Rosse,    the    Earl   of,  K.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.SX, 

F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  BiiT  Castle,  Parsonatown,  Ireland. 
27th  Sept,  1854.    Sabine,  Colonel  Edwaid,    R.A.,  D.C.L.,  Treas.   and 

V.P.  R.S.,   F.R.A.S.,  13,  Ashley   Place,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  and  Woolwich. 
27th  Sept,  1854.     Sedgwick,  Rev.  Adam,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.8.,  F.R.A.S.. 

Hon.  M.RI.A.,  Woodwardine  Lecturer,    Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Smith,  Charles  Roach,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Mem.  SS.  Antiq 

France,  Copenhagen,  Norm  and  v,  Scotland,  Spain, 
Newcastle,  the  Morini,  Abbeville,  Picardy,  Wies- 
baden, Luxemburg,  Treves,  Touraine,  Ac,  T^nple 
Place,  Strood,  Kent 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Tumbull,  William  B.D.D.,   F.S.A.,  Scot,  3,    Stone 

Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London. 
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6th  Feb.,  1861    Turner, Dawson, F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  Hon.  M.RJ.A., 

M.B.Q.L.,  Acadd.  Caes.  Nat.  Cur.  et  Reg.  So,  Holm. 
Socius ,  Lee  Cottage,  Old  Brorapton,  and  Athe 
nsBum  Club,  London. 

27th  Sept,  1854.    Whewell,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.S., 

Hon.  M.R.I.A.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,Cambridge. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Williams,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  Llanymowddwy,  Dinas 

Mowddwy. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Willis,  Rev.  Robert,  M.A.,  F.R  S.,  Jacksonian  Pro- 
fessor, Caius*  College,  Cambridge. 

27th  Sept.,  1854.  Wright,  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  M.R.S.L.,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  France ;  Corresp.  Mem.  Soc. 
Antiq.  Normandy;  of  the  Roy.  Soc.  Northern 
Antiqs.  Copenhagen,  of  Soc.  Antiqs.  Scotland; 
and  of  Comma  appointed  by  French  Gov.  for  pub- 
lication of  Histor  Mon.,  &c. ;  14,  Sydney  s^eet, 
Brompton,  London. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE   LAWS. 

Resident  ^  Members  shall  pay  to  the  Society  One  Guinea  annually,  due  in 
adrance,  on  the  18ih  of  October.  Non-resident  Members  shall  pay,  in  like 
manner,  Half  a  Guinea.    Ti. 

Any  Member  whose  payments  are  not  in  arrear,  may  become  a  Life-Member, 
bj  pacing  ten  annual  subscriptions  in  one  sum.    yii. 
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ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  WESTERN  PORTION 

OP  THE   ANCIENT   KINGDOM   OF  NORTHUMBERLAND, 

DOWN  TO  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST. 

By  John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq. 
(Bbad  oh  thb  3bo  and  17th  or  Jaruabt,  1856.) 


The  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  in  its  integrity,  comprised  the  entire 
district  which  lies  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Hamber  to  the  South,  and 
the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth  to  the  North.  The  Northern  limits  have 
never  been  disputed,  and,  although  Dr.  Whitaker  has  suggested  that  the 
Ribble,  rather  than  the  Mersey,  formed  its  South-western  boundary,  we 
have  on  the  other  side  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
that  Manchester,  seated  on  the  latter  river,  was  subject  to  the  Northumbrian 
kings,  not  only  during  the  early  preponderance  of  that  state,  but  almost  to 
the  dose  of  its  existence,  a  century  after  the  other  members  of  the  Heptarchy 
were  absorbed  in  the  monarchy  of  Egbert.  "  In  the  year  0^3,**  we  read 
that  *'  King  Edward  commanded  a  body  of  Mercians  to  take  possession  of 
Manchester,  in  Northumberland,  and  to  repair  and  occupy  it."  To  the 
South-east,  the  Humber  furnished  both  a  limit  and  a  name  to  this  extensive 
territory. 

If  history  had  been  altogether  silent,  the  nomenclature  of  the  district 
would  of  itself  afford  sufficient  evidence  that  a  people  speaking  a  language 
radicallj  different  from  the  Saxon,  were  its  earliest  colonists.  It  is  true, 
that  in  the  names  of  the  towns  and  villages,  we  generally  find  indications 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  etymology,  and  such  we  should  expect  to  be  the  case 
from  our  experience  in  all  parallel  instances.  Wherever  a  new  people  settle, 
thej  invariably  give,  to  their  acquired  abodes,  names  which  are  significant  in 
their  own  language ;  and  the  more  complete  the  extermination  or  subjection 
of  their  predecessors,  the  more  imiversal  the  change  of  topographical 


designatioii.  It  extends,  indeed,  not  merely  to  the  bamlets  which  thej 
occupy,  but  to  the  fields  which  they  till,  and  to  the  hiU-sides  where  their 
flocks  are  depastured.  If  we  go  beyond  this,  and  inquire  amongst  the 
rugged  mountains,  the  crags,  the  caverns,  and,  above  all,  the  rivers,  we 
invariably  meet  with  traces  of  the  earlier  inhabitants.  Throughout  the 
ancient  limits  of  Northumbria,  whilst  the  towns  and  villages  remind  us  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  settlement,  or  the  more  recent  domination  of  the  Danes, 
the  rivers  and  bolder  features  of  the  country  reveal,  in  their  names,  the  antient 
haunts  of  a  Celtic  people.  If,  in  other  districts  of  Britain,  the  traces  of  this 
primsBval  race  are  fainter  uncertain  (which,  however,  I  must  not  be  undeistood 
to  affirm),  the  case  is  fiEu:  otherwise  here.  In  the  rivers  especially,  whether 
they  fall  into  the  Western  or  Ea^m  sea,  in  the  Clyde,  the  Eden,  and  the 
Lune,  equally  with  the  Tweed,  the  Tyne,  and  the  Ouse,  we  have  indisputable 
remains  of  a  Celtic  language. 

Whatever  mixture  of  race  took  place  previous  to  Csesar*s  invasion, 
between  the  Britons  and  their  continental  neighbours,  was  confined,  as  far 
as  our  information  extends,  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  island — ^if,  indeed, 
even  here  the  intruders  were  not  descended  from  the  same  stock  as  those 
amongst  whom  they  established  themselves.  That  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaul  were  of  the  same  lineage  as  the  Britons  has  never  been 
questioned  ;  but  the  more  recent  settlers  in  this  island  were  derived  from 
the  Belgic,  as  distinguished  firom  the  Celtic  portion  of  that  oountzy,  and 
Caesar  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  the  best  informed  of  the  Belgian  people, 
that  the  latter  were  the  descendants  of  a  band  of  adventurers  who  had 
emigrated  in  comparatively  recent  times  from  the  German  banks  of  the 
Bhine.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  strict  accuracy  of  this  account ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  Caesar,  who  was  no  critical  ethncdogist, 
accepted  this  fact  as  a  proof  of  identity  of  race  between  the  Belgians  and 
the  Germans.  We  know,  however,  that  the  tribes  who  were  familii^r  to 
Caesar  as  Germans,  and  whom  we  still  recognize  as  such,  were  not  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Germany,  but  that  that  vast  territory,  extending  to 
the  sources  of  the  Danube,  was  possessed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  by  the 
same  Celtic  race  who  occupied  Gaul  and  all  Western  Europe,  to  Uie  con- 
fines of  the  Cynetm.  Even  in  Caesar's  time  the  Germans  were  but  recent 
colonists  in  their  adopted  country,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Beig» 
were  the  last  remnants  of  the  original  Celtic  population  of  Germany,  and 
were  driven  across  the  Rhine  by  the  invading  Germans,  than  that  Uier 


were  themselves  a  portion  of  the  invading  host.  It  is  suffidentlj  wonderful 
that  a  district  so  wide  as  Germany  should  have  been  occupied  in  a  oom- 
pexativelj  short  period  by  a  people  previously  unknown  to  the  civilized 
worid,  without  assigning  to  them  a  third  of  Gaul  also,  separated  as  it  is 
from  their  actual  conquests  by  so  formidable  a  natural  barrier  as  the  Rhine. 
Even,  however,  admitting  the  German  origin  of  the  Belgse,  and  their 
amalgamation  with  the  maritime  tribes  of  Southern  Britain,  still,  in  the 
district  immediately  under  consideration,  the  Celtic  blood  remained  unaffected 
by  foreign  alliances,  when  the  expedition  of  Csesar  directed  attention  to 
an  island  previously  almost  unknown  to  geographers  beyond  its  name. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  exclusively  Celtic  character  of  the  population  was  considerably 
modified ;  first  by  the  settiement  of  Roman  citizens  either  holding  official 
appointments  or  engaged  in  commerce ;  secondly,  and  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  from  the  legionaiy  and  auxiliary  forces  quartered  in  the  island.     If 
the  auxiliary  troops  had  been  solely  or  chiefly  derived  from  one  province 
of  the  empire,  there  is  no  question  that  their  long  residence  amongst  a 
subject  people  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  introduce  their  own  customs, 
arts,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  language,  amongst  the  general  popula- 
tion ;  but  so  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  amongst  the  garrisons 
scattered  over  the  island  we  find  representatives  of  almost  every  nation 
which  owed  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  the  influence  of  each  corps  must 
either  have  been  purely  local,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  whole  must 
have  merged  their  provincial  peculiarities  in  their  acquired  characteristics 
as  Roman  soldiers.     In  this  way,  the  tendency  of  this  vast  military  estab- 
lishment  was  to  eflect  the  complete  Romanization  of  the  British  people. 
An  idea  has  indeed  been  put  forth  by  some  writers  that  an  element  of 
Saxon,  or  at  least  of  German,  nationality  was  predominant  amongst  the 
aoziHary  forces ;  but  this  has  been  advanced  without  due  consideration  of 
the  aathentic  documentary  information  which  we  possess  on  this  subject 
In  the  Notitia  we  have  a  complete  list  of  aU  the  garrisons  in  Britain. 
Exdnding  the  legionaiy  troops,  we  find  eight  garrisons  of  auxiliaries  under 
the  command  of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  of  which  two  only  wero  Ger- 
mans, a  troop  of  Tungrecani  at  Dover,  and  a  cohort  of  Yetasii  at  Reculver. 
Under  the  Duke  of  Britain  we  find  thirty-six,  of  which  not  more  than  three 
were  Germans,  the  first  cohort  of  the  Batavians,  the  first  cohort  of  Tungri, 
and  the  first  cohort  of  Frixagi,  if,  indeed,  the  last  were  Germans,  but  their 


nationalify  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Of  the  other  garrisons  under  the 
Duke  of  Britain,  thirteen  were  either  not  deriTed  exdusively  from  any 
particular  locality,  or  their  country  cannot  he  determined.*  The  remaining 
twenty  are  derived  from  no  fewer  than  ten  distinct  provinces  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  and  as  the  whole  were  quartered  in  the  district  now  under  con- 
sideration, it  may  he  well  to  mention  the  numher  from  each,  viz. :  six 
from  Belgium,!  and  two  from  the  other  provinces  of  Gaul,^  five  &om  Spain,§ 
two  from  Dalmatia,!!  and  one  each  from  Pannonia,ir  Dacia,*'*'  Thrace,-H 
Mauritania, tt  and  Sarmatia.§§  These  garrisons  were  not  mere  moveahle 
forces,  suhject  at  any  time  to  he  transferred  from  one  station  to  another, 
hut  rather  military  colonies  which  occupied  the  same  position  for  ages,  as 
appears  from  numerous  inscriptions  commemorating  the  same  troop  or 
cohort,  resident  in  the  same  locality  during  a  long  series  of  years.  Whether 
each  company  was  recruited  from  the  colony  of  which  it  was  the  nucleus, 
or  hy  drafts  from  the  province  to  which  it  originally  helonged,  or  hy  indis- 
criminate enlistment  from  any  quarter,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  deter- 
mine ;  neither  do  we  know  whether  the  officers,  as  well  as  the  men,  were 
provincials,  or  whether,  like  our  own  Indian  Army,  the  officers  belonged  to 
the  parent  state,  the  men  to  the  provinces,  or  if  any  general  rule  prevailed 
on  this  head ;  and  yet  all  these  aro  considerations  which  would  materially 
affect  the  social  position  not  only  of  the  colony  but  of  the  district  in  which 
it  was  situated.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
auxiliary  forces  were  withdrawn  with  the  legionary  from  Britain,  when  the 


*  Equites  Catafractarii.  Ala  Prima  Herculea. 

Nnmeras  Vigilum.  Ala  SaYiniaoa. 

Numeras  Ezploratorum.  Ala  Petriana. 

Numeros  Directoram.  Numeras  Pacensiom. 

Numems  Defensorom.  Numeras  Longovicariffliim. 

Numeras  Superrenientum.  Cohors  prima  ComoTioram. 
Cohors  prima  MUsk  Classica. 

f  Numeras  Nerriorum.  Cohors  secimda  LiEkgonnnu 

Cohors  tertia  Nerriorum.  Cohors  quarta  Lingonum. 

Cohors  sexta  Nerriorum.  Cohors  prima  Morinorum. 

I  Cohors  quarta  Gallurum.  Numeras  Solensium. 

§  Cohors  prima  Hispanorum.  Ala  secunda  Astoram. 

Numeras  Barcarioram  Tigrenidum.  Cohors  prima  Asturnm. 
Ala  prima  Asturum. 

II  Equites  DalmatSB.  Cohors  secunda  Dalmatarum. 

%  Equites  Ciispiani.  **  Cohors  prima  MUn  Baconim. 

f  f  Cohors  secunda  Thracum. 

}}  Nnmeras  Maurinoram.  §§  Cuneus  Sarmatarum. 


Bomans  relinquished  the  sovereignty  of  the  island ;  many  garrisons  were 
no  doubt  overwhekned  and  annihilated,  especially  on  the  frontier,  by  the 
northern  barbarians,  and  many  were  probably  merged  in  the  general  popu  • 
latbn,  with  whom  they  must,  from  long  residence  and  frequent  alliances, 
have  become  identified  in  interest  and  feelings. 

All  these  considerations  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  on  the 
termination  of  the  Boman  power  the  original  Celtic  element  was  still 
predominant  in  the  population,  mixed  indeed  with  many  others  by  a 
Tarietj  of  foreign  connections,  and  improved  cuid  refined  by  contact  with 
the  Boman  citizens.  The  presence  of  a  Belgian  corps  in  one  locality,  of  a 
Spanish  in  another,  and  of  a  German  in  a  third,  would,  to  some  extent, 
alter  the  provincial  characteristics  in  each,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
materially  to  affect  the  national  character  of  the  Briton  civilized  by  the 
Roman*  or  in  the  appropriate  phrase,  which  has  been  generally  adopted, 
the  Bomanized-Briton. 

The  Saxons  are  known  to  us  by  name  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 

about  A.D.    L20,  but  they  were  then  an   obscure  tribe,  sharing,   with 

seven  others,  the  contracted  territory  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese ;  and  more 

than  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  before  they  did  anything  to  merit  the 

notice  of  historians.     In  the  year  Q'87,  we  read  of  a  confederacy  of  Saxons 

and  Franks,  who  had  made  themselves  so  formidable  by  their  incursions 

on  the  coasts  of  Belgium  and  Armorica,  that  a  Boman  fieet  was  stationed 

at  Boulogne  to  check  their  piracies,  and  the  celebrated  Carausius,  who 

afterwards  assumed  the  purple  in  Britain,  was  appointed  to  the  command. 

The  shores  of  Britain  were  before  long  subjected  to  similar  devastations, 

and  an  officer  was  appointed,  with  the  title  of  Coimt  of  the  Maritime  Tract, 

whose  special  duty  was  to  defend  the  Southern  and  Eastern  coasts  from 

the  barbarians.    In  the  year  B67,  the  Count  of  the  Maritime  Tract  was 

slain,  together  with  his  brother-officer,  the  Duke  of  Britain,  in  an  incursion 

of  the  Picts  and  Scots.     The  Saxons  do  not,  at  that  period,  occur  amongst 

the  inTaders  of  Britain,  but  they  made  a  simultaneous  movement  against 

the  shores  of  Gbtul,  which  added  to  the  perplexities  of  the  Roman  Emperor, 

Yalentinian,  and  might  even  have  been  fatal  to  his  power,  but  for  the 

vigorous  measures  taken  by  his  General,  Theodosius. 

The  title  given  to  the  guardian  of  the  sea-coast  in  the  Notitia  is  "  Count 
of  the  Saxon  Shore,'*  and  the  garrisons  under  his  cgmm^nd  extended  from 
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Ljme  in  Dorsetshire,  to  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  between  which  points  one 
legion  and  eight  bodies  of  auxiliaries  were  stationed  in  strong  positions. 

Whilst  the  imperial  government  contmued,  and  these  garrisons  were 
maintained,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  permanent  Saxon  settlements 
were  effected  within  the  limits  specified,  nor  do  historians  record  any 
further  North,  although  the  coast  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Forth  seems  to 
have  been  altogether  unprotected. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  seems  to  have  opened  to  the 
Saxons  a  new  sphere  of  action.  Their  enterprises  were  no  longer  confined 
to  mere  predatory  expeditions,  but  they  carried  out,  on  a  small  scale  indeed 
at  first,  plans  of  permanent  conquest.  The  first  Saxon  settlement  on 
record  was  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  was  subsequently  extended  to  the 
whole  of  Kent.  The  second,  and  at  no  distant  interval,  was  at  the  North- 
eastern extremity  of  what  was  afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland, adjacent,  as  we  read  in  Nennius,  to  the  great  barrier,  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  We  may 
criticise  the  narrative  of  Nennius ;  we  may  question  his  details,  and  refuse 
to  credit  the  alleged  relationship  between  the  two  leaders,  Octa  and  Ebissa, 
and  the  Kentish  Hengist ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fiu^t  of  a 
very  early  Saxon  settlement  in  this  district.  No  part  of  the  coast  held  oat 
greater  temptations.  The  shortness  of  the  voyage,  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
the  utter  want  of  all  means  of  defence,  in  a  district  which  had  already  been 
drained  of  its  population  during  the  Pictish  inroads,  were  recommendatkoos 
which  were  not  likely  to  be  neglected,  and  the  fact  of  a  settlement  having 
been  effected  in  this  quarter  is  indirectly  confirmed,  though  not  directly 
stated  by  Beda.  *  This  early  colonization  of  Lothian  ia  not  without 
interest,  as  affording  materials  for  speculation  on  the  historical  realities  of 
the  reign  of  king  Arthur,  divested  of  the  absurd  legends  with  whidi  they 

•  Htvisg  briefly  noticed  the  settlement  of  Hengist  and  Hona,  in  Kent,  be  pcocweAs 
to  say,  **  In  a  short  time,  swanns  of  the  aforesaid  nations  came  over  into  the  ishmd,  and 
increased  so  mnch,  that  diey  became  terrible  to  the  nations  who  had  inviled  tbcoL.  Then 
having  on  a  sudden  entermi  into  alliance  with  the  Picts,  they  tamed  their  arms  agsinsd 
their  former  confederates.**  These  new  invaders  can  hardly  have  been  the  buds  of 
Aella,  or  Cerdic,  the  only  leaders  whose  names  occur  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  as  iBvaden 
of  Britain,  for  many  years  after  the  arrival  of  Hengist  Hengist  himself;  as  veU  as 
Aella  and  Cerdic,  had  sufficient  occupation  within  the  districts  in  which  they  serenOy 
settled,  in  the  South  of  Britain,  without  involving  themselves  in  an  offensive  nllianfgr 
with  an  alien  people,  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  island.  The  Saxons  who  emend 
into  this  alliance,  must  have  been  neighbours  of  the  Fiots,  and  such  were  the  fokaiwti 
of  Lothian,  as  described  by  "Nennius. 


have  been  blendecL  The  names,  at  all  events,  of  several  of  his  battle-fields, 
exist  in  the  locality,  and  the  ancient  name  of  Lothian  itself  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  that  of  ''  the  region  Linnuis,"  in  which  the  site  of  four  of 
these  battles  is  placed  by  Nennius  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon.* 

In  tracing  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  void  of  a  century  before  we  reach  the  times  of  Ida,  from 
whom,  as  Beda  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  inform  us,  the  Boyal  race  of 
Northumberland  sprung.    From  this  intimation,  we  are  apt  to  conceive 
rather  exaggerated  notions  of  the  magnitude  of  Ida's  kingdom,  which  was 
not  that  of  Northumberland,  but  Bernicia  only,  one  of  the  petty  States  out 
of  vrhich  that  kingdom  was  afterwards  formed.     Bernicia  itself,  in  after 
times,  was  a  province  of  very  considerable  magnitude,  extending  &om  the 
Tees  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  the  kingdom 
of  Ida  enjoyed  such  ample  limits.   We  know  not,  indeed,  whether  Lothian 
formed  any  part  of  it ;  all  that  is  recorded  on  this  head  being  the  situation 
of  its  capital  at  Bamburgh,  within  the  present  county  of  Northumberland. 
The  reign  of  Ida  lasted  twelve  years,  from  a.  d.  547  to  660 ;  the  reigns  of 
six  of  his  successors  occupied  thirty-three  years.     Contemporary  with  the 
latter,  for  thirty  years,  was  ^lla,  king  of  Deira,  the  district  between  the 
number  and  the  Tees.  In  593,  Ethelfrith,  the  grandson  of  Ida,  succeeded 
to  the  \hrone  of  Bernicia,  to  which  fie  added  that  of  Deira  also,  by  the 
expulsion  of  Edwine,  the  son  of  JElla,  and  so  established  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland.     The  coast  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth  had  been 
gradually  filled  with  a  Saxon  population,  the  original  inhabitants  having 
been  exterminated,  or  driven  into  the  interior,  after  a  desperate  but 
ineffectual  resistance.    Of  this  struggle  we  gather  a  few  details  from  the 
Saxon  genealogies,  appended  to  Nennuis ;   and  several  of  the  lays,  yet 
extant,  of  the  British  Bards  of  the  sixth  centuiy,  are  devoted  to  the  praise 
of  the  native  chieftains,  who  for  a  while  withstood  the  onslaught  of  Ida 
and  his  successors.    To  Ethelfrith  was  reserved  the  conquest  of  the  central 
and  Western  portion  of  Northumbria,  and  we  find  in  the  pages  of  Beda 
ample  testimony  to  the  completeness  of  his  success.     *'  He  conquered,"  as 

•  "  Tbe  second,  tbird,  fourth,  and  fifth  battles,  were  on  a  riyer  called  Dnbglas,  in  the 
region  Linnnis,"  Giraldos  Cambrensis  applies  the  name  Leonis  to  Lothian,  and  in  an 
ancient  record,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  we  find  the  same  district  described  as  Loeneis, 
a  name  which  ttiU  more  nearly  approximates  to  Linnuis.  Again,  if  Linnnis  be  Lothian, 
we  have  no  diffleolty  in  identifying  the  Dnbglas  with  the  little  river  Dunglas,  which  is  in 
that  district. 
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\vd  read,  *'  more  territories  from  the  Britons  than  any  other  king  or  tribune  T 
but  though  he  was  thus  able  to  overran  a  vast  district  of  country,  his 
followers  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  colonise  it.  In  some  places, 
indeed,  *'  he  expelled  the  inhabitants,  and  placed  Angles  in  their  stead,'' 
but  "  in  others,"  and  doubtless  to  a  much  greater  extent,  "  he  allowed  the 
vanquished  to  retain  their  lands,  on  payment  of  tribute."  Even  in  the 
succeeding  reign  of  Edvdne,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  retained  its 
British  population  and  form  of  government,  and  one  of  the  incidents  of 
which  we  read,  is  the  expulsion  of  a  petty  prince,  on  the  very  outskirts  of 
that  district,  Gertie,  king  of  Elmet.  The  only  exploit  of  Ethelfrith  within 
the  Western  limits  of  Northumberland,  of  which  Beda  gives  any  account, 
is  the  defeat  of  Aidan,  king  of  the  Scots,  at  Degsastan,  or  Dawston,  in 
Liddisdale,  but  that  he  was  master  of  the  whole  country  Southwards,  to  die 
extreme  boundary  of  Lancashire,  may  be  inferred  firom  the  details  which 
we  possess  of  his  successful  invasion  of  the  present  county  of  Chester. 
The  defeat  of  Brocmail,  at  Garlegion,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  monks  of 
Bangor,  are  familiar  to  every  reader ;  nor  are  we  without  grounds  for 
believing  that  this  victory  was  followed  by  the  permanent  subjugation  of 
the  coimtry  South  of  the  Mersey,  and  that  Ethelfrith  may  be  regarded  as 
the  foimder  of  the  Mercian,  as  well  as  the  Northumbrian  kingdom.  Crida 
is  indeed  described  by  some  of  our  historians  as  the  first  king  of  Mercia, 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  the  tributary,  as  he  was  the  contemporaiy,  of 
Ethelfrith,  for  his  grandson  Penda  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  Saxon 
genealogies  above  referred  to,  the  first  of  the  Mercian  rulers  who  established 
an  independent  monarchy,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Northern  kin^. 

Except  as  regards  the  absorption  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Elmet^  the 
reign  of  Edwine  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by  any  alton- 
tion  in  the  internal  condition  of  his  dominions.  The  Anglo-Saxon  pecula- 
tion were  under  his  immediate  government ;  the  petly  British  States  were 
still  ruled  by  tributary  princes.  His  ambition  was  rather  to  extend  his 
authority  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  kingdom,  than  to  conaolidate  his 
power  at  home.  In  this  larger  object  he  was  for  a  while  preeminently  suc- 
cessful ;  "  he  obtained  the  supremacy  over  all  the  nations,  as  well  Angles 
as  Britons,  who  inhabit  Britain ;  '*  and  he  is  even  said  to  have  subdued 
Man  and  Anglesea.  Tlie  impolicy  of  his  conduct  was  however  apparent 
in  the  sequel.  The  submission  of  GaeduaJla,  king  of  North  Wales,  was 
neither  cordially  tendered,  nor  easy  to  be  enforced,  whilst  Penda,  the  tribu- 
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iarj  king  of  Merck,  bore  mth  impatience  his  dependent  position.  The 
union  of  these  two  powerful  neighbours,  aided,  in  all  probability,  by  the 
British  States  within  his  own  territory,  exposed  him  to  an  invasion  on  a 
scale  so  formidable,  that  he  was  unable  to  offer  any  adequate  resistance, 
and,  although  he  hastened  to  meet  the  enemy  with  such  forces  as  he  could 
master,  the  event  of  the  battle  was  not  only  fatal  to  himself,  but  destruc- 
tive to  the  military  power  of  his  kingdom,  his  troops  being  all  either  slain, 
or  hopelessly  dispersed.  The  conflict  took  place  at  Hatfield,  in  the  Southern 
part  of  Yorkshire.  That  Edwine  should  have  moved  thus  hurriedly  forward 
to  meet  the  invaders  on  the  frontier,  rather  than  taken  time  to  collect  the 
strength  of  his  kingdom  in  a  more  central  position,  was,  perhaps,  the  result 
of  distrust  in  the  native  population,  who  were  at  least  as  likely  to  join  the 
kindred  ranks  of  the  invaders,  as  to  aid  a  sovereign,  to  whom  they  were 
boond  by  no  tie,  but  the  yoke  of  conquest.  At  all  events,  if  we  are  without 
direct  information  of  their  participation  in  the  revolt,  we  know  that  they 
were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  its  result.  The  kings  of  Strath- 
clyde,  the  moat  important  of  the  tributary  States,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing 
since  the  time  of  Ethelfrith,  again  appear  on  the  page  of  history,  having 
seized  on  this  opportunity  of  asserting  their  independence.  Of  the  British 
kingdoms  which  subsisted  in  Noxihimiberland  prior  to  the  Saxon  invasion, 
Bimeich  and  Deur  (Bemicia  and  Deira)  were,  as  we  have  seen,  overwhelmed 
by  the  followers  of  Ida,  and  of  ^lla.  Eeged,  to  the  West  of  Bimeich, 
fell,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  under  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Saxon 
chieftains,  whose  reigns  intervened  between  those  of  Ida  and  Ethelfrith. 
Elmet  again  was  colonised  by  Edwine,  but  to  the  West  of  these  limits, 
Saxon  occupation  does  not  appear  to  have  extended.  Of  the  petty  rulers, 
however,  of  the  tributary  provinces,  no  notices  have  been  transmitted  to  us, 
except  as  r^ards  the  kings  of  Strathclyde,  or,  as  they  are  designated  by 
our  earliest  informants,  of  Alclyde,  the  latter  being  the  name  of  their 
capital,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  adjacent  to  the  modem  town  6£  Dumbarton, 
whilst  the  former  significantly  describes  the  position  of  their  territoiy  in 
the  great  Strath  or  valley  of  the  Clyde.  Amongst  the  British  kings,  who 
warred  against  Hussa,  king  of  Bemicia,  the  predecessor  of  EthelMth, 
besides  Urien,  of  Beged,  and  Guallane,  Nennius  mentions  Morcant  and 
Riderch-hen,  names  we  cannot  fail  to  identify  with  Morken,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Ryderic,  whom  we  meet  with  in  Joceline*s  Life  of  Kentigem,  as 
kings  of  Strathclyde,  or,  as  he  chooses  to  designate  it,  **  the  kingdom  of 
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the  Gambri."     For  our  meagre  knowledge  of  their  successors,  we  sre 
indebted  almost  ezclusiyely  to  the  brief  notices  of  the  Irish  annalists. 

On  the  death  of  Edwine,  the  antient  divisions  of  Bernicia  and  Deira 
were  again  held  for  a  short  period  as  separate  kingdoms,  the  former  by 
Eanfrid,  the  son  of  Ethelfrith,  the  latter  by  Osric,  the  son  of  ^Ifric,  the 
brother  of  ^Ua,  and  uncle  of  Edwine.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected 
that  either  state,  weakened  as  each  was  by  the  late  disaster,  could  success- 
fully resist  a  power  which  had  overthrown  the  sovereign  who  wielded  the 
resources  of  both.  Accordingly,  we  find  Osric  slain,  with  all  his  forces, 
in  an  attack  upon  the  British  king,  and  Eanfrid  compelled  to  appeal  to 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  by  him  barbarously  murdered.  For  the 
space  of  a  year  we  have  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  British  monarch  reign- 
ing over  a  great  Saxon  state,  **  not,"  says  Beda,  "  like  a  victorious  king, 
but  like  a  rapacious  tyrant,  ravaging  and  destroying.*'  This  state  of  afi&irs 
was  put  an  end  to  by  Oswald,  the  brother  of  the  minrdered  Eanfrid,  who 
engaged  and  defeated  the  usurper  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hexham.  Of 
Oswald  we  are  told,  "  he  brought  under  his  dominion  all  the  nations  and 
provinces  of  Britain,  which  are  divided  into  four  languages,  the  Britons, 
the  Ficts,  the  Scots,  and  the  English.'*  This  is,  however,  somewhat  incon- 
sistent with  another  statement  of  the  same  venerable  historian,  in  which 
he  claims  for  Oswald  only  the  same  extent  of  dominion  which  had  been 
attained  by  Edwine,  and  ajscribes  to  his  brother  Osric  the  subjection,  and 
that  only  partially,  of  the  Ficts  and  Scots.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  indeed, 
that  Beda  somewhat  unduly  magnifies  the  prowess  and  temporal  grandeor 
of  the  patrons  of  his  own  church,  whilst  the  heretic  Britons  meet  with  even 
less  favour  at  bis  hands  than  his  Pagan  countrymen.  However  great  the 
power  of  Oswald,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Fenda,  king  of  Mercia, 
who  appeared  as  an  auxiliary  only  in  the  former  battle,  which  terminated 
in  the  death  of  Edwine.  The  reign  of  Osric  extended  from  the  year  642 
to  684,  during  which  period,  whatever  might  be  his  success  against  the 
Ficts  and  Scots,  we  have  no  record  of  any  attempt  to  bring  the  British 
population  of  his  own  dominions  under  his  more  immediate  control.  This 
work  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  his  son  and  successor,  Ecgfirith,  to 
whose  reign  may  be  ascribed,with  tolerable  certainty ,the  complete  subjugation 
of  the  Britons  of  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  Galloway,  the  entire  remnant 
of  the  native  population  within  his  limits,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Strathclyde.    We  have  not,  indeed,  any  account  of  the  abolition  of  the 
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tributaiy  domestic  goyeniment  either  in  Cumberland  or  Lancashire,  but 
we  have  authentic  records  of  the  share  of  the  spoil  which  Ecgfrith  rendered 
to  the  Church.  In  Cumberland,  he  gave  to  Saint  Cuthbert,  Carlisle  with 
the  oountiy  for  fifteen  miles  roundabout;  in  Lancashire  he  gave  him 
Cartmel,  "  with  all  its  Britons."  Had  these  districts  been  in  the  immediate 
posession  of  the  preceding  Chnstian  kings  of  Northumberland,  it  is  not 
probable  that  until  this  reign  the  ecclesiastical  historian  would  have  been 
utterly  silent  as  to  any  religious  foundation,  or  donation  to  the  church, 
between  the  Solwaj  and  the  Mersey.  Even  now  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  Northumbrian  kings  resided  at  all  amongst  their  western  subjects,  as 
they  did,  sometimes  at  one  place,  sometimes  at  another,  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  of  the  east.  Even  in 
Beda  s  time,  half  a  century  later,  amongst  the  numerous  villas  maintained 
for  the  migratory  residence  of  the  royal  household,  not  one  occurs  beyond 
the  chain  of  hills  which  separated  the  eastern  district  of  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom  from  the  west  The  reason  is  obvious,  that  even  then  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  colonise  the  latter.  Of  Galloway  we  only  know  that  it 
was  incorporated  with  the  province  of  Bemicia  in  Beda*s  time ;  and  when 
we  look  to  the  disorganized  and  abject  state  of  Northumberland,  as 
described  by  himself,  for  forty-six  years  previous,  we  can  hardly  ascribe  its 
subjugation  to  a  later  period  than  the  reign  of  Ecgfrith.  After  his  disas- 
troiis  death  "  the  hopes  and  strength  of  the  English  crown  began  to  waver 
and  retrograde ;  for  the  Picts  recovered  their  land,  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Angles,  and  the  Scots  that  were  in  Britain,  and  some,  also,  of  the 
Britoiis  themselves,  recovered  their  liberty,  which  they  still  retain  after  a 
■pesxiod  of  forty-six  years. "  These  Britons  who  recovered  their  liberty  were,  un- 
doubtedly, the  people  of  Strathclyde.  If  Galloway  had,  like  Strathclyde, 
maintained  a  domestic,  though  dependent,  government  at  the  critical  period 
of  Ccgfrith's  death,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  like  her  northern  neighbour, 
she  would  then  have  achieved  her  independence.  That  she  did  not  do  so, 
but  continued  a  member  of  the  province  of  Bemicia,  we  have  already  seen. 

Of  the  civil  government  of  Galloway  during  the  century  which  succeeded 
the  deaih  of  Beda,  we  have  no  particulars,  but  for  more  than  half  that 
period  we  may  infer  that  no  change  took  place,  as  during  that  time  the  series 
of  Anglo-Saxon  bishops  was  uninterrupted.  The  last  of  Uiese  was  Baedulph, 
who  was  appointed  a.d.  790,  but  how  long  he  held  the  see  is  altogether 
mioertain ;  neither  do  any  of  our  historians  mention  the  cause  of  the 
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we  learn  indirectly,  from  several  sources,  that  not  long  after  this  time  the 
goverament  of  the  province  must  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  kings 
of  Northumberland,  and  that  this  revolution  was  brought  about  bj  the 
invasion  of  a  people,  from  whose  residence,  within  its  bounds,  the  district 
acquired  the  name  of  *'  Terra  Pictorum,"  the  land  of  the  Picts.    Chalmers, 
and  other  Scotch  antiquarians,  maintain  that  these  intruders  were  not  the 
well  known  Picts  of  North  Britain,  but  a  tribe  who  long  resided  in  Ireland, 
imder  the  designation  of  "  Oruithne,"  of  which  they  inform  us  "  Pict"  is  a 
translation.    Notwithstanding  this  respectable  authority,  it  may  be  fedrly 
questioned,  whether  an  invasion  by  the  Picts  of  the  north  is  not  at 
least  as  probable  as  by  the  **  Cruithne  "  from  the  west ;  and  whether  it  is 
not  more  likely  that  the  term  *'  Picts  "  was  applied  by  the  neighbouring 
people  to  a  race  who  had  long  borne  it,  and  who  still  existed  under  it  at  no 
remote  distance,  than  that  this  familiar  term  was  transferred  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  barbarous  name  of  new  settlers  from  another  island.    In  sup- 
port of  this  view  we  may  also  refer  to  the  events,  in  connection  with  which 
we  first  hear  of  the  Picts  of  Qalloway.    In  the  year  837,  we  read  in  an 
antient  document,  printed  by  Innes,  under  the  title  of  **  Nomina  Regam," 
that  Alpin,  king  of  the  Scots,  was  slain  by  the  Picts  in  a  locality  which  is 
clearly  recognised  within  this  district     Again,  we  learn  that  his  death  was 
avenged  by  his  son  Kenneth,  and  **  hence,**  says  our  authori^,  "  the 
government  of  the  Picts  was  superseded  by  the  government  of  the  Scots." 
Now  the  government  which  was  superseded  was  not  that  of  the  Gniitfane, 
but  of  the  antient  Picts,  and  we  may  surely  infer  that  the  people  whose 
atrocity  led  to  this  retribution  were  Picts  also,  and  not  Cruithne.     From 
the  accession  of  Kenneth  to  the  joint  rule  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  the 
term  *'  Picts  **  ceased  to  be  applied  to  any  portion  of  the  united  people. 
So  complete,  indeed,  is  the  disuse  of  the  name,  that  it  was  long  contended 
that  the  people  themselves  were  exterminated  by  the  avenging  Scots.     In 
Galloway,  however,  the  name  still  subsisted.    In  875  the  Danes  ravaged 
the  territory  of  the  Picts  and  Strathclyde  Britons.    Joceline,  in  his  life  of 
Kentigem,  uses  '*  Terra  Pictorum,**  in  speaking  of  Galloway ;  and  Reginald 
of  Coldingham,  in  describing  the  wanderings  of  the  monks  of  lindisfisLTne 
with  the  body  of  their  patron,  St.  Cuthbert,  places  beyond  dispute,  the 
locality  of  the  land  of  the  Picts,  by  noticing  Kirkcudbright  as  within  its 
limits.    As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centurv,  Richard  of  Hexham. 
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a  contemporaiy  writer,  speaking  of  the  natives  of  Galloway,  who  formed 
part  of  the  miscellaneous  forces  of  the  Scotch  king  at  the  battle  of  the 
Standard,  describes  them  as  Picts. 

Of  the  goyemment  of  these  people,  till  they  passed  under  the  rule  first  of 
the  kings  of  Cumberland,  and  afterwards  of  those  of  Scotland,  we  know 
nothing,  but  for  ages  after  they  were  united  to  the  latter  monarchy,  they 
preserved  traces  of  laws  and  customs  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Two  of  the  kings  of  Strathclyde,  Morken  and  Ryderic,  have  already  been 
noticed,  as  the  opponents  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Bemicia,  in  the  sixth 
century.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  collect  here  such  further  particu- 
lars of  this  little  State  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of  the  English 
and  Irish  annalists.  The  latter  speak  of  them  as  kings  of  Alclyde,  and 
sometimes  as  kings  of  the  Britons,  under  which  latter  denomination  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  these  princes,  or  the  kindred  rulers 
of  North  Wales,  are  the  parties  indicated.  In  the  Ssu^on  Chronicle,  the 
term  "Strathclyde  Welch"  is  used.  This  is  rendered  "Cumbri"  by 
Etbelward,  whose  annals  are  little  more  than  an  abridged  translation  of  the 
chronicle.  Joceline  again,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  extending  this 
nomenclature  from  the  people  to  their  country,  talks  of  the  latter  as 
"  Begnum  Cambrense,"  "  Regnum  Cambrinum,"  and  **  Cambria,"  thus 
causing  succeeding  writers  to  confound  the  little  district  of  Strathclyde  with 
the  larger  territory  of  Cumbria,  which  as  yet  had  no  existence  under  any 
general  government,  or  common  name.  Even  Chalmers,  although  he 
emphatically  cautions  his  readers  against  the  mistakes  of  his  predecessors 
in  this  very  particular,  does  not  avoid  error  himself,  in  respect  to  the  limits 
either  of  the  Regnum  Cambrense  of  Joceline,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria. 
In  the  former  he  includes  Gralloway,  from  the  latter  he  excludes  Cumber- 
land, South  of  the  Solway,  and  thus  asserts  the  identity  of  the  two.  The 
limits  of  Cumbria  vnll  form  a  necessary  subject  of  enquiry,  by  and  by.  As 
regards  the  Regnum  Cambrense,  or  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  we  have 
already  seen  that  it  enjoyed  an  independent  existence,  whilst  Galloway  was 
comprised  within  the  Saxon  province  of  Bernicia.  Even  Joceline  himself, 
whose  inaccurate  nomenclature  has  led  others  into  error,  does  not  claim  Gallo- 
-way  as  within  the  Regnum  Cambrense.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
missionary  labours  of  Eentigem,  in  **  the  land  of  the  Picts  '*  (the  name  by 
wliich  Gkdloway  was  known  in  his  time),  he  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was 
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beyond  the  precincts  of  the  dioceee  of  the  Saint,  which  was  oo-exteDave 
with  the  Cambrian  IdDgdom.  Assigning  to  Qallowaj  the  utmost  extent 
which  has  ever  been  claimed  for  it,  there  still  remain  for  the  kingdom  of 
Strathclyde  the  modem  counties  of  Lanark,  Ayr,  and  Renfrew,  on  the 
South  of  the  Clyde,  and,  probably,  Dumbartonshire  on  the  North.  This 
last,  including  the  city  of  Alclyde  itself,  was  not  originally  British  tezri- 
toiy,  for  we  are  expressly  told  by  Beda,  that  in  former  times,  before  the 
settlement  of  the  Scots  in  Britain,  the  Frith  of  Clyde  separated  the  Britons 
from  the  Picts.  In  his  own  time,  however,  he  informs  us,  the  Britons  pos- 
sessed the  impregnable  city  of  Alcluith,  on  its  Northern  shore.  "  The 
Scots,  also,  arriving  on  the  North  side  of  this  gulf,  had  formed  a  settlement 
there."  The  capital  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons  was  thus  placed  between 
the  territories  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  the  former  of  whom  occupied  Aigyle- 
shire,  and  the  lower  district  of  the  Clyde,  whilst  the  latter  still  retained 
the  dominion  of  the  Eastern  side  of  the  island,  from  the  Forth  Northwaids. 
The  position  of  Alclyde  beyond  the  deep-water  barrier  of  the  Frith,  on 
which  it  stands,  was  doubtless  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Britons,  in 
their  struggles  for  independence  with  the  Saxon  kings  of  Northumberland. 
When  their  rich  lands  in  Clydesdale  were  overrun,  they  could  still  wnMntain 
the  contest  with  their  baffled  pursuers,  in  this  rocky  fastness,  although, 
even  here,  the  Saxons,  in  alliance  with  the  Picts,  on  one  occasion,  sucoeeded 
in  capturing  their  stronghold. 

Chalmers  places  at  the  head  of  his  series  of  Strathdydian  kings.  Nam 
or  Cau,  *  the  reputed  £iither  of  Gildas,  but  if  Nau  is  entitled  to  any  {dace 
at  all  in  authentic  histoiy,  it  is  on  the  authority  of  a  Life  of  Gildas,  in 
which  he  is  represented  as  a  Scottish,  and  not  a  British  prince.  Hoail, 
his  son,  is  said  to  have  been  driven  from  the  throne  by  the  celebrated  king 
Arthur,  and  though  we  must  receive  this  statement  with  caution,  as  based 
on  very  meagre  testimony,  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  aooonnt 
given  by  Beda,  of  the  successive  occupations  of  the  district  North  of  the 
Clyde,  by  the  Picts  and  the  Scots,  and  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  Alclyde 
by  the  Britons.  Nau,  in  this  case,  must  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
earliest  Scottish  settlers  on  record,  as  Arthur  appears  to  have  commenced 


*  See  the  Life  of  Gildas,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  edicion  of  that  writer ;  aJao,  tfa« 
Life  of  Gildas,  by  Caradoc,  of  Lancarvan.  Both  are  manifestly  apocrypha]  as  icj^ids 
Gildas,  bat  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  historical  personages  wlio  an 
introdaced  are  unreal. 
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his  leign  towards  the  close  of  the  £ifth  century,  and  Fergus,  the  son  of 
Ere,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  dynasty,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth. 
However  this  may  be,  tradition  has  connected  Arthur  with  the  South  and 
South-west  of  Scotland,  and  the  North  of  England,  and  the  local  nomen- 
clature affords  many  traces  of  his  fame,  especially  in  the  case  of  this  very 
citadel  of  Alclyde,  or  Dumbarton,  which  is  styled  '*  Gastrum  Arthuri,"  in 
a  record  of  the  reign  of  David  II.* 

The  battle  of  Badon,  the  crowning  exploit  of  Arthur*s  career,  is  placed 
bj  the  most  trustworthy  authorities,  in  a.d.  516,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
did  not  survive  it  many  years.  If  he  were  really  king  of  Strathclyde,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  was  the  immediate  predecesssor  of  Morken,  as  the  latter 
was  still  living  in  the  reign  of  Hussa,  king  of  Bemicia,  at  least  sixty  years 
later.  The  names  of  the  intervening  reguli,  however,  no  where  occur,  nor 
is  their  loss  of  much  importance.  Hyderic,  his  successor,  died  in  601,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ethelfrith,  king  of  Northumberland.  Two 
years  later  occurred  the  signal  defeat  of  Aldan,  king  of  the  Scots,  at 
Dawston,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  subjection  of  the  Britons  was  the 
immediate  consequence.  At  all  events,  duiing  this  and  the  succeeding 
reign  of  Edwine,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  independent  existence  of  this 
people,  nor  do  we  even  know  the  names  of  their  chieftains.  The  same 
state  of  dependent  inaction  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Oswald,  but  in 
the  very  year  of  his  disastrous  death,  a,  d.  642,  we  find  the  Britons  carrying 
on  important  militaiy  operations  on  their  own  account,  in  which  Owen 
their  king  distinguished  himself,  by  slaying  on  the  battle-field  of  Strath- 
carmaic,  Donal  Break,  king  of  the  Scots.  During  the  long  reign  of  Oswi, 
in  Northumberland,  we  read  of  one  king  of  Strathclyde,  Guiret,  but  the 
record  is  only  of  his  death,  a.d.  657,  not  of  any  exploits  which  he 
performed. 

On  the  death  of  Ecgfrith,  a.d.  670,  the  Britons,  as  we  have  seen, 
recovered  their  liberty,  and  henceforward  we  have  a  tolerably  complete  list 


•  S«e  Cbalmen^  Caledonia,  Book  IT.  Chapter  ii.,  in  wbich  he  gives  a  yarietj  of  local 
names  derived  from  king  Arthur.  To  this  list  many  additions  might  he  made.  Chalmers 
ttleo  gives  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Stralhcljde,  from  the  Ulster  Annals,  Symeon  of  Darham, 
jcc.  See  also  Bitson's  **  Annals  of  the  Caledonians,  Picts  and  Scots,"  in  which  he  has 
inflcrted  whatever  he  has  been  able  to  collect,  relative  to  the  various  tribes  who  have  at 
any  time  dw^t  within  the  limits  of  modem  Scotland,  as  well  from  the  dassio  author*, 
as  the  medieval  historians,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Scottish  and  British  Saints. 
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of  the  kings  of  Stmthcljde,  with  notices  of  their  conflicts  with  the  Soots, 
Picts,  Northumbrians,  and  Danes,  daring  the  two  succeeding  centuries. 

In  the  year  860  Alclyde  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Danes ;   and 
henceforward  the  Northern  Britons  are  no  longer  distinguished  in  the 
Ulster  Annals  as  of  Alclyde,  but  of  Strathclyde,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  the  citadel  was  never  rebuilt,  if,  indeed,  they  continued  to  retain  any 
territory  north  of  the  Clyde.     In  872  we  are  briefly  told  by  the  same 
authority,  that  Artga,  king  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons,  was  slain  at  the 
instance  of  Constantine  II.  of  Scotland.    The  motives  which  prompted 
this  sanguinary  act  may  be  gathered  from  a  notice  in  the  antient  Pictish 
Chronicle,  published  by  Innes,  from  which  we  learn,  that  Ku,  who  had 
married  the  sister  of  Constantine,  ascended  the  vacant  throne.    After  the 
death  of  Constantine  and  his  brother  Aodh,  who  reigned  after  him  a  single 
year,  Eocha,  the  son  of  Ku  and  nephew  of  Constantine,  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  Strathclyde,  a  d.  882.    Eocha  was  a  minor 
under  the  tutelage  of  Gregory,  or  Grig,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  bis 
accession  to  a  throne  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Aodh  in  battle. 
Gregory  was  so  distinguished  by  his  prowess  and  the  success  of  his  arms, 
that  he  is  represented  by  most  of  the  Scottish  historians,  not  as  the  regent, 
but  the  king  of  that  country,  and  his  exploits  are  magnified  beyond  those 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.     Whatever  amount  of  exaggeration  we  may 
attribute  to  the  accounts  of  his  conquests  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  history  given  by  Fordun,  of  his  peaceful 
acquisition  of  certain  British  provinces,  is  entitied  to  credit.     "  The  indi- 
genous inhabitants,"  we  are  told,  "  of  certain  provinces  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  Gregory,  with  their  lands  and  possessions,  thinking 
it  preferable  to  be  subject  to  the  Scots,  who,  althoagh  enemies,  were 
Christians,  than  to  infidel  pagans."    These  "  Indigensd  "  must  have  been 
the  people  of  Galloway,  and  of  the  district  around  Carlisle ;  for  the  Strath- 
clyde Britons,  the  only  other  people  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  to 
whom  the  designation  could  be  applied,  were  already  imder  his  authority 
as  the  guardian  of  Eocha.    The  transaction  is  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  relative  position  of  the  parties,  for  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  two  petty  states,  too  weak  to  defend  themselves  from  the  hateful 
aggression  of  the  Danes,  and  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Saxon  kings 
of  Northumberland,  who  had  themselves  succumbed  to  the  common  enemy, 
should  turn  for  aid  to  the  only  neighbour  who  seems  sufficiently  powerful 
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to  resist  the  invaders.    The  vigour  of  Gregory,  however,  was  inadequate  to 
support  his  usurped  authority,  and  after  holding  the  reins  of  government 
eleven  years,  he  was  expelled,  together  with  Eocha,  hy  Donal  the  son  of 
Gonstautine,  a.d.  893.     To  Donal,  who  was  slain  by  the  Danes  in  904, 
succeeded  Constantine  III.,  the  son  of  Aodh,  who  was  slain  by  Gregory. 
Four  years  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  his  brother 
Donal  had  been  "  elected  "  king  of  the  Stiathclyde  Britons,  on  the  death 
of  another  Donal,  who  was  probably  the  immediate  successor  of  Eocha. 
During  the  life  of  Donal  the  districts  of  Carlisle  and  Galloway  were  not 
united  to  Strathclyde,  but  remained  attached  to  Scotland ;  from  which, 
however,  they  were  separated  after  his  decease,  and  given  to  his  son  and 
successor,  Eugenius.     To  this  new  kingdom,  thus  founded  by  Constantine 
in  fayoor  of  his  nephew  and  presumptive  heir,  by  the  union  of  Carlisle  and 
Galloway  with  Stnithclyde,  was  given  the  name  of  Cumbria,  derived  from 
Cumbri,  the  common  appellation  of  its  inhabitants.     Its  extent  is  precbely 
defined  in  a  return  made  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Carlisle  to  a  writ 
of  Edward  L,  requiring  them,  as  well  as  other  reUgious  houses,  to  furnish, 
from  chronicles  or  other  documents  in  their  possession,  any  information 
bearing  upon  the  alleged  right  of  supremacy  over  Scotland  vested  in  the 
English  crown.     The  return  sets  forth  that  *'That  district  was  called 
Cambria,  which  is  now  included  in  the  bishoprics  of  Carlisle,  Glasgow  and 
Whitheme,  together  with  the  countiy  lying  between  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle  and  the  river  Duddon ;"  in  other  words,  the  entire  tract  from  the 
Clyde  to  the  confines  of  Lancashire.    In  the  ''  Inquisitio  Davidis,'*  which 
does  indeed  extend  to  all  parts  of  Cumbria  which  remained  in  David's 
possession,  we  are  expressly  told  that  **  he  had  not  then  within  his  do- 
million  the  whole  Cumbrian  region,"  the  present  county  of  Cimiberland,  or 
as  it  was  then  called,  of  Carlisle,  having  been  severed  from  it  soon  after 
the  Norman  conquest    Although  Fordun  is  the  only  author  who  narrates  the 
cession  of  Carlisle  and  Galloway  to  Gregoiy,  and  the  subsequent  grant  of 
these  districts  by  Constantine  to  Eugenius,  whereby  they  were  united  to 
Strathdyde,  and  the  whole  merged  in  a  single  government,  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  existence  of  Cumberland  and  the  intimate  union  of 
Constantine  and  Eugenius  at  this  period.     In  the  year  938  these  princes, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Danes  and  Welsh,  attempted  to  wrest  the  sovereign 
power  out  of  the  vigorous  hands  of  Athelstane.     The  combined  forces 
weiB    signally  defeated  by  the  Anglo  Saxon   monarch  at  Brunanburgb ; 
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Eugenius  was  slain,  and  Gonstantine  escaped  only  by  a  precipitate  retreat 

Edmund  haying  completelj  wasted  Cumberland,  placed  it  at  the  disposal 
of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  an  acknowledgment,  it  would  seem,  of  the 
right  of  the  Scottish  crown  to  that  territory,  and  a  presumptive  pioof  of  the 
accuracy  of  Fordun's  narrative. 

From  this  period,  Cumberland  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  royal 
family  of  Scotland,  sometimes  retained  by  the  king  himself,  at  others,  held 
by  a  member  of  his  family ;  usually,  if  we  may  credit  the  national  lusto- 
rians,  by  the  proximate  heir.    The  only  circumstance  which  is  recorded  of 
it  for  many  years,  is  its  total  devastation  by  Ethelred,  king  of  England, 
A.D.  1000,  at  which  time  it  is  represented  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  the 
principal  rendezvous  of  the  marauding  Danes.     In  105*2,  Macbeth  held 
the  Scottish  throne,  whilst  Malcolm,  the  son  of  his  predecessor,  Duncan, 
sat  on  that  of  Cumberland.     Siward,  Earl  of  Northunaberland,  was  com- 
missioned by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  invade  Scotland,  and  avenge  the 
"  murder"  of  Duncan.    In  this  he  succeeded,  defeated  and  slew  Macheth. 
and  placed  the  king  of  Cumberland,  or,  as  some  historians  assert,  his  eon,  on 
the  throne  of  Scotland.     This  Malcolm,  sumamed  Caenmore,  held  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  Cumberland  and  Lothian,  in  addition  to  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Scotland.     During  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
Earldom  of  Carlisle,  containing  the  present  county  of  Cumberland,  and 
part  of  Westmoreland,  was  severed  from  Malcolm^s  possessions,  and  the 
existing  limits  established  between  England  and  Scotland.    The  kingdom 
of  Cumbria  was  thus  reduced  to  the  dimensions  indicated  in  the  Inqoisitio 
Davidis,  and  was  held  as  a  principality  dependent  on  the  crown  of  Scotlani 
Lothian,  on  the  contrary,  was  held  by  the  successive  kings  of  Scotland,  9S 
a  feof  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  Odericus  Vitalis  says  it  was  for  this 
province,  and  neither  for  Scotland,  nor  for  Cumberland,  that  the  mnch  coo- 
tested  homage  was  due. 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  Strathclyde,  Galloway,  and  Carlisle. 
from  the  remotest  period,  respecting  which  any  information  is  to  be  found, 
down  to  their  amalgamation,  under  the  name  of  Cumbria,  and  the  ultimate 
division  of  that  territoiy  between  England  and  Scotland,  it  remains  to 
collect  such  traces  as  exist  of  the  condition  of  the  district  between  the 
Duddon  and  the  Mersey, 

So  long  as  the  native  chieftains  were  allowed  to  exercise  a  subordinate 
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authority,  the  Northamhrian  kings  had  no  occasion  to  interfere  with  the 
intemal  government  of  the  subject  provinces.     If  the  tribute  was  duly 
rendered  they  remained  unmolested ;  if  it  was  withheld,  payment  was 
eoforoed  by  arms;   or,  in  extreme  cases,  the  refractory  state  (to  use  a 
modem  phrase)  was  *'  annexed,"  as  we  have  seen  in  the  instance  of  Elmet. 
When,    however,    the    domestic    government   was    extinguished,   it   was 
Becessaiy  to  provide  a  new  administrative  machinery.     Accordingly,  at  the 
very  period  to  which,  on  other  grounds,  we  have  assigned  the  extermination 
of  the  native  dynasties  in  Lancashire,  Cumberland  and  Galloway,  we  find 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Northumbrian  annals,  the  appointment  of  a  new 
class  of  officers,  who  are  variously  styled  by  Beda — "  tribuni,"  "  duces," 
and  '*  preefecti " — ^whose  administration  appears  to  have  extended  not  only 
to  the  Britons,  but  to  the  subject  Picts,  and  even  to  the  Irish,  who  were 
partially  subdued  by  Ecgfrith.    After  his  reign  and  the  contraction  of  the 
territory  of  his  successors,  the  authority  of  these  officers  was  necessarily 
confined  to  the  Britons.     Henceforward  the  names  of  several  **  duces,"  or 
as  tliey  are  termed  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  "  ealdormen  "  occur,  but  the 
only  one  whom  we  can  distinctly  identify  as  connected  with  Lancashire  is 
Wada,    whom    we    find    in  the  year  798  stationed  in  the   neighbour- 
hood of  Whalley,  which,  as  well  as    Manchester,    is    expressly  stated 
in  the   Saxon  Chronicle  to  be  in  Northumberland.      The  grounds  on 
which  Dr.  Whitaker  contends  against  this  direct  historical  testimony,  that 
the  Bibble  and  not  the  Mersey  was  from  the  first  the  south-western 
boundaiy  of  Northumberland,  are,  first,  that  the  district  between  these 
rivers  formed  part  of  the  Mercian  diocese  of  Lichfield,  and  not  the  North- 
umbriau   diocese  of  York;    and,   second,  that    the    local  nomenclature 
bespeaks   the  Mercian  dialect  to  the  south  of  the  Kibble,  whereas  the 
Northumbrian  prevails  on  the  north.     But  surely  both  these  circumstances 
are  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  territory  between  the  Hibble 
and  the  Mersey  was  taken  from  Northumberland  by  Edward  the  elder,  and 
annexed  to  his  own  dominions,  when  he  directed  the  occupation  of  Man- 
chester in  923.     It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  would  unite  his  ne^ 
acquisition  to  a  bishopric  within  his  own  dominions  ;  and  the  only  autho- 
rity which  Dr.  Whitaker  adduces  in  support  of  his  assertion,  that  it  was 
always  a  portion  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  is  a  document  which  he  cites 
under   the  title  of  "Status  de  Blackbumshire,"  to  which  he  does  not 
attempt  to  assign  an  earlier  date  than  the  fourteenth  century. 
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As  regards  tbe  etymological  argument,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
dialectic  differences  of  speech  between  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians 
did  not  originate  in  any  diversity  of  race  in  tbe  first  instance,  for  both  were 
Angles,  but  were  introduced  when  Northumberland  was  oyeirun  by  the 
Danes,  to  whose  vocabulary  nearly  every  peculiarity  of  the  Northumber- 
land dialect  may  be  traced.  Although  it  may  be  true  of  Northumberland 
generally  that  it  was  parcelled  out  amongst  the  Danish  invaders  as  early 
as  the  year  876,  it  is  probable  that  many  years  would  elapse  before  any 
actual  colonization  could  be  effected  in  this  quarter — the  most  remote  of 
all  from  the  basis  of  their  operations  on  the  Tyne.  In  the  mean  time  the 
occupation  by  Edward  the  elder  effectually  secured  it  from  molestation. 

During  the  long  period  which  intervened  between  the  reigns  of  Ecgfrith 
and  Edward  the  elder,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  Saxon  popu- 
lation was  introduced  ;  the  land  probably  was  enjoyed  almost  entirely  by 
Saxons,  still,  perhaps,  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  old 
British  stock.     Had  it  been  otherwise  the  district  would  either  have  been 
formed  into  a  county  of  itself,  or  have  been  incorporated  with  some  other 
county.    That  such  was  not  the  case  even  at  the  period  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest we  know  on  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Doomsday,  in  which  it 
appears,  not  as  shire-land,  but  as  a  detached  possession  of  the  crown,  under 
the  title  of  **  Terra  inter  Ripham  et  Mersham."   This  invaluable  document 
affords  additional  confirmation  to  the  views  expressed  above,  first,  that  this 
district  was  originally  part  of  Northumberland ;  second,  that  it  had,  at  a 
later  period,  been  united  to  the  monarchy  of  England.     Of  the  former  pro- 
position we  have  proof  in  the  prevalence  within  its  limits  of  the  ancient 
tenure  of  Drengage,  of  which  we  have  no  instance  beyond  the  boands  of 
Northumberland  :  of  the  latter  in  the  circumstance,  that  whilst  the  oountrr 
to  the  north  of  Kibble,  itself  no  part  of  any  county,  is  appended,  in  the  sur- 
vey, to  Yorkshire,  the  "  Terra  inter  Eipham  et  Mersham  "  is  appoided  to 
Cheshire,  which  was  always  recognized  as  within  the  province  of  Mercia. 

Seven  years  afterwards,  we  learn  from  Roger  of  Wendover,  that  Edmund, 
king  of  England,  with  the  aid  of  Leoline,  king  of  South  Wales,  lavaged 
the  whole  of  Cumberland,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  two  sons  of  Dunmail. 
king  of  that  province.  Dunmail,  himself,  seems  to  have  escaped.  He  vms 
probably  the  son  of  Eugenius,  or  Owen,  the  preceding  king,  and  the  same 
person  who  is  described  as  Dunwallon,  **  the  son  of  Owen,"  and  who  died  at 
Rome  thirty  years  afterwards.     In  the  annals  of  Ulster,  indeed,  this  Dun- 
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vrallon  is  described  as  king  of  Wales,  but  Caradoc  calls  him  prince  of  Stratli- 
clyde,  and  his  patronymic  designation  seems  to  identify  him  with  Dunmail, 
if,  as  we  assmne,  the  latter  was  the  son  of  the  first  king  of  Camberland. 

The  Northern  part  of  Lancashire,  which  is  described  in  Doomsday  as 
Agemundrenessa  (Amoundemess)  continued,  after  the  abolition  of  the  royal 
dignity  in  Northumberland,  a.  d.  952,  under  the  government  of  the  Earls 
of  that  province.     One  of  these,  Eadulf,  about  a  century  after  the  above 
date,  is  accused  by  Symeon  of  Durham,  of  committing  savage  atrocities 
amongst  the  Britons.  These  may  either  have  been  the  British  inhabitants 
of  his  province,  or  the  neighbouring  people  of  Cumberland.     We  know 
that  a  small  district  of  the  latter  county,   beyond  the   Duddon,  was 
brought  under  the   dominion  of    the  Northumbrian  EIeu'Is,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  Doomsday  as  part  of  Amoundemess,  in  wliich  is  included 
also  the  Barony  of  Kendal,  which  forms  a  moiety  of  the  present  county  of 
Westmorland.    The  whole   district  is  returned  as  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  the  greater  part  having  been  held,  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  time, 
by  Tosti,  Earl  of  Northumberland.     In  fact,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Con 
quest,  the  "  Terra  inter  Eiptun  et  Mersham,"  and  Amoundemess,  appear 
to  hare  been  two  vast  seignouries  or  honors,  the  one  appeilinent  to  the  Crown 
of  England,  the  other  to  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland,  within  which 
existed  many  manors  and  estates,  held  by  private  individuals,  both  under 
£cee  and  servile  tenures.    For  a  short  period  after  the  Conquest,  the  whole 
of  the  Southern  seignoury,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Northern,  were  held 
by  Eoger  of  Poitou,  but  had  reverted  to  the  Crown  before  the  Doomsday 
era.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  district  of  Cartmel,  although  it  lies  directly 
between  the  main  body  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  and  Fumess,  which  is 
described  as  part  of  Amoundemess,  is  unnoticed  in  Doomsday.    From  the 
period  of  the  grant  of  this  district  by  king  Ecgfrith  to  Saint  Cuthbert,  not 
a  trace  is  to  be  met  with,  either  of  Cartmel  or  its  population  of  Britons, 
till  the  year  1188,  when  a  Priory  was  founded  here,  by  William  Marshall, 
Ekurl  of  Pembroke.     Long  before  that,  it  is  probable  that  the  distinctive 
features  of  a  Celtic  people  had  disappeared,  not  only  here,  but  throughout 
Lancashire.     Even  in  the  Doomsday  survey,  there  is  little  in  the  names  of 
the  proprietors,  or  in  any  other  particular,  to  remind  us  how  large  an 
ainoimt  of  Celtic  blood  must  still  have  been  diffused  amongst  the  natives  of 
that  county.    We  might  almost  be  led,  from  this  consideration,  to  suppose 
that  a  system  of  extermination  must  have  been  pursued  towards  the  Indi- 
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gense,  had  we  not  found  the  same  state  of  things  to  exist  in  Strathclyde, 
where  the  Britons  were  so  long  not  only  the  most  numerous,  bat  the  domi- 
nant race ;  and  yet  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  there  is  litde  to 
distinguish  the  Strathclydians  &om  the  Saxon  people  of  the  neighbouring 
counties.  Wherever  a  Celtic  people  have  remained  isolated,  as  the  Welsh, 
{he  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  the  Irish,  they  have  preserved  with 
wonderful  fidelity  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  their  race ;  but  where  they 
have  mingled  with  alien  tribes,  they  have  invariably  received  the  impress 
of  those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  rather  than  imbued  those  with 
any  portion  of  their  own  national  peculiarities.  Of  the  British  commoni- 
ties  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Clyde,  the  only  people  who  preserved 
anything  of  their  GsdUc  features,  a  centuiy  after  the  Conquest,  were  the 
Galwegians,  and  these,  though  of  a  cognate  race,  appear  to  have  been  less 
the  descendents  of  the  ancient  British  population,  than  of  the  Pictish 
immigrants  of  the  eighth  century.  Their  intercourse  with  other  districts 
was,  from  the  nature  of  their  position,  extremely  limited,  and  even  afU:r 
their  nominal  subjection  to  Scotland,  they  remained  under  the  immediate 
dominion  of  their  own  lords. 

In  Lancashire  the  case  was  very  different.  So  long  as  the  "  Tern  inter 
Ripham  et  Mersham  "  remained  a  part  of  Northumberland,  the  commimi- 
cation  with  other  parts  of  that  state  was  indeed  difficult,  separated  by  a 
ridge  of  lofty  moors  which  were  not  then  rendered  accessible  by  the  skill 
and  science  of  engineers ;  but  the  circumstances  were  completely  dianged 
when  it  was  annexed  to  the  same  state  to  which  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Chester  belonged.  No  greater  obstacle  then  existed  to  the  utmost  freedom  c^ 
communication,  than  a  river  easily  passable  at  all  points,  in  boats,  and  in  its 
upper  portion  by  fords  or  bridges.  A  little  later,  the  same  facilities  which 
enabled  Saxon  enterprise  to  cross  the  Mersey  into  South  Lancashire  were 
extended  to  its  further  progress  across  the  Eibble  into  Amoundemess,  when 
that  district  also  was  severed  from  the  Northumbrian  earldom,  and  placed 
under  the  central  government  of  England.  If  in  the  Earldom  of  Cariisle. 
in  wliich  the  authority  of  the  central  government  was  neither  exercised  nor 
acknowledged,  the  language  and  usages  of  the  Britons  had  yielded  to  Saxon 
influence,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  maintain  their  ground  in 
Lancashire  under  circumstances  so  much  less  favourable  to  their  perpetuation 
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LIVERPOOL: 
MEMORANDA  TOUCHING  ITS  AREA  AND  POPULATION, 

DURING  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY. 

By  J.  T.  Damon,  Esq,,  F.8,8.,  Vice-President. 
(RxAB  ON  THS  8th  Noyembbb,  1855.) 


I. 

The  sources  of  information  commonly  referred  to,  as  to  the  population 
of  Lirerpool,  are  two.  There  is  the  National  Census,  taken  in  1801,  and 
at  intervals  of  about  ten  years  ever  since.  This  serves  for  the  present 
century.  And  for  the  preceding  century  there  is  an  account  compiled  for, 
and  presented  to,  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1833,  to  enquire  into  the 
state  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  the  country,  and  which  was  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  their  Report,  published  in  1835. 

From  the  latter  source  we  learn  that  the  population  of  the  town  of 
Liverpool  was,  at  eleven  different  periods,  beginning  in  1700,  and  ending  in 
1790,  as  follows : — 


Persons. 

Shewing  an  apparent  ayerage 
annual  addition  of 

In  1700 

..       ...    D,71D...      • 

..      ...      ...     ^~^ 

1710 

8,loo... 

.     ...    245 

1720 

11,833... 

.     ...    866 

1730 

12,074... 

.     ...    124 

1742 

18,000... 

.     ...    493 

1769 

18,500... 

.     ...      50 

1766 

25,787... 

.     ...    520 

1770 

35,600... 

.     ...2,473 

1777 

34,107...     , 

.     ...{a  loss) 

1786 

41,600...     , 

.     ...    832 

1790 

55,732... 

«..3,5ou 

In  1801,  the  Census  gave  for  Liverpool  a  total  of  77,653  persons, 
shewing,  for  the  eleven  years,  1790-1801,  an  average  annual  increase  of 
1,992  persons. 

It  does  not  appear  upon  what  area,  precisely,  any  of  the  eleven  enume- 
rations prior  to  1801  were  made.  And  from  the  apparent  use  of  round 
nambers  in  four  out  of  the  eleven  statements,  we  may  £urly  infer  that  some 
of  them  were  based  upon  mere  estimate,  and  were  not  the  result  of,  or  based 
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upon,  any  actual  enumeratioD .  The  great  irregularity  of  the  rate  of  increase 
between  some  of  the  periods,  exceeding  what  has  been  recorded  as  of 
ascertained  occorrence  under  similar  circumstances,  also  affords  ground  for 
suspecting  the  accuracy  d  the  eleven  statements ;  and  as  we  h&Te  no 
reason  for  placing  more  reliance  upon  any  one  of  the  statements  than  upon 
any  other,  any  suspicion  raised  by  the  irregularity  of  the  resalts,  tells, 
more  or  less,  against  the  whole. 

Not  wholly  without  explanation,  however,  is  this  irregularity.  Reference 
to  cotemporary  history,  and  especially  to  the  history  of  the  commeroe  of 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  reveals  something  like  corresponding  changes  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  town. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  remarkable  increase  of  the  population 
took  place  between  1752  and  1 766  ;  and  that  this  was  followed  by  a  still 
greater  increase  between  1766  and  1770.  The  first  of  these  dates  nunks 
the  period  at  which  it  would  appear  that  the!  Slave-trade  began  to  be 
carried  on  largely  by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool.  The  British  share  of 
this  trade  seems  to  have  been  most  extensive  about  the  year  1771.  After 
that  period  it  declined ;  the  supply  to  the  West  Indies  having  so  &r  orer- 
taken  the  demand,  as  to  reduce  the  selling  price,  and  render  the  profits  of 
the  trade  both  smaller  and  less  certain  than  before. 

The  decline  of  the  Slave-trade  had  scarcely  been  ascertained,  when  the 
trade  with  the  North  American  colonies  was  stopped  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  1775-83.     Accordingly,  we  find  the  population  of  1777  less  than 
that  of  1770 ;  and  at  the  next  period  (1786),  three  years  after  the  trade  waa 
opened  with  the  United  States,  the  increase  shewn  is  but  small.    Sood 
afterwards  several  causes  combined  to  augment  the  trade  of  Liverpool.   In 
September,  1786,  a  very  liberal  Treaty  of  Commerce  was  concluded  betwen 
Great  Britain  and  France ;  and  it  continued  in  force  till  war  broke  out 
between  the  two  countries  in  February,  1793.    And  from  1783  to  1798, 
the  shipping  of  Liverpool,  which  for  some  seven  years  previously  had  found 
in  privateering  the  most  inviting,  if  not  the  most  profitable,  form  of  emplor- 
ment,  was  fully  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  rapidly  increasing  trade,  ansing 
principally  from  the  early  but  already  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, and  stimulated  by  a  degree  of  freedom  in  the  commerce  of  Europe, 
such  as  had  not  been  known  before,  and  has  scarcely  been  equalled  since. 

It  forms,  however,  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  ascertain  the  popu- 
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lation  of  liveipool  prior  to  the  present  century,  or  to  deal  with  prior 
iccovds,  except  in  so  £eu:  as  these  may  throw  light  upon  the  more  recent 
period.  And  having  now  scanned,  though  somewhat  cursorily,  such  data 
as  we  possess  of  the  growth  of  the  population  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  are  enabled  to  mark  a  degree  of  coincidence  between  the 
figures  relating  to  the  hundred  years  1701-1801,  and  the  fifty  years 
1801-51  which  is  at  least  remarkable.  If  we  accept,  as  nearly  correct,  the 
eleven  statements  already  given  for  the  former  period,  it  appears  that 
the  population  of  the  town  was  increased  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
century  by  about  250  per  cent  on  its  amount  at  the  commencement.  In 
the  next  fifty  years,  1751-1801,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
the  same.  And  in  the  third  fifty  years,  1801-51,  it  was  also  very  nearly 
the  same.    Thus — 

Population  of  1700,  by  statement 5,715 

Add  for  apparent  increase  in  one  year 245 

Apparent  population  in  1701 5060 

8.5 


Computed  population  in  1751       20,860 

8.5 


The  like  in  1801 73,010 

8.5 


The  like  in  1851 255,535 

The  numbers  actually  stated  above,  and  by  the  census  of  1851,  being-" 
In  1752 18,500; 1801 77,653; 1851 258,236 

Should  the  same  proportion  hold  through  the  fifty  years  now  current, 
the  population  in  1001  will  be  upwards  of  000,000.  In  other  words,  that 
will  be  about  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  when  the  children 
of  the  present  day,  destined  to  live  so  long,  shall  have  reached  their  fiftieth 


II. 

The  town  of  Liveipool  may  be  said  to  appear  in  the  Census  for  1851  in 
two  forms.  First  is  given  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Liverpool ;  of 
wbich  I  may  observe  that  its  limits  are  coincident  not  only  with  those 
used  for  the  Census  ^enumeration,  but  also  with  those  of  the  district 
established  in  1836  for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

We  have,  also,  in  the  previous  five  Ceususes,  the  population  of  the  same 
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district  in  1801,  1811,  1821,   1831,  and  1841.     We  have,  therefore,  six 
actual  enmnerations  upon  the  same  area,  as  follows : — 

Persons. 


In  1801... 
1811... 
1821... 
1831... 
1841... 
1851... 


..  77.653 
..  94.376... 
..118,972... 
..165,175... 
..223.003  .. 
..258.236... 


Shewing  an  arenge 
umiial  merase  of 


...1,672 
...2,459 
...4.620 
...5.782 
...3,523 


Here  it  would  seem  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  materiallj  reduced 
between  1841  and  1851,  as  compared  with  the  previous  decennial  periods 
— a  result  we  are  bj  no  means  prepared  for.  as  indicating  a  corresponding 
abatement  in  the  actual  growth  of  the  population  of  the  town.  But  it  is 
accounted  for  when  we  remember  that  we  are  not  now  dealing  with  the 
population  of  the  town  (properly  so  called),  but  with  that  of  the  parish  ;  and 
that  the  town  has,  undoubtedly,  of  late  years,  outgrown  the  limits  of  the 
parish.  This  enumeration,  therefore,  does  not  afford  a  complete  Tiew  of 
the  town  in  1851 ;  and,  perhaps,  not  even  in  1841.  And  as  we  have  no 
reason  for  assuming  that  the  limits  of  the  parish  were  coincident  with  the 
limits  of  the  town  proper  at  any  of  the  previous  CSensuses,  we  are  coznpeDed 
to  reject  these  figures  as  unfitted,  in  their  present  form,  to  furnish  a  just 
conception  of  the  population  of  the  town  at  any  period  in  the  half  centniy. 

But  Liverpool  appears  in  the  Census  of  1851  in  another  form.  The 
Registrar  General  has  taken  the  population  for  1851,  and  also  for  1841, 
within  the  limits  of  the  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough.  No 
enumeration  within  these  limits  was,  or  could  have  been,  made  in  IBOl. 
1811,  1821,  or  1831.  as  they  were  not  fixed  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  and  the  Municipal  Coiporation  Act,  between  1831  and  1841.  But 
the  Registrar  General  has  supplied  the  omission  by  an  estimau  of  the 
population  existing  in  1801,  1811,1821,  snd  1831,  upon  "  neari j  the 
corresponding  area." 

The  results  are  : — 


««/«#Vk.W.#     ».«>«     • 

PenoDB. 

annual  inoreui 

For  1801 

82,295 

1811 

104,104 

2,180 

1821 

.138,354 

3,426 

1831 

201.751 

6,339 

1841 

286.487 

8,473 

1851 

375,955 

8,846 

Here  again  we  find  the  rate  of  increase  less  between  1841  and  1851 
(in  proportion  to  the  previoosly  existing  population)  than  it  was  between 
1881  and  1841. 

And  £^ain  we  are  reminded  that  the  limits  thus  taken  through  the 
entire  period  of  fifty  years  were  not  those  of  the  town  properly  so  called, 
and  cannot  even  be  supposed  to  have  coincided  with  the  real  boundary  of 
the  town  at  any  time  within  that  period — seeing  that  extensive  tracts  of 
land  which  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  town  are  known 
to  have  existed,  even  in  1851,  within  the  limits  of  the  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  parochial  area  has  been  ascertained  to  be  2,QS0 
acres.  This  is  reduced  by  the  necessary  deductions  for  water  (fixed  by  the 
estimate  of  Colonel  Dawson,  of  the  Tithe  Ck)mmission,  at  the  request  of 
the  B^istrar  General)  to  1,560  acres. 


The  precise  extent  of  the  municipal  and  parliameotary  limits  referred 

to  by  the  Register  General,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  they 

would  seem  to  be  about  4,400  acres,  thus  : — 

Acres. 

The  Parish  of  Liverpool,  (exclusive  of  water,)     ...  1,660 

The  Township  of  Everton     700 

The  Township  of  Kirkdale 702 

The  Township  of  Toxteth  Park,  (part,)  estimated,  800 

The  Township  of  West  Derby,  (part,)   estimated,  680 

4,442 


Both  these  areas  are,  however,  liable  to  an  objection  which  I  cannot  but 
deem  insuperable.  Both  are  uniform  through  the  whole  period.  Both, 
therefore,  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  population  of  the  town  was 
spread  over  the  same  area  during  the  entire  fifty  years — an  assumption 
notoriously  at  variance  with  the  fieu^ts.     Both,  therefore,  must  be  rejected. 


III. 

Having  rejected  the  areas  assigned  to  the  town  at  successive  periods,  by 
the  only  authorities  to  which  we  can  look  for  information  touching  the 
population,  we  have  now  to  seek  some  other,  more  consistent  with  the 
principle  on  which  the  rejection  has  been  made.     That  principle  is  one  too 
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simple  and  obvious  for  dispute.  It  is  tbat  the  area  of  the  town  ma>f, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contraiy,  be  deemed  to  have  increased  with 
the  population.  Whence  we  are  boimd,  in  view  of  the  returns  before  us, 
which  undoubtedly  indicate  a  constant  increase  of  the  population,  to  assign 
to  the  town,  at  each  decennial  period,  some  reasonable  increase  of  area. 
How  this  may  be  done,  with  the  materials  before  us  and  with  the  nearest 
apparent  approximation  to  accuracy,  is  the  problem  I  have  to  submit  to  jou 
this  evening. 

I  shall  first  lay  before  yon  the  data  on  which  we  have  to  proceed ;  then 
describe  the  method  I  have  adopted  to  elicit  the  required  information ;  and. 
finally,  state  to  you  the  result. 

But  first  let  me  define  what  I  mean  by  a  term  which  occupies  a  very 
prominent  and  important  place  throughout  this  paper :  let  me  say  what  I 
understand  by  the  word  Town.  I  assume,  then,  that  a  Town  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  the  gen«ral  population  of  the  country  which  differs  from  the  rest, 
so  £ar  as  we  are  at  present  concerned  with  it,  only  in  its  greeUer  (UnsUy. 

Of  the  624  districts  into  which,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Census  enumera- 
tion of  1861,  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  was  divided,  I  find  that 
one  (East  London)  was  peopled  at  the  rate  of  185,751  persons  to  a  square 
mile,  or  about  290  to  an  acre ;  while  another  (Bellingham,  in  Northumber- 
land,) had  only  18  to  the  square  mile.  These  were  the  extremes ;  they  were 
in  point  of  density,  as  more  than  1,000  to  1  ;  and  the  other  622  districts 
exhibit  nearly  every  degree  of  density  between  these  two.  The  question 
which  now  presents  itself  is  this :  What  degree  of  density  shall  be  held 
to  constitute  •*  Town,"  as  distinguished  from  •*  Country  "?  The  average 
density  of  the  Parish  of  Liverpool,  in  1851,  was  about  165  to  the  acre. 
But  of  the  seven  sub-districts  into  which  the  Parish  is  divided,  some  had  a 
higher,  and  some  a  lower,  density  than  this.  And  it  is  probable,  tbat  had 
the  parts  of  the  Town  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Parish  been  separately 
enumerated,  they  would  have  been  found  to  possess  a  density  lower  than 
the  average  of  the  Parish. 

This  brings  us  to  a  further  consideration.  We  know,  firom  observation, 
that  beyond  the  limits  of  all  our  towns,  however  these  limits  may  be  laid 
down,  there  is  a  surrounding  district,  more  or  less  extensive,  which,  though 
it  be  not  included  in  the  town,  can  scarcely,  with  propriety,  be  deemed 
"countiy."      To  these  districts  we  are  accustomed  to  apply  the  term 
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**  suburbs/*  Further,  it  does  not  admit  of  dispute,  that  the  suburbs  belong 
much  more  to  the  town  ai-ound  which  they  are  gathered,  or  rather  from 
which  they  emanate,  than  to  the  country,  with  which,  by  a  too  narrow 
definition  of  the  word  "  town,"  they  would  be  confounded. 

The  results  of  any  adequate  consideration  of  this  topic  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed here  without  carrying  us  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 
The  growth  of  towns  in  England  and  elsewhere,  its  methods,  its  causes, 
and  its  consequences,  has  not  yet  received  the  care  it  deserves  from  those 
who  are  disposed  to  seek  in  the  best  known  and  least  disputable  phenomena 
of  human  society  the  surest  and  safest  indications  of  a  wise  general  polity. 
Familiarity,  without  attention,  deadens  the  observing  faculties ;  and  the 
dwellers  in  towns  are  yet  less  observant  in  this  direction  than  at  first  sight 
would  seem  likely.  It  is  not  disputed  that  a  square  yard  of  stone  wall, 
covered  in  the  course  of  half  a  century  with  patches  of  moss  and  Hchen, 
affords  a  study  not  unworthy  of  an  adequate  exercise  of  the  human  faculties. 
Nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  a  map  of  any  part  of  Europe  of  the  same  size, 
accurately  shaded  to  represent  the  growth  of  the  town  population  during  a 
similar  period,  afibrds  a  spectacle  of  similar,  but  higher  interest — and  one 
even  more  worthy  of  scientific  investigation.  To  be  successful  in  the  study 
of  either  we  must  approach  it  in  the  same  spirit.  The  particular  facts  wUl 
be  of  a  veiy  different  order ;  yet  discreetly  to  use  them,  in  tracing  the 
effects  we  see  to  their  causes,  demands  precisely  the  same  methods  of 
reasoning. 

But  the  work  is  not  yet  begun.  Hence  I  am  compelled  either  to 
abandon  my  present  purpose,  or  to  proceed  by  a  method  more  or  less 
empirical.  The  former  would  give  no  result.  The  latter  may  give  one  as 
good  as  can  at  present  be  attained.  And,  its  basis  being  obvious,  it  cannot 
have  any  deceptive  effect. 

After  well  considering,  then,  all  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  me  to 
bear  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^*  town,"  I  have  assumed  that  to  justify 
its  application  there  should  be,  upon  the  whole  area  in  view,  an  average 
of  not  less  than  100  persons  to  the  acre. 

For  the  suburbs  of  a  town  I  assume  a  similar  average  of  ten  persons 
to  the  acre.  % 

The  method  of  applying  tins  definition  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
presently. 
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The  data  now  before  me  consist  of  a  return  of  the  area  and  p(9nlatioD 
of  eveiy  '*  enumeration  district  **  near  enough  to  the  parish  of  Liverpool 
to  have  contributed,  with  any  degree  of  probability,  to  the  formation  of  the 
town  or  its  suburbs  at  each  of  the  six  enumerations  of  1801,  1811, 1821, 
1881,  1841,  and  1851. 

Those  I  have  selected  consist  of  twenty-one  townships  besides  the  Parish 
of  Liverpool — thirteen  on  the  Lancashire  and  eight  on  the  Cheshire  side 
of  the  Mersey.  For  it  vrill  be  observed  that  my  definition  rests  simply 
upon  the  density  of  the  aggregation ;  and,  on  considering  the  nature  of 
the  division  effected  by  the  Eiver  Mersey,  I  have  seen  no  reason  for 
excluding  from  view,  as  part  of  the  tovm,  whatever  must  be  deemed  so  in 
fact,  whatever  it  may  be  in  name. 

These  twenty-one  townships  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


DISTRICT. 

Total  Area. 

exclusive  of 

Water. 

Compated  distribation  of  ana    1 
in  1851.                       1 

Town. 

Sabarb. 

Country. 

In  Lancashire  I'-' 

Parish  of  Livernool 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acree. 

AfiTM. 

1560 

702 

700 

6123 

1796 

2333 

1171 

1886 

1628 

2117 

1179 

930 

1200 

1630 

1560 

48 
210 
250 

556 

2624 

188 
10 

198 
2822 

500 
492 
500 
311 
500 
352 
152 
194 
134 
166 
315 
41 
48 

3705 

500 
500 
160 

49 
365 
271 
102 

96 

2043 
5748 

167 

5373 
1485 
1270 

819 
1734 
1434 
1983 
1013 

615 
1159 
1582 

Kirkdale  Townshin 

Everton         „         

West  Derby  „          

Wavertree      ,,         

ToxtethPark,,         

Bootle            „ 

Waterloo       „         

Garston         „         

Great  Crosby,,         

Litherland     ,,         

Much  Woolton  Township    . . . 
Little  Woolton        „ 
Huyton 

Totals  in  Lancashire... 
In  Cheshire: — 

Birkenhead  To wnshi  p 

24955 

18624 

900 

1174 

802 

436 

896 

•   669 

899 

1052 

212 
664 
642 
387 
531 
398 
797 
956 

Tranmere          , 

Oxton                , 

Claughton          „         

Liscard              ,,         

Poulton-Cum-Seacombe  

Higher  Bebbington 

Lower  Bebbington 

Totals  in  Cheshire  

Totals  in  both  Counties . 

6828 

4587 

31783 

23211 

SL 

This  places  nearly  one-fourteenth  part  of  the  Town  on  the  Cheshire  side 
of  the  Mersey  in  1851.  At  the  same  date  a  little  more  than  one-third  of 
the  Suburbs  appear  on  the  same  side.  But  it  is  also  ohvious  that  a  hige 
proportion  of  these  Cheshire  suhurhs  were,  (prior  to  1851,)  more  likely  to 
fonn  new  additions  to  the  Town  area  than  to  continue  extending  in  the 
euhurhan  form.  And  this  tendency  has  since  received  a  new  impetus  in 
the  renewal  of  the  Birkenhead  Dock  Works. 

The  mode  of  computation  hy  which  the  figures  in  the  last  three  columns 
of  this  table  were  elicited  from  the  data  afforded  by  the  Census  of  1851  is 
easily  explained. 

The  twenty-one  to>Tnships  selected  adjoin  Liverpool,  and  were  each  taken 

as  presenting  a  higher  density  of  population  than  seemed  consistent  with 

the  assumption  that  it  was  entirely  **  country."    Here,  however,  it  was 

necessaiy  to  fix  upon  some  degree  of  density,  excess  of  which  should  bring 

the  examined  townships  within  the  list.     And,  in  approaching  this  part  of 

my  task,  1  observed  that  though  there  might  possibly  have  been  an  equality 

of  density  in  the  town  population  of  England  during  the  fifty  years  in  view, 

no  such  equality  could  be  consistently  looked  for  in  the  rural  districts, 

especially  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns.    Hence  the 

necessity  for  a  maximum  country  density  as  a  basis,  and  one  that  should 

increase  at  every  decennial  period.     After  well  considering  the  claims  of 

simplicity  and  of  probable  accuracy,  I  adopted  the  following  method  of 

fixing  this  test.    I  took,  first,  the  aggregate  population  (as  given  by  the 

Registrar  Oeneral,  upon  a  basis  which  I  cannot  deem  very  accurate,  but 

which  may  be  sufficiently  so  for  the  present  purpose)  of  the  fifty-two 

towns  enumerated  in  the  two  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  1851 

The  fifty-two  towns  contained  a  total  population  of  1,572,316  persons. 

Deducting  this  firom  the  total  population  of  the  two  counties  at  the  same 

time  (3,490,817)  we  have  a  remainder  of  018,501,  for  the  rural  population. 

This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  space  occupied,  may  be  deemed  to  afford 

an  approximate  notion  of  the  density  of  the  country  population  at  that 

period ;  and  one  which  is  probably  below,  rather  than  above,  the  actual 

density  in  the  parts  nearest  the  towns.    Then,  as  to  the  rate  of  increase  of 

the  coontry  density,  I  find  that  had  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  been  peopled 

in  1851  only  at  the  rate  common  to  all  England  and  Wales  (including  the 

towns)  they  would  have  contained  rather  fewer  persons  altogether,  than  is 

thus  attributed  to  their  country  parts  alone.    In  other  words,  there  is,  in 


the  average  density  of  England  and  Wales,  a  close  analogy  to  that  of  the 
countiy  parts  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  (as  stated  for  1851  by  the 
Registrar  General).  And,  in  the  absence  of  any  better  guide  to  the 
density  of  the  rural  districts  of  Lancashire  at  previous  Censuses,  I  assume 
that  something  not  very  fax  removed  from  the  same  analogy  has  existed 
throughout  the  fifty  years  in  view.  Acting  on  this  assumption,  I  take  for 
the  maximum  average  density  of  the  country  immediately  surrounding  the 
suburbs  of  Liverpool — 

In  1801     25  persons  per  square  mile 


1811 
1821 
1831 
1811 
1851 


80 

85  „  „ 

40 

45  „  „ 

50 


It  may  be  objected  that,  while  admitting  an  increasing  density  in  the 
surrounding  country  I  assume  an  uniform  rate  for  the  suburbs.  This  I 
do,  because  I  see  reason  for  believing  that  the  tendency  to  increased  den- 
sity in  the  suburbs,  for  the  time  being,  has  been  constantly  counteracted  by 
an  increasing  facility  of  communication.  And  as  the  leading  causes  of  the 
fonnation  of  suburbs  are  intimately  and  obviously  allied  with  the  facility 
of  transit  thence,  to  and  from  the  central  parts  of  the  town,  it  may  even 
be  doubted  whether  the  average  density  of  population  in  the  suburbs  of 
our  larger  towns  has  not,  during  the  last  half  centuiy,  rather  diminished 
than  increased. 

With  the  densities  thus  assumed  to  be  due,  respectively,  to  town,  su- 
burb, and  country,  each  district,  as  presented  by  each  census,  has  been 
examined  in  succession,  and  the  excess  apparent  beyond  the  average  due 
to  a  country  district  put  aside  as  indicating  the  existence  of  "tL  correspond- 
ing extent  of  suburb,  or  town,  or  both.  The  extent  of  each  is  at  once 
determined  by  the  amount  of  the  excess.  Continuing  this  process  through 
the  successive  decennial  statements,  the  assumed  growth  of  the  suburban 
portion  of  each  district  is  stayed  whenever  it  is  found  to  have  covered 
an  area  of  500  acres :  that  being  deemed,  from  observation,  about  the 
point  at  which  the  fonnation  of  the  denser  aggregate  of  a  town  would 
commence  on  the  interior  bordera  of  the  suburb.  The  suburb,  then,  being 
maintained  at  this  extent,  so  long  as  the  extent  of  the  district  permits  it, 
any  further  surplus  is  carried  to  the  formation  of  an  addition  to  the  central 
tounif  at  the  average  rate  of  100  peraons  to  an  acre.    And  so  on,  till  every 
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district  in  the  list  has  heen  examined,  and  computed,  for  each  of  the  six 
decennial  enumerations. 

The  net  results  may  be  stated,  shortly,  as  follows : — 


TEAB. 

ABBA  COVEBED  BY  THE  TOWN  AND  8UBUBBS. 

In  Lancashire. 

In  Cheshire. 

Total. 

1801... 
1811... 

1821... 
1831... 
1841... 
1851... 

Acres. 

1,990 
2,59u 
3,172 
3,954 
4,944 
6,329 

Acres. 

12 

72 

454 

1,327 

2.241 

Acres. 

1,990 
2,602 
3,244 
4,408 
6,271 
8,570 

POPULATION  OF  THE  TOWN  AND  SUBUBBS. 


TKAB. 

TOWN. 

SUBUBBS. 

TOTATi. 

Lancaskire. 

Cheshire. 

Total. 

Lancashire. 

Cheshire. 

Total. 

1801... 

68900 

680O0 

13010 

13010 

81910 

1811... 

87600 

.— 

87600 

17140 

120 

17260 

104860 

1821... 

121800 

— 

121800 

19540 

720 

20260 

142060 

1881... 

176800 

— 

176800 

21860 

4540 

26400 

203200 

1841... 

203700 

3100 

206800 

29070 

12960 

42030 

248830 

1851... 

262400 

19800 

282200 

37050 

20430 

57480 

339680 

The  six  decennial  statements  afiford  us  five  equal  intervals,  or  periods  of 
increase.  And  by  marking  the  uumbers  added  in  succession,  in  each  of 
these  intervals,  we  obtain  a  somewhat  clearer  view  than  that  afforded  by 
the  fignres  as  they  stand  in  the  above  table,  of  the  varying  rates  of 
progress. 

For  instance,  for  the  whole  Town  (omitting  the  suburbs)  we  find  that  the 
numbers  added  were  :— 


In  the  First  decennial  interval 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 

c 


>» 


»i 


»» 


ft 


« * .     ... 


18,700  persons. 

34,2*00 

55,000 

30,000 

75,400 


i» 


>f 


»» 
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Here  there  is  a  remarkable  defalcation  iu  the  fourth  period,  or  between 
1831  and  1841. 

Dealing  similarlj  with  the  Suburbs,  we  find  a  different  result;  and  one 
which  accounts,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  irregularity  obseired  in  the  pro- 
gression of  the  Town.    The  numbers  added  being : — 


In  the  First  period     . . 

■         • ••         •  •  • 

4,250 

Second  „ 

»  •         •  •  •         •  *  • 

3.000 

Third     ,. 

k  •              •  •  •              •  9  • 

6,140 

Fourth  „ 

•                A  •  ■                •  •  • 

15,630 

Fifth      „        .. 

15,450 

Here  we  have  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  second  period,  and  a  small 
one  in  the  fifth.  But  we  have  a  very  large  increase  in  the  fourth :  indicat- 
ing the  extensive  formation  of  new  suburbs  between  1831  and  1841,  ihe 
interval  during  which  the  growth  of  the  Town  proper  appears  to  have  been 
proceeding  at  a  slower  rate  than  usual. 

Increased  &cility  of  communication  across  the  Mersey  has  evidently 
changed  the  previous  direction  of  the  town's  growth ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  down  to  1831  tended  to  move  from 
the  river,  has  since  been  fixed ;  and  is  unlikely  to  move  farther  in  that 
direction. 

The  materials  are  too  imperfect  to  warrant  much  fuiiher  elaboration. 
The  superficial  form  in  which  I  have  presented  them  is  undoubtedly  open 
to  serious  objections,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It  may  render  some- 
what more  obvious,  and  somewhat  more  available,  to  those  who  do  not  look 
into  the  original  records,  the  data  we  possess ;  but  no  method  of  treatment 
can  cure  the  defects  of  these  data,  or  eduoe  from  them  the  means  of  ckwelj 
examining  the  actual  growth  of  the  town. 
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ON  THE  SAXON  ELEMENT 
IN  THE  DICTION  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

By  David  Buxton^  Esq., 

pbikoipal  of  the  litebpool  school  fob  thb  dsaf  and  bt7mb. 
(Rbad  Ibt  Notbmbbb,  1855.) 


The  subject  announced  in  the  title  of  this  paper,  appears  to  me  to  present 
itself  in  two  aspects,  which  are  of  equal  interest.  To  the  lover  of  litera- 
ture, it  is  interesting,  in  its  connexion  with  poetry ;  and  to  the  philologist 
in  its  relation  to  language.  One  whose  daily  occupation  it  is  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  those  whose  physical  deprivation 
causes  them  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  all  language,  is  naturally  led  to  make 
bimself  acquainted,  to  some  extent,  with  the  sources  and  the  materials  of 
our  mother  tongue ;  and  when,  in  the  precious  intervals  of  a  busy  life,  he 
has  been  able  to  steal  aside  from  the  track  of  necessary  duty,  to  snatch 
however  transiently  the  joy  which  literature  affords,  it  has  only  deepened 
the  conviction  which  many  will  share  with  him,  that  there  are  no  richer 
delights  to  be  found  anywhere,  than  in  the  ever  "  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tores  new"*  of  English  poetry. 

I  lay  claim  to  no  other  qualifications  for  dealing  with  the  present  subject 
than  such  as  these  pursuits  have  afforded. 

Now  I  believe  that  there  passes  current  in  the  world  a  large  quantity  of 
respectable  letter-press,  under  the  name  of  poetry,  which  has  not  the  smallest 
right  to  that  honourable  designation.  We  certainly  have  verse  of  every  style, 
and  upon  every  subject :  as  moralizing,  it  is  most  unexceptionable ;  as  satire, 
it  is  most  pungent ;  in  its  prosody,  it  is  correct  to  a  hair's  breadth ;  its  rhymes 
may  be  such  as  Pope  himself  might  envy  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  complete  misnomer 
to  call  it  poetry  at  all. 

If  the  theory  which  I  shall  enunciate  is  correct,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
tbat  any  work  is  necessarily  a  Poem,  because  it  is  written  in  rhyme,  or  in 

•  Milton.     Lycidas. 
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blank  verse ;  or  that  poetrj  has  any  necessaiy  connexion  with  the  trick  of 
putting  a  nominative  a  dozen  lines  from  the  verb  it  governs,  and  filling  up 
the  intervening  chasm  with  high-sounding  words,  woven  into  dislocated 
verse  ;  or  that  there  is  any  poetry  in  words,  as  such,  apart  from  the  idea 
which  they  appropriately  embody,  or  the  objects  which  they  fitly  describe. 

The  faults  here  indicated  are  perhaps  not  so  current  now  as  they  were 
formerly.  We  have  some  lingering  specimens  of  these  vicious  styles 
amongst  us  still,  but  they  were  carried  to  their  greatest  lengths  by  the 
writers  of  the  Didactic  School,  who,  aiming  at  a  compromise  between 
poetry  and  prose,  succeeded  in  producing  something  which  was  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  But,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  on  this  point.  Thcmgh 
we  may  have  fair  ground  for  congratulation  that  this  school  of  writers  has 
almost  become  extinct  amongst  us,  we  must  not,  therefore,  conclude  that 
we  are  faultless.  If  it  is  the  glory  of  some  periods  to  have  a  title  to 
greater  eminence,  and  higher  renown,  than  can  be  ckimed  for  other  times, 
it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  every  age  has  its  own  cliaracteristic  faihngs. 
One  observant  critic  will  tell  us,  and  with  truth,  that  almost  every  grade, 
both  of  topic  and  of  treatment,  ranging  between  the  familiar  and  the 
abstruse,  is  followed  by  our  living  writers ;  and  another  will  add — what  can 
scarcely  be  denied — ^that  not  only  is  this  so,  but  these  extremes  are  ran  oat 
to  their  furthest  limits,  until,  in  the  excess  of  our  passion  for  common 
things,  we  find  men  singing  in  the  slang  of  outlaws,  and  others  soaring  so 
veiy  &r  into  the  regions  of  transcendentalism,  that  minds  of  ordinaiy  stamp 
can  only  *'  toil  after  them  in  vain,"  and  leave  them  at  last,  in  sheer  despair 
of  following,  to  chant  their  unintelligible  strain  in  their  own  way,  to  th^ 
own  unalloyed,  because  unshared,  gratification.  So  much  for  the  affecta- 
tions of  fEishion,  and  the  mannerisms  of  the  day.  But  poetry  is  independent 
of  all  these.  Though  sometimes  "  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined/*  and 
held  down  in  ignoble  slavery  to  the  caprices  of  the  time,  yet  there  is  thai 
within  her  which  speaks  thrillingly  and  lives  immortally — and  she  is 
beautiful  even  in  her  chains.  How  much  the  more,  then,  when  fitly  habited 
and  adorned. 

a  native  grace 

Sits  fair  proportioned  on  her  polished  limbs, 
Veiled  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire 
Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress :  for  loreliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.  * 

•  Thomson's  Seasons. 
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Yet  it  is  not  in  words  that  the  magic  of  poetry  lies.  It  is  in  the  ideas 
which  are  associated  with  those  words.  Poetry  resides  not  in  the  outward 
form  or  dress  of  any  man's  conception,  but  in  the  idea  so  conceived.  John 
Clare,  the  peasant-poet  of  Northamptonshire,  has  borne  testimony  to  this 
truth  in  one  simple  and  beautiful  couplet — 

I  found  the  poems  in  the  fields  ; 
I  only  wrote  them  down. 

If,  therefore,  the  original  idea,  as  it  arises  in  the  mind,  is  not,  in  itself, 
poetical,  no  powers  of  language,  or  supposed  charms  of  diction,  can  ever 
make  it  so.  As  it  is  birth,  and  not  dress  or  manner,  which  makes  an 
Englishman,  so  it  is  the  native  thought,  which  is,  or  is  not,  poetical.  No 
assumed  dress  or  form  can  give  to  any  mental  conception  a  chamcter  which 
it  does  not  naturally  possess.  Poetry  is  an  essential,  not  an  accidental, 
property.  But  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  the  due  development  of  poetic 
thought,  and  for  investing  it  with  full  expressiveness  and  beauty,  that  it 
should  be  clothed  in  befitting  language.  The  thought  which  would  be 
striking  for  its  impressiveness,  or  admirable  for  its  beauty,  may  be  made 
ineffective  or  ludicrous,  either  by  the  puerihty  or  the  pompous  extravagance 
of  its  diction.  What  poetry  seeks  from  language,  is  adequate  and  graceful 
expression.  This  being  given,  the  feeling  which  bums  in  the  heart  of  the 
poet  will  soon  be  responded  to  in  the  hearts  of  other  men,  and  the  kindling 
light  of  genius  be  felt  and  reflected  in  minds  happily  susceptible  of  those 
influences  which  make  '*  the  poet's  pen  "  more  potent  than  the  wand  of 
the  magician. 

The  proposition  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  on  this  occasion  is, 
that  the  proper  dress  of  English  poetry  is  that  portion  of  the  English 
tongue  which  is  commonly  distinguished  and  known  as  the  Anglo-Saxon* 
If  I  were  engaged  in  a  strictly  etymological  enquiiy,  it  would  be  my  duty 
to  analyse  the  composite  character  of  our  language  more  rigidly,  and  to 
define  its  lines  of  separation  more  closely,  than  is  at  present  necessary. 
For  though  our  vocabulary  bears  obvious  marks  of  having  gained  its  present 
flexibility  and  fulness  by  what  it  has  drawn  from  many  different  sources, 
it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  present  purpose  to  take  its  main  constitu- 
ents to  be  two,  and  to  assign  the  Norman  conquest  as  the  dividing  point 
between  them.  The  language  which  at  that  time  began  to  be  engrafted 
upon  the  original  Anglo-Saxon,  was  adopted  from  the  Latin,  either  imme- 
diately, and  in  tolerable  purity,  or  through  the  Normans  and  French,  with 
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the  modifications  of  fonn  which  they  had  introduced.  These  two  main 
tributaries  of  our  language,  I  shall  speak  of  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Classical,  and  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  older,  or  Anglo-Saxon  element, 
is  emphatically  that  of  poetry,  as  best  adapted  to  the  work  of  addressing 
the  fancy,  and  appealing  to  the  feelings,  wliile  the  other  is  found  to  be  the 
most  suitable  in  all  which  concerns  the  peculiar  province  of  the  intellect 
And  the  reason  is  this  : — like  the  feelings  themselves,  the  language  of 
feeUng  never  alters.  "  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,** 
and  while  the  restless  intellect  of  man  is  making  new  discoveries,  achieving 
new  conquests,  and  perpetuating  them  in  the  advances  of  science,  and  Ihe 
progress  of  civilization,  the  human  heart  remains  still  and  ever  the  same. 
Through  every  stage  of  social  progress — in  the  midst  of  the  constant 
changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  that  source  of  sympathy  and  fount 
of  feeling  remains  unchanged  ;  and  the  language  which  is  the  exponent  of 
those  feelings  partakes  of  the  same  unchanging  character.  But  that  lan- 
guage which  describes  events  and  circumstances — ^which  records  the 
discoveries  of  science,  and  conveys  the  lessons  of  philosophy,  must  be 
expected  to  change  its  form,  and  to  enlarge  its  scope,  as  new  events 
transpire,  and  circumstances  alter,  and  science  achieves  new  triumphs,  and 
philosophy  extends  her  researches,  and  gathers  from  each  new  field  of 
observation  new  motives  to  duty,  and  fresh  supplies  of  de^  and  solid 
wisdom.  Poetry,  again,  has  to  do  with  details ;  science  with  generalisations. 
For  the  former,  simple  words,  expressive  of  simple  ideas,  are  necessaxy,  and 
such  are  most  commonly  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation.  For  the  latter,  such 
words  are  needed  as  are  capable  of  combination-— as  the  Latin  and  Greek — 
by  which  compUcated  ideas  may  be  united  in  a  single  word,  at  once  signifi- 
cant and  concise.  For  these  two  distinct  purposes,  the  two  main  brandies 
of  our  language  seem  signally  fitted,  and  I  hold  very  strongly  the  opinion, 
upon  grounds  to  be  shewn  presently,  that  any  heedless  or  ignorant  admix- 
ture of  the  two,  without  reference  to  this  principle,  tends  to  lower  the 
purity,  and  weaken  the  force  of  language,  and  to  lessen  the  pecoliar  charms 
of  its  respective  constituents. 

No  stronger  proofs  could  be  adduced  than  those  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Sacred  Writings.  But  these  I  forbear  to  jpress  into  a  discussion  upon 
a  purely  literaiy  topic,  though  I  cannot  pass  without  naming  Psabns  civ. 
and  cxxxix.,  Eccles.  xn.,  Isaiah  xl.  ;  the  history  of  Joseph,  the  appeal  of 
Ruth,  and  that  night  vision  in  the  book  of  Job  which  Burke  refers  to,  as  a 
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passage  of  '*  amazing  sublimitj."  *  In  the  Lord's  Prayer,  too — ^as 
we  learned  it  from  beloved  lips  in  infancy — there  are  not  six  words, 
which  are  not  immediately  and  directly  derivable  from  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  bears  also  similar  testi- 
mony. Those  parts  of  it  which  have  been  added,  on  occasion,  and  to 
meet  particular  contingencies,  may  almost  in  every  case  be  distinguished 
from  its  original  contents,  by  the  more  extensive  prevalence  in  them  of  a 
foreign  classical  diction.  Theology  requires  such  a  diction,  but  Devotion 
does  not.  What,  I  would  ask,  has  that  noblest  of  all  hymns — ^the  Te  Deum— 
or  that  most  devout  of  all  supplications — the  Litany — ^lost  of  original  s^ni- 
ficance  and  force  in  that  Anglo-Saxon  version  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  ? 

Bat  we  will  turn  from  these  examples  to  the  illustrious  roll  of  English 
poets;  and  by  the  light  of  their  undimmed  and  still  un waning  lustre, 
examine  the  theoiy  which  I  have  to  vindicate.  Wordsworth  remarks  that 
"  the  afTecting  parts  of  Chaucer  are  almost  always  expressed  in  language 
pure  and  universally  intelligible,  even  to  this  day."f  The  same  cannot 
be  said  of  his  descriptions  of  persons  and  customs ;  and  the  reason  why 
the  language  proper  to  feelings  has  remained  unaltered,  while  that  which 
is  appropriate  to  other  matters  has  changed,  has  already  been  given.  Sir 
Philip  Siilney  said  of  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  "  that  he  never  heard 
it,  that  he  found  not  his  heart  moved  by  it  more  than  with  a  trumpet.  **t 

Campbell  tells  us,  however,§  that  ''the  prevailing  fault  of  English  diction, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  redundant  ornament,  and  ma  affectation  of 
Anglicising  Latin  words."  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  remember 
of  how  many  co-operating  causes  it  was  the  effect.  The  Crusades,  and 
the  extended  commerce  to  which  they  led,  had  opened  the  civilisation  of 
the  East,  to  the  semi-barbarism  of  the  West.  During  the  long  period  in 
which  the  Turks  threatened  Constantinople,  there  was  a  constant  influx  of 
the  learned  of  that  metropolis  into  Italy,  where  the  love  of  ancient  learning 
revived  under  their  auspices ;  and  when  at  last,  a.  d.  1453,  the  imperial 
capital  of  the  East  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahomedan  conquerors,  the 
treasures  of  literature,  which  had  so  long  been  accumulated  there,  were 
dispersed  throughout  Christendom,  and  the  invention  of  printing  soon 

*  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Fftrt  II.,  Section  iv. 

t  Note  to  Prefiice,  Lyrical  Ballads. 

{  Defnice  of  Poetry y  quoted  in  Percy's  Reliques,  vol.  i. 

§  Essay  on  English  Poetry,  p.  08. 
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placed  them  within  the  reach  of  the  studious  in  every  countiy.  Nine  new 
colleges  had  heen  founded  at  Oxford,  and  an  equal  numher  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  ;  the  same  period 
also  witnessing  the  establishment  of  the  foreign  universities  of  Padua, 
Naples,  Toulouse,  Montpelier,  Salamanca,  Orleans,  and  some  others  of  less 
note.  In  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  the  movement  not  only  continued, 
but  was  urged  on  by  the  circumstances  just  mentioned.  And  it  was  then, 
too,  that  our  Grammar  Schools  sprang  into  existence.  That  of  St.  Faal*s, 
London,  was  founded  by  Dean  Colet,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  in  15 10  ;  that 
of  Manchester,  by  a  Lancashire  worthy,  Hugh  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
in  the  same  year ;  *  and  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VI., 
and  Elizabeth,  1509-1603,  a  very  lai^e  proportion  of  those  now  in  existence 
were  established,  some  by  the  sovereign,  others  by  private  individoab. 
Among  the  former  are  the  Westminster,  Shrewsbury  and  Birmingham 
Schools,  and  Christ's  Hospital ;  and  among  the  latter,  besides  the  founda- 
tions of  Colet  and  Bishop  Oldham,  just  mentioned,  the  noble  schools  of 
Harrow  and  Hugby,  and  that  of  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  in  London, 
as  well  as  others  in  the  smaller  towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  almost 
every  one  of  which  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  sent  forth  its  pupil  into  tiie 
world,  to  play  therein  an  honourable  part,  and  to  become  thereafter  one  of 
the  nation's  illustrious  ones.  Bishops  and  priests,  soldiers  and  statesmen, 
philosophers  and  poets:   men  whose  names  are  watchwords,  breathing 


*  The  Boteler  Grammar  School,  at  Warringtou,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  tiiese 
Foundations,  having  been  established  in  1626.  See  the  paper  bj  J.  F.  Marsh,  Esq^ 
in  the  present  volume.  The  total  number  of  Grammar  Schools  in  England  and  Wales, 
appears  by  the  reports  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  be  705,  and  their  total  ■^nniwl 
income  j£  167,761.  The  following  table  taken  from  the  "*  Digest  of  SchooU  and  ChariHn 
for  Education^*  which  forms  part  of  the  Commissioners'  Report,  shews  the  number  of 
Grammar  Schools  founded  in  successive  reigns. — It  is  extracted  from,  the  Edmcatumml 
Expositor  for  November,  1855  : — 


Henry  II 1 

(1154-1189) 
Bichard  II 2 

(1877-1899) 
Henry  VI 8 

(1422-1461) 
Henry  VII 7 

(1485-1509) 
Henry  VIII        ..     ..36 

(1509-1547) 
Edward  VI 48 

(1547-1553) 
Mary    . .      !        . .      •  •  22 

(1558-1558) 


Elizabeth 112 

(1558-1603) 
James  I       . .      . .      . .  70 

(1603-1625) 
Charles  I 54 

(1625-1649) 
Commonwealth  . .      . .  38 

(1649-1660) 
Charles  II 65 

(1660-1685) 
James  II .15 

(1685-1689) 
William  and  Mary      . .  28 

(1689-1702) 


Anne 29 

(1702-1714) 
George  I 39 

(1714-1727) 
George  II 26 

(1727-1760) 
George  III ^ 

(1760-1820) 
George  IV 1 

(1820-1830) 
Unknown 97 


Total 


.-705 
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courage  into  the  breast  of  the  hero,  and  inspiration  into  the  spirit  of  the  sage ; 
these  were  once  the  hard-working  pupils  of  England*s  Grammar  Schools. 
Not  to  wander  from  our  present  subject,  just  glance  at  the  list  of  poets. 
From  Westminster  School  have  come  Ben  Jonson  and  Dryden,  CJowley 
and  Cowper,  Churchill  and  Southey.  Milton  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's ; 
his  witty  contemporary,  the  author  of  Hitdibras,  at  Worcester  ;*  Shakspeare 
at  Stratford ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  Shrewsbury ;  Addison,  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  Garrick,  at  Lichfield ;  Coleridge  and  Charles  Lamb  at  Christ's  Hospital: 
and  Wordsworth  received  a  portion  of  his  early  training  at  the  little  village 
Grammar  School  of  Hawkshead,  in  this  county.  And  now,  to  connect  this 
apparent  digression  with  our  present  subject. 

The  object  of  these  schools  was  to  give  a  classical  education  :  to  make 
that  general  which  Henry  VIII.  had  already  made  fashionable,  by  his  own 
attainments,  and  by  having  his  children  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  ancient 
languages.  Sir  John  Cheke,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  had 
been  Preceptor  to  King  Edward,  and  Eoger  Ascham  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  If, 
therefore,  the  prevailing  fault  of  the  fifteenth  century  was,  as  Campbell 
states,  the  affectation  of  Anglicising  Latin  words,  such  a  fault  was  not 
likely  to  be  amended  in  the  following  century.  That,  on  the  contrary,  it 
greatly  increased,  we  know  to  be  historically  true.  A  well-known  testimony 
is  borne  to  this  feet  by  the  very  competent  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who,  in  his  novel  of  the  Monastery^  avowedly  satirizes,  in  the  character  of 
Sir  Piercy  Shafton,  the  current  language  of  feshionable  life  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Yet  the  reign  of  that  sovereign  stands  pre-eminently 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  English  poetry ;  and  the  two  greatest  names  in 
the  splendid  array  of  Elizabethan  poets  are  those  of  men  who  may  be  said 
to  have  absolutely  turned  their  backs  upon  the  fountains  of  classic  lore, 
and  drawn  only  from  the  '*  well  of  English  undefiled.*'  That  Shakspeare 
brought  with  him  from  the  Grammar  School  at  Stratford  *'  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek,"!  is  no  unfortunate  circimistance  for  the  English  language,  and 
for  English  poetry ;  and  that  Spenser,  after  once  contemplating  so  great 
an  innovation  as  the  abolition  of  rhymes,  and  the  introduction  of  hexameters 
into  English  verse,  should  finally  not  only  adopt  Anglo-Saxon  as  the  vehicle 
of  his  thoughts,  but  should  avowedly  imitate  the  diction  of  times  preceding 
his  own,  shews  that  he,  too,  turned  away  from  the  new  wine  which  he  had 

*  Oomiu  was  first  acted,  and  Hudibras  was  written,  at  Ludlow  Castle. 

•f  Ben  Jonson. 
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more  than  tasted,  "  saying  the  old  is  better."  And  what  was  thus  effected 
for  the  diction  of  poetry,  by  the  genius  and  example  of  these  two  great 
men,  was  yet  more  remarkably  and  successfully  accomplished  for  the 
language  itself  by  our  noble  English  Bible.  That  which  was  solid  and 
fixed  in  the  character  of  our  vernacular  was  thus  taken  from  the  lipe  of  the 
people,  and  imperishably  recorded ;  and  much  besides,  which  was  in  a  state 
of  transition,  and  might  soon  have  become  obsolete,  was  arrested,  and  thus 
saved  firom  being  swept  away  before  the  invasion  of  a  new  and  pedantic 
phraseology.  It  was  as  if, — to  borrow  an  illustration  from  that  beautiful  art* 
of  recent  discovery,  which  transfers  and  embodies  into  picture  not  only  the 
bold,  immutable  outlines  of  the  landscape,  but  seizes  too  its  lighter  graces, 
and  catches  the  very  shadows  as  they  fly, — ^ihus  it  was  that  Tyndale  and 
Coverdale  first  of  all,  and  the  translators  of  our  present  version  after  them, 
not  only  employed  and  recorded  in  permanent  shape  that  part  of  our  language 
which  was  in  daily  use,  but  those  more  fleeting  characteristics  which  are 
analogous  to  the  passing  shadows  in  the  view,  or  the  momentary  play  and 
expression  of  the  features, — all  these  were  seized  in  their  passage,  and 
written  in  light,  as  with  a  ray  from  heaven,  and  the  result  was  that  glorious 
picture,  our  peerless  English  Bible.  If  any  man  would  see  what  poetiy  is^ 
and  what  it  is  not,  and  would  judge  of  the  capability  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue,  let  him  turn  from  a  passage  in  Dr.  Johnson,  Young,  Akenside,  or 
Thomson,  or  in  the  works  of  some  who  might  be  named  among  our  livii^ 
authors,  to  a  chapter  in  Isaiah,  or  to  one  of  the  Psalms.  There  he  wiQ 
see  how  the  sublimest  truths  which  can  address  man's  intellect,  and  the  most 
touching  incidents  which  can  aflect  his  heart,  are  set  forth  in  the  plainest 
and  simplest  language.  They  seek  no  embelHshment  from  words ;  the 
stirring  grandeur,  or  the  moving  pathos  of  the  subject,  appeara  all  the  more 
vividly  for  the  pure  simplicity  of  its  vesture. 

But  now  to  turn  to  those  illustrations  which  these  observations  have  too 
long  interrupted.  We  will  firet  quote  Spenser— that  "  prince  of  poets  in 
his  tyme  "—and  it  should  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  description  of  the 
"  gentle  Una  with  her  milk  white  lamb."  in  the  first  Cantoof  his  Fa&ry  Querns, 
and  again  to  that  passage  in  Canto  III.,  where  it  is  said — 

Her  ongeNface 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven  shyned  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  e^ady  place, 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

Out  of  nearly  thirty  words  in  this  passage,  there  are  just  four  of  foreign 
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deriTation  ;  and  not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  a  single  work,  or  a  single  author, 
I  will  just  quote  two  of  the  stanzas  in  the  same  writer's  exquisite  Hymn  of 
Hettvenly  Love, 

Tet,  0  most  blessed  spirit !  pure  Ismpe  of  light, 
EtemaU  spring  of  grace  and  wisedom  trew, 
Vonchsafe  to  abed  into  my  barren  spiight 
Some  little  drop  of  thy  celestiall  dew, 
That  may  my  rymes  with  sweet  inftise  imbrew, 
And  gire  me  words  eqnall  unto  my  thought, 
To  tell  the  marveiles  by  thy  mercie  wrought. 

0  blessed  Well  of  Love  !  a  Floure  of  Grace ! 

0  glorious  Morning  Staire !  0  Lampe  of  Light ! 

Most  lively  image  of  thy  Father's  fSftoe. 

Eternal  King  of  Olone,  Lord  of  Might, 

Meeke  Lambe  of  God,  before  oil  worlds  behight, 

How  can  we  thee  requite  for  all  this  good  ? 

Or  what  can  prize  that  thy  most  precious  blood? 

A  close  examination  of  these  passages  will  shew  how  little  the  author 

owes  to  a  classic  diction ;  how  capable  he  proved  the  older  English  tongue 

to  be,  as  an  exponent  of  devotional  and  poetic  thought.     Turn  now  to 

Shakspeare,  and  see  if  it  was  necessaiy  to  the  expression  of  his  vivid 

thoughts,  that  he  should  escape  from  the  poverty  of  his  native  language, 

and  become  a  dependant  upon  the  wealth  of  other  tongues.  Our  examples, 

however,  mast  be  short  and  few.    First  glance  at  the  night  scene  in  the 

Merchant  of  Venice: — 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank — 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  hannony. 

Again  in  Henry  VL  : — 

The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 

And  the  description  of  the  River,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona : — 

The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 

Thou  knowest,  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 

But  when  his  fedr  course  is  not  hindered 

He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamel'd  stones. 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 

He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 

And  so  by  many  a  windhig  nook  he  strays, 

With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. 

Besides  these,  which  seem  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  I  had  marked  for 
quotation  the  apostrophe  to  Mercy,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Wolsey's 
Farewell  to  Power  and  Dignity,  the  passage  in  Macbeth,  beginning — 

"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-monrow," 
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with  Bome  others.  But  time  prevents  mj  quoting  them  at  length,  or 
making  comments  as  I  proceed.  A  dose  observation  of  the  passages  read 
will  shew  that  the  diction  is  that  which  I  have  called  Anglo-Saxon,  to 
the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  those  words  which  are  of  classical  derivation. 

Milton,  though  so  eminent  a  classic,  and  though  Paradise  Logt  waa 
formed  upon  the  best  ancient  models,  and  his  declared  purpose  was  to  make 
an  innovation  upon  English  practice,  by  setting  an  example, — "  the  first,"  be 
says,  **  in  Engli8h,^-of  ancient  hberty  recovered  to  Heroick  Poem,  from  the 
troublesome  and  modem  bondage  of  Ehyming,"  *  has  yet  clothed  some  of 
his  finest  .thoughts  in  that  native  language,  which  was  the  theme  of  one 
of  his  earliest  poems.  The  description  of  Evening  in  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Paradise  Lost — 

"  Now  came  still  evening  on,"  &c, 

and  that  exquisite  speech  of  Eve's  which  follows  it — 

**  With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  tune,**  &o, 

are  strongly  illustrative  of  the  point  we  are  arguing.  So  also  is  the  opening 
speech  in  Samson  Agonutes,  on  his  blindness ;  in  contrast  to  which  might 
well  be  placed  the  opening  of  Book  III.,  in  Paradise  Lost,  beginning,  "  Hail, 
holy  light,"  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  occasional  lines,  seems  to  be  at 
once  the  least  poetical  and  the  least  intelligible  passage  in  the  poem ;  and 
that  simply  from  its  £sLulty  diction.  The  Song  on  May  Morning,  Comm, 
and  the  smaller  poems,  would  furnish  us  with  corroborative  examples  in 
abundance.  Milton  was  the  contemporary  of  the  metaphysical  poets;  and 
early  in  his  career  seems  to  have  been  ambitious  of  a  place  amongst  them. 
That  despicable  school  was  the  product  of  the  extension  of  classical  learning 
which  followed  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  access  thereby  given  to  the 
metaphysical  disquisitions  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find,  anywhere,  more  of  the  common-place  and  the  nonsensical 
in  the  garb  of  verse,  than  in  works  of  this  class ;  yet  some  of  those  writers 
had  a  relish  for  true  poetry,  and  have  left  behind  them  some  evidences  of 
their  powers  '*  not  utterly  unworthy  to  endure."  Here  is  a  specimen 
from  Francis  Qoarles,  in  simple  native  English  : — 

Can  he  "be  fair,  that  withers  at  a  blast  ? 
Or  he  be  strong ,  that  airy  breath  can  cast  ? 
Can  he  be  wise,  that  knows  not  how  to  live  ? 
Or  he  be  rich,  that  nothing  hath  to  give  ? 
Can  he  be  young,  that's  feeble,  weak  and  wan  ? 
So  fair,  strong,  wise,  so  riek,  so  young  is  Man. 

•  Preface  on  "  The  Verse." 
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So  Mr  is  Man,  that  Death  (a  parting  blast) 

Blasts  his  fidx  flower,  and  makes  him  Ecarth  at  last ; 

So  strong  is  Man,  that  with  a  gasping  breath, 

He  totters  and  bequeaths  his  strength  to  Death ; 

So  wise  is  Man,  that  if  with  Death  he  strive, 

His  wisdom  cannot  teach  him  how  to  live ; 

So  rich  is  Man,  that  (all  his  debts  being  paid) 

His  wealth's  the  winding  sheet  wherein  he's  laid ; 

So  young  is  Man,  that  (broke  with  care  and  sorrow) 

He's  old  enough  to-day,  to  die  to-morrow ; 

Why  bragg'st  tiiou  then,  thou  worm  of  five  feet  long, 

Th'  art  neither  fkir,  nor  strong,  nor  wise,  nor  rich,  nor  young. 

The  seventeenth  century  produced  a  nohle  array  of  philosophers — ^but 

few  poets.     In  the  next  generation,  the  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the 

pursuits  of  both,  and  that  School  of  Philosophical  Poetry  sprang  up,  of 

which  Pope  was  the  founder,  and  the  Essay  on  Man  the  chief  result   This 

influence  continued  to  operate,  with  slight  modifications,  until  nearly  the 

commencement  of  the  present  century.    Wordsworth  then  set  himself  to 

conquer  it,  but  for  the  time  he  was  foiled.    To  him,  however,  and  to  his 

friends,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Scott,  do  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  the 

increased  use  which  the  simple  and  expressive  language  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 

forefiEtthers  has  gained  in  current  speech  and  writing.    Take  the  very  first 

poem  in  the  works  of  the  Poet-Sage  of  Rydal : — 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 

So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 

So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die  ! 
The  Child  is  lather  of  the  Man, 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

The  two  last  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  but  there  is  not  another 
in  the  whole  poem  which  is  not  Anglo-Saxon. 

Then  there  is  the  affecting  litUe  story,  '*  We  are  Seven,"  the  Sonnet  on 
"Mflton,"  and  that  composed  on  Westminster  Bridge : — 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  migesty : 
The  dty  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning :  silent,  bare-« 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky, 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Nerer  did  sun  more  beautifiilly  steep 
In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep ! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will ; 
Dear  God !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still. 
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It  will  be  observed  here  that  most  of  the  natural  objects  have  vernacular 
names,  while  those  which  are  artificial  have  classical  ones.  I  shall  only 
add  one  more  extract  from  Wordsworth — ^the  description  of  the  White  Doe 

of  ByUtone : — 

White  she  ia  as  lily  of  June, 

And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon. 

When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven, 

And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven  ; 

Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  d%j. 

In  sunshine  sailing  &r  away ; 

A  glittering  ship  that  hath  the  plain 

Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain. 

A  similar  passage  from  Diyden,  from  the  opening  of  the  Hind  and  ths 
Panther,  I  wUl  here  cite,  though  out  of  chronological  order.  Diyden  was  the 
lineal  predecessor  of  Pope  :  like  him,  he  was  the  poet  of  artificial  life  rather 
than  of  nature,  and  his  testimony  is  therefore  the  more  valuable : — 

A  nplk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  unchanged, 

Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  rang'd ; 

Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 

She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 

Yet  bad  she  oft  been  ohas'd  with  boms  and  hounds, 

And  Scytbian  shafts ;  and  many  winged  wounds 

Aimed  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forc'd  to  fly. 

And  doomed  to  death,  though  fitted  not  to  die. 

Though  there  are  several  words  of  Latin  derivation  in  this  quotatioo, 
they  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  whole,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
Diyden  which  breathes  a  finer  strain  of  pure  and  simple  poetry.  If  we 
had  time  to  examine  the  works  of  other  writers  belonging  to  the  same 
school — Gray,  Collins,  Ooldsmidi,  Cowper — ^we  should  find  ample  evidence 
to  the  same  purpose.  But  we  must  return  to  the  contemporaiies  of 
Wordsworth.  Coleridge  somewhere  defends  himself  against  the  supposition 
that  he  was  a  full  believer  in  the  poetical  creed  of  his  friend ;  but  along 
with  other  benefits  which  he  wrought,  he  certainly  helped,  by  his  example, 
in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  purify  our  poetry  from  the  jargon  of  Hie 

philosophico-poetic  school.    I  will  first  quote  from  the  Ancient  Mariner : — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 

And  all  together  pray, 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends, 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends. 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay ! 

*  *  * 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loyeth  best, 
All  Uiings  both  great  and  small ; 
For,  the  dear  Ood  that  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

*  *  * 
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He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunDed, 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn  : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man, 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 


For  all  the  purposes  of  this  passage^  any  other  tongue  than  the  Saxon 
might  almost  as  well  have  never  existed ;  and  so  in  Chrutabel : — 

The  night  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare ; 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  ? 

There  is  not  wind  enongh  in  the  air 

To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 

From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek ; 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 

Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high, 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  np  at  the  sky. 

And  the  exquisite  hallad  of  Genevieve  gives  further  testimony  of  the 

same  kind.    But  it  may  he  thought  that  though  our  primitive  language  is 

adequate  to  the  expression  of  simple  ideas,  and  to  the  happy  description  of 

natural  ohjects,  it  is  wanting  in  force,  and  would  fail  to  express  strong 

emotions,  or  to  develope  nohler  images.    There  are  numerous  passages  in 

Coleridge  which  would  prove  the  contraiy ;  hut  I  prefer  to  take  an  example 

from  a  veiy  differont  author,  and  one  who,  it  might  he  thought,  would 

rather  militate  against  the  theoiy  I  am  advocating.   If  any  man  ever  ignored 

the  canons  of  the  critic,  and  wrote  because  he  iiad  something  to  say,  and 

most  say  it,  it  was  Byron.    Let  him  then  be  witness.    With  his  wild 

passions  boiling  within  him,  all  he  cared  to  do  was  to  give  utterance  to  his 

strong  feelings,  in  language  as  strong  and  vivid  as  themselves.     And  he 

succeeded.    No  man*s  works  reflect  more  foithfuUy  than  his,  their  writer*s 

true  character,  or  express  with  greater  power,  the  bitterness,  the  hatred,  the 

BOom,  which  flamed  up  incessantly  and  inexhaustibly  from  the  volcano  of 

that  impetuous  heart    And  what  was  the  language  which  came  ready  to 

his  pen,  when  he  wielded  it  to  defy  the  world  ?  Why,  the  simple  Saxon 

phrase  of  our  unconquerod  forefathers.     When,  before  he  closes  CkUde 

Rarcid^  his  voice  **  breaks  forth"  to  "  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of 

his  curse,"  what  says  he — ^and  how? — "  That  curse  shall  be  forgiveness," 

&c.       (See    Childe  Harold,    Canto  iv.,  Stanzas  cxxxv.,  cxxxvi.)      So, 

too,   the  description  of  the  night   before   Waterloo,   at  Brussels;  the 

Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean,  in  the  same  poem ;  the  opening  lines  in  the 

Corsair ;  the  Shipwreck,  in  Don  Juan—  "  Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the 

wild  farewell ; "  and,  last  of  all,  that  wonderful  passage  in  the  Oiaour, 
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wherein  the  aspect  of  *'  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more/'  is  compared 
to  the  appearance  of  the  dead  upon  the  day  of  diasohition— 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness ; 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress ; 
Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 
Haye  swept  the  lines  where  Beaaty  lingers. 

Time  fails  to  refer  to  Scott  or  Southey,  to  Shelley,  or  the  poets  of  our 
own  day.  I  will  just,  however,  allude  to  one  striking  hict.  The  shorter 
poems,  which  are  the  most  popular  things  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  and 
by  which  their  authors  have  attained  to  the  widest  celebrity  and  most 
enduring  fame,  are  those  in  which  the  old  Saxon  diction  has  been  employed. 
Of  this  class  are  Gray*s  Elegy ;  Wolfe  s  Ode  on  the  Burial  of  Sir  Jobn 
Moore  ;  Campbell's  Hohenlinden  ;  Hood's  Song  of  the  Shirt ;  Tennjson  s 
May  Queen ;  together  with  some  of  the  more  popular  pieces  in  Longfellow, 
and  in  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  and  those  exquisite  doscriptioas  in 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  which  every  schoolboy,  in  every  subsequent 
generation,  has  known  off  by  heart.  Bums,  too,  wrote  in  a  language  which 
was  oral :  not  a  written  language  at  all :  a  dialect  of  that  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue  which  is  common  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
vast  colonial  dependencies  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  to  that  sister  nation  across 
the  Atlantic,  where,  as  I  have  been  informed  on  good  authority,  next  to 
the  Bible,  the  most  popular,  and  familiar,  and  best  read  book  in  the  oountrv, 
is  the  poetiy  of  Bobert  Bums. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  works  of  the  greatest  English  poets,  firom 
the  Elizabethan  era  downwards,  I  submit  that  I  have  proved  my  case — that 
the  Saxon  element  in  our  language  is  the  most  fitting  dress  of  poetic 
thought,'!'  and  that  it  has  been  so  employed  to  embody  the  noblest  concep- 

•  AnA  this,  after  all,  is  but  the  local  application  of  a  general  principle.  Mr.  J.  T.  Danaosi, 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society,  who  occupied  the  Chair  when  the  present  paper 
was  read,  threw  out  this,  among  other  Tslnable  suggestions  and  remarks,  and  pconted  oat, 
that  what  is  here  claimed  for  what  I  have  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of  om 
language,  is  probably  **  possessed,  in  an  equal  degree,  by  the  most  commonly  used  pert 
of  every  other  language,  when  used  with  ability  in  addressing  those  to  whom  it  is  natiTa.* 
It  is  evident  that  the  argument  in  the  paper  derives  great  force  fh>m  this  Uci;  and  that 
the  subject  acquires  new  interest  when  it  is  seen  that  a  general  principle  is  Ulostrated  by 
what  was  intended  to  have  only  a  local  application.  I  will  put  the  question  thoa : — 
1.  The  primitive  oral  language  of  every  people,  as  it  embraces  the  widest  range  of 
associations,  is  the  language  of  that  people's  poetry.  2.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  primi- 
tive oral  language  of  3ie  English  people;  and  therefore,  3.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the 
appropriate  diction  of  English  poetry.  Nor  have  I,  in  that  over-zealous  advocacy,  which 
some  may  think  they  recognise,  claimed  more  for  our  primitive  Saxon  tongue  than  has 
been  claimed  for  it  by  others,  whose  eminence  as  writers,  and  weight  as  literary  authori- 
ties, wUl  be  recognised  when  I  quote  Mr.  Macauley : — "  The  style  of  Bunyan,"  says  that 
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tions,  by  those  among  our  countrymen,  whom  all  delight  to  honour.  And 
the  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  an  enquiry  as  the  present 
is  this — ^that  whoever  aims  at  poetic  excellence,  must  study  attentively 
tiie  primitive  language  of  this  country,  must  learn  to  estimate  its  richness, 
to  appreciate  its  beauty,  and  strive  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  communicating 
his  thoughts  to  those  whom  he  would  address.  It  will  more  completely 
and  clearly  convey  his  own  meaning ;  it  will  permit  a  fuller  measure  of 
justice  to  the  nature  of  his  conceptions,  and  obtain  for  them  a  readier 
comprehension  and  appreciation  from  the  reader.  Surely  these  are  advan- 
tages  not  to  be  slighted.  Those  who  have  laboured  to  possess  them,  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  veneration  of  posterity;  while  those  who  have 
affected  to  despise,  or  neglected  to  cultivate,  our  simple  but  earnest  Saxon 
phraseology,  though  they  have,  in  some  instances,  achieved  a  **  bubble 
reputation  *'  in  their  lives,  have  been  contemptuously  doomed  to  the  indif- 
ference of  later  times.  Such  has  been  their  ultimate  gain,  after  having 
chosen  to  adopt  a  gaudy  and  "inane  phraseology,**  which  has  passed 
current  under  the  name  of  poetic  diction.  That  spell,  however,  has  been 
broken.  Many  of  our  best  modem  writers,  following  Wordsworth's  illus- 
trious example,  have  aimed  at,  and  apparently  succeeded  in,  establishing 
the  principle,  that  such  words  as  the  influence  of  classical  studies  have  now 
natnialised  into  our  language,  may  be  legitimately  employed,  if  used 
discreetly  and  appropriately,  always  subject  to  the  laws  of  rhythm,  and 
subordinate  to  the  more  copious  use  of  those  primitive  words  which  form 
the  great  bulk  of  our  vocabulary,  and  to  which  we  mainly  owe  it  that  our 
noble  English  tongue  is  so  rich,  so  flexible,  so  expressive,  and  so  musical, 
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who  wishes  to  obtain  a  wide  command  oyer  the  English  language.    The  yocabnlary  is 

the  Tocabalary  of  the  common  people.    There  is  not  an  expression,  if  we  except  a  few 

teehnieal  terms  of  Theology,  which  would  puzzle  the  rudest  peasant.  We  haye  obseryed 

aerweni  pages  which  do  not  contain  a  single  word  of  more  than  two  syllables.    Yet  no 

writer  has  said  more  exactly  what  he  meant  to  say.    For  magnificence,  for  pathos,  for 

Tebement  exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for  eyery  purpose  of  the  poet,  the  orator, 

and  the  diyine,  this  homely  dialect,  the  dialect  of  plain  working  men,  was  perfectly 

niBcient.    There  is  no  boolc  in  our  literature,  on  which  we  would  so  rraidily  stake  the 

tune  of  our  old  unpolluted  English  language ;  no  book  that  shews  so  well  how  rich  that 

Jsm^age  is  in  its  own  proper  wealth,  and  how  little  it  has  been  improyed  by  aU  that  it 

hMS  borrowed."  {Essays,  yol.  i.^  And  that  which  is  here  said  of  Bunyan,  might  be  applied 

witb  almost  equal  force  to  Defoe.    Indeed,  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  the  argument 

mneh  fiirther  than  I  haye  done,  and  to  maintain  upon  yery  strong  grounds,  that  not  only 

the  most  popular  ffoems,  but  the  most  popular  books,  in  our  language,  are  those  in  which 

the  primitive  speech  of  the  people  has  been  used  by  a  master  hand. 
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as  the  authors  now  quoted  have,  in  their  undying  works,  demonstiated  it 
to  be.     Any  broad  impassable  line  of  separation  between  the  two  elements 
in  our  language  which  have  now  been  dwelt  upon,  I  fear  too  tediously,  is 
as  impracticable  as  it  would  be  absurd.     To  interweave  the  one  viith  the 
other ;  to  give  to  poetic  thought  its  best  expression  in  the  fittest  words : 
scouting  equally  the  affectation  of  a  mawkish  simplicity,  or  the  assumption 
of  a  pompous  volubility — this  is  the  most  worthy  of  the  poet's  honoured 
name,  and  of  his  noble  vocation ;  as  it  is  the  most  likely  to  make  his  calHog 
honoured,  and  to  establish  his  own  fame  upon  a  real  and  permanent  founda- 
tion.    But  simplicity  is  a  different  thing  from  common-place ;  and  doggrel 
is  not  poetry.     The  poet  must  treat  of  objects,  not  as  they  are  (begging 
pardon  of  the  Pre-Baphaelites),  but  as  they  seem  to  be.    And  poetic  effect 
depends  not  exclusively  upon  the  nature  of  his  subject,  but  also  upon  a 
writer's  treatment  of  it — at  least  to  the  same  extent  that  artistic  effect 
depends  upon  the  painter.     He  finds  the  best  point  of  view ;  depicts  the 
scene  before  him  with  due  r^ard  to  the  finest  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
and  expressive  grouping ;  and  so  he  produces  an  admirable  picture.    Yet 
over  the  very  same  scenes  the  "  ploughman  plods  his  weary  way  "  daily, 
but  is  as  indifferent  to  their  beauties  as  if  they  had  no  existence,  or  as  if 
he  were  the  inhabitant  of  another  planet.   And  as  with  the  artistes,  so  with 
the  poet's  eye.     In  the  "primrose  by  the  river's  brim,"  and  in  "the 
meanest  flower  that  blows,"  he  sees  something  more  than  the  oatward 
shape,  and  visible  colouring.     While  for  these  he  has  a  more  intense  and 
loving  admiration  than  another,  his  fancy  invests  them  with  new  life  and 
loveliness,  **  finds  tongues  "  in  their  speechless  beauty,  surrounds  them  with 
touching  images  or  kindling  associations  of  magnificence  and  grace ;  and  so 
by  the  matchless  magic  of  the  poet's  pen,  he  wings  their  tender  messages 
or  thrilling  appeals  to  every  heart,  which  has  kindred  sympathies  with 
his  own. 
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ON  THE  FOUNDATION  AND  HISTORY  OF 
BOTELER'S  FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AT  WARRINGTON, 

By  John  Fitehett  Marsh,  Esq. 
(Read  7th  Fbbruabt,  1856.) 


After  one  of  OQr  meetiDgs,  at  which  mentioii  had  incidentally  been  made 
of  the  Grammar  School  estabhshed  at  Warrington  in  1526, 1  was  requested 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  paper ;  and  I  promised  to  put  into  such  a  form 
as  might  be  suitable  for  a  page  of  our  transactions  some  notes  which  I  have 
from  time  to  time  collected,  on  the  names  of  the  various  persons  whom  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  as  having  £Jled  the  office  of  schoolmaster.  It 
afterwards  appeared  to  me  that  an  account  of  the  foundation  deed  and  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  school  might  not  be  without  interest,  not  only 
with  reference  to  the  particular  institution,  as  a  subject  of  local  history, 
pecnliarly  within  the  province  of  this  society,  but  as  illustrative  of  the  state 
of  manners  and  opinion  at  that  remarkable  era  in  our  literary  and  religious 
history,  of  which  the  foundation  of  grammar  schools  was  a  striking 
characteristic. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  schools  owed  their  foundation  to  charters  from 

King  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  granting  to  them  the  endowments 

of  chauntries,  suppressed  under  the  statute  1  Edward  VI.  c.  14,  which, 

after  reciting  that  "  a  great  part  of  superstitions  and  errors  in  Christian 

religion  hath  been  brought  into  the  minds  and  estimations  of  men,  by 

reason  of  their  ignorance  of  their  very  true  and  perfect  salvation  through 

the  death  oi  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  devizing  and  fantazying  vain  opinions  of 

purgatoiy  and  masses  satisfactory,  to  be  done  for  them  which  be  departed, 

the  which  doctrine  and  vain  opinion  by  nothing  more  is  maintained  and 

upholden  than  by  the  abuse  of  trentals,  chauntries,  and  other  provisions 

inade  for  the  continuance  of  the  said  blindness  and  ignorance,  and  further 

GOBsideriog  that  the  alteration,  change,  and  amendment  of  the  same,  and 

converting  to  good  and  godly  uses,  as  in  erectvig  of  grammar  schools  to  the 

education  of  youth  in  virtue  and  godUness,  and  the  further  augmenting  the 

universities,  and  better  provision  for  the  poor  and  needy,  cannot  in  this 

present  parliament  be  provided  and  conveniently  done,"  authorises  the 
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seizure  to  the  king's  use  of  all  lands  and  possessions  for  the  maintenance 
of  chauntiy  priests,  and  the  payment  into  the  exchequer  of  rent-chaiges 
appropriated  to  superstitious  uses.     But  the  endowment  of  schools  for  the 
cultivation  of  classical  learning  had  a  prior  and  independent  origin.    For 
some  years  hefore  the  altered  relations  of  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  m\h 
the  Court  of  Rome  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  monastic 
system  had  heen  tottering  to  its  fall :  and  the  exposure  of  its  corruption  had 
prepared  the  public  mind  for  a  measure  so  yiolent,  that  even  Heniy  would 
not  have  ventured  on  it,  if  he  had  not  felt  confident  that  his  designs  were 
seconded  by  the  national  will.     In  the  meantime,  the  revival  of  classical 
learning  on  the  continent,  and  the  general  enfranchisement  of  the  human 
mind,  which  accompanied  the  agitation  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  early 
reformers,  awakened  many,  even  among  those  who  had  seen  no  reason  to 
abandon  their  allegiance  to  the  Romish  church,  to  the  necessity  for  proriding 
those  means  for  the  advancement  of  learning  which  the  monasteries  had 
ceased  to  afford.     Thus  about  the  year  1515,  we  find  Richard  Fox,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  whose  foundation  of  Corpus  Christ!  College  at  Oxford  was 
originally  intended  for  a  monastic  establishment,  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  the  remonstrance  of  Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of  E.\eter  (himself  the 
founder  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  in  1510)  urging  him  to  proride 
for  the  increase  of  learning  rather  than  '*build  houses  and  provide  livelihoods 
for  a  company  of  bussing  monks,  whose  end  and  fall  they  themselves  might 
live  to  see."    {HoUmked's  Chronicle^  iii.  617,  ed.   1808.)     In  the  same 
spirit  colleges  and  schools  were  about  this  time  founded  in  considenble 
numbers  by  royal  and  individual  liberality.     Of  those  which  are  referred  to 
the  former  source  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  enquire  how  many  are  really 
indebted  to  royal  munificence,  and  how  many  owe  nothing  to  the  monarcbs 
whose  names  they  bear,  beyond  the  trouble  of  affixing  the  sign  manoal  to 
the  warrant  for  issuing  a  charter. 

Our  Warrington  Grammar  School  owes  neither  lands  nor  charter  to  royal 
favor ;  but  is  indebted  for  its  foundation  to  the  pious  bounty  of  Sir  Thomas 
Boteler  of  Bewsey,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Flodden,  whose  knightly  family,  as 
lords  of  Warrington  from  a  period  very  shortly  after  the  conquest,  have 
been  more  than  once  mentioned  in  the  transactions  of  this  society.  By  his 
wiU,  dated  16th  August.  12  Henry  VIII.  (1520),  after  reciting  that  he  had 
"  dely  vit  by  indenture  tripartede  into  the  custody  and  kepyng  of  the  r^te 
revende  Father  in  God  John  Abbotte  of  Whalley  fy  ve  hundrethe  markes 
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in  golde  savelj  to  be  kepte  to  his  use  and  to  be  disposede  at  bis  pleasure,*' 
declares  that  "  it  is  bis  full  will  and  mynde  that  his  executors  should  have 
the  disposicon  and  ordeiyng  of  the  said  sume  of  fyve  hundrethe  markes  to 
purchase  and  obtejne  lands  tents  or  rentes  to  the  jerely  value  of  ten  pounds 
above  all  charges  or  as  mjcbe  thereof  as  should  be  unprovidett  and  pur- 
chasede  bj  him  and  therewith  to  found  a  fre  gram  scole  in  Weryngton  to 
endure  for  ev  and  to  sustejne  and  beire  the  charges  of  the  same  and  the 
residue  of  the  ^de  fyve  hundreth  markes  whiche  should  remayne  aft  the 
said  land  p,chasede  and  all  costes  and  charges  consnyng  the  said  fundacon 
of  the  saide  gram  scole  made  k  hade  he  willed  that  his  executors  should 
have  the  disposicon  thereof  to  dispose  for  his  soule  and  his  wyffe*s  soule 
and  for  the  maynetnnce  of  that  his  p'sente  testamente  And  it  was  his  will 
that  his  executors  duiyng  theire  sevall  lyves  and  aft  theire  decease  that  his 
heires  from  tyme  to  tyme  should  denoiate  name  and  appoynte  an  honeste 
preste  groundely  lemede  in  gram  to  be  maist  of  the  said  scole  whiche 
should  say  masse  pray  and  do  dyvine  s'vice  at  the  poche  churche  of  Weryngton 
for  the  soule  of  him  the  saide  Sir  Thomas  Dame  Margarette  his  wyffe  his 
auncetors  and  his  heires  after  theire  deceases  and  that  all  statuts  and 
ordinnces  concemyng  the  fundacon  of  the  saide  scole  should  be  made  and 
stablysshede  by  him  and  his  said  executors." 

Sir  Thomas  set  about  the  good  work  in  his  life  time  ;  for  by  a  codicil, 
dated  27th  February,  13  Henry  VIII.  (1 522),  after  reciting  that  **his  trusty 
srvnts  8'  Will™  Plutre  and  Eauf  Alyn  at  his  costs  and  charges  to  his  use 
k  to  the  p*fomace  of  his  last  will  had  p'chased  certen  mesis  lands  and  tents 
in  Tyldesley  and  Weryngton,"  he  willed  *'that  the  said  feoffees  should  stand 
seasyd  of  all  the  said  mesis  lands  k  tents  w^  all  their  apptnnce  to  thuse  of 
the  fundacon  of  the  free  gram  scole  as  is  compset  in  bis  said  will  and  the 
same  meeis  lands  and  tents  to  be  made  sure  to  the  same  use  by  thadvise  of 
his  executors  and  their  counceU  lemed.'* 

He  died  on  the  27th  April,  1522;  and  his  pious  intentions  were  carried 
into  effect  by  an  indenture  dated  the  16th  April,  1526,  to  which  date  I 
have  accordingly  referred  the  foundation  of  the  school.  The  deed  is  made 
between  Thomas  Boteler,  Esquire,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Boteler,  of 
the  first  part,  Dame  Margret  Boteler,  late  wife  of  y^  s^  Sir  Thom,  Ranulph 
Pole  Gierke,  Rich'*  Sneyde  Esq.,  &Will"  Plumtre  Chapleyn,  Executors*  of 

*A  few  words  on  the  names  of  the  executors  may  not  be  out  of  plaoe.  Dame 
Margaret,  the  testator's  widow,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Delves,  of  Doddington,  and  is 
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the  testament  and  last  will  of  j*  s**  S'  Tho.  Boteler  of  the  second  part.  Sir 
Richard  Bolde  K^  and  15  other  knights,  esquires,  &  gentlemen,  four  of 
whom  had  married  daughters  of  the  testator,  the  intended  trustees  (or  feoffees 
as  they  were  then  styled)  of  the  third  part,  and  S***  Richard  Taylor,  clerk, 
named  deputed  &  ordained  schoolm'  of  A  new  Free  School  made  &  ordained 

said  to  have  eubseqnently-  married  Richard  BuUer,  of  fiawcliffe.  Banulpfa  Pole  is 
described  in  the  attestation  to  the  will  as  Parson  of  Hawardyn.  Bkhard  Sneyd,  was 
recorder  of  Chester,  and  four  times  chosen  member  of  Parliament  for  that  city.  In 
10  Henry  VIII.  he  purchased  from  John  Cheney  the  manor  of  ^istaston,  which 
has  descended  to  the  Sneyds  of  Bradwell  and  Keele,  in  the  county  of  StaffoirvL 
(See  Orm.  Chesh.  iii.  21)6.)  Sir  Thomas  Boteler,  who  by  his  will  confirms  a 
fee  or  annual  rent  of  twenty  shillynge  by  the  yere  to  his  trusty  frende  liichanl 
Sneyde  for  bis  counsel  to  him  given,  appears  to  have  selected  him  with  a  riew 
to  his  professional  knowledge,  as  one  of  the  executors,  which  office  he  also  filled  to 
Thomas,  second  Earl  of  Derby,  who  died  24th  May,  18  Henry  VIII.  (See  Seocom^'i 
House  of  Stanley  t  p*  ^3.)  The  name  of  William  Plumtre  occurs  in  Tarioos  documents 
of  the  period.    Sir  Thomas,  by  his  will,  directs  certain  feoffees,  in  whom  he  had  already 

vested  the  advowson  of  the  parish  church  of  Warrington  for  that  purpose,  to  '"  peente  to 

be  psone  of  the  said  churche  wheu  it  shall  happe  to  be  next  void  my  well-beloved 
chapleyne  Sir  William  Plumtre  preste  for  the  gode  love  zele  and  &vor  that  I  bdie 
to  the  said  Sir  William  and  to  thentente  that  he  shall  daily  pray  for  me ;"  and  makes  a 
pecuniary  provision  for  him  until  he  should  be  promoted  to  some  benefice  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £20  or  above.  Notwithstanding  the  testator  chains  his  son  and  heir, 
Thomas  Boteler,  upon  his  blessing,  to  suffer  the  said  Sir  William  peaceably  to  be 
presented  and  iuducted  into  the  said  church,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  arrangrmenl 
was  ever  carried  into  effect ;  for  it  appears  ft'om  Randle  Holme's  notes  on  Warriogtoa 
Church,  printed  in  Baines^  from  the  Harl.  MSS.,  that  Richard  Delves,  parson  of  the 
Church,  died  22nd  November,  1327,  and  on  the  27th September,  35  Henry  Vlll.  (1044), 
y,t  find  Sir  William  Plumtre  in  possession  of  the  church  of  the  dissolved  Angnstiue 
Priory  of  Warrington,  under  a  lease  from  the  great  monastic  grantee,  Thomas  Hokfofk, 
(see  BeamonVs  Warrington  in  1465,  p.  xlvi.,)  while  in  tlie  34  Henry  VIII.,  as  I  shal] 
have  to  notice  presently,  the  rectory  of  Warrington  was  held  by  Edward  Keble,  and 
an  arrangement  made  which  rendered  it,  for  200  years,  of  very  little  value  to  his 
successor. 

*  The  use  of  "  Sir,*'  as  a  clerical  title,  even  down  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  is  as 
familiar  to  the  reader  of  early  poetry  as  to  the  legal  antiquary,  who  meets  with  the  title 
so  often  in  formal  documents  like  the  present,  that  he  cannot  share  the  evident  surprise  of 
Tyrwhitt,  in  his  Glossary  to  Chaucer,  "  that  it  has  crept  even  into  Acts  of  ParUament* 
The  precise  import  of  the  title  has  not,  however,  been  much  considered.  Sir  Waller 
Scott,  speaking  of  the  usage  in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  observes 
that  "  all  the  priests  of  the  period,  who  were  called  from-  that  circumstance  the  Pope's 
knights,  received  the  honorable  title  of  Dominua,  contracted  into  Dom  ot  Dan,  or 
translated  inio  Sir,  the  title  of  reverence  due  to  the  secular  chivalry."  {Fair  Maid  t^f 
Perihy  ch.  xx.)  Archdeacon  Nares,  in  his  Glossary y  also  speaks  of  it  as  a  title  "applied 
to  priests  and  curates  in  general,"  explaining  that  DominuSt  the  academical  title  of  a 
bachelor  of  arts,  was  usually  rendered  by  Sir  in  English  at  the  Universities,  so  that  a 
bachelor,  who  in  the  books  stood  *  Dominus  Brown,'  was  in  conversation  called  *  Sir 
Brown.' "  He  adds,  that  this  was  in  use  in  some  colleges  even  in  his  memory,  but  not,  as  in 
tlie  instances  found  in  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  prefixed  to  the  Christian  name.  F^iUer 
observes  that  *'  such  priests  as  have  the  addition  of  Sir  before  their  Christian  name  were 
men  not  graduated  in  the  university,  being  in  orders  but  not  in  degrees^  whilst  others, 
entitled  masters,  had  commenced  in  the  arts :  and  generally  founders  of  cbauntiies 
preferred  priests  not  beneficed  to  those  places,  as  best  at  leisure  constantly  to  atteod  the 
same."  {Church  History,  b.  vi.  p.  852.)  [Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the 
has  been  discussed  in  Notes  and  Queries.'] 
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bj  those  presents  at  Warrington  in  y'  county  of  Lane,  of  y*  fourth  part. 
It  commences  vrith  a  recital  that  '*  y*  afores*^  S'  Thomas  Boteler  k*  Bight 
virtuously  calling  to  his  good  remembrance  y^  in  y*  s**  county  &  shire  of 
Lane,  be  very  few  schools  of  Gram'  Whereby  mens  sons  might  learn  gram' 
to  y*  Intent  y*  they  thereby  might  y*  better  learn  to  know  Allmighty  G*  & 
to  serve  him  according  to  y'  Duties  by  Virtue  wherof  they  might  y*  better 
avoid  and  eschew  all  vices  &  use  good  man"  thinking  also  inwardly  in  his 
hearte  that  throw  y*  Grace  &  Goodnes  of  All*'  G**  many  poor  child'n  & 
yong  men  applying  themselvs  to  learn  gram'  w^  is  y*  originaU  ground  and 
fonntayn  out  of  y*  w***  doth  proceed  &  spring  y*  very  mean  &  plain  way  to 
come  to  y*  clear  und'standing  of  Grood  liveing  might  approach  to  such 
knolege  of  y*  light  of  grace  y*  pchance  they  might  happen  to  be  y^  very 
clear  lanthom  of  Good  Example  in  Vertuous  living  to  all  y'  country  there- 
abouts to  y*  good  encrease  and  use  of  vertue  and  expulsion  of  all  vices  fully 
intended  &  purposed  to  have  stablished  founded  and  made  A  free  Gram' 
school  in  Wairingto"  afors*  if  it  had  pleased  All''  G**  to  have  sufferd  him  to 
have  livd  in  y"  transitorry  life  few  years  longer  than  he  did  Wherefore  &  for 
as  much  as  it  pleased  AlP'  G^  to  take  him  to  his  infinite  mercy  before  y* 
establishm*  &  Foundat"  of  y*  same  Gram'  school  yet  y*  s*  S'  Thomas 
Boteler  by  his  last  will  and  testam^  declared  and  willed  y*  y**  s*^  Gram' 
School  sh^  be  after  his  Death  founded  and  made  for  ever  to  endure  Where- 

• 

fore  as  well  y*  s**  Thomas  Boteler  son  and  Heir  of  y*  s*  S'  Thomas  &  y*  s'* 
executors  of  y*  Testam*  of  y*  s**  S'  Thomas  as  y*  s**  S'  Rich**  Bold  and  other 
his  co-feoffies  afores**  consid'ng  y*  Blessed  mind  and  Good  Purpose  of  y*  s* 
S'  Thom.  in  y*  Premises  as  is  before  declared  and  intending  y*  perfect 
execution  of  y*  s*  laste  will  of  y'  s**  S'  Thorn"  and  the  Accomplishm*  of  y* 
same  have  ordeynd  establisht  and  made  &  by  these  Presents  done  ordeyn 
establish  and  make  A  free  Gram'  school  to  be  kept  and  holden  for  ever  in 
Warrington  afores**  and  also  divers  convenient  ordenances  and  estatutes 
concerning  y*  same  as  hereafter  done  ensue." 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  that  portion  of  the  deed  which  relates  to  the 
appointment  of  trustees,  the  vesting  in  them  of  the  trust  estates,  and  the 
provisions  for  future  management,  as  it  is  not  only  comparatively  unin- 
teresting, but  is  accessible  in  the  reports  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
Jt  may  therefore  suffice  to  say  that  by  the  deed  under  notice,  and  a  deed 
therein  referred  to  of  even  date,  a  house  in  Warrington,  set  in  a  lane  there 
called  Baglane,  and  a  croft  adjoining,  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  school- 
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xfiaster,  to  be  called  the  School  House  of  Waniogton ;  and  lands  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  including  those  specifically  mentioned  in  the  codicil,  are  vested 
in  the  feofifees  to  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster.  Provisions  are  also  made  for 
the  appointment  of  new  trustees,  and  for  granting  leases  of  the  lands  to  the 
schoolmaster  for  terms  of  60  years  determinable  with  his  life ;  and  it  is 
provided  that  *'  whensoever  y*  s*^  Sir  Rich*'  Taylor  now  made  schoolm'  by  these 
presents  or  any  other  schoolm'  there  shall  happen  to  decease  or  to  be  amoved 
from  y*  mastership  or  rowme  of  schoolm'  of  the  s^  Free  School  for  any 
cause  hereafter  declared  that  then  y*  s*^  Dame  Margret  Hanulph  Rich*'  & 
W^  Plumtre  and  y'  overliv^  of  y""  shall  name  and  appoint  anoth'  honest  and 
discreet  Priest  sufficiently  and  groundedly  learned  in  gram'  &  able  to  teach 
gram'  to  be  schoolm'  of  y*  s'^  school  for  Term  of  his  life  &  after  y*  Decease 
of  y*  same  Dame  Margret  Ranulph  Pole  Rich*  Sneyde  and  W"*  Plumtre 
that  then  Thom'  Boteler  son  &  heir  of  y*  s'^  S'  Thom*  Boteler  &  his  Heirs 
of  his  body  begotten  And  for  defiault  of  Heirs  of  his  Body  then  lus  right 
Heirs  from  time  to  time  whensoever  y*  s**  school  shall  happen  to  fail  void  of 
a  schoolm'  by  Death  or  oth'wise  shall  name  appoint  &  put  in  another  honest 
&  Discreet  Priest  groundedly  seen  &  leamd  in  gram'  &  able  to  teach  giam' 
to  be  schoolm'  of  y*  s**  Free  school  And  if  it  happen  y*  s**  Thom*  Boteler  or 
lus  Heirs  of  his  Body  &  for  lack  of  Heirs  of  lus  Body  his  right  Heira  within 
A  month  next  after  y*  Advoidance  of  y**  s*'  schoolm'  to  be  neglig*  &  remiss 
&  do  not  name  appoint  &  put  in  another  schoolm'  when  &  as  often  as  y*  s' 
Free  school  shall  fall  void  as  is  before  declared  that  then  y*  Parson  of 
Warrington  afores'^  for  y*  time  being  and  his  Success"  Parsons  of  Warrington 
afores*  shall  have  for  that  time  only  y*  nomination  &  putting  in  of  A  new 
schoolm'  of  y*  s^  Gram'  School  as  often  as  y*  same  Free  School  shall  £dl 
void  as  is  afores'^  &  in  case  y*  s**  Parson  or  any  his  success'*  Barsona  of 
Warrington  afores*  shall  happen  to  be  negligent  &  remiss  &  do  not  nam€ 
nor  put  in  an  able  Honest  and  Discreet  Priest  as  is  afores'^  to  be  schoohn' 
of  the  s*'  Free  School  by  y*"  space  of  anoth'  month  then  next  following  that 
then  the  Warden  of  y*  CoUedg  of  Manchest'  &  his  success'*  for  y*  time  being 
shall  name  &  appoint  A  schoolm'  of  y°  s*'  Free  School  in  like  form  aa  y*  s' 
Parson  should  have  done  &  in  likewise  in  y*  time  of  y*  Vacation  of  y*  s^ 
Parsonage  y*  s*  Warden  and  his  success"  shall  have  y*  nomination  ik 
appointm*  of  y*  s*  schoolm'  for  that  time  only  as  often  as  y*  same  school 
shall  fall  void  y'  s**  Parsonage  then  being  void  of  a  Parson."  It  is  farther 
provided  "  y^  y*"  s*'  schoolm'  shall  have  A  seal  made  &  known  for  y*  schoolm** 
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Seal  of  Warrington  w***  y*  wch  Seal  he  shall  do  and  seal  all  writings  y*  to 
him  shall  appertain  in  any  thing  concerning  y*  s*^  school  or  any  thing 
thereto  helonging  &  y  same  Seal  to  he  surely  kept  and  deliv'd  from  one 
schoolm'  to  another  as  they  shall  succeed  in  y'  Rowmes  and  y*  all  deeds 
scripts  indentures  evidences  k  muniments  concerning  y*  s**  lands  &c.  shall 
he  layd  put  A  deliv'd  by  y«  s*  schoolm'  by  indenture  Bipartited  into  y*  s* 
College  of  Manchester  k  there  to  be  surely  kept  and  copies  thereof  to  be 
made  &  deliv'd  to  y*  s*  schoolm'  k  to  remain  w***  him  &  yi^  any  other 
schoolm'  there  &  if  any  of  y*  s**  lands  or  tenem*"  hereafter  happen  to  be  in 
variance  or  suit  in  y*  Law  then  y*  Warden  of  y*  s**  Cblledge  or  his  success' 
for  y*  defence  thereof  shall  deliver  to  y*  s'^  schoolm'  all  such  deeds  as  con* 
cemeth  y*  same  lands  then  being  in  variance  only  if  need  so  shall  require 
&  after  the  Determination  or  appeasing  of  y*  same  variance  then  y*  same 
schoolm'  within  one  month  next  after  shall  redeliver  all  y*  same  evidence 
into  y*  8^  College  again."  Unfortunately  all  these  precautions  have  been 
insufficient  for  their  object.  Either  from  the  multiplicity  of  variances  and 
suits  in  the  law,  or  from  other  causes,  the  deeds  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
in  the  College  of  Manchester ;  and  my  extracts  are  taken  from  ancient 
copies,  which  have  been  admitted  as  evidence  in  the  Courts.  The  school- 
master no  longer  boasts  his  official  seal ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  no  impres- 
sion of  it  will  ever  gladden  the  eyes  of  Warrington  antiquaries. 

But  the  portion  of  the  foundation  deed,  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to 
direct  your  attention,  is  that  containing  "  the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of 
y*  8**  Free  School,"  and  which,  so  far  as  they  are  desirable  for  our  purpose, 
are  as  follows  : — 

"  First  it  is  ordeynd  y^  y*  said  schoolm'  shall  teach  any  scholar  coming  to 
y*  a'  school  after  Wittington*s  Gram'*  &  making  or  after  such  Form  k  such 

•  Fuller  notices  that  **  King  Henry  endeayonred  an  nnifomiity  of  grammar  all  oyer 
his  dominions,  that  so  youths,  though  changing  their  schoolmasters,  might  keep  their 
learning.  This  was  performed,  and  William  Lille's  grammar  enjoyned  nniversally  to 
be  nsedl  A  stipend  of  four  pounds  a  year  was  allowed  the  king's  printer  for  printing  of 
it,  and  it  was  penall  for  any  puhlidy  to  teach  any  other.  Bishop  Buckeridge  examining 
A  fn%  school  in  his  diocese  of  Rochester,  the  scholars  were  utterly  ignorant  of  lilie's 
mles,  as  used  to  others,  whereat  the  Bishop  exclaimed,  *  What !  are  there  puritans  also 
in  gnunmar  V  **  {Church  History,  h.  v.  p.  168.)  I  find  no  Act  of  Parliament  hearing 
on  the  subject,  and  know  not  in  what  form  the  royal  injunction  appeared.  It  was 
probably  liter  the  date  of  our  foundation  deed ;  for  though  Lilie's  **  BrevisHfna 
JntUiuiio  uu  ratio  grammaiices  cognoscenda"  appeared  as  early  as  1518,  his  ** Short 
Jniroduction  of  Orammar  OEifBiiAi.LT  to  be  dsbd"  was  first  printed  by  Reynold  Wolfe, 
the  king's  printer,  in  1&49.  This  edition  is  Id  the  Bodleian,  but  is  extremely  rare,  not 
being  noticed  by  either  Ames,  Dibdin,  or  Lowndes.    The  79th  canon  of  1608  (confirm* 
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Gramar  wch  shall  be  most  used  to  be  taught  hereafter  in  Free  Gram' schools 
A  7*  same  to  be  taught  freel j  &  quietly  without  taking  anj  Beward  Stipend 
or  Schole-hire  or  any  other  thing  by  Promise  grant  or  coven^  bef<»e  made 
any*  Feriall  day  except  three  Feriall  days  next  before  y*  Feasts  of  y*  Nativity 
of  our  U  G*  Easter  and  Pentecost  and  other  three  Fenall  days  next  after 
y*  said  Feasts  except  y*  s'  schoolmaster  shall  happen  to  have  any  reasonable 
let  or  impediment  Provided  alwais  y*  it  shall  be  la?rfull  to  y*  schoolm'  & 
any  other  schoolm'  for  y*  time  being  to  take  of  any  Scholar  of  y*  s^  school 
learning  gram'  four  penys  by  year  y^  is  to  say  in  y*  Quarter  next  after 
Xhnas  A  Cock  peney  &  in  any  of  y*  three  other  Qaarf*  in  y*  year  one 
PotationI  Peny  &  for  y*  same  Potation  Penys  y^  y*  s"^  schoolm'  for  y*  time 

ing  the  iDJunctions  of  Edward  VI.  and  Qoeen  Elizabeth,  and  the  canons  of  1571)  diieets 
that  all  schoolmasters  **  shall  teach  the  gTammar  set  forth  by  king  Henry  VIII,  and 
con  tinned  in  the  times  of  Edward  VI.  and  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  of  noble  memory,  and  none 
other.**  {Gibs.  Cod.  1145.)  It  is  not  very  clear  which  of  the  nnmerous  grammaikal 
works  of  Bobert  Whitlinton,  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  and  Pynson,  from  1513  to 
152*2,  is  referred  to  in  onr  foandaiion  deed  as  Wittington's  grammar ;  bat  at  thb  period 
he  must  have  been  at  the  height  of  his  repatation.  He  is  mentioned  by  Warton  {Hittbrf 
of  English  Poetry,  iL  130)  as  being  the  last  person,  (( though  some  later  instances  sre 
mentioned  in  Churton's  lives  of  Smith  and  Satton,)  on  whom  was  conferred  Uie  Oxford 
degree  in  rhetoric,  which  included  Tersifioation  and  grammar,  and  which  eventnally  led 
to  the  title  of  Poet  Laureate.  Anthony  Wood  says  he  was  "  the  most  fismoos  grammarian 
of  his  time,  and  had  his  head  crowned,  or  his  temples  adorned,  with  lanrel ;  at  wbieb 
time,  and  the  time  also  when  that  degree  was  completed,  it  was  allowed  to  him  by  the  vener- 
able regents  that  he  mi^rht  wear  a  hood  lined  with  silk,  but  not  to  be  nsed  for  the  fotare  hj 
any  body  else."  {Fasti  Oxon.  vL  19.)  The  judgment  of  his  contemporaries  was  not 
ratified  by  posterity.  Roger  Ascham  speaks  with  contempt  of  **  such  be^gariy  gatherings 
as  Horman,  Whittington,  and  other  like  vnlgars  for  making  of  Latin  *  {Schoot- 
master,  p.  277,  edition  1815) ;  and  says  that  *'  a  child  will  learn  of  the  better  of  them 
that  which  another  day,  if  he  be  wise  and  come  to  judgment,  he  must  be  fain  to  unlearn 
again."  (Id.  p.  196.)  Fuller  compares  Whittinton  and  Lilly  to  **a  verb  itfectire  and 
one  perfect  in  all  the  requisites  thereof  ;**  though  in  another  place  he  quaintly  admits 
that  **  some  since  have  discovered  blasted  leaves  in  our  Lilly." 

*  Unless  the  word  any  is  here  nsed  in  the  sense  of  every,  as  it  appears  to  be  el»e- 
where,  the  sentence  is  incomplete,  and  possibly  requires  the  word  notwithstamdiKy  to  be 
supplied.  If  the  former  be  the  correct  reading,  the  word  Jerial  b  used  in  the  sense  of 
weekday.  It  was  occasionally  so  used,  as  in  a  charter  of  144ti  quoted  in  Cowe^^ 
Interpreter  (s.  v.  Feria),  stipulating  for  the  celebration  of  mass,  "  per  tres  dies  frriales 
in  capella  ellemosinarice  nostras,  et  per  alios  tres  dies  feriales  in  capella  S.  Marie,  diebus 
vero  dominicis  nbicunque  voloerit."  The  ferial  litany  is  subsequently  spoken  of  in 
this  sense.  The  word,  however,  generally  implied  a  festival  day  of  some  sort,  whence 
ourybirs,  which  in  early  times  were  usually  held  on  the  wake  or  festival  of  the  saint  to 
whom  the  church  was  dedicated.  Perhaps  the  word  had  a  meaning  answering  to  onr 
modem  holiday,  rather  than  to  the  ancient  holy-day,  being  used,  in  analogy  to  the  Roman 
Feria,  to  denote  those  days  on  which  either  law,  custom,  or  religion  sanctioned  a 
cessation  from  labour;  and  a  subsequent  clause  in  the  deed  may  have  been  intended 
to  restrain  the  too  frequent  practice  of  making  ferial  days  an  excuse  for  the  intemptton 
of  school  duties,  and  to  confine  the  indulgence  to  the  more  important  festivals  or  holy 
days  of  the  church. 

f  Both  of  these  payments  were  sanctioned  by  almost  universal  costom,  but  arc 
ezpressly  prohibited  in  the  statutes  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  together  witli 
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being  shall  make  A  DiiDking  for  all  y*  s*^  Scholars  in  any  of  j*  s**  three 
Quart"  in  y«  year." 

"Also  y*  y«  8^  schoolm'  shall  give  no  licence  to  any  scholar  of  y«  s^  school 
to  play  in  any  feriall  day  if  in  y«  week  of  y«  s**  feriall  days  shall  happen  to 
fall  one  Holy  day  &U  it  he  A  whole  week  without  any  Holy  day  that  then 
y«  afores^  schoolm'  for  y*  time  heing  shall  give  Licence  to  y«  s^  Scholars  to 
plaj  on  y*  thursday  at  afternoon  only  except  it  he  at  y«  Request  or  Desire 
of  A  great  Worshipf*  man." 

•*  Item  it  is  ordeynd  hy  y*  s^  Parties  y*  y  s^  schoolm*^  for  y«  time  being  & 
any  other  Priest  Schoolm'  of  y«  ^  School  being  within  Warrington  Parish 
afores**  any  Simday  and  Holy  day  shall  be  personally  in  y  Quire  of  y« 
Parish  Church  of  Warrington  afores^  in  his  Surplice  to  help  to  sing  read 
&  say  y  Divine  Service  according  to  his  Learning  &  coning  Except  he  have 
a  Reasonable  Excuse  or  Impediment." 

"  Also  it  is  ordeynd  y*  all  y  schollars  of  y«  s*  Free  School  being  present 
thrice  in  y  week  y'  is  to  say  Sunday  Wednesday  &  Friday  shall  go  two  & 
two  togeth**  in  Processions  about  or  within  y«  s**  Church  of  Warrington 
Singing  y«  Feriall  Litany  in  y«  Feriall  day  &  on  y«  Sunday  or  other  Holy 
days  then  singing  y«  Respondes  *  or  such  Service  as  to  that  Day  then  shall 
appertain  &  according  to  j*  Coning  of  y«  s^  Scholars  in  Song." 

"  Also  if  y«  s**  schoolm'  for  y«  time  being  or  any  other  schoolm'  of  y*  s^ 
Free-School  he  proved  afore  y«  Officiall  of  Chester  by  four  Honest  Persons 
of  Warrington  y*  he  is  not  Dilig*  in  attending  or  teaching  y«  s*  Scholars  or 
else  be  not  honest  in  his  living  by  Incontinency  or  Viciousnes  or  else  if  he 
be  not  Discreet  in  Correction  of  y«  s<*  scholars  that  then  if  y«  s*  schoolm' 
do  not  amend  after  three  monitions  to  him  thereof  to  be  given  by  him  y* 

the  Victor  Penny — these,  with  a  nmnher  of  similar  perqaisites,  having  become  in  many 
instances  an  excuse  for  extortion.  To  modem  ideas  the  barbarous  custom  of  cock- 
tlirowing  at  Shrovetide  is  scarcely  less  reconcileable  with  scholastic  discipline  than  the 
I>riuldng  prescribed  by  our  foundation  deed ;  but  may  not  the  latter  have  had  its  origin 
io  a  quasi  religious  obserrance  connected  with  the  founder's  anniversary,  and  traceable 
to  the  Jewish  funeral  feasts  ?  Fuller  speaks  of  a  general  expense  out  of  lands  wherewith 
every  chantry  was  endowed  ''for  an  anniversary  potation,  founded,  as  it  seems,  on  Job's 
wrords.  Job  iv.,  as  Bellarmine  citeth  the  chapter  without  verse: — Panem  tuum  et 
Tinnm  tuum  super  sepulturam  justi  constitue — ^put  thy  bread  and  thy  wine  upon  the 
sepulture  of  the  just  man — but  no  such  words  appear  in  the  place  alleged,  though  some 
such  like  are  found  in  the  fourth  of  Tobit,  ver.  17."  {Church  Hiil,  b.  vi.  p.  35ti.)  In 
tbe  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  ch.  xxx.  v.  18,  we  read  "  JDelicales  poured  upon  a  mouth 
sliat  ap  are  as  messes  of  meat  set  upon  a  grave." 

•  **  Besponds  '*  were  short  anthems  sung  after  reading  three  or  four  verses  of  a 
chapter,  itifter  which  the  chapter  proceeded.  {Qibt,  Cod,  298.) 
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namd  k  appointed  j*  same  schoolm'^  if  he  then  be  on  live  &  if  he  be  dead 
then  by  him  y*  shall  have  y^  nomination  &  putting  in  of  y«  s^  Schoolm*^  that 
then  y*  same  person  to  whom  y*'  next  nomination  shall  belong  shall  amove 
the  same  Schoolm'  &  provide  name  k  put  in  another  sufficient  k  able  Priest 
to  be  Schoolm'^  of  y*  ff*  Free-school  for  Term  of  his  Life  as  is  Afores*." 

"  Also  it  is  further  ordeynd  y«  he  y*  s**  Schoolm'  for  y«  Time  being  shall 
appoint  eveiy  day  one  of  his  scholars  learning  Gram'  of  y«  two  highest 
Forms  in  y«  school  one  after  another  as  y«  s^  scholars  shall  sitte  in  order  to 
teach  all  infants  y*  shall  come  to  y«  s^  school  to  learn  y  A.  B.  C.  A  Primars 
k  so  forth  till  they  be  entred  into  y  Learning  of  Gram'." 

*•  It  is  also  ordeynd  y*  as  well  y«  s^  schoolm'  as  y«  s**  scholars  of  y«  s*  school 
inhabited  w^^  y*'  Franchises  of  Warrington  afores**  between  Michaelmas  k 
Easter  shall  be  at  y  Parish  Church  of  Warrington  betwixt  six  &  seven  of 
y«  clock  in  y*  morning  k  there  shall  say  such  Prayers  as  shall  be  lymyted 
k  written  on  A  table  to  be  hanged  in  Boteler*s  Chappell  within  y«  s^  Church 
then  imediately  after  y<  they  shall  go  to  y«  s<^  School-house  k  shaU  depart 
thence  at  five  of  y  clock  in  y  Afternoon  or  by  four  at  y*  Discretion  of  y«  s* 
schoolm'  k  between  Easter  and  Michaelmas  y  same  m'  and  scholars  shall 
be  at  y^  s^  Church  between  five  &  six  of  y«  dock  in  y*  morning  k  there 
shall  say  y*'  s**  prayers  k  then  imediately  from  thence  shall  depart  &  go  to 
y  s^  school  k  every  night  after  they  shall  depart  from  y«  s*  school  y"  s*  M' 
k  Scholars  shall  resort  to  y*  s^  Church  and  there  shall  sing  an  Antiphone 
of  our  Lady  and  say  such  Prayers  as  shall  be  expressed  in  y«  s^  Table  k 
then  depart  home." 

'*  Also  it  is  ordeynd  y^  if  any  of  the  s^  schoolm"  for  y  time  being  shall 
happen  to  be  sick  or  diseased  so  y*  he  shall  not  be  able  to  teach  y*  s' 
scholars  that  then  he  shall  cause  another  sufficient  k  able  Priest  to  supply 
his  Boom  during  his  s''  sickness  k  Diseajse  k  shall  pay  to  him  such  wagRs 
as  they  shall  agree  upon/* 

*'  It  is  also  ordeynd  y  no  scholar  shall  wear  any  Dagger  Hangar  or  other 
Weapon  invasive  other  than  his  knife  to  cut  his  meat  with  k  y  any  scholar 
shall  be  obedient  to  y«  s^  schoolm'  for  y''  time  being  in  all  his  comdments  k 
Demands  lawfuU  k  shaU  be  ready  to  give  his  help  k  Assistance  to  j* 
Correction  of  ev'y  scholar  of  y«  s*  Free  School  when  k  as  often  as  y«  s* 
Schoolmaster  for  y  time  being  shall  comand  them." 

"  Also  it  b  ordeynd  y*  evy  scholar  after  he  be  twelve  months  in  Gram' 
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shall  use  to  speak  to  another  at  all  times  &  in  every  Place  latin  &  no  English 
&  yt  no  scholar  shall  use  Diceing  or  Carding  nor  any  other  unlawfull  games 
upon  pain  of  Correction  at  y  Discretion  of  y«  s^  schoolm'." 

**  Also  it  is  ordeyned  y*  if  any  scholar  do  disobey  y«  s^  schoolm'  in  his 
Reasonable  Comandm*  or  Correction  or  make  any  Fray  upon  him  that  then 
y«  s*  scholar  to  be  amoved  from  y«  s<*  school  for  ever  Except  y*  s^  schoolm' 
be  contented  to  keep  him  still."* 

*•  Also  it  iff  ordeynd  &  agreed  betwixt  y«  s^  Parties  y'  one  Auiversary  shall 
be  kept  within  y«  s**  Church  of  Warrington  at  y«  Costs  of  every  of  y«  said 
Schoolm'  for  y«  time  being  y«  seven  &  twenty  day  of  Aprill  evy  year  for  y« 
souls  of  y«  81^  S'  Thorn*  &  his  Ancestors  &  his  Heirs  &  for  y«  soul  of  Dame 
Margret  Boteler  after  her  Decease  in  manor  &  form  hereafter  ensuing  y^  is 
u)  wit  y*  y«  Parson  or  y«  Curat  of  y«  s*  Parish  Church  w*  seven  other  priests 
w*^  shall  be  eight  in  number  &  ten  singing  Clerks  or  schol"  in  y«  evening 
before  y*  s^  27^  day  shall  together  sing  Placebo  &  Dirige  &  in  y«  morning 
Qf  je  gd  27«k  <lay  y«  s**  eight  Priests  &  ten  clerks  shall  say  y*  Comendations  & 
after  y*  at  y  Pleasure  three  of  y*  s**  Priests  to  say  masse  of  The  Trentall  of 
S*  Gregory*  w*  y«  Collect  Deus  simul  spes  nostra  &  iiij  of  y*  other  Priests 
to  say  mass  of  y«  Aniversary  &  y«  Parson  Curate  or  another  Priest  to  keep 
mass  of  Requiem  solemnly  w*^  note  &  y  other  Seven  Priests  &  ten  Clerks 
to  help  to  sing  in  y«  same  masse  &  y*  Priest  y*  keepeth  y«  s**  masse  of 
Requiem  to  have  vij  pence  &  every  of  y*  other  7  Priests  to  have  viij**  for  y^ 
Business  &  every  of  y«  s*  ten  clerks  to  have  ij^/* 

"  And  furthermore  it  is  ordeynd  y*  y«  Rellman  of  Warrington  w**»  y«  Bell 
in  y*  s*  xxvj  day  of  Aprill  at  afternoon  shall  go  throu  y  town  of  Warrington 
&  according  to  y  custom  therof  desire  evy  man  woman  &  child  to  pray  for 
y  Souls  of  y^  s^  S*^  Thomas  &  Dame  Margret  after  her  Decease  &  his  Heirs 
&  y«  done  then  y«  clerk  of  y«  Church  of  Warrington  to  cause  three  long 
peals  to  be  rungen  w^  all  y«  Bells  in  y  steeple  except  y«  Sanctus  Bell  &  so 
on  y*  s'^  27  day  as  according  for  an  Aniversary  &  y  same  Clerk  to  have  for 
y*  Ringing  xx*  &  y«  Bellman  to  have  ij"^.** 

•  **  PUcebo  "  and  "  Dirige  "  are  parts  of  the  ofBee  for  the  dead  in  the  Saram  Manual. 
An  offlce  for  the  dead,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Dirige,"  is  retained  in  Henry  VIII.'s 
Primer.  Under  the  title  of  "  The  Commendations,"  the  Primer  prints  the  1 19th  Psalm, 
describing  it  as  "  the  A  B  G  of  Oodly  love,  the  paradise  of  lemyng,  the  shoppe  of  the 
holy  Oott,  the  sehole  of  truth.*'  **  Mass  of  the  Trentall  of  St  Gregory"  is  supposed  by  a 
high  authority  on  ritual  subjects  to  refer  to  a  special  mass  in  honour  of  St  Gregory,  in 
the  Samm  Missal,  on  the  dOth  day  after  his  festival.  Sir  Thomas  Boteler's  will  directs 
**  foar  Trentalls  of  St  Gregory  to  be  said  for  his  soule  at  London,  at  Soala  Goeli,  by  four 
sererall  piieats.'* 
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*•  Also  it  is  furthermore  ordeynd  j*  evy  of  y«  s^  schoolm"  w*  y«  Advice  of 
y  Chantre  Priest  there  shall  give  &  Deal  an  Alms  y«  s*  27<^  day  to  fooretj 
poor  Folkes  xiij*  iiij*  that  is  to  wit  ev*y  of  them  iiij"*." 

"Also  it  is  ordeynd  that  there  shall  he  *  *  •  upon  y«  Herse*  to  be 
made  upon  &  over  y*  grave  of  y  s^  S'  Thomas  viij  Syrgesf  during  y*  singing 
of  y*  Dirige  and  mass  afores^    *     *     *" 

"  And  furthermore  every  of  y«  s**  schoolm"  &y«  other  Ohantre  Priest  before 
y«  feast  of  Pasche  yearly  next  ensuing  shall  say  or  cause  to  be  s^  yearly  as 
many  other  masses  to  fulfill  y«  s*  Trentall  y*  is  to  witt  27  Masses  w*  y 
Placebo  &  Dirige  to  make  and  fulfill  A  whole  Trentall  *  ♦  »  And 
after  y  s*  Aniversaiy  *  *  *  Quarter  of  y«  year  to  say  five  masses  of 
y«  five  wounds  of  our  L^  for  y«  soul  of  y«  s*  S'  Thomas  and  Dame  Margret 
after  her  Decease  w***  such  collects  as  they  shall  think  convenient.*" 

"  Also  it  is  ordeynd  &  agreed  betwixt  y«  s**  Parties  y*  y*  s^  Schoolm^  for  y» 
time  being  once  in  evy  year  at  y*  day  of  y*  s^  Anniversary  shall  make  A 
true  Account  of  all  such  Issues  &  Profits  coming  &  growing  of  y*  s^  Lands 
Tenem*"  &  Rents  as  he  shall  then  have  rec^  that  year  before     »     *     »  y« 

•  The  wUl  of  Sir  Thomas  Boteler  directs  his  body  "  to  be  bariede,  if  it  please  God,  in 
the  poche  church  of  Weryngton  before  the  ymage  of  onre  Lady  in  Boteler's  Chapell*  in 
the  bariele  of  his  ancestors,  nere  his  father  ;**  and  he  willed  *'  that  a  stone  or  couTenyente 
tomb,  with  scripture  grayen  thereupon,  should  be  laid  upon  him,  by  the  diaereiion  of 
his  executors."  The  *'  herse,"  or  tomb,  erected  acccordingly,  is  described  among  the 
other  monuments  noticed  by  Handle  Holme,  who  says: — ^^In  the  sayd  chapell,  on  a 
ftdie  marble  stone,  at  the  west  end  of  the  tombe,  in  brass,  is  tow  figures,  a  man  ataading 
in  armore,  with  Butler's  cote  on ;  and  on  his  wiues  cote  is  Delves  cote ;  the  4  Erangele^s 
in  brass  in  the  4  comers,  and  written  about — '  Pray  for  the  sonlea  of  Tho.  Bntler,  kt,  and 
Dame  Margaret,  his  wife,  which  had  one  sonne  and  8  daughters,  Tilzt  Thomas  mairied 
Cicely,  dan.  to  Peirs  Leigh,  Margaret  to  Rich.  Bould  kt,  Ellen  to  Jo.  Bsgott,  Eliz.  to  Geo. 
Booth,  Isabell  to  Handle  Brereton,  Anne  to  Geo.  Atberton,  Cicely  to  Henry  Kigbley, 
Margery  to  Tho.  Southworth,  and  Dorothy;*  Sir  Thomas  dyed  27  Aprell,  1522,-  The 
only  traces  of  the  tomb,  which  have  survived  the  various  alterations  in  the  i^apel,  are 
some  fragments  of  brasses,  preserved  in  the  Warrington  Museum  and  Library,  and 
shown  in  our  page  of  illustrations,  one  of  the  coats  being  that  of  Boteler,  and  the  other 
Boteler  impaling  Delves.  The  third  figure  is  probably  the  symbol  of  St.  Matthew, 
being  one  of  "  the  4  evangelists  in  brass  in  the  4  comers  "  noticed  by  Bandle  Holme. 
The  popular  notion  that  the  beautiful  alabaster  tomb,  which  adorns  the  Boteler  chapel, 
is  that  o£  the  founder  of  the  Grammar  School,  though  confirmed  by  the  staiements  ct 
Pennant  and  Baines,  is  disproved  not  only  by  the  armour  and  costumes,  but  by  hiaiorical 
evidence ;  the  researches  of  Mr.  Beamont,  printed  in  the  transactions  of  the  Chester 
Architectural,  Archttological,  and  Historic  Society,  having  shown,  from  a  manneeript  of 
Sampson  Erdswick  in  the  Harleian  collection,  describing  the  arms  formeriy  scalpoued 
on  the  monument,  that  it  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Boteler,  the  £itiber  ef 
Sir  Thomas.  The  blanks  in  this  and  several  subsequent  clauses  of  the  foundation  deed 
are  found  in  the  earliest  copies,  and  represent  dark  colored  interlineations,  vfakb 
undeoypherable  when  the  copies  were  made. 

f  Serges  were  the  great  wax  candles  burnt  before  ihe  altar. 
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Parson  or  Curate  of  Warrington  &  before  y«  other  Chantre  Priest  singing 
in  Boteler*s  Chappell  afores'*  &  if  y«  schoolm'  upon  y«  s^  Account  made 
shall  be  found  to  have  rec*^  more  money  than  y«  sume  of  tene  Pounds  *  for 
his  Stipend  for  y*  year  &  y«  costs  of  y«  Aniv^sary  as  is  before  expressd  & 
named  that  then  all  y«  overplus  therof  &  y«  same  more  money  over  y*  s^ 
ten  pounds  &  y«  costs  of  y«  &^  Aniversary  *  ♦  *  shall  be  put  into  A 
Coffer  having  three  locks  upon  it  &  y«  same  money  to  be  kept  to  beire  y* 
costs  &  charges  of  y«  Renuing  of  y«  s^  Feoffment  &  writing  of  y«  Deeds 
Schedules  &  Indentures  concerning  y  same  school  &  for  y*  Defence  of  y 
Title  of  y«  Premisses  &  for  y«  Omam*"  of  y«  s**  Chappel  if  need  shall  so 
require." 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  interference  with  Sir  Thomas  Boteler's  Founda- 
tion under  the  statute  14  Edw.  VI.,  for  the  suppression  of  Chauntries  and 
Trentalls.  Probably  the  appropriation,  which  (looking  at  the  words  of  the 
preamble  as  to  the  purposes  to  which  the  endowments  were  intended  to  be 
applied)  would  have  been  the  result  of  any  proceedings  thereunder,  was 
effected  by  the  simpler  process  of  neglecting  the  superstitious  observances 
enjoined  by  the  Foundation  Deed.  Perhaps  the  patrons  claimed  a  share 
of  the  booty.  At  all  events,  we  find  that  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  they  had  contrived,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  defeat  the  benevo- 
lent designs  of  Sir  Thomas  Boteler.  His  great-grandson,  Edward  Butler, 
died  about  the  year  1 586,  the  last  male  descendant  of  his  family,  having 
previously  sold  the  Bewsej  estates  and  the  manor  and  advowson  of 
Warrington,  which  by  means  of  various  assurances  became  vested  in 
Thomas  Ireland  of  Bewsey,  whose  family,  in  the  17th  century,  becoming 
extinct  in  the  male  line,  was  united  by  marriage  with  that  of  the  Irelands 
of  the  Hutt  and  Hale,  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Ireland  Blackbume.  On  the 
death  of  Edward  Butler,  the  representation  of  his  family  devolved  upon 

•A  stipend  of  dSlO,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  change  in  the  value  of 
money,  seems  a  slender  provision  for  "  an  honest  and  discreet  priest  gronndedly  seen 
and  learned  in  grammar,  and  able  to  teach  grammar  ;"  but  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  want  of  liberality  in  the  views  of  the  founder,  for  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
preeiBely  the  same  stipend  was  provided  in  some  of  the  most  celebrated  foundations  in 
the  kingdom,  namely  that  of  WUliam  of  Wykeham,  at  Winchester,  Henry  YI.,  at  Eton, 
William  of  Wainflete,  at  Oxford  (in  connection  with  Magdalen  College),  and  Hugh 
Oldham,  at  Manchester.  It  must  tfaerefbre  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  low 
pecuniary  value  at  which  the  age  estimated  the  services  of  the  learned,  of  which  there  is 
additional  proof  in  the  present  deed,  which  provides  a  fee  of  8d.  for  each  of  the  priests 
"  tor  their  business  "  at  the  anniversary,  and  for  each  of  the  singing  clerks  2d.,  being 
precisely  the  same  remuneration  to  be  given  io  the  bellman  for  proclaiming  the  anni- 
versary, while  the  elerk  is  to  have  20d.  for  ringing  the  bells. 
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his  two  sisters  and  co-heiresses,  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Sir  Peter  Warburtoti, 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Common  Fleas,  and  Margaret,  the  wife  of  John 
Mainwaring.  The  latter  had,  under  various  pretexts,  possessed  himself  of 
nearly  all  the  School  lands,  partly  under  a  grant  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
as  concealed  lands,  partly  under  a  lease  from  Sir  Thomas  Gerard,  the  last 
surviving  feoffee,  and  partly,  it  would  seem,  by  collusion  with  the  Master. 
In  the  year  1602,  Sir  Peter  Warburton,  then  Sergeant  at  Law,  took  upon 
himself  to  vindicate  the  Charity,  and  filed  a  Bill  in  the  Duchy  Conrt  to 
compel  the  appointment  of  new  trustees.  The  suit  abated  by  the  deaths 
of  Lady  Warburton  and  Sir  Thomas  Gerard  ;  but  fresh  proceedings  were 
instituted,  and  eventually  the  Court  ordered  **that  Thomas  TDdislej, 
Esquire,  of  councill  with  the  said  complainant,  and  Thomas  Ireland. 
Esquire,  of  councill  with  the  said  defendant,  and  Sir  John  Bioograve, 
Knight,  Attorney  General  of  this  Court,  umpier,  should  mediate  some  end 
betwixt  the  said  parties,  for  the  good  of  the  said  school ;  **  and  an  award 
having  been  made  accordingly,  it  was  confirmed  by  decree  on  the  20th 
June,  1607,  which  provides  that  '*  the  said  John  Manwaring,  and  Maxgaret, 
his  wife,  during  the  life  of  the  said  Margaret,  and  after  the  decease  of  the 
said  Margaret,  the  said  Thomas  Ireland,  being  the  owner  of  the  Manors  ot 
Warrington,  where  the  said  school  is  founded,  his  heirs  and  assigns  shall 
have  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  the  said  schoolmaster,  b^g  an 
able  man  fit  for  that  place,  in  consideration  whereof,  the  said  Thomas 
Ireland  shall  pay  and  bestow  to  and  for  the  repairs  of  the  said  school  the 
sum  of  dSIO,  and  to  the  said  John  Manwaring  £20,*'  and  directions  are  given 
for  the  execution  by  all  necessary  parties  of  conveyances  to  new  trustees, 
and  for  the  future  leasing  and  management  of  the  trust  estates,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  master,  **  who  shall  attend  his  charge  and  have  noe 
dealing  vdth  the  setting  and  letting  of  the  said  lands,  or  imploying  of  the 
said  stock  or  otherwise,  save  only  with  his  rent  and  pension,  and  the  use  of 
the  said  stock,  and  the  schoolmaster's  house  or  chamber,  with  the  crofts, 
&c.,  in  Warrington,  which  order  or  forme  of  leasing  is  thought  fit,  notwith- 
standing the  same  be  not  expressed  in  the  first  foundation,  because  the  late 
deceased  schoolmaster  there,  having  a  le^se  from  the  feoffees,  did  assigne 

*  The  patronage  of  the  school  did  not  accompany  the  manor  of  Wazrington,  m  itt 
transmission  from  the  Irelands  to  the  Booths,  and  from  them  to  the  Blackbomes;  but 
seems  to  have  been  invariably  exercised  by  the  patrons  of  the  parish  church,  the  advow> 
son  of  which  has  always  belonged  to  the  owners  of  the  Bewsey  estates,  and  is  at  prswBl 
vested  in  Lord  Lilford. 
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the  same  to  the  heir  of  the  founder,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  the 
foundation."  The  new  feofiinents  were  accordingly  executed  in  the  year 
J  608;  and  in  1610  a  commission  of  charitable  uses  was  issued,  under  which 
certain  orders  and  decrees  were  made  on  the  11th  September  in  that  year, 
confirming  the  feoffments,  and  making  provision,  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  the  Duchy  Court,  for  the  management  of  the  estates  and  the 
appointment  of  schoolmasters :  and  it  is  provided  that  the  schoolmaster 
**  shall  by  all  the  tyme  that  he  shall  be  scholemaster  of  the  said  schole,  well 
and  truely  keep  the  said  schole,  and  teach  and  instruct  the  scholars  thereof 
fireely,  without  takeing  or  agreeing  to  have  any  reward,  stipend,  or  schole- 
hyre,  or  any  other  thing,  for  teaching  any  scholar  of  the  said  schole,  other 
than  the  stipend  to  be  paid  by  the  said  feoffees  or  governors,  and  upon 
every  schole  day  shall  be  and  continue  in  the  said  schole  three  hours  att 
the  least  in  the  forenoon,  and  three  hours  att  the  least  in  the  afternoon, 
teachinge,  hearinge,  and  examininge  his  schollers,  if  his  health  will  permit, 
and  shall  every  morning,  together  with  his  scholers,  use  some  forme  of 
prayer  meet  for  the  purpose,  giveing  thanks  to  God  that  stirred  upp  the 
hart  of  the  founder.  Sir  Thomas  Butler,  Knight,  to  soe  good  a  work,  and 
likewise  at  night  before  they  depart."  The  decree  of  the  commissioners 
was  duly  confirmed;  and  thus  the  estates  were  restored  to  the  foundation 
by  the  perseverance  and  public  spirit  of  Sir  Peter  Warburton,  who  further 
testified  his  good  will  to  the  school  by  gpranting  to  it  a  rent-charge  of  £5 
per  annum,  issuing  out  of  a  messuage  in  Chester.  It  is  still  received  by 
the  trustees ;  and  though  the  altered  value  of  money  makes  his  gift  of 
smaller  pecuniary  importance  than  he  intended,  it  has  entitled  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Warrington,  in  testimony  of  which  one  of 
our  public  spirited  antiquaries  has  deposited  in  our  Museum  a  copy  of  Sir 
Peter's  arms,  from  a  window  in  the  hall  of  Staple  Inn,  of  which  he  was  a 
Bencher.     A  drawing  of  the  arms  forms  one  of  our  illustrations. 

The  new  system  of  management  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  more 
successful  than  the  old  ;  for  within  about  half  a  century  we  find  the  income 
of  the  school  in  danger  of  being  almost  wholly  lost,  in  consequence  of 
claims  set  up  by  the  tenants  to  have  their  leases  renewed  at  the  almost 
nominal  rents  they  were  then  paying.  Active  measures  were  taken,  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  tenants  were  brought  to  submit  to  take  leases  at 
rack  rent  in  1677.     It  will,  however,  be  convenient  to  defer  any  notice  of 
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the  subsequent  events  affecting  the  history  of  the  school,  until  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  respective  masters,  of  whom  T  am  fortunately  able,  from 
various  sources,  to  make  out  a  tolerably  complete  list. 

Sib  Richabd  Taylob,  the  master  appointed  by  the  foundation  deed,  as 
little  disturbed  by  the  storms  in  the  political  and  religious  atmosphere  as 
his  contemporary,  Symon  Symonds,  the  veritable  vicar  of  Bray  (for  I  sup- 
pose it  is  settled  that  the  vicar  of  "  good  king  Charles's  golden  days  **  is  a 
myth),  appears  to  have  retained  his  mastership  during  the  reigns  of  Henir 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  ;  for  he  is  last  heard  of  on  the 
20th  December,  1569,  when  he  renewed  a  lease  for  ten  years  of  part  of 
the  school  estates  in  Wigan.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  mention  of 
him,  unless  (as  suggested  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Beamont,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  information  and  references  on  various  points  not  spedficallj 
acknowledged)  he  be  the  person  referred  to  in  the  Inquisitio  post  mortem 
of  Sir  Thomas  Boteler,  4  July,  14  Hen.  VIII.,  which  finds  that  he  was  seized 
(inter  alia)  "  De  homagio  et  servitio  Rici  le  Tailor." 

John  Wakefield  probably  succeeded  him ;  for  we  find  him  as  early  as 
the  29th  September,  1576,  joining  with  the  trustees  in  an  assuianoe  of 
the  same  lands.  He  took,  under  the  will  of  Edward  Butler,  the  great 
grandson  of  the  founder,  dated  November  2,  1586,  a  legacy  of  £40,  and 
was  nominated  one  of  his  executors,  but  did  not  prove  the  will.  He  died 
in  the  year  1605,  and  was  buried  at  Warrington  on  the  30th  May  in  that 
year. 

The  entry  in  the  parish  register,  on  the  9th  March  in  the  same  year 
(viz.,  1605-6),  of  the  baptism  of  a  daughter  of  "  Robert  Mabtin,  ludi 
magister,"  is  perhaps  too  slight  evidence  of  the  person  referred  to  having 
been  master  of  Boteler  s  Free  Grammar  School ;  and  in  the  year  1608  we 
find  the  name  of  Ottiwell  Rynse,  described  as  schoolmaster,  attached  to 
the  feofiment  above  referred  to,  as  a  witness  to  the  livery  of  seizin. 

I  know  of  no  other  mention  of  him  ;  nor  have  I  met  with  the  name  of 
any  other  master  between  him  and  Nathan  Ashwobth,  whose  name 
frequently  occurs  in  the  register  of  the  baptism  of  his  children.  The 
earliest  of  these  entries  which  describes  him  as  "  ludi  magister*"  is  that  of 
a  son,  baptized  on  the  2 1st  April,  1627 ;  but  there  is  an  entiy,  in  which  his 
name  occurs  without  that  addition,  on  the  SOth  April,  1623,  which  may 
have  been  previous   to  his  appointment,  especially  as  the  fact  of  hh 
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having  been  a  native  of  Warrington  is  rendered  not  improbable  from  a 
John  Ashworth  having  been  rector  there  from  1589  to  1607.  The  sub- 
mission of  the  tenants  to  take  leases  at  rack  rent  is  attributed,  in  some 
memoranda  on  the  school  afi&urs,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Owen,  one  of 
the  later  masters,  to  the  exertions  of  his  predecessor,  Samuel  Shaw ;  but 
the  date  of  the  submissions,  which  are  still  in  existence,  shews  that  this 
was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  proceedings  must  have  been  commenced  during 
the  mastership  of  Ashworth ;  and  as  the  trustees  do  not  seem  at  this  period 
to  have  interfered  much  with  the  charity,  it  was  probably  owing  to  his 
exertions,  in  a  great  measure,  that  the  endowment  was  preserved.  He  was 
buried  at  Warrington,  on  the  13th  February,  1672-3.  He  must  have 
been  the  schoolmaster  referred  to,  but  not  mentioned  by  name,  in  the 
Ixje  of  Adam  Martindale,  p.  176. 

The  name  of  John  Wright  occurs  on  the  14th  August,  1 677,  occupying 
(as  that  of  the  master  of  the  Grammar  School  usually  did)  the  next  place 
to  the  rector,  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  at  a  parish  meeting.  He 
was  buried  at  the  parish  church  on  the  3rd  September,  1679.  It  was 
during  his  mastership  that  the  proceedings  against  the  tenants  were  brought 
to  a  successful  issue. 

The  name  of  "J.  Olatton,  sch.  m'  de  Warrington,"  occurs  at  parish 
meetings  on  the  22nd  June,  1680,  and  5th  June,  1681;  and  the  parish 
register  records  the  burial,  on  the  10th  November,  1686,  of  "Mr.  Joseph 
WiLLOTT,  scholemaster  of  the  Free  Scoole,"  but  I  have  met  with  no  other 
mention  of  either  of  them. 

Samuel  Shaw  succeeded  to  the  mastership  in  1 687,  having  previously 
held  a  similar  office  at  Wigan.  The  Diary  of  bishop  Cartwright,  published 
by  the  Camden  Society,  mentions  that  on  his  way  to  take  possession  of  his 
bishopric,  and  of  the  rectory  of  Wigan,  which  about  this  period  was 
frequently  held  in  commendam  with  it,  he  was  met  at  the  latter  place  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  a  number  of  gentlemen,  and  saluted  with  an 
elegant  speech  in  Latin,  and  as  well  delivered,  by  Mr.  Shaw,  the  school- 
master. Under  the  subsequent  date  of  28th  Januaiy,  1687,  he  states  that 
he  gave  Mr.  Samuel  Shaw,  of  Wigan,  a  licence  to  teach  the  Free  School 
of  Warrington.  The  favorable  impression  made  on  the  bishop  by  the  latin 
speech  seems  to  have  been  a  permanent  one,  as  the  diary  contains  frequent 
raemoianda  of  the  interchange  of  hospitalities  between  the  prelate  and  the 
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master  of  the  grammar  school  of  Warrington.     He  considerably  improved 
the  master's  house,  and  left  a  memorial  of  the  fact  in  the  shape  of  a  stone 
tablet,  still  existing  over  the  doorway,  with  the  inscription  "  1688,  Samuel 
Sbaw,  A.M."    He  obtained  the  consent  of  the  trustees  to  the  commence- 
ment of  proceedings,  at  his  own  risk,  for  the  recovery  of  some  lands  which 
were  apparently  lost  to  the  charity,  and  which,  after  many  years  of  litigation, 
were  restored  to  the  school.     In  1690-1,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Warrington,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Atherton  fiimily.     It  was  at 
this  period  of  very  little  pecuniary  value,  an  improvident  lease  for  200  years 
having  been  granted  of  the  tithes,  in  the  34th  year  of  Henry  VIII., 
reserving  a  rent  of  £^0,  and  the  lessees  covenanting  with  Edward  Eeble, 
the  then  rector,  to  find  him  and  his  successors  a  sufficient  priest,  to  officiate 
in  all  sacramentals  and  services  belonging  to  the  church.  The  lease  became 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  owners  of  the  Bewsey  estates,  who  allowed 
the  rector  (as  he  was  still  called,  notwithstanding  the  impropriation)  to 
receive  the  small  tithes,  in  lieu  of  having  a  priest  found  him  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  lease.    We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Canon  Raines,  in  a  note  to 
OastreWs  Notitia  Cestriensis,  (ii,  233,)  that  Mr.  Shaw  held  the  office  of 
King  s  preacher,  being  one  of  the  four  preachers  sharing  a  royal  stipend  of 
£Q00,  first  established  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  regulated  by 
James  I,  "out  of  zeal  to  God*s  glory,  and  care  of  the  souls  of  many 
thousands  of  his  majesty's  subjects  within  the  county  of  Lancaster,  there 
being  great  want  of  maintenance  for  preachers  in  most  places  of  that  shiie,** 
and  appointed  to  preach  among  the  impropriations  there,  according  to  the 
appointment  of  the  bishop.     In  a  letter  to  Bishop  Stratford,  in  1693. 
Mr.  Shaw  states  that  he,  and  others  for  him,  had  preached  above  forty  ser- 
mons during  the  previous  half  year.  His  principal  charge,  as  king's  preacher, 
was  Hollinfare,  a  chapeliy  within  the  parish  of  Warrington,  where  he 
preached  two  sermons  per  month,  imtil  a  regular  curate  was  found,  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  John  Collier,  the  father  of  our  Lancashire  worthy, 
Tim  Bobbin.     Mr.  Shaw  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  master  of  the 
grammar  school  until  his  death,  in  the  year  1718.     He  was  buried  at 
Warrington  on  the  30th  September. 

The  Rev.  John  Tatlock  was  next  nominated  to  the  mastership,  bat  the 
Bishop  refused  to  license  him.  An  extract  from  the  correspondence  of 
Bishop  Gastrell,  among  the  Lane.  MStS.t  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Canon  Raines,  furnishes  the  groimds  for  the  refusal.    In 
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a  letter  dated  from  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  5th  Nov.,  1718,  and  addressed 
to  his  secretary  at  Chester,  the  Bishop  writes : — "  Mr.  Tatlock  holds  the 
place  for  Mr.  Hay  ward,  till  he  is  in  orders,  but  I  hope  w^^'out  Bond.  If 
upon  examination  w*"  he  applies  for  a  Licence  you  find  he  has  given  Bond, 
let  him  have  none,  and  plead  my  generall  order  to  you  for  your  refusall.  I 
have  enclosed  the  nomination."  The  refusal  of  a  licence  on  such  grounds 
must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  stretch  of  episcopal  authority,  for  even 
if  it  bad  been  as  settled  law  then  as  it  is  now,  that  the  appointment  of 
masters  of  Grammar  Schools  is  matter  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance,  there 
could  have  been  no  pretence  for  treating  such  an  appointment  as  a  benefice, 
80  as  to  render  a  bond  of  resignation  simoniacal ;  and  I  can  imagine  no 
other  ground  for  the  Bishop's  objection.  It  was  however  submitted  to. 
Mr.  Tatlock  resigned  the  appointment,  and  on  the  22nd  March,  1719-20, 
a  nomination  was  made  of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Hayward,  M.A.,  of  Brazen- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  reciting  the  former  nomination,  the  Bishop's  refusal 
of  a  licence,  and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Tatlock;  and  Mr.  Hayward  was  duly 
licensed  accordingly.  He  was  bom  on  the  5th  February,  1695-6,  a  native 
of  Warrington,  and  the  son  of  Thomas  Hayward,  an  attorney  there.  He 
v^as  twice  married,  and  had  issue  no  less  than  16  children.  In  an  obituary 
notice  of  one  of  them  (Francis  Hayward,  LI.D.,  who  died  at  Bath  in  the  year 
1831,  at  the  advanced  age  of  92,  and  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hunter,  the  learned  assistant  keeper  of  the  records)  it  is  stated  that  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Hayward  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Garstang,  on  the 
4th  March,  1722,  and  resigned  it  in  1731,  and  about  that  time  removed  to 
Warrington.  There  is  imquestionably  an  error  in  the  date  of  the  latter 
event,  as  I  have  procured  my  information  direct  from  the  original  documents 
in  the  Episcopal  registry  at  Chester.  As  early  as  the  31st  March,  1719, 
we  find  Hayward  s  sigpiature,  with  the  addition  of  "  ludi  m',"  occurring  next 
to  that  of  the  rector,  in  the  proceedings  of  a  parish  meeting ;  and  there  is 
a  receipt,  signed  by  him  and  Anne  Shaw,  for  rents  due  to  the  master  in 
November,  1718,  lodged,  apparently  by  accident,  with  the  documents  at 
Chester.  It  may  be  inferred  from  these  facts  that,  even  during  Tatlock  s 
nominal  mastership,  Mr.  Hayward  was  performing  the  duties  and  in  receipt 
of  the  emoluments  of  the  office.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
his  presentation  to  the  vicarage  of  Garstang  was  subsequent  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Grammar  School ;  and  accordingly,  in  a  note  to  Dr. 
Parkinson's  '*  Old  Church  Clocks''  containing  extracts  from  the  diaiy  of 
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the  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson,  curate  of  Garstang,  in  which  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Hay  ward  officiated  there  at  Easter,  1723  and  1724,  it  is  stated 
that  he  was  non-resident.  In  1728,  the  Chapel  of  Sankej,  near  War- 
rington, which  had  up  to  that  time  heen  used  as  a  Fresbjterian  place  of 
worship,  was  rebuilt,  and  placed  under  Episcopal  government,  (NoUtia 
Cut,  ii,  215,^  and  Mr.  Hajward  became  incumbent,  which  probably  led 
him  to  resign  his  living  at  Garstang ;  but  he  continued  to  fill  the  office  of 
master  of  the  Grammar  School.  The  obituary  notice  above  mentioned, 
quotes  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Percival,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Hayward  s  pu^Hls, 
for  Mr.  Hay  ward's  character  as  ''an  able  but  severe  master,  an  admirable 
scholar,  and  a  very  useful  man."  He  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Remains  of 
John  Byroniy  (i,  315^  who  addresses  a  sportive  invitation  in  verse  to  him 
and  Mr.  Haddon,  the  rector  of  Warrington.  The  error  in  the  note  to  the 
passage  referred  to,  naming  1731  as  the  date  of  his  death,  is  attributable 
to  Baines.  Mr.  Hayward  died  in  1757,  and  was  buried  at  Warrington  on 
the  2nd  September. 

The  Rev.  James  Ansdell,  of  Bun  well,  Norfolk,  was  nominated  to  succeed 
him,  and  presented  to  the  bishop,  if  not  actually  licensed  ;  but  he  subse- 
quently wrote  to  the  bishop,  that  in  consequence  of  the  augmentation  of  his 
salary  he  had  determined  to  continue  his  residence  there ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly resigned  the  appointment,  and  on  the  4th  November,  1757,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Owen,  M.A.,  then  usher  of  Great  Crosby  School,  as  stated 
in  a  memorandum  endorsed  on  his  appointment,  in  the  Episcopal  registry, 
was  nominated  in  his  stead.  He  states,  in  some  memoranda  to  which  1 
have  had  access,  that  he  found  the  school  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  the 
building  in  ruins,  the  roof  ready  to  fall  in,  and  the  floors  and  vralls  all  clay. 
He  at  once  put  it  into  a  state  of  thorough  .repair,  converting  some  out- 
buildings into  a  dining  room  and  bedrooms,  and  rendering  the  house  fit  for 
the  reception  of  boarders,  which,  he  states,  it  never  was  before.  Mr  Owen 
was  a  scholar,  whose  attainments  were  eminently  calculated  to  extend  the 
reputation  of  the  school ;  and  it  seems  accordingly  to  have  been  in  a 
flourishing  condition  during  the  early  years  of  his  mastership.  Among  bis 
scholars,  who  in  after  life  attained  a  position  of  eminence,  the  name  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  George  Tiemey  deserves  to  be  particulaiized.  Mr.  Owens 
translation  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  published  in  two  vols.  12mo.  in  1785, 
when  he  must  have  attained  the  ripe  age  of  57,  or  thereabouts,  has  given 
him  a  peraianent  place  in  classical  literature,  though  it  has  not  maintained 
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its  ground  agaiuBt  the  spirited  tiuuslatiou  of  Gififord.  He  also  published 
in  1770  a  Latin  Grammar,  under  the  title  of  "The  Common  Accidence 
improved.**  From  the  prefiEu;e  to  a  new  edition,  published  in  1800,  it 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  various  schools,  where  "  the  masters  felt 
themselves  under  no  restraint  from  local  statutes,  or  the  ascendancy  of 
custom  or  fiELshion.**  In  the  year  1767,  the  rectory  of  Warrington,  now 
improved  in  value  by  the  fjedling  in  of  the  lease  granted  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Faring- 
ton ;  and  the  patron,  Mr.  Gwyllim,  presented  Mr.  Owen  to  the  living,  in 
testimony  of  respect  for  his  attainments.  He  continued  to  reside  at  the 
school-house,  the  rectory  being  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  condition,  and 
retained  his  nmstership  until  his  death.  His  personal  and  literary  merits 
are  attested  by  Gilbert  Wakefield,  whose  praises  can  scarcely  be  suspected 
of  proceeding  from  a  too  partial  source,  and  who,  while  doing  justice  to  the 
"  propriety,  perspicuity,  and  elegance  of  his  style,"  speaks  of  him  as  "  a 
man  of  most  elegant  learning,  unimpeachable  veracity,  and  peculiar 
benevolence  of  heart."  It  must  be  confessed,  that  during  the  latter  years 
of  bis  mastership,  his  increasing  years,  infirmity,  and  deafness  incapacitated 
him  in  a  great  measure  for  the  duties  of  his  office;  and  the  school  seems 
at  this  period  to  have  lost  much  of  its  usefulness.  He  appears,  from  his 
will,  which  mentions  several  relatives  in  Montgomeryshire,  to  have  been 
connected,  both  by  family  and  property,  with  that  county.  He  died  in 
the  year  1807,  at  the  age  of  79,  and  was  interred,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  his  wUl,  "  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Warrington,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  grave  of  Samuel  Shaw,  a  very  worthy  predecessor  of  his, 
and  the  place  of  his  interment  marked  with  a  small  square  marble, 
inscribed  only  with  his  name  and  title,  age,  and  time  of  decease."  A  por- 
trait, which  persons  still  living,  who  remember  him,  pronoimce  an  admurable 
likeness,  is  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Lee,  of  Grappenhall. 

The  Rev.  Robebt  Athbbton  Rawstobne  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
as  master ;  and  having  within  a  few  months  afterwards  been  presented  to 
the  rectory,  he  appointed  the  Rev.  William  Bordman,  as  his  usher,  to  whom 
he  left  the  entire  management  of  the  school,  and  allowed  him  the  use  of 
the  school-house,  thus  converting  the  mastership  into  a  sinecure,  and 
ezdtiog  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Warrington,  who  had  seen  with 
r^ret  the  gradual  decay  of  the  school,  and  had  only  been  deterred  from 
taking  active  measures  by  the  consideration  that  the  course  of  nature  must 
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Bbortly  terminate  the  mastership  of  Mr.  Owen.  In  1810,  an  information 
was  filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  the  instance  of  several  influential 
inhabitants,  in  order  to  test  the  right  of  Lord  Lilfoid  to  the  patronage  of 
the  school,  and  to  procure  a  declaration  of  the  court  that  the  office  of 
master  was  incompatible  ^ith  that  of  rector  of  the  parish.  In  the  first  of 
these  objects  the  promoters  of  the  suit  failed ;  but  the  court,  in  1814, 
pronounced  a  decree,  declaring  the  incompatibility  of  the  offices,  and  that 
Mr.  Bawstome,  by  accepting  the  living,  had  vacated  the  mastership. 

The  Rov.  William  Bordman,  M.A.,  who,  as  usher  to  Mr.  Rawstome, 
had  practically  been  the  master  of  the  school  since  1608,  was  thereupon 
formally  appointed  master  in  1815.  He  had  previously  been  second  master 
to  Dr.  Valpy,  at  Reading,  and  was  a  person  of  no  mean  attainments  ;  but 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  commenced  his  mastership  were  not 
conducive  to  his  popularity,  and  he  acquired,  whether  justly  or  unjustly, 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  those  "  Ajaces  flagelliferi,"  whose  race  is  fast 
disappearing  under  the  humanizing  influence  of  public  opinion  at  the 
present  day.  Repeated  complaints  against  him  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  trustees,  and  eventually  an  arrangement  was  proposed  in  18^7,  and 
carried  into  effect  in  the  following  year,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  a 
round  sum  of  £400,  and  a  pension  of  £150  per  annum,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  income  of  his  successor,  he  resigned  his  mastership.  He  was 
living,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Honfleur. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Chancery  suit  had  resulted  in  the  establishment 
in  the  year  1820,  of  a  scheme  for  the  future  management  of  the  school, 
providing  for  such  an  extension  of  the  plan  of  education  as  was  consistent 
with  the  primary  object  of  the  foundation,  as  "a  school  for  teaching 
grammatically  the  learned  languages;"  and  a  brighter  prospect  opened. 
I  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  of  the  masters  previous  to  Mr.  Rawstome  ;  but  it  is  satis&o- 
tory  to  find  evidence  that  at  all  events  his  three  immediate  predecessors, 
whose  masterships  extended  over  120  years,  were  all  men  of  attainments 
well  qualifying  them  for  the  office.  On  Mr.  Rawstome*s  appointment  the 
mastership  seems  to  have  been  treated  as  a  mere  appendage  to  the  rectory ; 
and  when  this  arrangement  was  defeated,  the  appointment,  as  his  successor, 
of  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  selected  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  ofiBce 
as  his  deputy,  followed  almost  by  accident.  On  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Bordman,  the  patron  proceeded  to  an  appointment  in  the  manner  best 
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calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  selected,  as  the  most 
eligible  candidate  for  the  office,  the  Hev.  Thomas  Verb  Bathe,  of  Jesus 
CoDege,  Oxford,  and,  I  believe,  a  native  of  that  city.  He  was  bom  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1803.  Under  his  mastership  the  school  speedily  recovered 
the  popularity  which  it  had  lost  under  his  predecessor,  and  its  increased 
efficiency  was  manifested  in  the  imperative  necessity  for  accommodation  for 
an  increased  number  of  scholars.  In  the  year  1 829,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  fund,  which  in  the  course  of  the  litigation  had 
been  paid  into  court,  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  school,  capable  of 
accommodating  120  boys.  It  is  a  plain  stone  building,  with  little  preten- 
sion to  architectural  effect,  and  forms  one  of  our  illustrations.  While  I 
avow  the  partiality  of  an  attached  pupil,  owing  to  Mr.  Bayne  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  my  education,  I  may  be  excused  from  discussing  his 
merits ;  but  few  will  deny  him  the  character  of  an  accomplished  classical 
scholar.  He  resigned  his  mastership  in  the  year  1842,  to  accept  the 
incumbency  of  St.  John's  Church,  Broughton,  and  died  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  1848. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Henbt  Bostoce,  M.A.,  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  formerly  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Aylesbury,  which  he 
left  to  accept  his  present  appointment.  He  was  selected,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, from  a  number  of  candidates,  solely  with  reference  to  his  scholastic 
attainments.  The  success  which  has  attended  his  pupils  is  the  best  evidence 
of  his  abilities  as  a  teacher.  The  small  population  of  Warrington  cannot 
be  expected  to  furnish  many  scholars  to  proceed  to  the  Universities,  and  it 
is  therefore  gratifying  to  notice  that  of  those  who  have  done  so  during 
Mr.  Bostock's  mastership,  five  have  obtained  scholarships  and  prizes  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge — a  sixth  has  attained  to  distinguished  honours,  both 
in  classics  and  mathematics,  at  the  University  of  Durham — and  a  seventh, 
after  obtaining  a  scholarship  and  mathematical  prize  at  Cambridge,  has 
within  the  last  month  taken  a  Wrangler's  degree. 

With  such  evidence,  I  need  say  nothing  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
school ;  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  mention,  by  way  of  bringing  down 
its  history  to  the  present  time,  that  in  1840,  the  sale,  on  what  appeared 
▼ery  advantageous  terms,  of  a  portion  of  the  school  estates,  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining,  at  the  purchaser's  expense,  an  act  for  regulating 
the  future  management  of  the  school ;  and  the  education  which  it  at  present 
affords  is  one  alike  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  founder  and  with  the 


requirements  of  modem  times.  Though  it  does  not  profess  to  give  a 
commercial  education,  in  the  sense  entertained  by  those  who  will  not 
recognize  the  utility  of  any  knowledge  which  is  not  available  for  the  imme- 
diate purposes  of  the  counting-house,  the  instruction  afforded  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  while  opportunities  are  afforded 
for  the  study  of  modem  languages,  the  ordinary  course  of  study  embraces 
even  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  and,  in  £Etct,  such  an  education 
as  qualifies  its  scholars  to  take  their  places  in  the  world  as  educated  men, 
or  to  compete  at  the  Universities,  as  we  have  seen  they  can  do,  with  pupib 
from  the  most  celebrated  of  our  educational  foundations.  I  am  well  aware 
that  popular  feeling  is  by  no  means  unanimous  in  regarding  an  education 
such  as  that  afforded  at  Boteler*s  Free  Grammar  School  as  the  most 
desirable  to  be  adopted  in  a  manufEUstuhng  town  ;  but  I  entertain  a  strong 
opinion  that,  in  keeping  up  a  certain  amount  of  classical  knowledge,  the 
Grammar  Schools  of  this  kingdom  are  rendering  a  service  to  the  oountiy, 
which  would  not  be  effected  by  institutions  partaking  of  a  more  commercial 
character.  Such  schools  as  the  opponents  of  classical  learning  would  wish 
to  see  established  in  their  place  would  at  best  only  be  rivals  of  pnvate 
establishments,  at  which  the  instruction  intended  for  those  who  seek  do 
higher  degree  of  mental  cultivation  than  will  fit  them  for  the  pursuits  of 
retail  trade  is  in  evexy  town  procurable,  at  a  cost,  the  saving  of  which  was 
not  the  object  of  the  founders  of  our  Granmiar  Schools ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  education  fitted  to  qualify  a  youth  for  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  or  for  an  honorable  career  at  the  Universities,  would,  but  for 
institutions  like  Boteler's  Free  Grammar  School  at  Warrington,  be  almcst 
inaccessible  to  any  but  the  sons  of  the  wealthy. 
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THE    ANCIENT    GEOMETRICAL   ANALYSIS, 
ILLUSTRATED    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    THE 

LANCASHIRE   GEOMETERS. 

By  T.   r.    Wilkinson,  F,RA.S,,  rfc,  dc. 
(Read  15th  Mat,  1856.) 


The  cultiyation  of  the  Ancient  Geometrical  Analysis  appears  to  have 
heen  a  fEivourite  subject  with  the  mathematicians  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  During  the  former  period,  Commandine  completed 
his  translation  of  the  Mathematical  Collections  of  Pappus,  which  he  enriched 
with  numerous  additions  of  his  own ;  Yieta  published  a  Restoration  of 
ApoUonius  on  Tangencies ;  and  our  own  countiyman,  Dr.  Dee,  prefixed  his 
celebrated  preface  to  what  is  usually  known  as  Billingsley's  Euclid.  The 
latter  period  is  more  particularly  distinguished  for  the  many  attempts  to 
restore  the  lost  treatises  of  the  Greek  geometers,  and  to  exemplify  the  true 
nature  of  their  methods  of  discussing  geometrical  propositions.  Amongst 
those  who  succeeded  best  in  these  respects,  we  may  instance  Ghetaldus, 
who  reproduced  the  Inclinations,  and  furnished  a  supplement  to  Yieta  on 
the  Tangencies ;  Snellius,  who  wrote  on  the  Determinate  Section  and  the 
Sections  of  Ratio  and  of  Space  ;  Schooten  and  Fermat,  who  either  wholly 
or  partially  considered  the  Plane  Loci  and  the  Porisms,  Besides  these,  we 
may  enumerate  the  names  of  Sir  Henry  Saville,  Anderson,  Gregory  St 
Vincent,  Pascal,  Desargues,  Girard,  Hugo  D'Omerique,  Huyghens,  and 
more  latterly,  Halley,  Simson,  and  Stewart ;  all  of  whom  contributed  by 
their  writings  and  example  to  revive  a  taste  for  the  study  of  those  forms  of 
pure  geometry,  which  had  lain  dormant  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
after  the  Saracens  destroyed  the  library  at  Alexandria. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  the  presence  of  several  English 
names  of  good  repute  in  the  preceding  enumeration,  that  the  study  of  the 
ancient  geometry  was  then  pursued  so  sedulously  and  so  successfully  in  this 
countiy  as  on  the  continent.  The  names  of  Halley,  Simson,  and  Stewart, 
belong  to  the  eighteenth  century  rather  than  to  an  earlier  date.  They 
formed,  too,  almost  isolated  instances  in  their  respective  generations,  and 
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the  state  of  geometrical  science  even  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  may  be  judged  of  from  the  &ct  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  always  blamed 
himself  for  having  studied  the  works  of  Des  Cartes,  and  other  algebraical 
writers,  at  the  commencement  of  his  mathematical  studies,  before  he  had 
paid  due  attention  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  publication  of  Thomas  Simpson's  Algebra  and 
Qeometry,  which  contained  a  large  collection  of  geometric^  problems  con- 
structed and  demonstrated,  that  the  taste  for  pure  geometry  began  to  difFuse 
itself  amongst  our  mathematicians  generally.  His  Select  Exercises  laid 
down  the  principles  of  the  ancient  geometrical  analysis  in  a  manner  intel- 
ligible to  the  majority  of  students ;  and  the  publication  of  geometrical 
questions  in  the  Lady's  and  Oentlemah's  Diaries,  and  other  similar  worics, 
paved  the  way  for  that  complete  development  of  the  system  which  took 
place  after  the  Rev.  John  Lawson  had  rendered  the  attempted  restorations 
of  the  works  of  ApoUonius,  and  a  sketch  of  the  Porisms  of  Euclid,  acces- 
sible to  non-academic  readers.  The  works  of  Halley,  Simson,  and  Stewart, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  written  in  Latin,  were  sealed  books 
to  the  great  bulk  of  those  whose  names  appear  in  the  periodical  scientific 
literature  of  the  day,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  aids  just  noticed,  most 
probably  the  complaint  made  by  Dr.  Simson  in  1767,  that  "  the  taste  for 
the  ancient  geometry,  or  indeed  any  geometry,  seems  to  be  quite  worn 
out,*'  would  have  been  eveiy  whit  as  just  half  a  century  later,  as  it  wis 
during  the  period  in  which  his  Latin  treatise  on  the  Loci  Pkmi  **did 
not  sell." 

At  the  very  time,  however,  that  Dr.  Simson  was  thus  despairing  of  his 
favourite  science,  a  band  of  men  was  rapidly  forming  in  the  north  and  south 
of  England,  whose  lives  were  to  be  consecrated  to  the  study  ef  pure 
geometry ;  and  although  the  sound  of  their  fame  had  not  then  penetrated 
the  seclusion  of  his  Alma  Mater,  the  labors  of  themselves  and  their  pupils 
were  destined  ultimately  to  change  the  whole  face  of  mathematical  science, 
and  even  to  induce  a  return  to  more  logical  systems  in  the  leading  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country.  The  Lady's  Diary^  the  MathemaHdan. 
the  Mathematical  Exercises,  and  the  British  Oracle,  conducted  by  Simpson* 
BoUinson,  Turner,  and  Lawson,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  reform  daring 
the  lifetime  of  the  Glasgow  professor ;  and  after  his  decease,  the  Oends- 
man's  Diary,  the  Mathematical  Repository^  the  Mathematical  Compemson^ 


and  numerous  minor  serials,  under  the  direction  of  Wildbore,  Leybourn, 
Button,  Hampshire,  Davis,  and  others,  continued  to  foster  the  study  and 
develop  the  powers  of  such  proficients  in  oui'  own  county  as  Butterworth, 
Wolfenden,  Smith,  Hilton,  Cunliffe,  Bazley,  Campbell,  Simpson,  Kay, 
Holt,  and  Swale. 

The  Greek  geometers  are  well  known  to  have  divided  their  course  of 
study  into  what  they  termed  the  first  and  second  elements.  The  former 
they  subdivided  into  two  parts,  corresponding  respectively  to  our  elementary 
principles,  and  the  practical  measurement  of  plane  figures ;  the  latter  con- 
tained the  whole  of  those  ingenious  speculations  of  Euclid,  Apollonius,  and 
others,  which  find  their  counterpart  in  the  higher  geometry  of  the 
Continental  mathematicians.  According  to  Pappus,  they  were  accustomed 
to  employ  two  methods  for  the  demonstration  or  discovexy  of  geometrical 
truths.  The  first  process  was  termed  Analysis,  or  the  resolution  into 
parts ;  the  second  received  the  name  of  Synthesis,  since  it  consisted  princi- 
pally of  the  art  of  composition.  By  analysis  is  meant  that  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  we  proceed,  step  by  step,  from  the  entities  sought,  as 
taken  for  granted,  until  we  arrive  at  one  or  more  simple  truths  already 
known ;  whence  we  conclude  that  the  entities  supposed  to  be  given,  or  true, 
at  the  outset  are  really  so,  and  the  steps  by  which  we  arrived  at  the  simple 
known  truths  are  generally  such  as  to  indicate  the  construction  and  demon- 
stration of  the  proposition,  or,  at  all  events,  to  point  out  its  impossibility 
under  the  given  conditions.  Synthesis,  on  the  contrary,  commences  by 
advancing  some  known  truth,  or  truths,  respecting  the  proposition  proposed, 
and  it  proceeds,  step  by  step,  to  the  theorem  required  to  be  demonstrated, 
or  to  the  problem  to  be  constructed.  Analysis,  in  fact,  searches  the  given — 
Synthesis  gives  the  sought;  whilst  both  may  be  regarded  as  general  types 
of  the  r^essive  and  progressive  forms  of  logical  deduction. 

When  applied  to  purely  geometrical  enquiries,  the  two  methods  differ  only 
in  their  point  of  departure,  for  the  reverse  of  one  process  always  reproduces 
the  other.  In  the  application  of  the  analytical  process  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  theorems,  or  to  the  construction  of  problems,  we  first  of  all  suppose 
the  theorem  to  be  true,  or  the  problem  to  be  actually  constructed.  We 
then  proceed  to  examine  such  consequences  as  may  result  from  these 
admissions,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  any  other  properties  of  the  requisite 
diagrams  which  may  be  already  known.     Should  these  consequences  prove 
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to  be  false,  the  process  constitutes  a  redxtctio  ad  absurdum,  which  proves 
that  the  supposed  theorem  is  not  true,  or  that  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  problem  is  impossible  from  the  given  data ;  but  if  none  of  these 
happen  to  be  known  truths,  or  possible  operations,  we  must  examine  other 
consequences  in  connection  with  other  properties  of  the  diagrams,  until  we 
arrive  at  a  result  which  is  already  known  to  be  true,  or  a  construction  which 
is  admitted  to  be  possible.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  analysis  properlv 
ends,  since  it  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  trace  every  thing  back  to  the 
elements  or  to  the  data  of  Euclid,  and  nothing  more  remains  for  the  student 
to  do  than  to  deduce  his  construction  and  add  the  synthesis  or  demonstra- 
tion, by  reversing  the  steps  of  the  analysis. 

From  what  precedes,  it  is  evident  that  the  analytical  process  is  most 
properly  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems,  whilst  synthesis  adapts  itself 
more  particularly  to  the  demonstration  of  theorems.  The  former  is 
professedly  the  instrument  of  research  and  a  means  of  invention,  by  which 
new  truths  are  discovered ;  the  latter  adds  to  our  knowledge  by  demonstra- 
ting the  truth  of  those  relations  which  have  presented  themselves,  either 
accidentally,  or  from  necessity,  during  the  process  of  resolution.  It  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules,  by  which  all  geometrical  analyses 
may  be  conducted.  The  nature  of  the  inquixy,  and  the  relations  which 
exist  amongst  the  data,  exercise  an  influence  which  must  not  be  neglected 
in  the  selection  of  the  course  to  be  pursued.  In  particular  cases,  lines 
must  be  drawn  in  certain  directions,  of  given  lengths,  or  having  given 
ratios ;  angles  must  be  formed  at  given  points,  of  given  magnitudes  ;  dicles 
must  be  described  with  given  radii,  from  given  centres  ;  the  intersections 
of  certain  loci  are  sometimes  either  to  be  obtained  or  conceived ;  tangents 
must  be  drawn  from  given  points  to  given  circles ;  and  many  other 
contrivances  which  daily  present  themselves  to  the  geometer  must  occa- 
sionally be  taken  advantage  of,  before  the  demonstration  of  a  theorem  or 
the  construction  of  a  problem  can  be  obtained;  and  it  is  in  a  ready 
selection  of  the  best  means,  and  in  the  judicious  disposal  of  such  prelinu- 
nary  constructions  and  arrangements,  that  the  superiority  of  an  adept 
renders  itself  manifest  There  is  a  taste  and  an  elegance  to  be  found  in 
geometrical  processes  quite  as  marked  in  character  as  the  sublime  and  tke 
heavUfvl  in  poetry  or  prose ;  and  the  gifted  geometer  is  as  easily  distm- 
guished  by  his  writings  as  the  talented  author  of  a  novel,  a  history,  or  a 
poem ;  for  although  the  inspirations  of  genius  may  manifest  tiiemselvea  in 
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totally  opposite  directions,  tbej  are  as  clearly  discernible  in  the  walks  of 
abstract  science  as  they  are  in  the  more  widely  appreciated  pursuits  of 
literature. 

The  complete  resolution  of  any  proposition  by  means  of  the  ancient 
geometrical  analysis,  generally  consists  of  six  distinct  parts,  although  in 
some  particular  cases,  one  or  more  of  these  may  be  conveniently  omitted. 
We  have- 
Firstly — the  hypothesis  and  preparatory  construction. 

Secondly — ^the  examination  of  the  relations  existing  .amongst  the  data 
and  quoBsita  of  the  proposition. 

Thirdly — ^the  construction  or  final  solution. 

Fourthly — ^the  demonstration. 

Fifthly — ^the  discussion  of  particular  cases,  and  the  determination  of  the 
limits  within  which  the  problem  is  possible. 

Sixthly — ^the  corollaries  deducible  from  the  whole  of  the  process. 

The  hypothesis  and  preliminary  construction  are  obviously  essential  to 
eveiy  geometrical  proposition  ;  but  the  former  may  be  deficient  or  redun- 
dant, according  as  the  data  are  too  few,  or  too  many,  or  not  sufficiently 
limited  to  enable  the  geometer  to  attain  the  object  proposed ;  whilst  the 
latter  may  consist  merely  of  the  most  simple  operations.  In  all  cases 
where  the  analysis  and  construction  are  given,  the  synthesis  or  demonstra- 
tion may  be,  and  generally  is,  omitted ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  analysis 
is  not  often  required  where  the  construction  and  demonstration  are  given 
at  length.  The  ancient  geometers,  however,  appear  to  have  been  very 
careful  to  furnish  all  the  parts  of  a  solution  in  consecutive  order,  nor  did 
they  rest  satisfied  until  they  had  thoroughly  examined  all  the  special  cases 
of  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  modems  do  not  often  imitate  them  in  this 
respect,  but  content  themselves,  in  most  instances,  with  giving  the  solution 
of  a  general  case,  and  leaving  the  particulara  to  be  elicited  by  the  student. 
The  Greek  geometera  were  accustomed  to  proceed  from  the  parHcular  to 
the  general  by  a  series  of  easy  gradations ;  we  usually  attack  the  general 
proposition  at  once,  and  deduce  the  particulara  from  the  results. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  analysis  and  synthesis  to  the 
investigation  of  the  truth  of  a  theorem,  we  may  select  the  nineteenth 
proposition  of  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart's  Propositionea  Oeometrica,    Its  solu- 
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tion  offers  little  difficulty,  nor  does  it  require  much  prelimioaiy  constniction, 

but  it  is  not  tbe  less  valuable  as  aii  exan^>le,  since  it  presents  a  perfect 

specimen  of  the  entire  agreement  of  both  processes  when  taken  in  direct 

and  reverse  order. 

Theobeh. 

If  from  any  point  C  in  the  diameter  of  a  circle  AB  produced,  a  tangent 

be  drawn  to  the  circle ;  and  if  firom  the  point  of  contact  D  a  peipendicular 

DE  be  demitted  upon  the  diameter ;  then  will  AC  :  CB  :  :  AE  :  EB. 

Analysis. 
Suppose  the  theorem  true,  and  let  ADB  (Jig.  1)  be  the  circle,  F  its 
centre,  AB  its  diameter,  0  the  point  in  the  diameter  produoed,  D  Uie 
point  of  contact,  and  DE  the  perpendicular.    Join  FD. 
"  Then  since  AC  :  BO  :  :  AE  :  BE, 

and  AB  is  bisected  in  F, 
[by  a  known  property]  we  have  CE.  FE  =  AE.  EB, 

Add  EF*  to  each  of  these  rectangles. 
Then  CF.  FE  =  AP  =  DF», 
.  •  .  CF  :  DF  :  :  DF  :  EF, 
or  the  triangles  CDF  and  GDF  are  equiangular. 
.    .  angle  CDF  =  angle  DEF. 
But  the  angle  DEF  is  a  right  angle, 

.  * .  the  angle  CDF  is  also  a  right  angle,  and 
.  •  .   CD  touches  the  circle  at  D." 

Synthesis. 
Premising  the  same  preliminary  construction  as  before,  we  find  that — 
"  Because  CD  touches  the  circle  at  D, 
the  angle  CDF  will  be  a  right  angle ; 
and  since  DEF  is  a  right  angle, 
the  angle  DEF  =  angle  CDF  and 
the  triangles  EDF  and  CDF  are  equiangular. 
.  •  .   CF  :  DF  : :  DF  :  EF, 
and   .  •  .   CF.  FE  =  DP»  =  AF*. 
Take  EP  from  each  of  these, 
.  •  .   CE.  EF  =  AE.  EB. 
But  AB  is  bisected  in  F,  and  consequently 
[by  the  preceding  known  property] 

AC  :  BC  :  :  AE  :  BE."  Q.  E.  D. 
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This  theorem  forms  a  fimdamental  proposition  in  the  modem  doctrine 
of  poles  and  polars,  with  regard  to  the  circle.  C  is  the  pole^  D£  the  polar, 
and  the  enonciatioD  merely  states  the  fact  that  thej  divide  the  diameter, 
or  indeed  any  line  drawn  to  cut  the  circles,  in  harmonic  proportion.  The 
property  is  also  true  with  respect  to  the  conic  sections,  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  La  Hirers  treatise  on  the  subject,  published  a.d.  1685,  and 
to  many  later  works. 

Almost  the  whole  art  of  solving  geometrical  propositions  consists  in 
reducing  the  given  data,  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  to  more 
simple  forms.  The  greater  the  number  of  data,  or  their  relative  non- 
connection  with  each  other,  the  greater,  in  geneml,  will  be  the  difficulty 
of  the  analysis.  The  object  of  this  process  is  confessedly  to  diminish  the 
number  of  separate  data,  until  we  arrive  at  the  simplest  possible  conclusion, 
or  the  case  where  there  is  only  one  entity  to  determine ;  and  hence  we 
find  that  many  of  the  more  difficult  geometrical  inquiries  are  gradually 
traced  through  a  series  of  more  and  more  simple  propositions,  until  we 
arrive  at  one  respecting  which  there  can  be  no  difficulty.  Thus,  if  it  were 
required  to  solve  the  following : — 

Pboblem. 

"  In  the  triangle  ABC,  place  a  right  line  DE,  such,  that  the  non-adja- 
cent segments  DB,  EG,  and  the  line  DE,  shall  have  given  ratios  to 
each  other.'*    (Lame*s  Examen  de  Different  Metkodes  en  Geometris.) 

Analysis. 

Suppose  DE  (Jig.  2)  to  be  the  line  diavm  as  required ;  draw  DF  and 
GF  parallel  to  AG  and  DE  respectively ;  also  join  BF  and  produce  it 
to  meet  AG  produced  in  G.  Then  AG  :  AB  :  :  DF  :  BD  :  : 
EC  :  BD. 

But  EG  :  BD  is  a  given  ratio  by  hypothesis, 
and  consequently  AG  :  AB  is  a  given  ratio. 

The  triangle  ABG  is  therefore  given  and  may  readily  be  constructed, 
which  reduces  the  problem  to  that  of  *  having  given  the  triangle  ABG 
and  a  point  G  in  its  base,  to  draw  a  right  Une  DF  parallel  to  AG,  so  that 
DF  :  FC  may  be  a  given  ratio.' 

Again,  suppose  the  thing  done,  and  draw  GX  parallel  to  FC,  meeting 

BC  produced  in  X,  if  necessary. 

p 
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Then  GX  :  FC  :  :  BG  :  BF  :  :' GA  :  FI>. 
And  GX  :  GA  :  :  FC  ;  FD  :  :  ED  :  EC. 

But  this  last  ratio  ED  :  EC  is  given,  and  consequently  the  problem 
is  further  reduced  to  that  of  finding  '  a  point  X  upon  the  line  BC  such 
that  GX  :  GA  naay  have  a  given  ratio  to  each  other.*  This  is  obviouslj 
nothing  more  than  finding  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  lines  [and 
hence  the  analysis  properly  ends  at  this  stage  of  the  process].  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  there  are  two  points  X  and  X^,  which  satisfy  the 
conditions,  and  consequently  the  problem  admits  of  the  two  solutions  indi- 
cated by  the  diagram." 

In  like  manner,  if  it  were  proposed  "  to  describe  a  circle  (0)  to  touch 
three  given  circles  (Oi),  (O2),  (O3),  whose  radii  are  respectively  r,,  r,.  r," ;  we 
may  suppose  the  problem  solved,  and  that  an  auxiliaiy  circle  is  described 
with  centre  (0)  to  pass  through  Oi  and  touch  two  circles  having  their 
centres  at  O2,  Os,  and  radii  =  rj  -  ri  and  r^  -  ri  respectively.  Were  this 
auxiliary  circle  actually  described,  or  determined,  the  proposed  object 
would  evidently  be  accomplished;  but  since  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
question  is  now  merely  reduced  to  that  of  "  describing  a  circle  through  a 
given  point,  which  shall  touch  two  given  circles."  By  again  supposing  this 
latter  problem  solved,  a  very  easy  analysis  conducts  us  to  the  doubU  problem 
of  "  producing  a  given  line,  so  that  the  product  of  its  segments  shall  be 
equal  to  a  given  rectangle,"  and  of  "  describing  a  circle  which  shall  pass 
through  two  given  points,  and  touch  a  given  circle."  The  former  o£fers  no 
difficulty  whatever,  whilst  the  latter,  by  an  almost  obvious  process,  oomes 
at  once  to  the  simple  operation  of  "  describing  a  circle  throu^  three  given 
points ; "  and,  consequently,  by  collecting  the  operations  contained  in  the 
various  steps  of  these  analyses,  the  construction  of  the  original  problem  is 
gradually  evolved. 

When  a  similar  method  of  procedure  is  adopted,  the  '*  inscription  of  a 
polygon  in  a  given  circle,  so  that  its  sides  and  diagonals  shall  pass  throng^ 
given  points  "  is  reduced— ^r8%,  to  that  of  *'  describing  a  triangle  in  the 
circle,"  subject  to  similar  conditions;  secondly,  to  that  of  drawing  two 
lines  from  two  given  points  to  intersect  in  the  circumference  of  a  gixen 
circle,  such,  that  their  chord  of  intersection  shall  be  parallel  to  a  gi^VBn 
line  ; "  thirdly,  to  that  of  **  drawing  a  line  through  a  given  point,  so  as  to  cat 
ofT  a  given  arc  from  a  given  circle  ; "  and  lastly,  to  that  of  '*  drawing  a  line 
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from  the  given  point  to  cat  the  given  circle,  so  tliat  the  intercepted  chord 
shall  be  of  a  given  length  ; "  a  problem  which  obviously  requires  no  further 
redaction.  Both  of  these  general  problems  possess  considerable  historic 
interest.  The  former  is  well  known  as  the  principal  case  of  A.pollonius  on 
Tangendes,  whilst  the  latter,  besides  being  intimately  connected  with  the 
difficult  subject  of  ParUms,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  several  of  the 
most  eminent  mathematicians,  both  of  this  country  and  on  the  continent. 
The  principles  of  their  various  methods  of  investigation  have  been  amply 
discuased  by  Professor  Davies,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  MatJiematician, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Swale  has  reduced  the  whole  to  very  simple  processes  in  the 
two  numbers  of  his  Liverpool  ApoUonius. 

The  construction  of  plane  triangles  from  given  data  has  long  been  a 
subject  much  cultivated  by  non-academic  and  other  geometers.  Its  interest 
is  at  least  as  old  as  Pappus,  and  it  was  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  more  recent  times,  by  De  Billy,  Hugo  D'Omerique,  and  other  writers  of 
later  date.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  gave  some  examples  of  this  kind,  treated  by 
Algebra,  in  his  Arithmetica  Universalis,  and  Thomas  Simpson  added  many 
more  general  cases  to  the  number,  in  the  appendices  to  his  treatises  on 
Algdfra  and  Geometry,  but  the  full  development  of  the  system  was  reserved 
for  the  correspondents  of  our  mathematical  periodicals.  Synopses  of  data 
for  the  construction  of  triangles  have  been  published  at  different  times  by 
LawBon,  Leyboum,  Farey,  and  others ;  whilst  the  more  intimately  con- 
nected properties  gradually  evolved  during  the  consideration  of  particular 
cases  have  been  collected  under  the  heads  of  "  Modem  Geometiy,"  in  the 
Student ;  "  Symmetrical  Properties  "  in  the  PhUosophiectL  Magazine  and  in 
the  Bepository ;  and  the  more  recent  "  HorsB  Geometricae,"  in  the  Lady*s 
and  Gentleman*s  Diary,  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  results 
have  been  at  all  commensurate  with  the  vast  amount  of  labor  expended  upon 
such  constructions.  Most  questions  of  this  nature  may  be  more  justly 
described  as  "  ingenious  puzzles,"  than  as  aids  to  the  real  progress  of 
the  student,  and  hence  of  late  years  the  practice  of  proposing  such 
problems  has  justly  fallen  into  neglect.  For  occasional  praxis,  they  may 
be  resorted  to  with  considerable  advantage,  but  to  carry  them  to  the  extent 
vrhich  they  occupy  in  the  Mathenialical  Companion,  and  other  similar  works, 
is  •'  geometrical  trifling  "  of  the  most  unprofitable  description. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  analysis  conducts  us  to  results,  or  to 
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properties  of  the  requisite  diagrams,  which  no  other  process  would  readilj 
supply  ;  and  not  a  few  examples  might  be  adduced  where  one  or  more  of 
the  great  problems  of  antiquity  lie  hid  under  the  disguise  of  the  data  for 
constructing  a  plane  triangle.     Thus,  when  "  the  base,  the  vertical  angle, 
and  the  ratio  which  the  line  bisecting  the  vertical  angle  has  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  segments  of  the  base,'*  are  given,  the  construction  is  proved  by 
Mr.  Swale  to  hioge  on  a  case  of  determinate  section.     When  "  one  side  an 
adjacent  angle,  the  area,  &c.,  of  a  quadrilateral,"  are  given,  the  construction 
is  reduced  by  the  same  author  to  a  case  of  the  section  of  space ;  and  he 
received  the  "  prize  medal "  for  solving  question  240  in  the  old  series  of 
the  Repository  J  which  contains  several  properties  relating  to  the  curious, 
and  then  little  known,  subject  of  porisms.     In  the  Leeds  Corretpondent, 
the  Companion,  and  other  periodicals,  we  might  point  out  other  instances 
in  which  the  tangendes,  the  inclinations,  &c.,  are  evolved  from  data,  which 
at  the  outset  contain  no  visible  traces  of  any  such  close  connection  with 
these  noted  problems.     All  cases  of  this  description  ought  to  be  excepted 
from  those  to  which  the  preceding  objections  more  particularly  apply,  since 
they  obviously  exercise  the  powers  of  the  student,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  add  to  his  knowledge  of  the  ramifications  of  the  leading  problems  of 
the  ancient  geometry.     We  may  add,  that  when  any  proposed  question  had 
been  reduced  by  analysis  to  a  case  of  these  **  second  elements,*'  the  Greek 
geometers  were  accustomed  to  consider  it  as  sufficiently  solved,  and  the 
modems  have  generally  followed  their  example  in  this  particular.    As  an 
illustration  of  the  method  of  considering  a  problem  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  triangle,  we  may  select  the  following  from  the  very  elegant 
Lucvhratums  in  Mathematics,  by  the  late  Colin  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Dingle 
Mount,  Liverpool,  in  which  the  analysis,  construction,  and  demonstration 
are  given  at  length. 

Problem. 

"  Given  the  sum  of  the  sides,  the  vertical  angle,  and  the  length  of  a  line 
drawn  from  one  of  the  angles  at  the  base,  to  divide  the  opposite  side  in  a 
given  ratio ;  to  construct  tlie  plane  triangle. 

Analysis. 
Let  ABC  (Jig.  S)  be  the  required  triangle,  and  AD  the  given  line. 
dividing  in  D  the  side  BC,  which  produce  to  E,  making  CE  =  AC.  and 
join  AE ;  draw  BH  parallel  to  AC,  meeting  AD  produced  in  H,  and  O. 
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R,  being  the  centres  of  circles  described  through  ADE,  DHB,  demit 
OF,  RG,  perpendicular  to  EB,  and  01  to  RG.  Then  CD  :  DB  :  : 
AD  :  DH,  which  is  therefore  given,  consequently  the  circles  AED, 
DBH,  are  given ;  therefore  OR  (joining  their  centres)  is  given,  as  is  also 
01  =  FG  =  k  EB ;  hence  the  angle  lOR  is  given,  wherefore  10, 
and  thence  EB,  being  parallel  to  it,  and  passing  through  the  given  point 
D,  is  given  in  position. 

CONSTBUOTION. 

Make  the  third  datum  AD  :  DH  in  the  given  ratio  of  the  segments 
into  which  one  of  the  sides  is  to  be  divided  by  AD,  and  on  opposite  sides 
of  AH,  describe  DBH,  AED,  segments  of  circles  to  contain  the  given 
Tertical  angle,  and  its  half  respectively ;  join  O,  R,  the  centres  of  the 
circles,  and  on  OR  describe  a  semicircle,  to  which  apply  the  chord  01= 
half  the  given  sum  of  the  sides,  and  parallel  thereto,  through  D,  draw  EB, 
in  which  take  DO  :  DB  :  :  AD  :  DH ;  and  having  joined  AG,  AB, 
ABC  wiU  be  the  required  triangle. 

Demonstration. 

Join  AE,  and  draw  IR  to  cut  EB  in  G ;   on  EB  demit  the  perpendir 

cnlar  OF;    and  because   DC  :    DB  :  :  AD  :  DH;    AC  is  parallel  to 

BH ;    consequently  the   angle  DBH    =    ACB  =  the  given  vertical 

angle  by  construction.    Also  since  the  angle  ACB  =  CAE  +  AEC  = 

2AEC  by    construction,    the    angle   AEC   =   EAC,   therefore  AC  = 

CE,  and,  consequently,  AC  +  CB  =  BE  =  aFG  =  201." 

Q.E.D. 

When  considering  geometrical  problems  it  frequently  serves  a  useful 
purpose  to  examine  the  number  of  solutions  of  which  they  are  capable,  as 
well  as  the  Umits  within  which  they  are  possible.  The  latter  is  by  fsa 
the  more  difficult  inquiry ;  for  the  process  sometimes  requires  a  greater 
amount  of  skill  and  sagacity  than  the  analysis  of  the  original  problem. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  amply  compensated  for  the  extra  labour  by  the 
discoYeiy  of  a  multitude  of  beautiful  properties  relating  to  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  the  quantities  under  consideration.  If,  for  instance,  it  were 
required  "  to  draw  through  a  given  point  a  parallel  to  a  given  right  line, 
there  can  only  be  one  solution  possible ;  but  if  we  had  a  given  point,  and 
were  required  "  to  draw  a  tangent  from  this  point  to  a  given  circle,**  there 
would  obviously  be  two  solutions  to  the  problem.     We  may,  in  general. 
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draw /our  common  tangents  to  two  given  non-concentric  circles,  and  we 
find  no  fewer  than  eight  different  solutions  to  the  general  problem  of 
describing  a  "  circle  to  touch  three  given  circumferences."  If,  however, 
we  had  "  to  construct  an  isosceles  triangle  on  a  given  base,"  or  ''  to  describe 
a  circle  through  two  given  points,"  we  have  evidently  too  few  data  in  each 
case  to  hmit  the  problems,  and  the  solutions  therefore  become  infinite  in 
number.  Such  problems  as  admit  of  a  certain  number  of  solntioBB  are 
styled  determinate,  whilst  the  name  oi  indeterminate  is  applied  to  those  which 
can  be  satisfied  by  an  unlimited  number  of  solutions.  When  the  object  of 
inquiry  relates  to  the  position  of  a  point,  and  it  is  found  that  an  infinite 
number  of  points  can  be  assigned,  each  of  which  satisfies  the  requisite 
conditions,  the  line  traced  out  by  these  points  is  termed  a  locus ;— if  we 
"  make  the  construction  of  the  figure  a  part  of  the  hypothesis,  we  have 
what  was  called  by  the  ancients  a  local  theorem ;  and,  again,  if,  in  enun- 
ciating this  theorem,  that  part  of  the  hypothesis  which  contains  the  con- 
struction be  suppressed,  the  proposition  arising  thence  will  be  a  jnrisni" 
(Playfair  on  Porisnis,  Edin,  Tram,  vol.  iii.  p.  171.) 

The  locus  of  the  vertex  of  the  triangle,  and  of  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
in  the  instances  just  adduced,  are  obviously  the  perpendicular  bisectors  of 
the  base,  and  of  the  line  joining  the  two  points ;  the  loci  of  the  vertices  of 
all  the  equal  triangles  which  can  be  constructed  on  the  same  base,  and  of 
all  triangles  having  the  same  base  and  equal  vertical  angles,  are  a  straight 
line  and  a  circle  respectively ;  and  most  propositions  of  this  nature  might 
be  transformed,  if  necessary,  into  their  corresponding  local  theorems  and 
porisms  by  adhering  to  the  preceding  instructions.  "  Every  indeterminate 
problem,"  says  Mr.  Potts,  in  his  excellent  edition  of  Euclid,  "  containing 
a  locus  may  be  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  porism,  but  not  tlie  converse, 
for  porisms  are  of  a  more  general  nature  than  indeterminate  problems 
which  involve  a  locus." 

it  is,  however,  to  the  utility  of  loci  in  the  construction  of  geometrical 
problems  that  we  would  now  more  particularly  direct  attention.  If  it 
were  required  to  "  determine  the  locus  of  all  points  from  which  tangents 
drawn  to  a  given  circle  shall  contain  a  given  angle,"  an  easy  process  will 
show  that  any  point  of  a  certain  circle,  concentric  to  the  given  one,  will 
possess  the  property  required  ; — and  the  u»c  of  this  locus  beoomes  at  once 
apparent  when  "  two  circles  are  given,  and  a  point  is  requiiied  from  which 
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tangents  to  the  circles  shall  contain  given  angles ;"  for  the  intersections 
of  the  two  circles  corresponding  to  the  preceding  locus  in  each  case  will 
evidently  give  the  positions  of  the  points  answering  the  conditions 
of  the  problem.  When  the  base  and  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle 
are  given,  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  the  inscribed  and  escribed 
circle  touching  the  base  is  well  known  to  be  a  circle,  whose  centre 
bisects  the  arc  subtending  the  base,  and  whose  radius  is  equal  to 
the  chord  of  half  the  same  arc,  and  this  locus  is  of  constant  use  in 
the  construction  of  problems  relating  to  the  data  of  Halley's  Diagram. 
Many  other  simple  loci  are  equally  efficacious,  and  much  advantage  may 
always  be  gained  by  availing  ourselves  of  their  intersections  amongst  them- 
selves, or  with  the  other  data,  whenever  they  are  found  to  occur  in  the 
analysis  of  a  problem.  An  instructive  instance  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
solution  of  the  following  question,  which,  besides  being  possessed  of  some 
historic  interest,  recommends  itself  to  the  notice  of  the  student  by  the 
variety  of  methods  which  may  be  adopted  for  its  construction. 

Pbobleh. 

Place  a  triangle,  similar  to  a  given  one,  so  that  its  angular  points  shall 
rest  upon  the  circumferences  of  three  given  concentric  circles. 

Analysis. 
Suppose  the  problem  solved : — ABO  (fig.  4)  the  required  triangle ;  O 
the  common  centre  of  the  three  circles;  OA,  OB,  00,  their  radii 
respectively.  Take  any  point  m  in  OA ;  draw  mn,  mp,  parallel  to  AB, 
AO,  and  join  np.  Then,  since  the  triangle  m  n  p  is  similar  to  ABC, 
it  is  given  in  species,  and  by  reason  of  parallels  we  have, 

AO    :    BO    :  :    m  0    :    n  0 
AO    :    CO    :  :   m  0    :   p  O ;  whence 
m  O    :   n  0  and  m  O  :  p  O  are  given  ratios. 

But  when  two  points  and  the  ratio  of  two  lines  drawn  from  them  are  given, 
tlie  locos  of  their  intersection  is  a  given  circle,  and,  consequently,  the 
pomt  0  is  at  one  of  the  intersections  of  two  given  circular  loci.  Hence 
the  following 

COMSTBUCTJON. 

Make  the  triangle  m  n  p  similar  to  the  given  one,  and  determine  the 
point  O  by  constructing  the  two  circular  loci  corresponding  to  m  n,  m  p, 
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and  the  given  ratios  m  O  :  n  O,  and  m  O  :  p  O,  respectively.  Join  0  m»  0  n, 
O  p,  and  prolong  them  until  they  are  respectively  equal  to  OA,  OB,  and 
00.  Lastly,  with  these  radii  descrihe  the  three  concentric  circles,  join 
AB,  AO,  BO,  and  ABO  will  be  the  triangle  required. 

The  Demonstration  is  obvious  from  the  Analysis.  Particular  cases  of 
the  general  problem  of  "  placing  a  triangle,  similar  to  a  given  triangle,  so 
that  its  angular  points  shall  lie  upon  three  circles  anyhow  given  in  position 
and  magnitude/'  have  frequently  occupied  the  attention  of  English 
geometers.  Mr.  William  Wales  considered  one  of  its  cases,  when  engaged 
in  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  in  1768, 
and  other  varieties  were  noticed  by  Professors  Wallace  and  Davies  in  the 
Tiepository,  and  in  the  Gentleman's  Diary.  Mr.  Swale  constructed  and 
demonstrated  the  case  just  considered  as  question  229  in  the  Leeds  Cor- 
respondent ;  and  Mr.  William  Shepherd,  of  Bradford,  has  recently  supplied 
an  elegant  discussion  of  the  most  general  case  of  the  problem  in  No.  1617 
of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  may  ^pend 
Mr.  Swale's  construction  adapted  to  the  preceding  diagram. 

OONSTRDGTION. 

'*  Let  m  n  p  be  a  triangle  similar  to  the  given  one,  and  O  the  centre 
of  the  given  circles  00,  OA,  OB.  Draw  any  radius  00 ;  make  the 
angle  OOP  =  m  n  p,  and  00  :  OP  :  :  n  p  :  n  m  ;  to  the  circle  OA 
apply  AP,  so  that  np  :  nm  :  :  OB  :  AP;  draw  OA,  CB,  AB, 
making  the  angle  AOB  =  POO  :  —  the  required  triangle  is  ACB.'' 
{Leeds  Correspondent,  vol.  iii.  p.  286.) 

It  remains  to  assign  the  limits  of  the  problem.  Since  the  loci  intersect 
twice,  there  will  in  general  be  two  distinct  solutions  ;  but  when  the  circles 
touch  at  O,  only  one  solution  is  possible  ;  lastly,  when  the  loci  neither  cut 
nor  touch,  the  problem  becomes  impossible.  When  two  of  the  given  circles 
coincide,  the  construction  and  solutions  remain  the  same  as  before ;  two 
of  the  angular  points  of  the  required  triangle  lie  on  one  circumference, 
and  0  is  determined  by  the  intersection  of  a  straight  line  and  a  dide ; — 
but  when  all  the  three  circles  coalesce,  the  problem  admits  of  no  more 
than  one  solution,  since  the  loci  then  become  straight  lines,  and  0  is 
determined  by  their  intersection. 

We  have  previously  remarked  that  the  Greek  geometers  did  not  consider 
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any  proposition  as  completely  solved  until  they  had  examined  every  parti- 
cular case  and  determined  the  limits  within  which  the  theorem  or  prohlem 
under  consideration  was  possihle.  The  determination  of  such  limits  con- 
stitutes what  is  now  known  as  the  doctrine  of  maxima  and  minima. 
"  Such  propositions,"  says  Mr.  Potts,  in  his  Appendix  to  Euclid,  *'  as 
directly  relate  to  maxima  and  minima  may  be  proposed  either  as  theorems 
or  problems.  For  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  the  more  general  practice 
to  propose  them  as  problems ;  but  this  has  most  probably  arisen  from  the 
greater  brevity  of  the  enunciations  under  this  form.  When  proposed  as  a 
problem  there  is  greater  difficulty  involved  in  the  solution,  as  it  is  required 
to  find  the  limits  with  respect  to  increase  and  decrease^  and  then  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  construction ;  whereas  in  the  form  of  a  theorem  the 
construction  itself  is  given  in  the  hypothesis.'' 

In  many  of  the  more  simple  instances,  however,  it  is  possible  to  infer  the 
TnftTiTmiTn  and  minimum  cases  without  a  formal  process.  Thus  in  Euclid 
i.  22,  the  minimum  case  is,  obviously,  that  when  the  sum  of  the  sides 
exactly  equals  the  base,  and  at  this  limit  the  problem  ceases  to  be  possible ; 
also  in  Euclid  ii.  5,  the  magnitude  of  the  rectangle  is  easily  seen  to  vazy 
from  zero  to  the  maximum  when  the  two  segments  are  equal  to  each  other ; 
and  again  in  Eudid  iii.  7-8,  we  find  the  maximum  and  minimum  cases  on 
the  lines  passing  through  the  centre,  whether  the  given  point  lies  within, 
on,  or  without  the  given  circle.  When  two  points  and  a  straight  Hue  are 
given  in  position,  the  sum  of  two  lines  drawn  from  the  given  points  to 
intersect  on  the  given  line  will  be  a  minimum  when  they  make  equal 
angles  with  that  line;  but  if  a  circle  be  substituted  for  the  line,  the 
minimwn  takes  place  when  the  lines  make  equal  angles  with  a  tangent 
applied  at  the  point  of  inflection,  or  with  a  diameter  drawn  to  the  same 
point,  and  the  case  of  the  maximum,  or  when  the  sum  of  the  lines  is  the 
greatest  possible,  occurs  imder  the  same  conditions  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  diameter.  The  demonstration  of  all  these  properties  is  very  easy 
wben  they  are  enunciated  as  theorems,  nor  do  some  of  them  ofier  much 
more  difficulty  even  when  proposed  as  problems.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case  when  we  have  given  two  points  and  a  circle,  and  it  is  required  to 
determine  a  point  in  its  circumference,  such  that  the  sum  of  two  lines 
dnwn  from  the  given  point  to  the  required  point  shall  be  a  minimum ;  for 
we  thus  transform  one  of  the  foregoing  easy  cases  into  "  Alhazen*s 
Problem,**  whose  solution  requires  the  aid  of  the  conic  sections,  as  has 
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been  shewn  algebraieaUy  in  the  Philosophical  Transactiom  (HuUons 
Abridgment,  vol.  viii.),  bj  Hujghens,  Slusius,  and  Catalan;  and  more 
recently  by  an  elegant  geometrical  procesi  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Simson's 
SecHones  ConiecB,  of  which  a  translation  exists  in  the  MS.  remains  of  the 
late  Mr.  Colin  Campbell. 

Maxima  and  minima  cases  of  problems  may  also  be  very  fireqnently 
detected  by  examining  all  the  possible  variations  amongst  the  data  when 
the  problems  are  constructed  for  a  given  quantity,  and  namerons  exampLes 
of  this  procedure  might  be  selected  from  almost  any  of  our  mathematical 
periodicals.  If  two  points  and  a  straight  line  be  given,  and  it  were 
required  to  draw  two  lines  from  the  given  points  to  the  given  line,  so  as  to 
form  a  given  angle,  the  intersection  of  the  line  with  the  segment  of  a 
circle  capable  of  containing  the  given  angle,  will,  in  general,  detennine 
two  points  which  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  When  these  two 
points  of  solution  coalesce,  the  given  line  becomes  a  tangent  to  the  circle, 
and  the  maximum  angle  is  formed  at  the  point  of  contact  In  other 
instances  the  minimum  case  is  derived  with  equal  facility  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing example,  furnished  expressly  for  this  paper  by  Mr.  Heniy  Buckley,  of 
Wood  House,  Delph,  will  render  any  additional  illustzatioDs  unnecessary. 

Pboblem. 

*'  Having  two  points  PQ,  and  a  circle  (0),  given  in  position  and  magni- 
tude, it  is  required  to  draw  a  tangent  BC  to  the  circle,  so  that  if  perpen- 
diculars PB,  QC,  be  demitted  upon  it  from  the  given  points,  m.QC 
+  n.PB  may  be  equal  to  a  given  line,  a  maximum,  or  a  minimum. 

CoNSTBUOnON. 

Divide  PQ  at  A  (fig.  5).  in  the  ratio  of  m  to  n.  With  centre  A  and 
radius  AG   =  ^  .  ^  the  given  Hue,  describe  an  arc  HI.      Draw  the 

common  tangent  BLGC  to  touch  the  arc  and  the  given  circle  in  G 
and  L  respectively,  and  it  will  be  the  one  required. 

Demonstration. 

Demit  PB  and  QC  perpendicular  to  LG,  and  draw  QE,  AF  parallel 
to  BC,  meeting  AG  and  BF  in  E  and  F.  Then  m.QC  +  n.PB  = 
m.  GA  —  m.  AE  +  n.  GA  +  n.  PF.  But  by  construction  and  sumlar 
triangles  we  have  m  :    n  :  :    AP  :    AQ  :  :    FP  :  AE.      Or,  m.  AE  ^ 
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11.FP  ;    .  • .  m.QC  +  n.PB  =  m.GA.  +  n.GA  =  (m  +  n)  GA  ==  the 
ffiv^n  line  as  required. 

Wlien  AG  passes  througli  the  centre  O,  as  in  fig.  6,  and  the  tangent  is 
drawn  at  the  extremity  G  of  the  diameter,  m.QG  +  n.PB  will  evidently 
be  a  maximtanj  since,  by  Euclid  iii.  8,  AG  is  then  the  greatest  possible. 

Similarly  the  minimwn  case  occurs  when  the  contact  takes  place  at  G^ 
for  then,  Euclid,  iMd,  AG^  is  obviously  the  least  possible ;  and  the  problem 
is  evidently  impossible  when  AG,  or  AG^  neither  cuts  nor  touches  the 
circle  (O)." 

Q.  E.  D. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  and  illustrate  a  few  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  ancient  geometrical  analysis.  The  subject  is 
undoubtedly  an  attractive  one  to  all  lovers  of  pure  geometiy,  and  might  be 
pursued  to  much  greater  length  with  reference  to  porisms,  poles  and 
polars,  radical  axes,  anharmonic  ratio,  conjugate  division  of  lines,  &c.,  Sec.  ; 
most  of  which  have  been  treated,  more  or  less  extensively,  under  somewhat 
different  forms  by  the  Lancashire  geometers.  The  writings  of  Pla3rfair, 
Wallace,  Davies,  Mulcahy,  and  Chiles,  may,  however,  be  referred  to  in 
default  of  such  an  extension,  since  enough  has  perhaps  been  done  to  direct 
attention  to  a  branch  of  science  which  has  held  its  place  in  a  course  of 
liberal  education  for  upwards  of  2,000  years.  Its  prosecution,  beyond  the 
mere  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  a  few  easy  deductions,  has  for  some  time 
been  mostly  abandoned  for  the  more  powerful  coordinate  methods,  and  the 
gigantic  strides  which  both  pure  and  applied  mathematics  have  made  in 
our  own  times  would  seem  to  justify  the  change. 

We  may,  however,  conclude  by  observing,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Whewell 
{Liberal  Education,  pp.  29-30),  that  "  wherever  mathematics  has  formed  a 
part  of  a  liberal  education,  as  a  discipline  of  the  reason,  geometry  has  been 
the  branch  of  mathematics  principally  employed  for  this  puipose.  *  *  * 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  good  education. 
There  is  no  other  study  by  which  the  reason  can  be  so  exactly  and  vigo- 
rously exercised.  In  learning  geometry  the  student  is  rendered  familiar 
with  the  most  perfect  examples  of  strict  inference ;  he  is  compelled  habi- 
tually to  fix  his  attention  on  those  conditions  on  which  the  cogency  of  the 
demonstration  depends ;  and  in  the  mistakes  and  imperfect  attempts  at 
demonstration  made  by  himself  and  others,  he  is  presented  with  examples 
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of  the  more  natural  fiallacies,  which  he  sees  exposed  and  corrected.  He  is 
accustomed  to  a  chain  of  deduction  in  which  each  link  hangs  from  the  pre- 
ceding, yet  without  any  insecurity  in  the  whole ;  to  an  ascent,  h^inning  from 
solid  ground,  in  which  each  step,  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  is  a  foundation  for 
a  further  ascent,  no  less  solid  than  the  first  self  eyident  truths.  Hence  he 
learns  continuity  of  attention,  coherency  of  thought,  and  confidence  in  the 
power  of  human  reason  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  These  great  advantages, 
resulting  from  the  study  of  geometry,  have  justly  made  it  a  part  of  every 
good  system  of  Liberal  Education,  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  our 
own." 

This  extract  must  form  our  apology  to  those  who  think  lightly  of 
mathematics  as  an  exercise  for  the  reasoning  powers,  for  having  treated  so 
much  at  length  upon  the  oldest,  yet  classical,  forms  of  a  favourite  sdenoe. 
Pure  geometry  has  ever  been  a  leading  feature  in  the  writings  of  time 
mathematicians  who  have  resided  in  the  district  which  the  Historic  Society 
peculiarly  claims  as  its  own,  and  hence  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  notice 
of  the  tendency  of  their  scattered  labours  cannot  be  unacceptable  in  tbe 
pages  of  its  transactions. 
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ON    BABYLON; 

AND  ON  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  CUNEIFORM  CHARACTERS. 
AND  THE  MODE  OF  INTERPRETING  THEM. 

By  Dr.  Jtditts  Oppert, 
msmbeb  of  the  frknch  scisimfic  szibditioir  to  babylon. 

(Bbad  13th  Mabcb,  1850.) 


In  attemptiiig  to  convey  mj  sentiments  to  a  Learned  Societj  in  England, 
I  most  request  the  members  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  express  myself  in  a 
language  that  is  not  my  own.  I  have  long  known,  however,  the  extent  of 
British  hospitality  towards  strangers,  as  well  during  a  long  residence  in  the 
East  as  afterwards  at  their  domestic  hearths.  This  knowledge  dissipates 
a  great  deal  of  the  timidity  and  justtfied-hesitation  with  which  I  should 
make  the  attempt ;  and  renders  easier  the  task  which  I  have  set  to  myself, 
though  it  is  still  difiQcult. 

I  was  appointed  by  the  French  Gk)vemment  to  be  a  member  of  the 
scientific  expedition  to  Babylonia.  Our  party  was  composed  of  M.  Fresnel, 
the  well  known  Arabic  scholar,  (who  was  brother  to  one  of  Fiance's  worthies, 
M.  Augustine  Fresnel,)  of  M.  Thomas,  a  distinguished  architect,  eminent 
at  the  French  Academy  of  Home,  and  of  myself.  I  shall  have  the  honour 
to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  results  which  we  obtained,  and  afterwards  to 
give  some  account  of  the  state  of  cuneiform  knowledge.  I  began  the 
study  of  this  subject  in  Europe,  and  afterwards  continued  it,  with  better 
materials  and  more  success,  in  Babylon  itself. 

Besides  the  excavations  which  we  had  to  undertake,  we  had  been  directed 
to  survey  the  whole  theatre  of  our  explorations,  and  this  department  was 
undertaken  by  me.  I  spent  nearly  two  years  on  the  site  of  Babylon  ;  and 
covered,  with  a  netting  of  triangles,  more  than  five  hundred  British  square 
miles.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find,  in  every  instance,  the  true 
situation  of  Babylon  corresponding  with  the  territorial  necessities ;  and  in 
conformity  also  with  the  hints  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
by  the  Greek  authors, — particularly  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and 
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Curtius, — by  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
80  far  as  their  contents  may  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  known. 

By  the  most  simple  means,  I  was  successful  in  discoYering  the  old 
Chaldean  and  Assyrian  measures  of  length ;  and  that  discoveiy  has  been 
solemnly  sanctioned  by  the  illustrious  Boekh  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  who  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  ancient  metrology. 
Having  observed  the  singular  fisict  that  all  Babylonian  square  bricks  are  of 
the  same  size,  and  also  that  the  whole  of  the  stone  slabs  present  a  separate 
identity  of  magnitude,  I  measured  550  bricks  and  all  the  stone  slabs 
I  could  find,  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  X  found  that  the  side  of  the  brick- 
square  was  to  the  side  of  the  stone  square,  as  three  to  Jive.  The  former 
being  0.315"  in  length  and  the  latter  0.525",  the  side  of  the  brick- 
square  was  obviously  the  Babylonian  foot,  and  that  of  the  stone  square  a 
Babylonian  cubit ;  and  by  a  surprising  but  not  fortuitous  coincidence,  the 
latter  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Egyptian  cubit.  I  found  that  the 
Chaldeans  had  a  greater  measure  of  860  cubits,  or  600  feet  {ammatgagari 
in  the  inscriptions) ;  and  this  greater  itinerary  length  was  the  stadium  of 
the  Chaldeans.  It  was  189  French  metres,  610  English  feet,  or  only  14 
feet  longer  than  the  Olympic  stadium. 

Both  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Herodotus  assign  to  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
of  Babylon  a  length  of  480  stadia ;  each  side  of  the  square  must  therefore 
have  been  120  stadia,  that  is  22,680  metres  or  14  miles.  My  trigono- 
metrical surreys  have,  in  the  most  satisfiEictory  manner,  proved  the  truth  of 
my  reckoning. 

The  great  East  India  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchad&ezzar  afibrds  as 
another  confirmation.  The  destroyer  of  the  Salomonian  temple  says  that 
his  city  covered  a  surface  of  4000  makhargagar.  The  makhar  is  a  square 
of  60  Chaldean  feet  in  the  side ;  the  makhargagar  360  of  those  unities. 
The  statement  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  thus  to  be  expressed  by  5184  millions 
of  square  feet,  what  everybody  may  verify ;  and  exactly  the  surface  of  the 
great  square,  the  side  of  which  was  72,000  feet. 

Babylon  filled  thus  a  space  of  514  kilometres,  or  almost  200  square 
miles.  But  this  huge  surface  was  not  all  inhabited ;  in  the  exterior 
enclosure,  made  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  contained  immense  fields,  which 
in  the  case  of  siege  provided  the  city  with  com  and  protected  her  finom 
the  horrors  of  famine.     This  exterior  wall  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
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by  Darius,  when  be  took  Babylon.  But  there  were,  in  the  inside  of  that 
great  circumvallation,  five  other  walls,  as  the  most  important  of  the 
Babylonian  writers,  Berosus,  assures  us ;  and  this  statement  is  confirmed 
by  the  Babylonian  inscriptions.  If  we  call  the  first,  or  outer  wall,  A,  the 
next  concentric  circumvallation  may  be  termed  B.  This  was  a  square  in 
the  same  direction  as  A,  but  only  of  360  stadia,  (ten  miles  to  a  side). 
Concentric  with  this  was  a  third,  C,  that  enclosed  the  real  city  of  the 
Babylonians,  situated  at  the  very  spot  of  the  town  Hillah.  This  town  was 
built  in  tbo  eleventh  century,  when  the  Euphrates,  which  since  the  fifth 
century  of  our  era  had  taken  another  direction,  re-entered  his  old  Chaldean 
bed.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  oriental  people  to  settle  on  ruins ;  so  that 
most  of  their  cities,  and  all  their  KubheU  and  worship  places,  occupy  the 
sites  of  more  ancient  buildings.  The  Muhammedau  city  of  Hillah  was 
built  from  Babybnian  materials,  and  I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  single  room 
where  a  brick  might  not  be  seen  stamped  with  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  new  settlers  fixed  upon  the  spot  of  Babylon  and  no  other,  for  the  very 
reason  that  materials  were  ready  at  hand  for  new  colonists. 

The  real  city  of  Babylon,  C,  was  of  a  very  limited  extent ;  it  was  about 
as  large  as  the  part  of  Paris  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Its 
boimdaries  are  clearly  indicated  by  old  canals,  that  ran  round  in  the 
direction  of  the  two  outer  walls.  I  believe  it  to  cover  a  surfiice  of  4^ 
sqnare  miles.  Thus  the  city  of  Babylon  may  have  had,  I  fancy,  almost 
300,000  inhabitants  ;  while  the  whole  population  of  the  great  Babylonian 
metropolis  may  have  amounted  to  not  less  than  a  million. 

The  interior  wall,  B,  is  the  second  wall  of  Herodotus,  and  enclosed  the 
inner  city  (ey^oy  vh\ki\  amounting  to  an  extent  of  1 10  English  square  miles : 
but  besides  this  proper  wall,  the  area  within  it  contained  the  most  im- 
portant ruins  of  Babylon,  the  rojral  city,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  D,  of  sixty 
stadia,  which  exists  to  the  present  day  in  almost  its  entire  length.  The 
reason  of  its  preservation  is  very  simple.  Long  after  the  Chaldean  empire, 
the  Parthian  kings  residing  at  the  neighbouring  Sleleucia,  made  of  the 
Babylonian  palace  gardens  a  hunting  ground ;  they  had,  therefore,  the 
walls  restored  to  keep  the  prey  properly  secmred.  The  other  walls  disap- 
peared, and  for  a  very  simple  reason  also.  The  fortifications  being  built 
from  the  earth  of  the  surrounding  districts,  protected  only  by  a  weak 
brickwork,  they  fell  down  into  the  canals  from  which  they  had  been  taken, 
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Bfi  soon  as  the  bricks  were  pulled  out  for  the  purpose  of  being  used 
elsewhere. 

The  whole  of  the  remains  of  the  surrounding  walls,  however,  (A,  B,  and 
G,)  could  not  be  destroyed ;  and  I  have  incontestible  proo&  both  of  their 
position  and  direction,  in  some  Babylonian  mounds.  In  making  my  sar- 
▼eys  I  ascertained  that  a  straight  line  was  formed  by  three  hills,  in  the 
direction  of  10^  N.E.  and  S.W.  Their  names  are,  Tell  Ghazaleh,  Tell 
Schetiteh,  and  Tell  Zawtyeh,  and  they  are  distant  from  each  other  about 
two  miles.  Far  from  these  I  observed  a  range  of  hills,  in  length  about  six 
miles,  and  in  the  direction  of  80"  N.W.  and  S.E.  It  cuts  the  former 
range  at  a  right  angle,  and  the  point  of  intersection  is  the  Tell  Zawtyeh, 
whose  name  signifies  in  Arabic,  comer-hUl,  This  coincidence  coold  not 
be  fortuitous.  I  saw  at  once  the  perpetuation  of  the  historical  fact,  that 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  inner  wall  B  of  Babylon  had  been  at  this  spot 
Long  afterwards,  I  found  that  a  range  of  tumuli,  in  which  the  most  pro- 
minent are  named  Tell  Harkeh  and  Tell  Seid,  are  just  in  the  direction 
of  10°  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  parallel  to  the  western  comer-lull  range. 
Having  the  comer  of  a  square  and  two  opposite  sides  in  position,  it  was 
not  very  difficult,  of  course,  to  complete  the  figure ;  and,  to  my  great 
gratification,  all  subsequent  discoveries  contributed  to  conroborate  this 
deduction. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  walls  A,  B,  and  C.  It  remains  to  notice 
the  three  others.  In  the  north  of  the  Babylonian  city,  sittiated  between 
the  concentric  walls  B,  G  (oroxW),  was  the  royal  city  (/SociXcIa),  and  distinctlj 
separated  by  Arrian  from  the  former.  The  wall  that  suirounded  it  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  is  still  existing  in  parts,  and  agrees  most  accurately 
with  the  notices  which  are  taken  of  it  by  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Diodonis. 
All  modem  writers, — ^as  Niebuhr,  Rich,  Eer  Porter,  and  Fraser, — baTO 
seen  in  this  the  ancient  royal  city ;  and  they  are  right.  Only  BennelL 
whose  views  have,  I  believe,  been  adopted  by  Sir  Heniy  Rawlinson,  sees  in 
that  part  of  Babylon  the  whole  town ;  but  his  opinion  has  been  already 
refuted  by  Rich.  Notwithstanding  the  respect  due  to  these  two  gallant 
officers,  I  am  always  asking  myself  how  Rennell  and  my  illustrious  friend 
Rawlinson  explain  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Berosus,  Clitarchns, 
Diodorus,  Strabo,  Arrian,  Philostratus,  Athenaeus,  Pliny,  Gortius, 
Plutarch,  and  other  more  modem  writers ;  whose  remarks  are  all  oorro- 
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borated  by  the  discovery  of  the  inscriptions,  and  by  the  most  eloqnent 
speaker — the  ground  itself. 

The  royal  part  of  Babylon,  which  is  two  and  a  half  square  miles  in 
extent,  contains,  from  north  to  south,  the  following : 

(1)  The  ruin  Babel,  an  ancient  temple  of  the  lord  of  Gods,  Merodach ; 
afterwards  a  fortress,  attacked  in  vain  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

(2)  The  ruin  Easi^  the  royal  residence  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

(3)  The  ruin  Amran-Ibn-Ali,  the  hanging  garden  of  Babylon. 

We  found  in  1853,  when  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  had  sunk  to  a 
formerly  unknown  level,  a  large  construction  in  the  water ;  and  we  were 
able  to  trace  its  course  for  about  three  miles.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
bricks  composing  that  gigantic  work  clearly  proved  it  to  be  the  quay  of 
Nabonidus,  mentioned  by  Berosus  We  had,  therefore,  a  new  proof  that 
the  river  in  the  period  of  the  Chaldeans  flowed  as  it  does  in  our  own  time, 
(some  fluctuations  excepted,)  and  that  it  never  went  out  of  its  bed  in  the 
very  singular  manner  that  Major  Eennell  was  obliged  to  suppose,  in  order 
to  explain  a  mis-understood  passage  of  Diodorus.  Rennell  interpreted  the 
passage  as  if  the  Sicilian  writer  had  said  that  the  palace  was  on  the  western, 
and  the  tower  of  Belus  on  the  eastern  side.  He  took  Babel  for  the  latter 
and  the  Easr  for  the  former,  and  was  thus  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  Chaldean  epoch,  flowed  between  these  two  ruins.  This 
opinion  is  a  mistake ;  and,  moreover,  the  Greek  author  did  not  say  so,  but 
stated  actually  that  the  palace  was  on  the  side  of  the  Euphrates  looking 
towards  the  west,  that  is,  on  the  oriental  side  in*  Mesopotamia,  while  the 
tower  was  on  the  opposite  side  in  Arabia. 

In  the  zone  between  the  walls  A  and  B, — viz.  the  wall  of  480,  and  that 
of  360  stadia, — were  the  two  other  parts  of  this  great  town  of  Babylon. 
In  the  N.E.  exists  a  mound  which  may  be  seen  from  a  great  distance.  Its 
same  is  Oheimir,  and  it  is  situated  nine  miles  from  Hillah.  Here  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  Cota,  and  I  believe  the  mound  in  question  to  be  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Nergal.  Seventeen  miles  from  this  place,  at  the  south-west, 
equally  between  the  walls  A  and  B,  and  almost  in  the  diagonal  of  the  great 
Babylonian  square,  is  a  much  more  interesting  ruin,  well  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Birs  Nimroud. 
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Fraser  and  Ainsworth  had  already  proposed  the  identification  of  these 
ruins  with  the  place  anciently  named  Borsippa;  we  found  in  lS5i2the  con- 
firmation of  that  opinion,  in  a  little  clay  cake  hrought  from  that  place,  and 
marked  from  Borsippa  (Borsip).  The  Talmud  helieves  Borsip  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  confusion  of  languages.  I  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "Borsip  "  a  long  time  ago,  as  the  tower  of  languages.  This  opLaion 
is  confirmed  by  the  cuneiform  writing  itself ;  the  name  Borsippa  is  often 
written  in  an  ideographic  way,  signifying  city  of  the  Aspersion  of  tongues. 

It  is  possible,  but  not  at  all  proved,  that  this  temple  was  consecrated  to 
the  seven  spheres.  This  is  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson's  view,  but  I  wished  to 
translate  the  term  the  seven  lights  of  the  earth  god.  The  cylinders  found 
there  by  the  learned  Sir  Henry,  speak  of  other  monuments  restored  by  the 
mighty  ruler,  who  rebuilt  the  ancient  temples  of  his  metropolis  after  he 
ascended  the  throne.  It  was  also  sacred  to  the  god  Auv,  or  U.  the 
representative  of  intelligible  light,  who  had  a  temple  at  Borsippa.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar sajTS,  this  god  "had  the  temple  of  prophecy  made  in  my  countxyr 
and  hence  the  story  of  the  tomb  of  the  god  Belus.  This  light  god  was 
confounded  by  the  Greeks  with  the  god  Belus :  but  the  confusion  was  the 
more  pardonable  as  all  the  gods  had  the  epithet  of  "bel,"  or  "  lord."  By  all 
means,  then,  this  temple  of  Borsippa  is  the  temple  of  the  Bel  of  Herodotus; 
and  since  the  recent  excavations  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  more  than  ever. 
But  it  is  not  the  temple  mentioned  by  the  better  instructed  Arrian,  who 
spoke  of  the  veritable  temple  consecrated  to  Belus,  in  the  middle  of  the 
city  of  Hillah. 

Borsippa  was  a  suburb  of  Babylon;  but  it  was  a  part  of  Babylon,  just 
as  Westminster  is  of  London.  King  Sargon,  in  the  inscriptions,  speaks 
of  his  constructions  at  Sipar,  Nipur^  Babylon ;  or  of  the  same  at  5ifwr, 
Nipur,  Babylon,  and  Borsip ;  and  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  at  least, 
Borsippa  never  appears  without  Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar  mentions  the 
wall  with  which  he  surrounded  the  city  of  Borsippa,  and  this  passage  is  to 
be  found  between  those  who  speak  of  the  inner  and  the  exterior 
walls.  The  latter  included,  after  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  only, 
the  formerly  independent  Borsippa.  We  see,  in  one  word,  the  same 
phenomena,— of  extension  and  absorption  of  more  remote  boroughs  into 
the  great  metropolis, — which  we  have  remarked  during  several  centuries 
in  almost  all  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
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But  the  exterior  wall  having  been  destroyed  by  Darios,  the  borough  of 
the  "  tongues-tower  "  became  again  separate  from  Babylon ;  and  so  we  find 
it  in  Alexander's  time,  when  the  Chaldean  city  had  only  360  stadia  (40  to 
42  miles)  of  circumference.  The  destruction  of  this  gigantic  circumvalla- 
tion  is  the  reason  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  Alexandrian  writers  and 
the  fa^er  of  histoiy. 

I  could  mention  many  other  ruins,  but  I  shall  only  speak  of  a  little 
square  mound,  the  forms  of  which  are  so  regular,  that  it  is  called  Mukhattat. 
It  is  situated  out  of  Babylon,  in  a  plain,  which  is  named  at  the  present  day 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dura.  If  there  ever  was  a  golden 
statue  of  this  king,  it  was  here  on  this  spot ;  and  the  mound  Mukhattat 
was  its  pedestal. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  Babylon,  as  it  was,  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  however  interesting  it  might  be  in  general,  to  follow  the  steps  by 
which,  in  successive  centuries,  it  became  what  it  is.  Only  permit  me  to 
add,  that  by  a  singular  predestination,  this  city  of  Nebuchadnezzar  became, 
for  about  a  thousand  years,  a  town  of  the  Jews,  who  founded  on  the  very 
spot  of  their  exile,  their  most  renowned  schools.  With  the  abandonment 
of  the  Jews  in  A.D.  1037  only,  the  very  name  of  Babylon  disappeared,  and 
was  replaced  by  that  of  the  town  Hillah ;  every  stone  of  which  att^ts 
its  glorious  origin.  Thus  fell  Babylon,  or  rather,  thus  it  died.  It  was 
deserted,  according  to  the  prediction  of  the  Prophets ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider what  Babylon  was,  and  what  it  is,  we  cannot  deliver  ourselves  from 
the  melancholy  question,  if  a  similar  destiny  should  be  reserved  in  time  for 
our  great  cities.  We  hope  not ;  and  our  hope  finds  its  most  mighty  sup- 
port in  the  consideration  of  a  difference  which  I  need  hardly  specify  to  a 
British  audience,  in  the  appreciation  of  European  civilization,  which  on 
the  veiy  spots  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  seeks  its  lessons  for  humility, 
and  which  has  revived  the  language  and  civilization  of  the  Mesopotamian 
people,  after  they  had  been  buried  for  two  thousand  years  ! 

In  my  notice  of  Babylonian  topography,  I  have  several  times  referred  to 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions ;  and  you  are  of  course  entitled  to  inquire, 
'whether  this  most  mysterious  form  of  writing  is  sufficiently  known  to  afford 
a  basis  for  historical  and  geographical  research.  I  shall  now  reply  to  this 
question,  in  exposing,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge. 
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Before  all  else,  Science  is  indebted  for  the  rapid  progress  which  cuneiform 
knowledge  has  made  in  our  own  time,  to  those  courageous  men  who  deToted 
themselves  to  the  excavations  of  ancient  Chaldea.  After  the  first  dis- 
coverer, Botta,  it  is  M.  Layard,  to  whom  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
brought  from  the  darkness  to  light,  the  most  important  documents.  After 
him,  I  must  name,  of  Englishmen,  in  the  first  place,  M.  William  Kennett 
Loftus,  whose  diggings  at  Susa,  Warka,  and  Nineveh  have  cast  so  great  a 
light  over  that  branch  of  ancient  histoiy.  Great  treasures  were  brought 
up  by  the  efforts  of  M.  Taylor,  in  Lower  Chaldea,  and  M.  Hormuzd  Bassam 
at  Nineveh ;  and  I  may  close  the  names  of  excavators  by  one  of  the  most 
successful,  M.  Victor  Place,  who,  walking  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor 
Botta,  laid  bare  the  great  palace  of  king  Sargon,  at  Ehorsabad.  These  are 
the  men  who  have  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  material  on  which  the  cuneifonn 
scholars  may  work  ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  trace  also  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  Science  owes  the  revelation  of  the  epigraphic  mystery  of  cuneiform 
knowledge. 

The  first  and  the  most  meritorious  discoveries  were  made  by  the  late  Direc- 
tor Orotefend  of  Hanover ;  he  is  regarded  as  the  first  decipherer  of  cuneatic 
writing.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  scholars  who  prepared  the 
explanation  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  by  the  previous  interpretation  of 
the  Persian  translations ;  I  will  only  notice  those  who  began  the  decipher 
ment  of  the  Assyrio-Chaldean  writings.  The  exposition  of  the  very  genius 
of  this  figurative  expression  of  human  thought  will  show  why  the  prepress 
was  so  slow  ;  why  every  pace  forward  had  to  be  conquered  by  oontiniioas 
and  everlasting  investigation. 

The  Assyrian  documents  would  never  have  shed  their  light  on  the 
primordial  history  of  mankind,  they  would  never  have  corroborated  the 
facts  narrated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  if  the  old  Peraian  kings,  mlera  of 
Asia,  had  not  felt  the  necessity  of  promulgating  their  decrees  in  three 
languages.  One  of  these  tongues  was  the  old  idiom  of  Xerxes ;  another, 
as  I  believe,  that  of  Scythia ;  and  the  third  was  the  language  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon.  After  the  discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard,  sevei^al  attempts 
were  made  to  decipher  the  Babylonian  transcript  by  the  aid  of  tfar  Persian 
translation.  The  first  paper  of  M.  Lowenstem  on  that  subject  was  tioj 
insufficient ;  but  those  who  followed  him  were  more  successful.  Already 
^n  1847,  M.  Adrien  de  Longperier,  now  member  of  the  French  Institnte, 
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read  the  first  name  of  an  Assyrian  King;  and  in  preying  the  name 
Ehorsabad  to  be  identical  with  the  biblical  Sargon,  he  has  the  merit  of 
having  closed  the  period  of  uncertain  wavering  about  the  age  of  Assyrian 
art  M.  de  Saulcy  followed  him  in  attempting  for  the  first  time  to  give 
the  translation  of  a  whole  inscription.  This  first  and  courageous  essay 
afforded  to  science  statements  which  are  not  only  certain  but  highly 
interesting. 

Soon  after,  Dr.  Hincks  published  his  paper  on  the  Khorsabad  inscrip- 
tions, and,  for  the  first  time,  proved  the  syllabical  mode  of  Assyrian  writing. 
By  this  discoveiy,  he  is  evidently  the  man  who  bas  contributed  in  the 
laigest  degree  to  the  decipherment  of  cuneatic  inscriptions.  Sir  Heniy 
Bawlinson  was  at  first  inclined  to  admit,  like  M.  de  Saulcy,  the  mere  alpha- 
betical character  of  the  cimeiform  writings;  and  he  was  already  able  to  profit 
by  the  astonishing  discovery  of  Dr.  Hincks,  when  he  published  in  1851  the 
Assyrian  text  of  the  Behistun  inscription.  For  this,  science  is  highly 
indebted  to  his  powerful  penetration,  his  indefatigable  courage,  and  ever- 
lasting activity.  The  document  of  the  work  of  Behistun,  although  in  a 
▼ery  mutilated  state,  is  the  most  important  clue  that  destructive  time  has 
jet  allowed  to  reach  our  age. 

Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  also  found  a  certain  principle,  the  existence  of 
which,  indeed,  nobody  would  have  expected.  He  found  that  one  sign  in 
Assyrian  might  signify  several  sounds;  and  this  peculiarity,  which  he 
designated  by  the  name  "  polyphony,"  was  so  abnormal  and  so  contrary  to 
the  very  spirit  and  end  of  writing,  that  many  people  contested  his  conclu- 
sions, from  that  seemingly- awkward  principle  alone.  Yet  he  was  right  in 
adopting  it,  and  I  looked  on  this  step  as  an  act  of  scientific  desperate 
resolotion.  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  give  my  explanation  on  this  subject, 
and  on  this  occasion,  a  glance  at  the  scientific  peoples  of  Asia. 

There  are  only,  according  to  my  researches,  two  classes  of  cuneiform 
writing.  These  I  name  arian  writing  and  anarian.  The  former  is  alpha- 
betical, and  contains  only  the  Medo-Persic  mode  of  writing.  The  latter 
is  syllabic  and  ideographic ;  and  the  same  writing  served  to  express  five 
languages,  different  each  from  the  other,  viz.,  Assyrio-Chaldean,  Arme- 
nian, Susian,  and  two  Scythian  classes  of  languages.  Our  European 
alphabet,  in  like  manner,  serves  to  express  a  great  many  idioms.  One 
of  the  cimeiform  systems  is  more  generally  known  under  the  name  of  the 
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second  class  of  Persepolitan  ¥rriting ;  the  second  and  third  are  the  same, 
but  merely  in  different  styles.  M.  Norris  showed  also  the  idaithy  of 
forty-five  characters,  and  I  have  ascertained  the  same  thing  in  reference  to 
forty-five  others,  of  the  so-named  Scythic  characters. 

This  writing  was  at  first  hieroglyphic  ;  and  I  have  found  neariy  twenty 
of  the  characters  derived  in  form  from  the  very  images  of  the  objects  which 
they  severally  expressed;  but  as  it  occmrred  naturally,  the  ideographic 
writing  became  in  part  syllabic.  Now,  five  languages  use  the  same  syUabic 
and  the  same  ideographic  images.  It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  when  in 
the  Susian  and  Assyrian  languages  the  syllabic  sound  an  is  represented  by 
the  same  sign,  the  Susians  and  Assyrians  will  agree  in  giving  to  it  the 
same  pronunciation.  But  while  this  same  character  represents  also  flie 
ideas  of  star  and  God,  it  is  likewise  evident  that  it  could  not  in  that  case 
have  the  same  pronunciation  in  the  two  countries. 

It  is  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  one  people  must  have  invented  this 
kind  of  writing,  and  have  transmitted  it  to  the  other.  The  disciple-nation 
took  not  merely  the  idea  inherent  in  the  sign,  (as  Ood,  or  star^  but  also 
the  syllabic  value  that  expressed  the  idea  of  the  master-people.  But  that 
value  was  not  sufficient  for  the  second  language  to  explain  the  idea,  and, 
therefore,  the  latter  people  were  forced  to  adopt  a  new  value  for  the  character. 
This  lingual  transmission,  by  one  nation  to  another,  explains  the  very 
singular  fact  of  the  polyphony. 

This  variety  of  sounds,  related  to  a  single  character,  is  moreover  explained 
by  the  hierogljrphic  origin  of  cuneatic  writing.  An  image  can  (m)y 
represent  a  visible  object ;  but  how  did  people  express  abstract  notioDS  ? 
Everybody  will  answer,  with  us,  by  a  symbol ;  thus  strength  may  have  been 
represented  by  the  figure  of  an  arm,  royalty  by  a  sceptre,  and  so  on.  Thus 
you  will  not  be  astonished  that  one  sign  had  often  several  meanings,  one 
concrete  and  several  abstract.  We  know  by  M.  Layard*s  documents  that 
actually  the  ideas  of  "  brother  "  and  of  "  protecting  "  were  expressed  by 
the  same  ideographic  character.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  notion  of  "light** 
represented  equally  the  two  verbal  ideas  of  "warming"  and  "engendering  ;** 
that  of  "  town "  replaced  the  verb  "  to  multiply,"  exactly  as  the  Sanscrit 
para  "  town,"  and  puru  "  many,"  or  the  Geeek  woTaj  and  »oXv  derive  iiom 
the  same  radical. 
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Not  only  the  direct  notions  expressed  by  the  image,  but  also  the  derived 
ones,  were  transmitted,  with  their  respective  sounds,  by  the  first  inventors  to 
their  disciples. 

A  highly  interesting  ethnological  inquiry  is,  What  people  first  invented 
this  kind  of  writing?  Everything  goes  to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  Assyrio- 
Chaldean  people.  In  a  lecture  which  I  delivered  some  time  ago,  before 
the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  at  Paris,  I  had  the  honour 
to  prove  that  it  was  the  people  who  spoke  the  language  of  the  second  species 
of  Achemenian  writing,  and  that  this  idiom  was  a  relative  to  the  Scythic 
of  Herodotus.  From  many  facts,  indeed,  we  acquire  a  conviction  that  there 
existed  a  Tartar  civilization  in  Asia,  before  the  Semitic  and  Arian  conquests. 
We  have  not  leisure  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject  at  present ; 
I  will,  therefore,  only  lay  before  you  a  complete  syllabarium  of  theanarian 
language,  as  complete  as  the  present  time  admits  of. 

I  should,  however,  be  glad  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  on  that  subject.  We  understand  now  many  passages  of  the 
historical  inscriptions,  and  we  may  determine  the  sense  of  many  others ; 
but  in  almost  all  cases  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prove 
demonstrably  the  true  meaning.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  very  high 
degree  of  knowledge  of  the  language  ;  and  though  the  decipherment  may 
be  considered  as  almost  finished,  the  great  question  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  documents,  which  are  truly  transcribed  and  pronounced.  Or,  we  must 
have  the  courage  to  admit  our  ignorance,  and  not  fear  the  words  y¥u9i 
atatvrof.  We  must  avoid  making  illusions  to  ourselves  on  that  subject ; 
and,  in  the  very  interest  of  science,  not  wish  other  people  to  believe  that 
we  know  more  of  these  things  than  we  do.  It  is  already  a  very  great 
thing,  it  is  an  enormous  fact,  that  we  look  into  these  questions  as  we  do ; 
and  this  decipherment  is  really  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modem  science. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  claim  indulgence. 

The  documents  of  which  I  am  speaking  corroborate  the  facts  of  the 
Bible,  and  sometimes  they  contradict  them,  for  the  Assyrians,  like  ourselves, 
were  subject  to  error.  When  there  is  a  contradiction,  people  say  that  it  is 
an  argument  against  the  correctness  of  the  decipherment.  When  king 
Yehu  is  said  on  the  obelisk  of  the  British  Museum  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Omdf  you  should  not  attack  the  man  who  reads  what  is  written,  but  the 
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man  who  wrote  it.    It  is  not  we  who  are  mistaken,  but  the  Assjrians  wtio 
were  so  in  their  statements  on  Jewish  matters. 

I  shall  now,  in  conclusion,  give  some  examples  of  the  inscriptions ;  and 
I  shall  commence  with  the  shortest.  M.  Loftus  found  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  Sardanapalus,  some  images  of  dogs,  and  on  these  dogs  were 
written  the  names  which  the  Assyrian  monarch  gave  to  them.  The  man- 
ner  in  which  I  explain  the  words,  confirms,  I  fancy,  both  the  readings  and 
the  explanation.  One  dog  is  named  MunashUeu  garishu,  [he  bites  those 
who  excite  him]  ;  another  Dan  rigishshu  [the  leader  of  the  pack] ;  a  third 
Kathid  aibi  [grasping  the  enemy] ;  and  a  fourth  Muahis^u  Mlikai  f  [exciting 
the  grey-hounds  ?] 

The  proper  names  on  the  cylinders  have  also  been  explained ;  out  of  the 
^ass,  I  will  only  mention  here  the  cylinder  of  a  Jew,  which  is  now  in  Paris. 
He  was  named  Abshalum,  and  was  the  slave  of  a  Chaldean ;  the  cylinder 
is  apparently  the  seal  of  a  Babylonian  captive. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  extreme  difficulty  there  is  in  reading 
the  names  of  Assyrian  kings,  from  their  being  wiitten  in  monognuns. 
Nothing  is  easier,  indeed,  than  to  decipher  a  foreign  name  in  the  cuneatic 
inscriptions;  but  nothing  also,  I  dare  say,  is  more  troublesome  than  to 
assimilate  an  Assyrian  king  to  a  monarch  known  either  from  the  Bible  or 
from  the  Greek  authors.  There  is  a  name  common  to  several  Nineveh  kings 
composed  of  three  signs  which  I  read  U-Hkh-khtu^  and  in  which  I  see  with 
Sir  Heniy  Jlawlinson  the  prototype  of  the  Greek  Belochus.  This  name 
was  borne  by  the  seventh  and  twelfth  descendants  of  Belitanis,  founder  of 
the  second  dynasty.  The  latter  Belochus  is  identified  with  the  biblical 
Pul  by  my  illustrious  friend,  but  I  regret  to  say,  that  as  well  chrono- 
logical as  historical  reasons  forbid  me  to  adopt  his  views.  The  Pul  of  the 
Bible  was  an  usurper,  but  the  Belochus  of  monuments,  the  husband  of 
Queen  Semiramis,  a  very  legitimate  king.  One  was  Babylonian,  the  other 
Ninevite.  One  was  called  Pulli,  the  other  Ulikhkhus.  I  dare  say  that 
Dr.  Hincks  shares  completely  my  chronological  views  on  Sir  Hemj^ 
system.  I  even  owe  to  the  Irish  scholar  the  cognizance  of  the  most 
decisive  facts  on  that  subject.  I  may  add,  that  the  last  pronunoialioo, 
PiUukh,  proposed  by  the  eminent  interpreter  of  the  Behistun  inscription, 
is  as  little  satisfiictory  as  the  readings  adopted  by  him  precedingly,  viz.. 
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Hevenk,  Adramelecfa,  and  Pallukha.  I  think,  we  may  without  any 
difficulty  prove,  that  this  name  cannot  be  read  Pulukh;  and  I  feel 
myself  authorized  to  oppose  to  the  identification  of  the  twelfth 
descendant  of  Belitaras  with  the  biblical  Pul,  the  most  absolute  and  the 
most  decisive  denegation. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Assyrian  style,  I  shall  now  produce  the 
translation  of  some  fragments  written  on  the  Sargon  cylinder,  from 
Khorsabad. 

'*  Sargon,  formerly  Belpatisassur,  worshipper  of  the  god  Ashur, 
keeping  the  mysteries  of  Oannes  and  Dagon,  great  king,  mighty 
king,  king  of  legions,  king  of  Assyria,  kiug  of  the  four  countries, 
creature  of  the  great  gods,  slave  of  the  existent  being,  to  whom 
Assur  and  Merodach  allowed  the  empire  of  nations,  recording  hi# 
name,  compelling  to  war  against  wickedness.  Who  made  the 
Mole  of  Sippara,  Nipur,  and  Babylon,  favourable  to  their  inhabit- 
ants, obedient  to  their  wisdom ;    fuller  of  the  clothes*   of  the 

Phnlgi forcing  to  contribution  the    tribes    of   Israel, 

transporting  their  population Who  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  spared  not  the  kings  his  enemies,  who  never  saw 
rest  from  battle  and  fight,  who  crushed  like  heshet^  the  lands  and 
their  rulers ;  the  four  cardinal  points  were  arrosed  with  blood.  The 
fields  and  the  castle  in  their  subjection  I  took  them.  I  saw  their 
destruction.  I  the  king  who  ruled  from  Bas  under  the  dominion  of 
Elymais,  Bucud,  Daman,  Hisrigalzi,  the  town  of  Rapik,  the  land 
of  Amutsabi(?),  to  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  Aharri  [Phenicia]  the 
mother  of  the  Hittites.  From  the  land  of  Ehashmar  to  the  town 
of  Simaspatti  in  the  remote  Media,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  from 
Scythia,  Albania,  Bit  Ham  Can,  Parthia,  Van,  Ararat  [Armenia], 
Colchis,  Tubal,  to  the  Moschi  reached  the  power  of  his  arm ;  he 
constituted  over  them  magistrates,  and  other  people,  and  imposed 
on  them  tributes  like  to  the  Assyrians  :  the  just,  the  strong,  who 
transported  Israel  into  knighthood,  who  vanquished  Humbanigas, 

king  of  Elam  and  the  Namruma who  attacked  the  house 

of  Omri  with  force,  who  defeated  Egypt  at  the  town  of  Eaphe ; 


•  A  talmadioal  expression  for  King.    It  is  quoted  in  the  talmnd  and  explained  bj 
••  King." 

f  The  blue  face-paint. 
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Hanan  king  of  Gaza,,  his  ally,  he  brought  to  \88jria ;  attacking  the 

Tamudeans,  Ibadid,  Warsimani,  Hajapa cheating  the  sense 

of  the  house  of  Omri,  captain  of  the  vessels  which  crossed  like 
fishes  the  sea  of   Ionia  with  courage,  transplanting  the  land   of 

Kui  and  Tyrus who  tried  Bit,  Burutash  the  king  of  whom 

Ambarissi  doubted  of  the  power  of  Sargon,  they  trusted  to  Armeniii 
and  the  Moschi ;  they  were  humiliated  entirely ; — ^who  punished 
Mita  king  of  the  Moschi,  and  who  took  with  him  the  spoils  of  the 

land  of  Kui who  declared  war  to  Armenia,  plundered  the 

city  Mussasir  that  Ursaha  king  of  Armenia,  in  his  great  deference 

in  the  service  of  his  superiors sweeping  away  Andia, 

Zikartu,  the  people  of  whom  I  slew  entirely ;  in  the  lands  of  my 

enemies  rushed  the  terror  of  death I  have  taken  the  land  df 

Media  without  tax,  I  have  taken  the  people  of  Kharkhar,  I  have 
enlarged  the  empire  of  Assyria/* 

The  king  continues  then  in  the  enumeration  of  some  other  rednced 
nations,  and  speaks  afterwards  of  the  building  which  he  erected  in  the 
tower  of  Hisri  Sargon,  which  he  named  after  his  name,  and  which  is  the 
modem  Khorsabad.  I  omit  those  most  difficult  passages.  I  shall  only 
speak  of  the  doors  which  he  built,  because  here  the  actual  excayations 
confirm  our  reading  and  translations. 

**  I  made,  in  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  eight  great 
doors.*  The  god  Shamash  [the  Sun]  lets. me  take  my  possession; 

the  god  U  creates  my the  great  door  of  the  god  Shamash 

and  the  god  U,  I  named  thus  the  door  on  the  side  of  the  EasL 
Belus-Dagon  found  the  reservoirs  of  my  city,  Taouth  prepares  in 
her  bosom  the  stone  of  painting  [fucus].  The  great  door  of  the  South 
I  consecrated  to  the  god  Belus-Dagon,  and  the  goddess  Taouth. 
The  god  Anu  who  finishes  works  of  my  land,  the  goddess  Istar  [the 
Moon]  inflames  its  inhabitants.  The  great  door  on  the  side  of 
the  West  I  made  to  the  god  Anu  and  the  goddess  Istar.  The  god 
Nisroch  directs  the  marriages  of  men,  the  goddess  Belitiliii  [Mylitta] 
prospers  the  births  of  men,  I  named  on  the  North,  the  great  door 
of  Nisroch  and  of  Mylitta.  The  god  Assur  gives  victory  to  ^e 
standard  of  the  kings  who  adore  him  (lit.  '*  who  make  him  ")  ;  he 

protects  the  army  of  their  fortress.     The  god  Ninip  sets 

for  long  days  give  him  the  victory." 

•  The  oylinders  say  eight,  Uie  Bull  inscriptions ybvr. 
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After  this,  the  inscription  conclndes  as  follows  : — 

'*  The  gods  who  inhabit  heaven  and  earth  and  this  city,  have 
blessed  all ;  they  listened  fJEiyourably  to  me  while  I  inrdied  them,  in 
building  the  town  and  in  performing  the  holy  rites.  But  he  who 
infests  the  works  of  my  hand,  who  defaces  my  pictures,  who  mingles 
the  earthem  jars  of  my  treasuiy,  who  tears  my  clothes,  that  tbe  gods 
Ashur,  Shamash,  and  U,  and  the  gods  inhabiting  his  heart,  may 
sweep  away  from  this  country  his  name  and  his  family,  and  may 
calamities  put  him  into  the  knighthood  of  his  enemy." 

It  is  only  right  to  mention  that  of  sixty-seven  lines  I  have  been  able 
to  translate  but  thirty-one.  The  remaining  thirty-six  are  still  a  mystery 
to  me,  although  I  perceive  their  general  sense. 

I  will  now  conclude  with  a  short  Babylonian  inscription,  remarkable 
becanse  King  Nebuchadnezzar  is  boasting  to  have  *'  confounded  the  new 
lie,**  and  we  may  easily  infer  what  is  the  meaning.  The  destroyer  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  blinded  by  his  successes,  styles  himself  *  the  King 
who  cannot  be  compared  to  any  other,'  and  we  may  explain  that  by  the 
words  of  the  Prophet,*  who  warns  the  people  that  the  promises  of  escape  from 
the  £jng  of  Babylon  were  all  untrue.     Here  is  the  inscription  : — 

"  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  great,  majestic,  builder  of 
Bitsaggata  and  Bitzida,^  son  of  Nabopolassar,  King  of  Babylon. 
I,  I  say, — ^Nabopolassar  my  father  commenced  the  great  walls  of 

Babylon I  dug  out  the  trenches,  and  elevated  highly 

its  towers  in  bitumen  and  bricks.  The  god  Merodach,  great  lord, 
strengthen  my  arm  ;  we  have  confounded  the  new  lie ;  accept 
graciously  my  prayer  thou  god  ;  to  this  realm  grant  succession  for 
remote  days." 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  questions  of  this  kind  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  this,  I  trust,  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  entering  into  it  as  I  have 
now  done.  And  permit  me  also  to  add,  that  if  these  archsBological  studies 
are  not  of  immediate  practical  utility,  they  are  at  least  contributing  to  the 


•  "  Therefore,  hearken  not  ye  to  yoar  prophets,  nor  to  your  diviners,  nor  to  yonr 
dfeunera,  nor  to  yoar  enchanters,  nor  to  your  sorcerers,  which  speak  unto  yon,  saying, 
*  Te  shall  not  serve  ih»  King  of  Babylon,'-— for  Uiey  prophecy  a  lie  onto  yon." — 
J«rem;  xxvii.  9, 10. 

{  Two  Soythic  words  explained  in  the  syllabaria. 
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great  work  of  civilization.  I  shall  not  speak  here  of  scanty  historical  &cts, 
such  as  lists  of  kings  formerly  unknown,  and  of  whom  we  still  know  nothing 
more  than  the  names ;  but  of  the  general  lessons  given  to  our  century  by 
the  entire  revelation  of  such  powerful  civilizations  as  were  those  of  Babjbn 
and  Nineveh.  And  if  these  scientific  studies  only  served  to  show  the 
exactness  of  the  historical  facts  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  would 
they  not  be  of  great  importance  ?  The  present  i^e,  therefore,  maj  not 
refuse  to  cast  a  glance  back  on  its  less  privileged  predecessors,  which 
illustrate  more  clearly  than  we  knew  before,  the  primeval  period  of 
mankind. 


J 
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ON  THE  METHOD  OF  TESTING  MABINE  METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS,  RECENTLY  INTRODUCED  AT  THE 

LIVERPOOL  OBSERVATORY. 

By  John  Hartnup,   Esq.,  F.RA.S. 

(Bead  17th  Apbil,  1856.) 


It  will  probably  be  remembered  that  in  the  year  1853  a  conference  of 
maritime  nations  was  beld  at  Brussels,  on  the  subject  of  meteorology  at 
sea.  The  report  of  this  conference  was  laid  before  Parliament,  aad  the 
result  was  a  vote  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  instruments  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  observations,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Captain  Fitz-Roy,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  an  officer  well  known  for  his  zeal  and 
great  practical  experience  in  these  matters,  was  appointed  to  superintend 
this  new  department  of  marine  meteorology.  Arrangements  were  made,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  for  the  supply  of  instruments  properly 
tested.  A  committee  called  the  Kew  Committee  was  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  Kew  Observatoiy  was  at  first  fixed  on  as  the  sole  place 
for  testing  these  instruments.  Arrangements  were,  however,  subsequently 
made  for  testing  barometers  and  thermometers  at  the  Liverpool  Observa- 
tory ;  and  it  is  a  brief  description  of  these  arrangements,  together  with  a 
few  examples,  the  results  of  our  experiments  during  the  past  few  months, 
that  I  venture  to  hope  may  not  be  found  uninteresting  to  the  Scientific 
Section  of  the  Historic  Society.     . 

In  the  barometers  now  in  general  use  by  meteorologists,  the  diameters  of 
the  tubes  are  nearly  equal  throughout  their  whole  length,  and  a  provision 
is  made  for  adjusting  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  to  the  zero  point,  previous 
to  reading  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  column.  The  object  of  the  latter 
ammgement,  it  is  well  known,  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  applying  a  cor- 
rection to  the  readings  for  the  difference  of  capacity  between  the  cistern 
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and  the  tube.  At  sea,  barometers  of  this  constniction  cannot  be  used. 
The  tube  of  the  marine  barometer  must  be  very  much  contracted  to  prerent 
the  '*  pumping,"  and  the  motion  of  the  ship  would  render  it  impracticable 
to  adjust  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  to  the  zero  point.  In  the  barometer 
usually  employed  on  shore,  the  index  error  is  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  scale  readings,  if  the  instrument  be  properly  made.  In 
nearly  all  the  barometers  which  have  till  recently  been  employed  at  sea,  the 
index  correction  varies  throughout  the  whole  range  of  scale  readings,  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  of  capacity  between  the  cistern  and  the  tube. 
To  find  the  index  correction  for  the  first-named  barometer,  a  companson 
with  a  standard  at  any  part  of  the  scale  at  which  the  mercury  may  chance 
to  be  standing,  is  generally  considered  sufficient.  To  test  the  marine 
barometer  is  a  work  of  much  greater  labour,  since  it  is  necessary  to  find 
the  correction  for  scale  readings  for  every  half-inch  or  so  throughout  the 
range  of  atmospheric  pressure  to  which  it  may  be  exposed,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  for  us  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  means  of  changing  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surfiEice  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  of  the 
barometer.  The  first  successful  attempt  to  do  this  was,  so  fisur  as  I  am 
aware,  made  at  the  Kew  Observatory  by  Mr.  Welsh.  In  December, 
1854,  I  saw  the  apparatus  for  accomplishing  this  object,  in  operation 
at  the  observatory  above  named;  and  the  apparatus  which  we  now 
have  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory  is  of  a  similar  description,  with  such 
improvements  as  were  .suggested  by  Mr.  Welsh,  fi:om  his  experience  at 
the  Kew  Observatory.  ^ 

The  barometers  intended  to  be  tested,  together  with  a  standaxd,  are 
placed  in  an  air-tight  chamber,  to  which  an  air  pump  is  applied,  so  that 
by  partially  exhausting  the  air,  the  standard  can  be  made  to  read  mudi 
lower  than  the  lowest  pressure  to  which  marine  barometers  are  likely  to  be 
exposed ;  and  by  compressing  the  air  it  can  be  made  to  read  h^her  than 
the  mercury  ever  stands  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  tube  of  the  standard 
is  contracted  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  the  marine  barometer,  but  a  pro- 
vision is  made  for  adjusting  the  mercuiy  in  its  cistern  to  the  zero  point 
Glass  windows  are  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  air  chamber,  through 
which  the  scales  of  the  barometers  may  be  seen ;  but  as  the  verniers  cannot 
be  moved  in  the  usual  way  from  outside  tha  chamber,  a  provision  is  made 
for  reading  the  height  of  the  mercury  independent  of  the  verniers  attached 
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to  the  scales  of  the  respective  barometers.  At  a  distance  of  some  five  dr 
six  feet  from  the  air-tight  chamber  a  vertical  scale  is  fixed.  The  divisions 
on  this  scale  correspond  exactly  with  those  on  the  tube  of  the  standard 
barometer.  A  vernier  and  telescope  are  made  to  slide  on  the  scale  by 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion.  The  telescope  is  armed  with  two  horizontal 
wires,  one  fixed,  and  the  other  moveable  by  a  micrometer  screw,  so  that 
the  difference  between  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  and  the 
nearest  division  on  the  scale  of  the  standard,  and  also  of  all  the  other 
barometers  placed  by  the  side  of  it  for  comparison,  can  be  measured  either 
with  the  vertical  scale  and  vernier  or  the  micrometer  wire.  We  therefore 
possess  the  means  of  testing  barometers  for  index  error  in  any  part  of  the 
scale,  through  the  whole  range  of  atmospheric  pressuro  to  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  exposed,  and  our  usual  practice  is  to  test  them  at  every  half- 
inch  from  27*5  to  31  inches. 

Upwards  of  seventy  barometers  of  various  descriptions  have  already  been 
tested  in  this  way  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory,  and  the  errors  aro  often 
found  to  be  so  large  that,  independent  of  the  necessity  for  finding  the 
corrections  in  order  that  the  readings  of  different  instruments  may  be 
comparod  with  each  other,  the  advantage  is  of  no  small  importance  to 
captains,  as  we  meet  with  some  barometers  which  read  half  an  inch  and 
upwards  too  high,  and  others  which  read  as  much  too  low.  In  some  cases 
those  which  are  correct  in  one  part  of  the  scale  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  wrong  in  other  parts. 

It  is  a  veiy  common  fault,  in  the  construction  of  the  marine  barometer 
now  in  general  use,  that  the  cistern  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  mercury 
which  descends  from  the  tube  in  a  low  atmospheric  pressure.  We  have 
met  with  some  in  which  the  meroory  would  not  descend  lower  than  about 
20  inches,  from  the  above-named  cause ;  and  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one, 
that  such  barometers  are  calculated  rather  to  mislead  than  to  assist  the 
judgment  of  the  mariner. 

The  practice  which  has  for  so  long  been  adopted  of  mounting  the  marine 
barometer  in  wood  is  very  objectionable;  and  the  instrument  recently 
introduced  agreeably  to  the  reconunendation  of  the  Eew  Committee,  is 
greatly  superior  to  any  other  description  of  marine  barometer  which  we 
have  tested,  as  regards  the  accuracy  with  which  it  indicates  the  pressure  of 
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the  atmosphere.     A  description  of  this  barometer  is  given  in  the  Report 
of  the  Eew  Committee  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  by  Mr.  P.  Adie,  the  maker  of  the  instrument    The  barometer 
now  exhibited  is  one  of  Mr.  Adie  s,  with  the  various  improvements  which 
have  been  effected  since  its  first  introduction.    The  diameter  of  the  dstem 
is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  that  of  the  tube  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.     The  scale,  instead  of  being  divided  into  inches  in  the  usual  way,  is 
shortened  in  the  proportion  of  about  0  04  of  an  inch  for  every  inch.    The 
object  of  shortening  the  scale  is  to  save  the  trouble  of  appljdng  the  correc- 
tion for  difference  of  capacity  between  the  cistern  and  the  tube.    The 
perfection  with  which  this  is  done  may  be  judged  of  from  the  (act  that  of 
the  first  twelve  barometers  tested  at  the  Liverpool  Observatoiy  with  the 
new  apparatus,  the  index  corrections  in  the  two  pressures  of  OS  and  31 
inches  in  three  of  them  were  the  same  ;  two  differed  0*001  of  an  inch,  and 
for  the  remainder  the  differences  ranged  from  0*00*2  to  0*006  of  an  inch. 
The  correction  for  capacity  nmy  therefore  be  considered  sensibly  perfect ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  practicability  of  correcting  for 
capacity  the  standard  barometers  ordinarily  used  on  land  in  the  same  way, 
and  thereby  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  adjusting  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern  to  the  zero  point  before  each  reading.     The  twelve  barometers 
above  alluded  to  were  first  tested  at  the  Eew  Observatoiy,  and  then 
forwarded  to  the  Liverpool  Observatory  by  the  railway.    At  Liyerpool  they 
were  tested  again,  in  order  to  see  if  any  change  had  taken  place  from  the 
shake  of  the  railway  carriages  in  a  journey  of  upwards  of  1200  miles.     In 
six  of  the  twelve  barometers  the  index  errors  were  found  to  be  the  same  at 
Liverpool  as  had  been  given  at  Kew.    Three  differed  0*001,  two  differed 
0002,  and  one  differed  0*005  of  an  inch.     I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
this  is  a  degree  of  perfection  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Adie,  the  maker  of 
the  new  marine  barometer. 

Li  order  to  stop  the  pumping  of  the  mercury  at  sea,  the  tubes  of  these 
barometers  are  so  contracted,  that  when  first  suspended,  the  mercnrj  is 
about  twenty  minutes  in  falling  from  the  top  of  the  tube  to  its  proper 
level.  When  used  on  shore,  this  contraction  of  the  tube  causes  the  marine 
barometer  to  be  always  a  little  behind  an  ordinary  barometer,  the  tube  of 
whidi  is  not  contracted.  The  amount  varies  according  to  the  rate  at  wbich 
the  mercury  is  rising  or  falling,  and  I  have  found  it  to  range  from  0*00  to 
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002  of  an  inch.  At  sea  it  is  thought  that  the  motion  of  the  ship  causes 
the  mercury  to  pass  so  much  more  rapidly  through  the  contracted  tuhe, 
that  the  readings  mil  be  sensibly  the  same  as  they  would  be  if  the  tube 
was  not  contracted.  For  stationaiy  purposes,  the  tube  need  not  be  con- 
tracted, and  this  barometer  will  then  be  found  to  be  a  very  perfect  instru- 
ment. I  saw  one  at  the  Eew  Observatory  nearly  two  years  ago,  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Adie ;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  M.  Leverrier  has 
recently  adopted  this  method  of  construction  for  tbe  barometers  used  at 
telegraph  stations  in  France.  The  getting  rid  of  the  trouble  of  adjusting 
the  mercmy  in  the  cistern  to  the  zero  point  previous  to  each  reading,  and 
the  very  moderate  price  for  which  this  barometer  has  been  made,  are 
recommendations  so  strong  that  they  will  probably  soon  lead  to  its  general 
adoption. 

The  method  of  testing  thermometers  is  so  simple  as  scarcely  to  require 
an  explanation.  For  the  freezing  point,  the  bulbs,-  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  tubes  of  the  thermometeraj  are  immersed  in  pounded  ice. 
For  the  higher  temperatures,  the  thermometers  are  placed  in  a  cylindrical 
glass  vessel  containing  water  of  the  required  heat,  and  the  scales  of  the 
thennometera  intended  to  be  tested,  together  with  the  standard  with  which 
they  aie  to  be  compared,  are  read  through  the  glass.  In  this  way  the  scale 
readings  may  be  tested  at  any  required  degree  of  temperature,  and  our  usual 
practice  is  to  test  them  at  every  ten  degrees  from  32''  to  02*"  of  Fahrenheit. 
For  this  range  of  60°  the  makera  who  supply  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
limited  to  0*6  of  a  degree  as  the  maximum  error  of  scale  reading ;  and  so 
accorately  are  these  thermometers  made,  that  it  has  not  been  found  neces- 
sary to  reject  more  than  a  very  few  of  them.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  practicar 
bitity  of  making  cheap  thermometers,  adapted  for  all  the  requirements  of 
the  mariner,  nearly  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  read  them. 

With  some  opticians  it  is  not  unusual,  when  captains  break  their  ther- 
mometera,  to  apply  new  tubes  to  the  old  scales ;  and  we  occasionally  meet 
with  thennometera  which  require  corrections  of  four  or  five  degrees  and 
upvrards,  vdth  contrary  signs  at  the  two  extremes  of  temperature  in  which 
we  test  them.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  captain  of  any  ship 
would  trouble  himself  to  take  observations  with  such  a  thermometer  if  he 
knew  its  indications  to  be  so  erroneous ;  and  we  hope  that  the  means  now 
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afforded  to  the  mariner  to  test  his  instruments,   will  soon  lead  to  an 
improvement  in  their  construction. 

I  do  not  know  anything  which  is  more  likelj  to  lead  to  a  great  improve- 
ment in  navigation,  than  the  encouragement  which  is  now  given  hy  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  intelligent  mariner  to  keep,  in  a  systematic  manner, 
a  record  of  the  various  meteorological  and  astronomical  phenomena  observed 
at  sea.  The  captain  who  avails  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  ascertain 
the  position  of  his  ship  and  the  error  of  his  compass  by  astronomical 
observations,  and  who  keeps  his  meteorological  record  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  him  to  trace  those  changes  by  which  he  is  warned  of  the  approach 
of  an  iceberg,  or  of  a  coming  storm,  must,  on  the  average,  conduct  his  ship 
from  port  to  port  quicker  and  in  greater  safety  than  he  would  do  were  he 
to  neglect  such  observations. 
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ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  HAMLET. 

By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Ramsay,  M.A. 

(Bead  IOtu  April,  1856.) 


Of  all  the  wonderful  creations  of  our  many-sided  national  dramatist, 
none  has  provoked  greater  discussion,  or  occupied  the  attention  of  more 
learned  men,  than  the  play  of  Hamlet.  Goethe,  Coleridge,  Tieck,  and 
Schlegel — ^the  two  first,  themselves  poets  of  the  very  highest  order — ^have 
brought  kindred  genius  and  rare  talent  to  the  examination  and  criticism  of 
this  inimitable  production.  And  still  we  feel  that  the  chamcter  of  Hamlet 
is  in  many  points  yet  a  mystery ;  that  the  lights  and  shades  which  an 
enlightened  criticism  may  throw  upon  it,  the  latent  beauties  of  delinea- 
tion which  a  reverential  study  may  detect,  and  the  different  phases  which 
a  keen  and  far-sighted  research  may  bring  into  view,  are  absolutely 
inexhaustible.  The  reality  of  Hamlet^s  madness,  the  genuineness  of  his 
loTe  for  Ophelia,  his  course  of  conduct  toward  the  queen  his  mother,  and 
the  king  his  uncle,  the  curious  combination  of  indecision  of  purpose  in  his 
resolutions,  with  a  certain  promptitude  of  action  in  his  deeds  when 
necessitated  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  all  these,  and  much  else 
in  this  play,  are  points  about  which  the  readers  of  Shakspere  have  ever 
formed,  and  will  ever  form,  various  and  conflicting  opinions,  and  entertain 
a  difference  of  idea,  extending  even  to  the  notions  which  they  form  when 
speculating  on  the  personal  appearance  of  the  hero. 

This  uncertainty  of  motive,  and  apparent  fickleness  of  design,  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  character  of  Hamlet,  tend  to  thicken  the  atmosphere 
of  mystery  which  envelopes  the  whole  play.  In  mystery  it  begins  and  in 
mystery  it  ends.  The  mystery  of  humanity  in  the  character  of  Hamlet, 
the  mystery  of  existence  speculated  upon  in  so  many  of  his  speeches,  the 
mysteiy  of  the  world  of  spirits,  the  mystery  of  death,  and  the  mystery  of 
destiny,  are  all  brought  before  us.  And  this  mystery  it  is  which  attracts 
us  80  strangely  towards  this  play,  just  as  we  are  excited  and  attracted  by 
the  mysterious  and  the  inscrutable  in  a  character  of  real  life. 

The  supremacy  of  chance,  and  the  uncertainty  of  human  plans  and 
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actions,  reign  relentless  throughout  the  whole  play,  and  pervade  ereiy  part 
of  it ;  until,  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  suhlime  irony,  the  poet  causes  the  final 
catastrophe  to  result  from  an  accident,  in  spite  of  all  the  counsels  and 
determinations  of  the  seyeral  actors,  setting  forth  to  us  the  great  truth  that 

<*  Onr  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  nm. 
That  onr  deyices  still  are  oyerthrown.** 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  criticisms  of  our  great  poet-philosopher 
Coleridge.  Of  these  critical  hints  (unfortunately  they  are  nothing  more)  I 
have  largely  availed  myself ;  and  I  must  here  express  my  agreement  with 
the  opinion  of  that  prince  of  critics,  that  the  character  of  Hamlet  owes 
itself  to  Shakspere*s  deep  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
mental  philosophy.  Those,  douhUess,  who  have  heen  accustomed  to  hear 
Shakspere  spoken  of  as  a  mere  "  irregular  genius,"  or  to  think  of  him  as 
described  by  Milton — 

*' Fancy's  chad. 
Warbling  his  native  wood  notes  wild,** 

may  be  astonished  to  hear  him  spoken  of  as  a  great  moral  and  mental 
philosopher.  Medical  and  other  writers  have  indeed  borne  testimony  to 
his  accurate  observation  of  the  external  world ;  but  we  are  less  inclined  to 
think  of  him  as  equally  a  deep  and  correct  observer  of  the  inward  world. 
He  was,  however,  so  to  speak,  subjective  as  well  as  objective ;  and  thus 
moral  and  metaphysical  truths,  of  the  very  deepest  importance,  abound  in 
his  pages.*  True  he  might  not,  perhaps,  have  an  external  knowledge 
of  other  men^s  systems  gathered  from  the  study  of  their  works ;  but  he  was 
a  philosopher  for  all  that.  His  was  essentially  a  philosophic  mind — a 
mind  which  could  pcus  out  of  itself ;  and  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
having  an  external  knowledge  of  philosophy,  and  being  inwardbf  a 
philosopher.  Likely  enough  Shakspere  had  never  read  Plato ;  but  still  he 
was  in  many  points  an  admirable  Platonist :  like  Plato  he  was  a  phDoso- 
pher  of  Ideas;  like  Plato^s,  his  philosophy  was  the  "interpreting  of 
appearances,"  the  wish  to  be  everywhere  at  home,  the  undressing  of  the 
soul ;  Ids  pre-eminent  excellence  was  that  he  could  lay  aside  self,  trans- 
plant himself  into  the  minds  of  his  fellow  men,  and  be  perfectly  at  home 

*  The  distinction  between  Beason  and  Understanding,  (so  constantly  ibigotten  bf 
writers  of  the  last  century,  and  of  late  years  revived  by  Coleridge,)  is  constantly  found 
in  Shakspere.  In  this  very  play  he  distinguishes  between  the  capability  of  the 
discursive  fiioulty,  the  **  large  discourse,  looking  before  and  after,**  and  the  power  of  the 
intuUive  faculty,  or  " god-Uke  reason;**  the  former  being  merely  concerned  aboat 
conceptions,  the  latter  about  ideas. 
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there,  laying  bare  their  very  souls,  and  not  only  seeing,  but  expressing 

their  thoughts  in  language,  eyery  word  of  which  is  itself  a  thought  and  a 

picture.     He  could  pass  out  of  his  own  into  their  position;  originate, 

think,  and  express  the  thoughts  and  reflections  natural  to  them  in  that 

position.     Shakspere,  in  fact,  differed  from  other  men,  principally  in 

having  more  humanity  than  they  had.     He  had,  as  it  were,  a  £simily 

likeness  to  eveiy  other  man,   and   thus   he   deserves   the   epithet  of 

myrionaus,*  the  **  myriad-minded  one,*'  which  Coleridge  has  transferred  to 

him;  and  the  title  of  "the  ioany-sided,"  which  Carlyle  has  applied  to 

Goethe,  might,  with  much  more  truth  and  fitness,  be  attached  to  the  name 

of  Shakspere.     But  Shakspere  was  not  only  an  observer  of  other  men's 

characters,  he  was  a  close  and  deep  observer  of  the  law  of  his  own  mind ; 

and  it  is  to  this  habit  of  deep  self-observation  that  we  owe  the  character  of 

Hamlet.     Coleridge  has  truly  remarked  that  one  of  Shakspere's  modes  of 

creating  character  is  to  conceive  any  one  intellectual  faculty  in  a  morbid 

excess,  and  then  mentally  to  place  himself  with  the  same  tendencies  in 

the  same  position.    And  this  he  has  done  in  his  creation  of  Hamlet.    In 

Hamlet  he  has  embodied  his  idea  of  one  in  whom  the  Eeason  predominates 

in  an  inordinate  and  unhealthy  degree  over  the  Will,  or  acting  principle ; 

and  this  character  he  has  placed  in  a  situation  of  overwhelming  exigencies—- 

a  situation  in  which  promptitude,  decision,  and  self-reliance,  are  absolutely 

indispensable.      It  is  not,   however,   the  incapability  of   action  which 

Shakspere  portrays  in  Hamlet,  for  when  the  latter  does  act,  he  acts  with 

energy,  decision,  skill,  and  success-— ever  equal  to  the  call  of  the  moment. 

But  in  him  the  abstract  intellect  is  too  strong  for  the  active  impulse. 

ESver  theorizing  and  generalizing  on  the  things  and  circumstances  around 

him,  looking  into,  dissecting,  and  anatomizing  his  own  thoughts,  and 

pursuing,  so  to  speak,  the  somewhat  unprofitable  luxury  of  "  thinking  upon 

thinking,"  he  remodels  and  renews  his  resolutions,  and  the  more  he  does 

80,  the  longer  he  defers  the  execution  of  those  resolutions,  until,  in  the 

anguish  of  doubt  and  indecision,  he  breaks   out   into  the  passionate 

exclamation, 

*^  O  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slaye  am  I." 

And  yet  how  far  is  Shakspere*s  Hamlet  from  exciting  in  us  any  of  those 
feelings  of  pity  and  contempt  with  which  we  usually  regard  the  indecisive 
and  inactive.     On  the  contrary  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Opheha's 

•  See  Coleridge,  "  Biographia  Literaria,"  toI.  ii.,  page  18. 
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beetutiful  but  melancholy  eulogium  of  him.  His  is  indeed  a  "noble 
mind";  he  is  a  prince  'with  the  feeling  of  the  good  and  the  beaatifiil, 
dignified  bj  the  consciousness  of  high  birth ;  he  is  a  gentleman,  pleasing, 
pliant,  and  courteous ;*  he  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  as  such  he  possesses 
that  craving  after  the  unseen,  the  indefinite,  and  the  unknown,  which 
most  easily  besets  men  of  genius,  and  that  aversion  to  action  which 
constantly  prevails  among  such  as  have  a  world  in  themseWes.  But 
Hamlet  is  not  only  a  prince,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman — ^he  is  more  than 
this  ;  he  is  a  philosopher — ^not  one  indeed  of  the  very  highest  class,  bat 
still  a  philosopher — accustomed  to  raise  his  mind  from  the  things  of  sense 
around  him,  to  the  grand  ideas  tdthin  him  and  (tbove  him ;  one  who  "could 
be  bounded  in  a  nut  shell,  and  count  himself  king  of  infinite  space";  so 
unworldly  that  to  him 

**  Weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable, 
Seem  all  the  uses  of  this  world ;" 

ever  (and  herein  he  is  most  of  all  a  philosopher  f)  contem plating  and 
reflecting  on  the  law  of  his  own  mind,  seeing  "  into  the  life  of  things," 
constantly  generalizing,  till  even  when  making  a  resolution 

"  To  wipe  away  all  tiivlal  fond  records," 

he  sets  down  " on  his  tables"  a  general  observation  ;  and  thus  his 

"  Native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought," 

and  in  spite  of  all  lus  reasoning,  all  his  plans  and  purposes,  tlie  consum- 
mation takes  place  just  the  same  as  it  would  have  done  without  these. 
Into  the  Philosophy  of  Hamlet  we  have  not  now  time  to  enquire ;  it  only 
needs  a  careful  examination,  however,  to  perceive  that  this  is  quite  as 
wonderful  as  his  character. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  glorious  imagination  and  mysteriously  deep 
philosophy  of  Hamlet,  stands  the  sober  common  sense  of  Horatio,  by  its 
very  contrast  giving  greater  prominence  to,  and  heightening  the  effect  of 
the  chaiucter  of  Hamlet.  Horatio  was  peculiarly  a  healthy-minded  man. 
If  Hamlet  8  mind  was  cast  in  the  Platonic  mould,  Horatio  was  eminentllT 
an  Aristotelian,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  he  says  of  himself, 

*'  More  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane." 

•  In  the  scene  with  Osric,  (Act  v.  Sc.  2,)  Hamlet's  gentlemanly  manners,  as  well  a* 
the  superior  grandeur  of  his  philosophy,  shine  conspicuous,  the  lofty  condes^nsioo  of 
his  conscious  superiority,  and  his  good  natured  playfulness  forming  a  fine  contrast  v> 
Horatio's  impatient  and  almost  pettish  remarks  to  that  coiutier. 

+  NoTalis  says  well  on  this  point,  "  Die  Philosophic  ist  eine  ideale-selbster-londen 
methode  das  innere  zu  heobachten." 
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His  philosophy,  such  as  it  is,  begins  and  ends  in  dovbt.  Its  materialistic 
and  sensualistic  character  is  brought  forward  in  the  veiy  first  scene  of  the 
play,  where  he  calls  that  mysterious  appearance,  which  at  the  midn^ht 
hour  is  occupying  the  thoughts  and  attention  of  the  officers  on  the  platform, 
*•  this  thing";  and  says  of  it,  '*  tush,  tush,  't  will  not  appear.*'  In  fiact  the 
coldness  and  the  oppressiye  stillness  of  the  night — **  not  a  mouse  stirring" — 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon  above,  the  time-worn  towers  behind,  the  hollow 
murmur  of  the  sea  beneath,  the  mixed  feeling  of  awe  and  alarm  in  the 
officers  on  the  watch,  and  the  strongly  contrasted  contempt  of  Horatio  for 
the  supematuial,  are  the  most  remarkable  points  in  this  opening  scene,  so 
artistically  introduced,  and  so  well  fitted  to  prepare  us  for  the  appearance 
of  the  ghost  of  Hamlet^s  fiEither,  and  the  mysterious  character  of  the  whole 
play.    Marcellus  remarks  of  him, 

"  Horatio  says,  't  is  but  our  fkntasy ; 
And  toiU  not  lei  belief  take  hold  of  him, 
ToQchiiig  this  dreaded  sight  twice  seen  of  us ;" 

and  he  himself  afterwards  says, 

"  I  might  not  this  betieve 
Without  the  »ensible  and  trae  avonoh 
Of  none  own  eyes" 

And  when  this  unbelief  of  his  has  proved  to  be  foolishness,  he  is  full  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  schools,  and  sets  to  work  to  resolve  the  phenomenon 
into  an  historical  prodigy, 

^  A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye." 

In  the  midst  of  his  theorizing  the  ghost  re-enters,  when  he  flAncies  it  must 
either  be  an  illusion,  or  else  have  flesh  and  blood ; 

<«  Stay  iliftsion  / 
If  thoa  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice. 
Speak  to  me:'* 

and  when  it  answers  not,  he  is  for  assuring  himself,  by  means  of  his  hands, 
of  the  reality  of  the  prodigy,  bidding  Marcellus  stop  it,  and  strike  at  it,  not 
seeing  that  he  does  it, 

'*  Wrong  being  so  mi^estioal, 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence." 

That  which  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  sensuous  Understanding, 
Horatio  is  for  rejecting  as  "wondrous  strange,"  so  that  Hamlet  takes 
occasion  to  tell  him, 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

The  contrast  between  the  imaginative  spirit  of  Hamlet  and  the  practical 
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understanding  of  Horatio,  runs  through  the  whole  plaj.  For  imagiiiatioii 
to  re^l  in  philosophizing  on  the  littleness  to  which  all  the  sensible 
greatness  of  man  maj  he  reduced,  and  to  trace  "  to  what  hase  uses  we  maj 
return,"  Horatio  thinks  "  were  to  consider  too  curiously/*  Some  of 
Hamlet's  suhlime  speculations  he  reduces  to 

'*  Castom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness ;" 

others  he  takes  no  interest  in,  merely  answering  with  "It  might,  my 
lord,"  "Ay,  my  lord."  In  the  church-yard  he  obviously  dislikes  the  wbole 
scene  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  To  Hamlet's  question  "  Is  not  parch- 
ment made  of  sheep-skins,"  he  replies,  with  the  most  technical  gmYitj, 
"Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calves-skins  too."  This  question  he  can  resohe, 
but  it  is  plain  that  Hamlet's  beautiful  address  to  the  skull  of  Toiid[  makes 
little  or  no  impression  on  his  mind.  And  yet,  though  in  Hoiatio  the 
Understanding  does  predominate  over  the  Reason,  still  it  has  not  whollj 
extinguished  the  latter.  Nay,  it  would  seem  that  his  sensualistic  philosophy 
was  in  a  great  measure  learnt  in  the  schools,  and  was,  perhaps,  rather  the 
eaptsmal  remit  of  his  education,  than  the  interrud  law  of  Ins  own  mind ; 
as  it  is,  every  now  and  then  he  gives  utterance  to  a  note- worthy  truth,  of  a 
nature  not  to  be  expected  from  him.    We  may  also  observe  that  Bernardo's 

opening  salutation  to  him, 

**  Welcome,  Horatio ;  welcome,  good  Marcellns,** 

shew  him  to  have  been  held  in  some  degree  of  respect ;  and  most  true  to 
nature  (as  when  is  he  not?)  is  Shakspere,  when  he  makes  Hamlet  love, 
value,  and  respect  Horatio,  ever  appealing  to  his  judgment,  as  one  of  the 

'*  blessed  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  weU  oomingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  pleases." 

The  more  in  keeping  with  real  life  is  it  that  Hamlet  should  thus  lean  on 
hiB  friend,  since  that  friend  is  so  different  from  himself;  his  fine,  imagin- 
ative, metaphysical,  but  unpractical  spirit  naturally  clings  to  the  stroog, 
coarse,  but  sober  and  practical  understanding  of  Horatio.  Many  poiiits, 
too,  they  have  in  common :  Hamlet  is  a  "  noble  heart,**  a  good  lover, 
ready  to  wear  his  friend  "  In  my  heart*s  core,  yea,  in  my  heart  of  hearts  f 
"  Most  generous  and  free  from  all  contriving,'*  he  "  will  not"  "  peruse  the 
foils,'*  ready  to  acknowledge  ungrudgingly  and  openly,  as  he  does  in  the 
case  of  Laertes, 

"  1  have  done  you  wrong." 

Horatio,  too,  is  a  good  friend,  honest,  and  sincere,  as  well  as  sensible  and 
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judicious,  and  moreover,  like  Hamlet,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 

A  great  deal  lower  than  these  two  comes  Polonius.     Some  critics  (Tieck 
among  the  numher)  have  fismcied  Polonius  to  he  Shakspere's  representation 
of  an  ahle  and  experienced  statesman ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  suppose 
him  to  be  one  in  whom  the  body  has  outlived  the  mind,  or  perhaps,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  the  memory  has  outlived  the  reason.    And  in  this 
latter  view  there  is  doubtless  a  considerable  degree  of  truth.    The  senti- 
ments to  which  Polonius  gives  utterance  are,  indeed,  but  the  rags  and 
shreds  of  his  former  wisdom :  still  even  from  these  we  may  judge  what 
was  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  of  his  better  day&     From  these  we 
may  well  conceive  Polonias  to  be,  in  part,  Shakspere*s  anticipative  embodi- 
ment of  the  petty  philosopher  of  a  later  age.     He  is  a  philosopher  of  the 
Understanding,  and  of  the  Understanding  only.    If  Hamlet  be  a  Platonist, 
and  Horatio  an  Aristotelian,  then  Polonius  is  (of  course  I  speak  antid- 
patively)  a  disciple  of  Locke  ;  his  wisdom,  such  as  it  is,  is  founded  wholly 
on  ''observation  and  experience**;  he  is  "fiill  of  wise  saws  and  modem 
instances*';  he  is  one  of  those  whom  Coleridge*  has  well  described  as 
being  like  *'  a  Cyclops,  with  one  eye  only,  and  that  in  the  back  of  his 
head."    Polonius  is  a  maxim-monger,  and  the  universal  character  of  his 
maxims  is  selfishness — selfishness  and  a  mere  seeming  knowledge  of  the 
outward  part  of  the  world — a  knowledge  of  the  superficies  of  man,  acquired 
by  worldly  experience,  combined  with  a  total  ignorance  of  all  that  lies 
beneath  this  surface,  of  eveiy  thing  good,  noble,  and  beautiful.     Thus  his 
precepts  are  exactly  those  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  of  Eochefoucault ;  t 
characterised  by  a  morbid  distrust  of  his  fellow-men,  arising  from  that 
incredulity  which  is,  after  all,  but  credulity,  sayings  *  No  *  instead  of  *  Tes,* 
and  nodding  from  behind  instead  of  from  before,  and  is  generally  allied  to 
extreme  credulousness  of  aught  which  helps  forward  the  &vourite  theory. 
These  traits,  as  wells  as  an  enlightened  selfishness  in  the  reasons  on 
which  he  founds  his  maxims,  run  through  his  precepts,  all  of  which  relate 
to  mere  external  matters.^    Their  author  is  one  of  those  who  begins  fix>m 

*  See  Coleridge,  "  Table  Talk,"  page  87. 
•f  To  many  of  Polonius*  precepts,  such  as  "  Take  each  man's  censnre,  but  resenre  thy 
judgment,"  **  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be,"  "  Qi?e  thy  thoughts  no  tongue,**  we 
may  find  exact  parallels  in  Bochefoucanlt's  ^  Maxims.** 

I  We  must  make  one  exception,  namely,  that  noble  piece  of  advice  which  doses  the 
address  to  Laertes, 

'*  To  thine  own  self  I><  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  fidse  to  any  man.** 
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without,  but  never  proceeds  inward ;  his  soul  is  a  skve  to  the  outward,  and 
he  knows  not  that  "  he  who  would  ascend  upward  must  retire  inward.*' 
Folonius,  moreoyer,  is  one  of  those  modem  philosophers  who  belieye  in  the 
onmipotence  of  accomplishments,  and  thus  sends  his  son,  at  an  early  age, 
into  loose  and  exciting  society,  to  become  initiated  in  those  dissipationa 
which  a  certain  class  of  moralists,  or  rather  anti-moralists,  have  asserted  to 
be  a  natural  preparative  for  entering  upon  an  active  life — a  kind  of  mud 
bath  into  which  the  youth  is,  as  it  were,  necessitated  to  plung  before  he  is 
privileged  to  put  on  the  toga  of  manhood  ;  and  he  not  only  sends  his  son 
abroad  to  shew 

<*  How  much  a  fool  that  has  been  sent  to  roam 
Excels  a  fool  that  has  been  kept  at  home," 

but  he  institutes  a  notable  system  of  espionage  over  him,  and  even  instructs 
his  servant  to  speak  of  him  as  a  "  perfect  gentleman,"  a  dashing  young 
fellow,  an  adept  in  swearing,  gaming,  drinking,  and  every  species  of  vice 
at  all  tolerated  by  sociely,  vices  which  that  servant  himself  considers  to 
imply  dishonour.  Mark,  too,  his  metaphors,  all  taken  from  money-matters, 
his  words  with  nothing  in  them,  Ins  circuitous  craftiness,  his  inflated 
self-importance,  his  ignorance  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  of  everything  at 
all  above  himself,  his  positiveness,  and  his  repeated  assertions  that  all 
opinions  but  his  own  are  ipse  dixitisms ;  his  perpetual  and  ill-timed 
boastings  of  his  own  superior  acuteness  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 

'*  As  I  perceived  it,  I  must  tell  you  that. 
Before  my  daughter  told  me.*' 

**  Hath  there  been  such  a  time,  (I'd  £ftin  know  that,) 
That  I  haye  positively  said,  *  'T  is  so,' 
When  it  proved  otherwise. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  other  noticeable  points  in  the  character 
of  Polonius  :  his  suspicious  disposition ;  his  fondness  for  petty  intr^rne, 
without  which  he  can  do  nothing,  and  with  which  he  goes  blundering  on, 
until  he  is  killed  in  a  closet  intrigue  at  last ;  the  arrangement  of  talmU  in 
his  speeches,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  method  of  genius*  which  (as 
Coleridge  has  well  shewn  in  the  concluding  Essays  of  the  "Friend"^ 
uniformly  pervades  every  speech  of  Hamlet. 

While  Horatio  commands  respect  and  esteem  even  from  one  so  differently 
constituted  as  Hamlet,  the  old  expediency  statesman  almost  moves  the 
latter  to 

"  That  scorn  which  wisdom  holds  nnlawfiil  ever." 

*  Compare  Coleridge's  **  Friend,"  vol.  iii.  Essay  iv.  p.  113,  and  Essay  i.  p.  71,  with 
Novalis'  remarks,  **  In  der  Methode,  der  Begiilarisation  dcs  Genius." . 
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Polonius,  on  the  other  hand,  with  admirahle  self-complacency — Polonius, 
the  philosopher  of  maxims-^— consoles  himself  with  the  notion  that  Hamlet, 
the  philosopher  of  ideas,  is  mad.  Shakspere  thus  agrees  with  Cervantes 
in  making  the  philosopher  of  the  Pure  Beason  misunderstood,  or  rather  not 
understood  at  aU,  hy  the  man  of  the  Understanding.  Sancho  Panza  can 
no  more  appreciate  or  understand  Don  Quixote^s  motives  and  character, 
than  Polonius  can  Hamlet's.*  One  proof  that  this  view  of  the  character  of 
Polonius  is  in  the  main  correct,  we  have  in  the  &ct  that  his  maxims, 
disjointed  from  the  character  itself,  are  so  often  quoted  with  approhation, 
as  the  veritahle.  wisdom  which  Shakspere  was  commissioned  to  preach  to 
his  feilow-men,  as  if  Shakspere  had  heen  a  mere  precept  menti-factnrer, 
teaching  no  higher  philosophy  than  the  way  to  be  "  healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wise,**  and  to  pass  through  the  world  with  some  five  or  six  "  golden  rules,** 
suitable  to  all  occasions,  and  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

We  must  next  examine  the  result  of  Polonius*  teaching,  and  see  what  he 
to  whom  liis  maxims  were  given,  and  who  endeavoured  to  practise  them, 
really  was.  Laertes  became  what  his  father  wished  and  intended  him  to 
be,  a  finished  gentleman,  a  perfect  man  of  the  world ;  in  the  poet's  own 
words — 

"  An  absolate  gendeinan,  fall  of  most  excellent  differences, 
of  very  soft  society,  and  great  showing :  indeed,  to  speak 
feelingly  of  him,  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry,** 

While  Hamlet  is  at  once  ready  to  forgive  and  forget,  nay,  to  make  the 
first  advance  towards  reconciliation,  with 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself," 

Laertes  stands  on  minute  points  of  honour,  and 

"  Will  no  reconcilement, 
'Till  by  some  elder  masters  of  known  honoar 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace." 

Bishop  Warburton  and  others  speak  of  Laertes  as  a  "  good  character." 
What  these  gentlemen's  notions  of  *  goodness '  were  they .  have  not 
explained ;  unless  they  were  peculiarly  eccentric,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  conceive  that  they  could  have  read  the  play  with  sufficient  attention  to 

*  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the  character  of  Don 
Quixote  and  that  of  Hamlet,  further  than  that  in  each  the  Imagination  has  grown  in 
such  an  undue  proportion  as  to  overbalance  all  the  other  mental  faculties.  Hamlet  is 
an  example  of  a  fine  Reason  and  a  weak  Will ;  Don  Quixote  of  a  fine  Reason  and  a  strong 
Will,  but  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  the  Understanding,  or  substantiative  power,  thA 
Will  almost  always  obeys  the  Reason  wrongly ;  both  are  wanting  in  sense — the  consenra- 
tive  power,  so  to  speak — in  the  intellectual  republic. 
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observe,  that  before  the  fatal  encounter  between  Hamlet  and  himself, 
while  the  unsuspicious  Hamlet  presumes  at  ondb 

*<  These  foils  haye  aU  a  length/' 

Laertes  not  only  arranges  beforehand,  in  compliance  with  the  king's 
suggestion,  to  have  an  "  unbated  sword,**  but  of  himself  proposes  to  steep 
the  point  of  that  weapon  in  a  deadly  poison ; 

"  For  the  purpo$e  I  '11  anoint  my  sword," 

is  his  own  proposal. 

Thus,  then,  in  this  one  play  we  have  three  grand  species  of  the 
philosophic  character*  most  ably  and  minutely  drawn,  '*  sounded  £roin 
the  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  the  compass,**  and  there  is  "  much  music, 
excellent  voice,**  in  the  Memnon-like  frame  of  at  least  one  of  these.  It 
does  not  lie  in  our  way  minutely  to  examine  the  other  characters  of 
the  play,  less  directly  contrasted  to  that  of  Hamlet ;  but  we  may  obeerre 
much  that  is  beautiful  and  wonderful  in  most  of  them — the  gentle  and 
unselfish  Ophelia;  the  admirable  delineation  of  the  fawning  courtiers 
Eosencrantz  and  Guildenstem,  and  the  marvellous  judgment  with  which, 
as  Goethe  f  has  well  remarked,  Shakspere  has  introduced  two  of  these ; 
the  grand  struggle  between  the  Eeason  and  the  Will  in  the  king*s  attempt 
to  pray ;  his  dignity  in  the  scene  with  Laertes ;  I  and  above  all,  the 
sublime  moral  which  teaches  us  how  weak  are  all  our  purposes  and  reaolves, 
how  futile  our  plans  and  designs,  how  uncertain  our  hopes  and  oljects ; 
how  all  these  must  yield,  and  become  as  nothing,  before  that  superior  and 
mysterious  power  which  works  its  will  in  spite  of  our  impotent  struggles ; 

**  There  is  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Bough-hew  them  how  we  will."    '*  IHat  it  mo$t  etrtetfi." 

Before  I  dose,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  about  two  obacaie 
and  much  disputed  points,  (1)  the  real  or  pretended  madness  of  Hamlet, 
and  (2)  his  love  for  and  treatment  of  Ophelia.    And  the  two  we  shall  find 

*  In  Hamlet  we  have  genius,  with  its  allies  reason,  imagination,  and  humour :  in 
Horatio,  talent,  accompanied  hy  understanding  and  sense :  in  Polonius  mere  deremeas, 
with  the  talent  of  adapting  and  retailing,  though  not  of  originating,  ideas. 

f  *'  What  these  two  persons  are  and  do  it  is  impossible  to  represent  by  one.  In  wath 
small  matters  we  discover  Shakspere's  greatness.  These  soft  approaches,  this  sndildng 
and  bowing,  this  assenting,  wheedling,  flattering,  this  whisking  agility,  Uiis  wagging  of 
the  tail,  tULs  allness  and  emptiness,  this  ineptitude  and  insipidity — how  can  they  bo 
expressed  by  a  single  man  ?  There  ought  to  be  at  least  a  dozen  of  these  people,  if  thej 
could  be  had,  for  it  is  only  in  society  that  they  are  anything ;  they  are  society  itself: 
and  Shakspere  showed  no  little  wisdom  and  discernment  in  bringing  in  a  pair  of  tbem.* 
Goethe*$  *  Wilhelm  Meister: 

\  We  may  compare  (parva  componere  magnis)  the  dignity  of  Charles  Edward  in  the 
closing  scenes  of  "  Bedgauntlet." 
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are,  in  a  great  measare,  connected.  First,  with  regard  to  his  madness. 
We  have  already  seen  that  in  Hamlet*s  mental  constitution  there  is  an 
undue  predominance  of  the  imaginative  and  reasoning  powers.  This 
original  fiault  of  nature  is  aggravated  hj  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed.  By  the  awful  apparition  of  his  &ther*s  ghost,  and  hy  the  discovery 
of  his  mother's  guilt,  his  belief  in  the  stability  of  the  moral  world  is 
unhinged;  his  mind  has,  so  to  speak,  got  a  twist,  and  lost  whatever 
healthiness  it  might  before  have  had.  This  and  the  half  earnestness  in 
Hamlet's  character  in  part  account  for  his  half  assumed  madness.  Like 
many  another  man,  Hamlet  partially  assumes  that  state  to  which  he  is 
neareet,'*'  and  pretends  to  act  when  he  is  very  near  being^  what  he  acts. 
In  a  spirit  of  bitter  irony,  he  in  some  degree  countenances  the  idea  of  his 
own  madness,  although  when  about  to  address  himself  to  an  earnest  and 
difficult  task,  he  offers  to  expose  himself  to  a  test,  which  modem  physicians 
have  afiObmed  to  be  correct : 

'*  Bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  tbe  matter  will  reword,  which  madness 
Woold  gambol  from. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Halford,  f  in  an  interesting  essay  on  tests  of  insanity, 
gives  some  curious  instances  and  illustrations  of  the  correctness  of  the 
proposed  test.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  while  among  persons  by  whom  he 
was  so  little  imderstood,  Hamlet's  feeling  may  have  been  something  like 
that  of  Brothers,  the  prophet,  who,  when  visited  in  Bedlam  by  a  friend, 
and  asked  how  he  came  to  be  there,  replied — "  the  world  and  I  had  a  slight 
difference  of  opinion ;  the  world  thought  I  was  mad,  and  I  thought  the 
world  was  mad ;  the  world  outvoUd  me,  and  here  I  am." 

With  regard  to  Hamlet's  love  for  Ophelia,  we  may  observe  that,  except 
her  artlessness  and  innocence,  there  was  little  in  Ophelia  to  make  her  the 
engrossing  object  of  passion  to  so  majestic  a  spirit  as  Hamlet's.  His  love 
is  doubtless  sincere,  but  it  is  not  an  absorbing  passion ;  \  and  thus  the 
moment  his  soul  is  sickened  by  the  awful  glaqce  which  he  has  obtained 

•  Insanity,  i.e.  onhealfhiness,  is  perhaps  a  better  term  to  apply  to  HamJet's  mental 
dfimngemmt  than  madness. 

•f  See  Sir  Henry  Halibrd's  Essay  on  "  Popular  and  Classical  Illastrations  of  Insanity,** 
**  Essays  and  Orations,'*  p.  55. 

^  I  am  aware  that  this  yiew  of  the  matter  is  combated  in  *'  The  Characteristics  of 
Women,*'  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  who  maintains  that  Hamlet  uniformily  regards  Ophelia  with 
all  that  deep  delight,  with  whioh  a  superior  nature  ever  contemplates  die  goodiness  which 
is  perfect  in  itself^  yet  unconscious  of  itself, — that  Ophelia  knew  that  Hamlel  loved  her, 
and  Hamlet  knew  that  Ophelia  knew  it,  and  when  uttering  his  bitter  words,  was  well 
that  no  behaviour  of  his  could  make  Ophelia  doubt  his  love. 
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into  the  depths  of  female  hollowness  and  iniqaity,  love  lialls  into  the  back 
ground,  and  is  at  once  ranked  among  those  "  trivial  fond  records**  which  he 
has  sworn  to  erase  from  his  heart  and  brain,  and  when  he  perceives  that 
Ophelia  is  being  used  as  a  decoy,  and  is  acting  a  part  not  her  own,  lie  can 
address  her  in  that  wild  ironic  bitterness  of  tone,  which  excites  our  wonder 
and  astonishment. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  may  appear  somewhat  extravagant  and  far 
fetched,  especially  to  those  who  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  Shakspere 
as  a  mere  beautiful  "lusus  naturse" — a  wild  and  extravagant  genius, 
deficient  in  learning  and  culture,  who  neither  meant  nor  understood  a  tithe 
of  the  deep  and  beautiful  ideas  which  critics  fancy  that  they  can  discover 
in  his  wondrous  soul-creations.  When  studied  as  he  ought  to  be  studied, 
in  a  humble  and  loving  spirit,  Shakspere  can  only  appear  such  to  ordinary 
and  infra-ordinary  minds.  And  as  for  his  not  meaning  all  the  beautiful 
things  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  words,  it  is  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  a 
true  poet  that  the  outpourings  of  his  genius  contain  many  hidden  beauties, 
variously  unfolding  themselves  to  different  orders  of  character ;  the  greater 
the  poet,  the  more  living  and  expansive  are  his  words,  and  the  more  truths 
they  contain  for  the  larger  uimiber  of  men  of  every  variety  of  age,  and 
every  mould  of  mind, — truths  always  rising  up  like  the  waters  of  a  spring, 
ever  fresh  and  ever  inexhaustible.  Thus  the  words  of  a  true  poet,  like 
Shakspere,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  comprehended  in  their  full  significance, 
by  any  one  single  individual. 

But  apart  from  this,  somewhat  of  the  mystery  in  the  play  of  Hamlet 
may  arise  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  common  with  the  highest  painters 
and  sculptors,"*"  even  Shakspeare  has  not  wholly  expressed  his  idea.  Like 
the  Gothic  architecture,  his  works  must  remain  in  a  great  measore  ideal, 
pointing  even  higher  than  they  reach,  since  any  one  of  his  dramas,  takai 
in  its  <menes8  and  entirety^  conveys  to  the  mind  far  more  than  lies  on  the 
sur&tce  of  the  mere  words  themselves. 


*  Compare  Thorwaldsen's  remark  :  **  My  genins  is  decaying.  Till  now  my  idea  has 
always  been  far  beyond  what  I  could  execute.  Bat  it  is  no  longer  so.  I  shaU  nev^ 
have  a  great  idea  again."    Quoted  by  Hare,  "  Oaesses  at  Trath,"  first  series,  p.  83. 
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ON  THE  ROMAN  REMAINS  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  AT 
WALTON-LE-DALE,  NEAR  PRESTON. 

By  Charles  Hardwickj  Esq, 
(Read  Sbp  Apbtl,  1856.) 


Notwithstanding  the  destructive  influence  of  time,  of  agricultural  im- 
proTement,  and  of  wars  engendered  by  personal  cupidity,  "  domestic  treason 
or  foreign  malice,"  remains  of  several  Roman  roads  and  stations  may  yet 
be  traced  in  various  parts  of  Britain.  As  may  be  anticipated,  however, 
trova  the  imperfect  character  of  the  few  ancient  records  which  have 
descended  to  us,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  by 
antiquaries  respecting  the  identity  of  existing  localities  with  those  of  the 
Roman  topography. 

In  this  respect  Lancashire  appears  to  be  rather  more  unfortunate  than 
many  other  portions  of  the  island  of  Britain.  The  venerable  Camden 
expresses  a  fear  that  he  would  '*  give  little  satisfaction  either  to  himself  or 
bis  readers"  when  he  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  the  arobeeological 
remains  relating  to  this  county.  Although  much  has  been  discovered  and 
written  since  his  time,  the  subject  still  remains  enveloped  in  considerable 
obscurity ;  the  most  eminent  modem  antiquaries  by  no  means  agreeing 
even  in  the  general  outline.  Every  new  disclosure  of  remains  indicating 
Roman  occupation  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  event  of  considerable 
interest.  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations 
to  this  Society  during  my  recent  investigation  of  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  at  Walton-le-dale ;  not  merely  for  the  valuable  information  con- 
tained in  the  published  volumes,  but  also  for  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
which  the  example  of  several  of  its  members  induced,  and  without  which, 
perhaps,  the  first  indications  might  have  been  passed  over  as  relatively 
unimportant. 

The  Roman  remains  at  Walton  were  brought  to  light,  like  many  others, 
by  fortuitous  circumstances.  During  the  past  year  I  have  been  occupied 
in  coUecting  materials  for  a  "  History  of  Preston  and  the  neighbourhood." 
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I  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  tradition  which  identified  a  mound 
planted  with  trees,  and  known  hy  the  name  of  the  '*  Plump,"  with  the 
burial  groimd  of  "  Scotch  warriors"   slain  in   Cromwell's  victory  over 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  1648.    I  therefore  visited  the  spot  sevend 
times  in  June  last,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  structore,  and  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  existing  remains  countenanced  the  tradition.  Some 
workmen,  employed  by  the  highway  surveyor,  had  conmienced  digging  for 
stones  and  gravel.     This  fortunately  afforded  an  excellent  opportanity  for 
a  minute  inspection.     The  labourers,  being  resident  in  the  neighbourhood, 
had  heard  of  the  tradition,  and  fully  expected  to  meet  with  some  memorials 
of  the  battle.    During  the  absence  of  the  excavators,  I  picked  up  a  pece 
of  metal,  which  had  evidently  formed  part  of  some  manufactured  artide. 
It  seemed  too  thin  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  skull-cap,  or  a  piece  of  plate 
armour.    It  however  distinctly  presented  an  indentation  from  the  blow  of 
a  pointed  instrument,  and  there  were  some  dark  red  stains  upon  it    The 
metal  itself  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead.    This  served  to 
stimulate  me  to  further  investigation.    Three  brass  coins  were  next  found 
by  the  workmen,  two  of  which  were  illegible  from,  corrosion ;  bat  tbe 
other  was  obviously  Roman.    This  coin  has  since  been  pronounced  to  be 
a  first  brass  of  Domitian.     The  labourers  thought  it  a  **  Scotch  pennj," 
from  the  imperfect  figure  on  the  reverse  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a 
kilted  Highlander.    Thus  whilst  searching  for  remains  of  the  Common- 
wealth period,  proo&  of  Roman  occupation  were  disclosed. 

Remembering  the  injunction  of  Mr.  Robson,*  I  immediately  iustitated 
a  stricter  search.  Specimens  of  Roman  pottery  were  soon  found  in  abun- 
dance, when  the  attention  of  the  workmen  had  been  directed  to  its  pecoliar 
character  and  importance.  A  large  quantity  of  earthenware,  and  other 
remains,  were  taken  from  their  place  of  deposit  by  myself  and  serenl 
fiiends  to  whom  I  communicated  the  discovery.  During  tAis  exploration, 
an  area  of  nearly  one  hundred  superficial  yards  was  excavated  to  a  depth 
of  about  thre^  feet.  In  the  original  soil  (or  "  sea  sludge,"  as  the  labourers 
termed  it,)  a  foundation  wall,  about  eight  yards  long,  eighteen  inches  broad, 
and  nearly  a  foot  in  depth,  was  discovered.  It  is  formed  of  irregolaily 
shaped,  but  perfectly  adjusted  fragments  of  the  red-sandstone  rock  of  the 
neighbourhood,  which,  from  having  been  buried  so  long  in  the  earth,  has 

•  Transactioiis  of  the  Historic  Societj ,  toI.  iii.  p.  70. 
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become  partially  disintegrated.  The  Romans  first  taught  the  British 
people  the  use  of  mortar ;  and  as  no  mortar  or  other  cement  had  heen 
employed  in  the  construction  of  this  foundation  wall,  the  presumption  is 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  original  inhahitants.  Ahove  this  was  spread 
a  layer  of  large  boulders,  mixed  with  glarea,  or  gravel,  in  and  upon 
the  surface  of  which  the  Roman  remains  were  discovered.  This  stratum 
was  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  and,  from  the  first,  was  pronounced 
by  the  workmen,  who  were  accustomed  to  dig  for  road  materials,  to  be 
of  artificial  construction.  The  fact  that  the  red  rock  foundation  wall 
was  discovered  below  the  stones  and  gravel,  confirms  their  opinion.  The 
boalders  only  extending  to  a  certain  distance,  the  excavators  relinquished 
their  labour,  and  filled  up  the  cavity,  or  doubtless  many  other  relics  of 
interest  might  have  been  discovered,  as  the  mound  extends  considerably 
further  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  site  of  the  excavation.  Two,  or  even 
three  distinct  terraces  may  still  be  perceived  descending  towards  the  Ribble, 
notwithstanding  the  garden  cultivation  to  which  a  great  portion  of  the 
land  has  been  subjected  for  some  years  past.  This  peculiar  formation,  Mr. 
Robson  informed  me,  resembles  much  the  station  at  Caer-rhun,  about  five 
mOes  beyond  Conway.  I  afterwards  discovered,  by  digging  a  small  hole  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  mound,  beneath  the  trees,  that  the  Roman  remains 
extended  fifteen  yards  further  in  that  direction  than  the  original  excavation. 
Mr.  M artland,  of  the  Bridge  Inn,  Walton-le-dale,  the  tenant  of  the  adjoining 
land,  had  previously  exposed  a  large  quantity  of  bright  red  clay  fragments 
of  pottery,  Ac,  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  the  "  Plump,*'  but  not 
being  aware  of  their  archeeological  importance,  the  prettier  portions  were 
given  to  his  children,  and  the  remainder  re-consigned  to  the  earth.  I 
have,  myself,  picked  up  Roman  pottery  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
garden.  Thus  the  extent  of  the  station  already  discovered,  from  east  to 
west,  is  about  one  hundred  yards. 

Beneath  the  trees  in  the  '*  Plump,''  the  vegetable  soil  and  alluvial  deposit 
had  accumulated  to  nearly  the  depth  of  two  feet  above  the  Roman  remains. 
In  the  adjoining  garden,  the  gravel  and  stones  are  nearer  the  surfeuse. 
Many  of  the  latter  have  been  removed  during  the  past  and  some  preceding 
winters.  This  portion  being  the  most  elevated  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
has  been  rarely  covered  by  even  the  highest  floods,  and,  consequently,  but 
little  liver  dd^ris  is  found  upon  what  I  call  the  third  terrace.     It  is  not  so, 
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however,  with  the  two  lower  ones.  Here  the  periodical  depoBits  hare 
formed  a  coDsiderable  depth  of  very  superior  soil.  Stepping  across  these 
terraces  from  soath  to  north,  I  found  the  highest  and  middle  plateau  to  be 
each  about  thirty  yards  in  breadth,  and  the  lowest  from  fifty  to  sixty, 
making  the  extent  of  the  entire  station  about  one  himdred  and  twenty 
yards.  The  terraces  are  elevated  from  two  to  three  feet  above  each  other. 
From  the  western  extremity  to  what  appears  to  have  been  the  main 
highway  from  the  south  to  the  ford  over  the  Eibble,  the  distance  is  aibont 
three  hundred  yards. 

Amongst  the  remains  discovered  are  four  brass  coins,  besides  the  one 
already  mentioned,  viz.,  a  *'  second  brass,'*  with  the  head  and  name  of 
Domitian  distinctly  legible,  and  a  *'  first  brass,"  in  moderate  preserrotion, 
which  presents  the  e^gy  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  others  are  too  much 
corroded  to  be  clearly  deciphered.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  the 
general  form  of  the  head,  that  one  is  a  Titus  Vespasian.  Amongst  the 
metallic  substances  are  a  small  piece  of  copper,  some  fragments  of  thin 
sheet  lead,  one  shewing  indication  of  fusion  like  solder,  two  fragments  of 
Boman  pewter  vessels,  and  several  large  iron  nails.  (Plate  A,  fig,  5.) 
These  last  are  much  encrusted  with  gravel  and  saud,  from  the  oxidizing 
of  the  metal,  and  the  lead  is  covered  with  a  thick  white  coating,  from  a 
similar  cause.  A  small  bronze  fibula^  or  toga  button  (as  the  fasteiiing  is 
in  the  centre),  bearing  marks  of  elegant  and  elaborate  chasing,  and  some 
remfiiins  of  purple  enamel,  was  likewise  picked  up.  (Figs.  2  and  4,  plate  A) 
Another  fibula^  of  totally  different  form  and  character,  has  since  been  found 
by  Mr.  Martland*s  son,  together  with  a  small  rod  or  bar  of  iron  plated  with 
silver.  The  latter  is  about  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  fibula  is  of  fine  brass,  ornamented  in  the  centre 
with  a  circular  figure  in  bright  red  enamel,  resembling  the  stone  setting 
of  a  modem  finger  ring.     (Plate  A,  figs.  6  and  7.) 

Amongst  the  stone  articles  are  a  lai^ge  portion  of  an  '*  ass,"  or  lower 
stone  of  a  quern,  or  hand  com  mill  (plate  A,  fig.  8) ;  several  finagmeats  of 
'*  riders,"  or  upper  quern  stones,  cut  from  rock  resembling  blue  lava  (plate 
A,  fig.  1),  and  some  remains  of  circular  stones  of  a  similar  character,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  potter's  wheels.  One  small  wheel,  or  spindle  head, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  formed  of  very  fine  bloish  stone. 
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exhibits  upon  its  side  marks  of  friction,  apparently  produced  by  rapid 
revolution.     (Plate  A,  fig.  3.) 

The  fragments  of  earthenware  are  extremely  numerous,  and  appear  to 
have  been  formed  from  £iye  or  six  distinct  clays  or  composition  pastes. 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  "  Roman  red  lustix)us  ware  "  exhibit  elegant  and  well 
executed  figures  in  relief.  Many  of  the  ornamental  designs  of  these 
fragments  are  identical  with  those  on  specimens  figured  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  found  at  Roman  stations  in  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent  (Plate  B.)  A  reUevo  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  is 
precisely  similar  to  those  upon  the  beautiful  vase,  represented  at  page  62 
of  the  catalogue  referred  to. 

A  single  fragment  presents  a  good  specimen  of  a  peculiar  species  of 
earthenware,  often  discovered  in  Germany  and  Britain,  in  which  lines  of 
dots  and  figures  in  relief  have  been  added,  after  the  body  of  the  vase  had 
been  formed  and  turned  in  the  lathe.  This  specimen  is  uuglazed.  (Plate 
C,  fig.  1.) 

There  are  many  fragments  of  amphorsB  and  lesser  vessels,  of  a  great 
variety  of  form  and  material.  Two  necks  of  vases  with  single  handles,  in 
common  red  clay,  resemble  those  found  at  Stockton  Heath,  and  figured  at 
page  33,  vol.  ii.,  of  the  Historic  Society's  Transactions.  (Figs.  2  and  4, 
plate  C.)  One  large  amphora  handle  exhibits  the  potter  s  stamp.  From 
superficial  decay,  all  the  letters  are  not  very  legible ;  but  it  appears  to 
resemble  either  PVCRM  or  FVCRN,  (Plate  0,  fig.  3.)  This  vase 
handle  has  been  much  injured  since  I  made  the  drawing.  There  is  an 
immense  number  of  fragments  of  a  coarse  black  or  bluish  ware,  of  various 
sliapes  and  sizes.  Many  have  formed  low  shallow  dishes,  such  as  fig.  5, 
plate  0,  and  appear  to  have  been  used  for  cooking  purposes. 

Considerable  lumps  of  fine  red  clay,  kneaded  into  a  paste,  were  likewise 
met  with,  as  well  as  a  few  fragments  of  Roman  tiles  and  bricks.  It  is 
therefore  very  possible  that  a  brick  kiln,  or  an  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  potteiy,  existed  at  Walton. 

Amongst  other  miscellaneous  objects,  I  took  from  the  surface  of  the 
Homan  gravel  two  portions  of  a  horse's  jaw*  One  consisted  of  the  entire 
half  of  the  lower  maxillary  bone,  but  it  was  in  such  a  decomposed  condition, 
that  it  broke  into  fragments  on  removal.  The  teeth,  however,  are  quite 
perfect.    The  core  of  a  horn  of  one  of  the  extinct  species  of  oxen,  the. 
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Bos  lonyifronSf  was  likewise  found  amongst  the  Roman  remains,  together 
with  a  few  bones.  Similar  horns  have  been  dredged  out  of  the  Kibble, 
as  well  as  skulls  and  bones  of  the  huge  Bos  primigenius  and  other  extinct 
animals.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomber  possesses  a  skull  of  the  Bos  longerons 
which  was  found  in  the  Roman  station  at  Kirkham.  One  of  the  garden 
labourers  states  that  he  came  upon  some  burnt  ashes,  covered  bj  a  vessel 
of  rude  pottery,  but  it  was  not  preserved.  I  have  since  learned  that  other 
remains  supposed  to  be  Roman  or  British,  including  bronze  celts,  spear 
heads,  &c.,  had  been  previously  found  in  the  neighbourhood.'*' 

The  trees  on  the  "  Plump  *'  have  been  cut  down  during  the  past  winter, 
and  I  understand  that  some  of  the  workmen  employed  have  procured  a 
few  more  coins. 

Notwithstanding  the  accumulation  of  alluvial  deposit,  a  broad  a^er  is 
still  traceable  from  the  immense  natural  gravel  bank  or  ford  at  the  Ribble, 
towards  the  present  bridge  over  the  Darwen.     The  workmen  employed  in 
the  erection  of  Mr.  Calvert's  weaving  shed,  which  crosses  its  line,  state 
that  at  some  distance  below  the  surface,  they  came  upon  a  compact  mass  of 
road  material,  so  hard  that  a  pick-EULO  could  scarcely  penetrate  it.    Iscbx 
Brownedge  Chapel,  a  little  further  south,  there  appears  still  to  exist  a  large 
fragment  of  the  Roman  highway,  now  used  as  a  private  road,  but  marked  on 
the  ordnance  map  as  "  Main  way-gate."    On  the  north  bank  of  the  Ribble, 
opposite  the  ford,  a  zigzag  indentation  in  the  face  of  the  steep  ascent  may 
still  be  seen.    From  this  point,  the  road  appears  to  have  passed  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  end  of  Church  Street,  near  the  House  of  Correction,  to 
Preston  Moor.     As  usual,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tovrn, 
all  remains  are  lost.     The  cutting  where  it  passed  the  Swillbrook,  between 
Mr.  Eastham  s  new  mill  and  Albyn  Bank,  is,  however,  distinctly  visible. 
Duiing  the  construction  of  the  Freehold  Park  estate  in  Fulwood,  frag- 
ments were  discovered  upon  the  section  allotted  to  Mr.  Brewer.     A  small 
portion  of  the  Roman  agger  may  yet  be  seen  on  Preston  Moor,  where  the 
land  slopes  towards  the  brook,  opposite  to  Mr.  Brewer's  plot.    This  road 
intersected  the  one  from  the  "Portus"  to  Ribchester  (the  seventh  iter  of 
Richard),  on  the  present ''  Watling-street/*  at  about  an  equal  distance  from 
the  "  Withy  Trees  Inn,"  and  Fulwood  Barracks.     The  Rev,  John  Clay, 

*  Nearly  the  entire  remaius  yet  found  are  in  the  possession  of  myself  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Brown,  who  zealously  aided  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  investigations.  We  poipose 
presenting  the  principal  objects  to  a  Museum  in  Preston. 
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in  one  of  his  interesting  lectures  on  the  Kibble,  in  1845,  gave  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  destruction  of  these  roads,  which  are  the  more 
valuable,  and  the  more  worthy  of  preservation,  as  the  progress  of  modem 
improvement  has  nearly  obliterated  all  traces  of  them.    He  observed  : — 

'*  In  the  course  of  our  enquiries  about  the  roads,  we  were  fortunate  in 
meeting  a  fine  old  man,  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age,  named  Richard 
Dewhurst,  living  on  Cadley-moor,  in  a  cottage  in  which  he,  and  his  father 
before  him,  were  bom.  His  memory  respecting  this  road  seemed  very 
clear.  He  recollected  *  breaking  up  '-^eventy  years  ago — the  gravel  of 
which  it  was  formed,  beginning  from  the  Withy  Trees,  crossing  Cadley- 
moor,  and  continuing  past  Mr.  Grimshaw's  house,  in  the  direction  of 
Gottam  Mill.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  portion  of  the 
Watling-street ;  for  the  old  man's  memory  brings  it  to  Tanteston  Hall, 
where  its  traces  re-appear.  Mr.  Cartwright  and  I  found  faint  evidences  of 
it  yet  remaining  near  Plungington,  and  also  near  the  lodge  of  water 
belonging  to  Cadley  Mill.  Our  informant  also  well  remembered  that 
another  road,  constructed  also  of  similar  materials,  crossed  Preston-moor, 
and  entered  the  WatUng-street.  On  this  road  his  fellow-workmen, 
employed  in  removing  the  gravel,  found  some  Roman  coins.  The  tradition 
which  had  come  down  to  our  venerable  informant  was  that  these  roads 
stretched  across  the  whole  countiy.  The  *  one  reaching  from  east  sea  to 
west  sea ;  the  other  from  north  sea  to  south  sea !  *  And  as  to  the  maker  of 
the  roads,  tradition  further  declared  that  they  were  all  made  in  one  night, 
by  the  author  of  evil ! " 

I  have,  myself,  heard,  from  good  authority,  that  another  old  man,  named 
Thomas  Myerscough,  who  died  last  year,  when  upwards  of  ninety  years  of 
age,  frequently  stated  that  in  his  youth  he  had  assisted  to  ^cart  away  the 
gravel  from  off  Watling-street. 

Dr.  Euerden,  in  his  quaint  way,  describes  these  roads  as  they  appeared 
nearly  two  himdred  years  ago.  The  learned  doctor  laboured  hard  to  prove 
that  Preston  occupied  the  site  of  the  Rigodunum  of  Ptolemy.  He  makes 
lUbchester  the  Coccium  of  Antoninus,  and  Lancaster  the  Longovicus  of 
the  Notitia.   Speaking  of  the  road  from  the  coast  to  Ribchester,  he  says : — 

••  Tins  highway,  by  the  country  people  at  this  day  cald  Watling-street, 
&  was  well  vewed  by  the  learned  and  incomparable  antiquary,  William 
Dogdell,  Norroy  King  of  Armes,  in  his  last  visitation  of  the  Gentry  within 
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the  county  of  Lancaster,  Ad.  Do.  1664,  where  hy  him  and  many  other 
diligent  observers  there  finding  a  rampire  cast  up  with  grayel,  &  the  laige- 
ness  of  the  bulk  thereof,  was  judged  to  be  a  Roman  strata.  Besides,  it 
was  observed  that  from  this  Ribodunum  (Preston)  to  the  other  Boman 
garrison,  the  Longovicus,  or  Caer  werid  of  the  Britons,  their  Green  Cittj 
(Lancaster)  there  was  another  lesser  strata  leading  betwixt  them,  as  diuerB 
signes  of  a  like  rampire  ouer  Preston  and  Fulwood,  more  towards  Qarstang 
by  Broughton,  are  yet  conspicuous  to  the  observations  of  many  learned 
men  as  well  as  vulgar  people." 

Dr.  Euerden  likewise  mentions  that  not  many  years  previous  to  his 
recording  the  circumstance,  a  "  Roman  Vme  in  which  was  found  great 
store  of  antieut  ooynes,"  was  dug  up  in  Myerscough  Park,  near  the  line 
of  the  Roman  road.  The  doctor  states  that  he  had  himself  seen  most  of 
these  coius  which  were  originally  in  the  possession  of  '*  that  ingenioiia 
gentleman,  Edward  Townley,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  and  owner  of  the  paik 
of  ground  where  this  ome  was  found.*' 

Some  of  the  elder  antiquaries  were  of  opinion  that  the  great  Roman 
road  from  the  south  to  the  north  crossed  the  Ribble  by  the  ford  at  Pen- 
wortham,  and  passed  between  Tulketh  Hall  and  the  Maudlands.  This 
was  first  conjectured  by  Percival,  and  immediately  ridiculed  by  the  Rev. 
John  Whitaker.  Yet,  with  oharacteristio  daring,  he  afterwards  mentions 
the  circumstance  as  probable,  when  it  did  not  afifect  his  favourite  theory. 
The  notion  was  followed  by  Edward  Baines  and  others.  The  absence  of 
discovered  remains  at  Penwortham  and  Tulketh,  and  the  presence  of  them 
at  Walton  and  elsewhere,  now  clearly  demonstrate  the  upper  ford  to  be 
the  one  where  the  great  road  crossed  the  Ribble.  The  pretensions  of  the 
*' square  areai?  at  Maudlands  (lately  destroyed)  to  Roman  constructioQ 
have  been  fully  exploded.*  It  was,  doubtless,  an  outpost  in  oonnectioa 
with  the  works  erected  by  Col.  Rosworm,  the  celebrated  Gennan  ei^ineer, 
after  the  capture  of  Preston  by  the  parliamentary  forces  under  Mi^or-Gren. 
Seaton,  on  the  0th  of  February,  1643.  f    The  town  was  re-captured,  by  the 


*  It  contained  a  biick  ohamber,  abont  six  feet  deep,  and  sofflcientiy  broad  to 
tbe  descent  of  one  of  the  workmen.  This  is  supposed  to  hare  been  constmcted  Ibr  a 
powder  magazine.  Some  rade  oaken  staves  were  found  in  the  ditch.  These  apposred 
to  have  formed  part  of  a  railing  or  palisade.  The  discoTery  in  the  mound  of  fragmcnta 
of  clay  smoking  pipes  demonstrated  its  relatively  modern  eonstmetion* 

f  See  Roswonn's  pamphlet  in  "  Civil  War  Tracts,"  published  by  the  Chelham  Soclrry. 
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Earl  of  Derby,  on  the  Slst  of  the  following  month,  and  the  defences 
destroyed.  Baines  confounds  Maudknds  with  Tulketh,  aud  hence  the 
blander.  West,  the  author  of  the  "  Antiquities  of  Funusa"  speaks,  in 
1774,  of  what  he  fJEincied  to  have  been  a  Roman  outpost ;  but  his  mound 
and  ditch  were  situated  at  the  head  of  the  high  promontory  at  Ashton,  to 
the  "  SOUTH  WEST  OF  TuLKETH  Hall."  *  A  few  months  ago  this  mound 
was  levelled;  I  examined  it  several  times,  but  discovered  no  Roman 
remains.  The  ditch  was  evidently,  to  some  extent,  an  artificial  work.  The 
locality  may  have  been  used  by  the  Romans,  or  some  of  their  successors,  as  an 
outpoet,  as  it  commands  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  entire  estuary,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  valley  to  the  eastward.  Beneath  the  roots 
of  the  grass  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch,  fragments  of  building  materials 
were  visible,  probably  the  remains  of  the  ruins  described  by  West  as 
existing  in  his  day,  and  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  monks  under 
£vanus,  during  the  erection  of  Fumess  Abbey.  The  Domesday  record 
testifies  to  a  Saxon  castle  on  the  opposite  headland  at  Penwortham.  The 
site  is  termed  ''  Castle  Hill"  to  this  day. 

The  diseoveiy  of  a  station  at  Walton  is  an  event  of  great  importance 
with  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  route  of  the  10th  iter  of  Antoninus. 
The  recent  discoveries  in  South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  had  shaken  the 
hypothesis  of  the  two  Whitakers  and  others,  that  the  iter  traversed  the 
oounty  by  Manchester  and  Bibchester.  It  only  required  proofs  of  Roman 
occupation  near  Flreston  to  confirm  the  theory  propounded  by  Mr.  Robson, 
that  it  passed  through  Warrington  and  Lancaster.  These  are  now 
found.  Had  the  station  been  situated  on  the  north  instead  of  the  south 
side  of  Preston,  as  Mr.  Robson  anticipated,  the  result  would  have  been 
perfectly  satisfiEustoiy,  and  the  figures  of  Antoninus  haje  required  no 
eaiendation.  f  I  may  further  add,  that  travelling  in  a  direct  line  from 
Lancaster,  by  Cartmel,  to  near  the  head  of  Windermere  Lake,  where  a  Roman 

•  The  "  MandlandB  "  is  to  the  east  of  Talketh  Hall.  On  the  ordnance  map,  the  site 
of  the  temporary  ^'monastry**  is  marked  nearer  to  the  present  Tolketh  Hall  than  the 
maojid  alluded  to.    Both  are  now  totally  erased. 

f  Hr.  Bobson  expected  the  remains  of  a  pott  station,  at  least,  might  be  found  near 
Uie  crossing  of  the  Ho'"*^^  roads  on  Fulwood  Moor.  This  is  about  two  miles  to  the 
north  of  Walton,  and  agrees  with  the  figures  in  the  iter.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  belief  that  Bibchester  had  been  a  seaport  during  the  period  of  the  Roman 
€>coiipation,  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  indifference  with  which  the  mound  at  Walton, 
situated  amongst  ihe  alluvial  soil  of  the  valley,  has  hitherto  been  regarded  by  local 
antiqauians. 
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camp  is  marked  by  West,  we  get  very  nearly  the  distance  of  the  next 
station  from  the  one  named  Bremetonacis,  viz. :  127  Roman  miles.  This 
would  answer  for  Galacum.  Doubtless,  the  three  other  stations  men- 
tioned in  the  iter  may  yet  be  found  in  Cumberland. 

Overborough  is  on  the  Lune  as  well  £is  Lancaster,  and  may,  with  eqoal 
propriety,  claim  to  be  the  Ad  Alaunom  of  Richard,  or  the  Longovicus  of 
the  Notitia.     If  Walton  be  Ooccium,  the  distance  will  about  agree  with 
the  figures  in  one  of  the  copies  of  Richard,  which  places  Ad  Alaunam  at 
36  miles  north  of  that  station,  and  account  for  the  upper  portion  of 
his  line  presenting  no  similitude  to  that  of  Antonine.*     The  simple  lact 
that  Ptoletoy  mentions  Rigodunum,  and  that  Antonlne  does  not,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  possible  evidence  that  the  10th  iter  of  the  latter  did  not 
pass  by  that  place.     This  Coccium  has  been  a  sad  trouble  to  the  Roman 
topographers  of  Lancashire.     Both  \Miitakers  fused  it  into  Rigodunum 
by  an  etymological  process.     The  historian  of  Manchester  informs  us  that 
Rigodunum  means  the  "  Fortress  of  Royalty,"  and  that  Caer  Coccui  is  the 
"  City  of  Supremacy."    This  is,  however,  a  somewhat  different  interpreta- 
tion from  that  of  his  erudite  namesake  and  successor.    With  him  Rigo- 
dunum is  Red  River,  and  Coccui,  Red  Water.     Dr.  Wbitaker  assumed 
that  there  were  not  two  stations  on  the  Ribble.     The  discovery  at  Walton 
solves  the  problem,  and  relieves  him  of  the  difficulty,  the  red  rock,  earth* 
&c.,  being  characteristic  of  the  Ribble  equally  near  Preston  and  at  Bib- 
Chester.     The  station  at  Walton  likewise  completes  a  double  line  of  forts, 
within  the  territories  of  the  Setantii  and  the  Yolantii,  the  first  being  at  the 
head  of  the  estuaries,  which,  Tacitus  says,  Agricola  "  surveyed  himself,  and 
marked  out  the  stations,"  namely,  Stockton  Heath  on  the  Mersey,  Walton 
on  the  Ribble,  and  Lancaster  on  the  Lune.     The  second  or  inland  Hae, 
higher  on    the   same  rivers,  ,were   Manchester,   Ribchester,  and  Over- 
borough.    As  a  mere  route  for  either  militaiy  transit,  or  for  postal  com- 
munication, the  lower,  or  coast  road,  from  the  level  character  of  the  ooontiy. 


*  The  route  of  the  former  appears  to  have  traversed  the  eastern  portion  of  West- 
moreland, that  of  the  latter  "  The  Lake  district,**  from  the  month  of  die  Solway,  or  the 
western  extremity  of  the  "  Picts'  Wall."  The  roads  unite  at  Lancaster,  and  are  thei« 
joined,  according  to  Percival,  by  a  third  from  Carlisle.  The  circumstance  that  Biebard 
has  omitted  a  station  at  Lancaster  is  of  little  consequence.  He  did  not  profess  to  glr* 
all,  and  must  have  passed  over  more  than  one  in  the  same  iter,  for  be  makes  dw 
distance  from  Brocavonacis  to  Ad  Alaunam  47  Roman  miles. 
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would  naturally  be  more  used  than  the  upper,  and  hence  the  reason  why  it 
has  found  a  record  in  the  Itinerary.')' 

The  elder  Whitaker  regarded  Goccium  as  the  capital  of  the  Setantian 
territory.  True,  the  "  City  of  Supremacy  "  of  a  tribe  of  Ancient  Britons 
would  present  but  a  poor  figure  in  comparison  with  even  a  modem  village. 
If  there  be  any  value  in  this  interpretation  it  can  only  apply  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Aborigines,  and  not  to  that  of  the  Eomans.  Chester 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  important  military  station  with  them 
in  this  district,  and  Eibchester  perhaps  the  next.  The  low  mound  at 
Walton,  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Kibble  and  Darwen,  is  a 
locality  very  likely  to  have  been  selected  for  a  stronghold  by  the  original 
inhabitants,  and  its  central  position  amongst  the  Setantian  people  is  in 
favour  of  John  Whitaker's  supposition.  When  the  surrounding  country 
was  clothed  with  primsBval  forest,  it  must  have  presented  the  veiy  model 
of  a  fastness  to  the  eyes  of  a  people  who  dwelt  for  security  amongst 
morasses  and  dense  woods.  The  broad  stream  of  the  Kibble  forms  a 
natural  fosse  on  the  north  and  east,  whilst  the  lesser,  though  not  insig- 
nificant, Darwen,  encloses  the  site  on  the  west,  and  partially  on  the 
south.  The  lower  lands  in  the  neigbourhood  of  the  rivers,  would,  at  the 
period  referred  to,  doubtless  be  sufficiently  swampy  to  accord  with  the 
most  fastidious  Ancient  Briton*s  taste  with  respect  to  fortification.  A 
glance  at  Kobert  Porter^s  map,  published  in  1738,  will  show  that  the 
locality  formerly  presented  even  more  attractions  of  this  character  than 
at  present.  The  Darwen,  in  its  course  from  near  the  site  of  Walton 
Hall,  towards  its  junction  with  the  Kibble,  made  a  deep  indentation 
eastward.  This  formed  an  additional  double  moat,  and  defended  the 
mound  on  the  south.  The  present  straight  course  of  .the  Darwen  is 
artificial.  The  remains  of  the  old  channel  may  yet  be  distinctly  seen. 
The  centre  of  the  curve  reaches  nearly  to  the  weaving  shed  lately  erected 
bj  Mr.  Calvert.  The  situation  likewise  commands  the  old  ford,  or  "  pass 
of  the  Kibble."    (See  Map.)    The  Koman  invaders  often  selected  the  sites 

•  By  this  route  the  foUowiDg  places  would  correspoDd  with  the  southern  portion 
of  the  lOth  iter  of  Antonine : — Mediolonum,  Middlewich ;  Condate,  Stockton  Heath, 
neaat  Wuriogton;  Mancocuninm,  Standish;  Coccium,  Walton,  near  Preston;  and 
Brenetonoois,  Lancaster.  This,  of  course,  implies,  as  suggested  hj  Mr.  Bobson,  that 
the  Mancocunium,  with  its  f  ariation  Mancunium  of  the  tenth  iter  is  a  distinct  place 
from  the  Mamncium,  or  Maautiuxn  of  the  second,  the  croesing  of  the  two  being  at 
Condate. 
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of  the  British  towns  or  encampments  for  their  stations,  and  the  disooTeiy 
of  the  foundation  wall,  already  alluded  to,  strengthens  the  piobabili^  that 
Agricola  in  this  instance  merely  retained  possession  of  a  fortress  previously 
occupied  by  the  discomfited  native  inhabitants. 

Camden  placed  Coocium  at  Cockey,  on  account  of  the  similitude  of  the 
names.  I  have  made  some  enquiry  as  to  existence  of  any  local  terms* 
which  may  have  been  corrupted  from  words  indicative  of  the  presence  of 
Boman  people  at  Walton,  but  have  not  been  vexy  successful.  This  a4 
best  is  dangerous  ground  to  tread  upon. 

WeliovL'le-dals  is  the  present  title  of  the  village,  the  valley  being  named 
Ouerdale.  The  Eoman  station  is  only  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  spot 
where  the  immense  Saxon  and  Danish  treasure  was  found  a  few  years  ago. 
May  not  Ouerdale  be  a  corruption  of  Caer-dale  ?  The  only  relic  of  any 
portion  of  the  word  Coccium  that  I  have  yet  met  with  is  more  humorooa, 
I  fear,  than  demonstrative  of  the  existence  of  a  remnant  of  the  Roman 
appellation.  However,  it  is  worth  notice,  and  may,  peiliaps,  suggest 
something.  Dr.  Kuerden,  in  his  description  of  Preston,  nearly  a  couple 
of  centuries  ago,  says,  "  There  is,  likewise,  below  the  Churchgate  bans 
another  public  footway  southward,  leading  towards  the  bridge  over  Bible 
into  London-road ;  and  this  passage  at  its  entrance  out  of  town  vras  called 
Cocker-hole.'*  If  we  by  this  are  to  understand  that  the  road  led  to  Cockfir 
Hall,  it  would  exactly  identify  Walton  with  the  word  Cocker.  This  footway 
most  probably  traversed  a  portion  of  the  Roman  road.  On  leaving  the 
town  it  was  joined  by  a  track  of  a  similar  character,  which  is  thus  described 
by  Euerden : — **  Another  remarkable  foot  passage  toward  Rible  Bridge  b 
through  the  churchyard  southward,  by  the  publiq  schoole  and  antieat 
place  called  Chappel  of  Avenam,  over  the  Swilbrook  southward,  by  west 
field  to  the  aforesaid  Bridge  of  Rible ;  and  this  passage  is  called  the 
Stoney  gate,  being  the  greatest  foot  tract  to  the  Bnrrough  of  Preston.** 

The  discoveiy  at  Walton  throws  valuable  light  upon  the  much  canvassed 
probability  of  Ribchester  having  been  a  "seaport,"  during  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain.      The  afiGLrmative  chiefly  rested  upon  a  vague 

*  Mr.  SibBon,  describing  the  road  from  Wuriogton  to  Lancaster,  saya,  "  it  ia  probable 
there  has  been  a  fortified  camp "  at  Walton,  **  to  protect  the  pass  of  the  Ribble."  He 
adds,  that  Walton  as  Val-tun,  or  fortified  town.  The  Rev.  John  Whitaker  aaya  Goal  ie 
the  British  word  for  rampart,  and  ie  formed  into  WuU,  Vol,  Bolt  and  Vol  or  AL"^ 
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tradition,  and  a  coi^ectnre  of  the  ever  daring  elder  Whitaker,  endorsed  bj 
the  historian  of  Whalley.  The  latter  learned  antiquarian  afterwards 
discovered  that  this  position  was  not  tenable,  and  honorably  acknowledged 
it.  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  however,  in  1 836,  pubhshed  a  singular  paragraph 
on  this  subject,  from  which  we  might  infer  that,  in  his  opinion,  Ribchester 
had  been  a  seaport  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  domination.  He  says : — "  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Preston  was  not  a  Eoman  station ;  but  that 
when,  by  the  gradual  recession  of  the  waters,  or  by  that  mighty  convulsion 
of  nature  which  threw  up  llie  huge  mass  of  Pendle,  and  deranged  the  whole 
system  of  plants  and  minerals  in  the  vale  of  the  Bibble,  to  a  great  extent  Rib- 
chester sunk  into  decay,  Preston  rose  upon  its  ruins  and  became  the  principal 
port  of  Lancashire."  He  further  adds,  in  a  note :— *"  No  Roman  remains 
hare  been  found  here  "  (Preston)  "  while  at  York,  Lancaster,  Ribchester, 
and  Manchester,  they  abound." 

Some  antiquaries  appear  to  expect  that  all  remains  ought  to  ''  come  into 
court "  at  their  bidding,  or,  thenceforth  "  hold  their  peace,"  in  order  that 
their  theories  may  be  freed  from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  being 
reconciled  with  facts  subsequently  discovered.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  veiy  remarkable  indeed,  if  such  remains  could  have  survived  the 
mighty  convulsion  alluded  to.  In  comparison  with  the  time  of  the  heaving 
up  of  the  "  huge  mass  of  Pendle,"  the  Roman  occupation  of  England  is 
but  a  thing  of  yesterday,  as  the  merest  tyro  in  Geology  at  the  present 
day  will  easily  understand.  Mr.  Baines  afterwards  altered  his  opinion 
and  contended  that  the  presence  of  the  red  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
disproved  the  assumption  of  the  elder  Whitaker.  The  Rev.  John  Clay, 
however,  in  his  lectures  on  the  Ribble,  strongly  maintained  that  Ribchester 
had  been  a  seaport,  and  that  llie  bed  of  the  river  had  been  i^vated  by  an 
earthquake,  since  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation. 

The  discovery  of  the  remains  in  the  centre  of  the  alluvial  deposit  between 
the  Ribble  and  the  Darwen,  opposite  the  ford  over  the  former,  furnishes 
better  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  valley  with  regard  to  tidal  action, 
than  a  thousand  speculations,  however  ingenious.  The  circumstance  that 
the  red  rock  crops  out  at  an  angle,  and  that  the  immense  depth  of  debris 
in  the  valley  is  stratified  horizontally,  is  satisfeu^tory  proof  that  the  latter 
has  been  deposited  since  the  elevation  of  the  former,  at  whatever  period 
that  event  occurred.     The  discovery  at  Walton  may  be  said  fairly  to  set 
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this  qaestioD  at  rest ;  for  if  the  tide  had»  at  the  time  alluided  to,  risen  six 
feet  higher,  or,  what  would  amount  to  precisely  the  same  thing,  had  the 
▼alley  of  the  lUbble  been  depressed  but  six  feet,  the  station  could  not  have 
existed.  Indeed,  it  must  haTe  required  then,  as  now,  to  be  well  embanked, 
to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  winter  floods,  providing  the  river 
current  and  the  tidal  flow  were  no  greater  than  at  the  present  time.  In 
all  human  probability  the  valley  of  the  Ribble  presents  nearly  the  same 
general  features  as  when  the  Roman  legions  left  the  country.  Its  super- 
ficial aspect  may  have  changed ;  the  alluvial  deposits  may  have  increased ; 
the  river  channel  may  have  become  "  sanded  up,*'  or  diverted ;  marshy 
swamps  may  have  been  converted  into  solid  earth ;  the  dense  oak  foresta 
which  once  crowned  its  banks,  may  have  fallen  before  the  axe  of  civilizBr 
tion ;  but  no  proof  has  yet  been  advanced  that  its  great  outlines  have 
changed  since  the  day  when  the  painted  Setantian  warriors  succumbed  to 
Eoman  discipline  and  Roman  valour,  and  resigned  their  stronghold  in  the 
midst  of  the  swamps  of  Walton,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  victorious  Agricola. 
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ON  THE  ETHNOLOGY  OF  SOUTH  BRITAIN  AT  THE  PERIOD  OF 
THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  ROMAN  GOVERNMENT  IN 

THE  ISLAND. 

By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 
(Rbad  Ibt  Mat,  1856.) 


Li  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Afisociation  in  this  town 
in  1854, 1  endeayoured  to  show  the  error  of  the  popular  notion  that  there 
was  anything  like  uniformity  of  race  in  the  population  of  this  island  when 
it  was  first  visited  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  more  than  probability  that 
it  contained  Teutonic  as  well  as  Celtic  blood.  Of  the  ultimate  fate  of  this 
population  we  are  left  in  great  uncertainty,  arising  not  only  from  the 
deficiency  of  direct  information  on  the  subject,  but  from  the  different 
applications  of  the  name  Britons  in  subsequent  times,  when  it  was  usually 
applied  to  the  Roman  population  of  the  island,  but  sometimes,  when  given 
to  a  people  independent  of  the  Roman  power,  to  the  Caledonians  of  the 
north,  who  alone  continued  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  the  conquerors.  I  am 
not  aware  that  in  any  instance  in  the  later  Roman  historians  the  name  of 
Britons  is  applied  to  the  remains  of  the  peoples  who  inhabited  our  island 
in  the  time  of  Csesar,  and  I  confess  that  I  have  serious  doubts  if  there 
existed  any  representatives  of  the  ancient  Britons  to  whom  that  name  could 
have  been  apphed,  unless  it  were  the  servile  class  which  was  attached  to 
the  soil,  and  which  held  no  place  in  the  poHtical  history  of  the  country, 
except  by  occasional  and  partial  insurrections  into  which  tflb  were  driven 
by  oppression  or  by  the  hope  of  plunder.  Under  the  government  of 
Agricola,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  a  policy  of  comparative  gentleness  and 
conciliation  was  adopted  towards  the  Britons,  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
abaadoned  under  his  successors,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  older  population  of  the  island  was  afterwards  treated  with  an  oppressive 
severity,  the  effect  of  which  during  four  centuries  may  easily  be  imagined. 
Among  the  numerous  Roman  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  of  a  date 
subsequent  to  the  first  century,  commemorative  of  individuals,  we  never 
find  the  name  of  a  Briton. 
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Britam,  as  a  Roman  province,  had  not  only  changed  its  population,  but 
the  forms  of  society  had  changed  entirelj.  We  may  form  a  notion  best 
and  most  correctly  of  the  mode  of  life  and  of  the  degree  of  civilization  of 
the  ancient  Britons  by  comparing  them  with  what  we  know  of  those  of  the 
wild  Irish  and  of  the  Celtic  highlanders  of  Scotland  in  the  middle  ages. 
Living  in  septs  or  clans,  each  collected  round  a  petty  chieftain  who  had  his 
residence  or  place  of  refuge  in  the  least  accessible  part  of  his  little  t^ritoiy, 
they  had  no  towns  properly  so  called,  and  no  tie  of  union,  except  the 
temporaiy  one  of  war,  or  a  nominal  dependence  on  some  poweiful  chieftain 
who  had  induced,  by  some  means,  a  certain  number  of  the  smaller  dans  to 
acknowledge  his  sovereignty.  Under  the  Romans,  on  the  contniry,  Britain 
consisted  politically  of  a  number  of  cities  or  towns,  each  possessing  its  own 
independent  municipal  government,  republican  in  form  and  principle  witfain 
themselves,  but  united  under  the  empire  through  the  fiscal  government  of 
the  province,  to  which  they  were  tributary.  Each  of  these  cities,  inhabited 
by  foreigners  to  the  island,  was  expected  to  defend  itself  if  attacked,  while 
three  legions  and  nxunerous  bodies  of  auxiliaries  protected  the  province 
from  hostilities  from  without,  and  held  it  internally  in  obedience  to  the 
imperial  government.  The  country  was  unimportant^  and  the  towns  were 
everything. 

It  is  not  my  object  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  the  political  constitution 
of  the  cities  and  towns  in  Britain,  but  to  speak  of  them  merely  ethnc^ogi- 
cally.  In  this  particular  case,  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  destroying  the 
wrong  impression  made  by  the  terms  which  are  necessarily  employed  in 
history.  If  we  caU  the  people  Romans,  the  term  is  correct  politically,  but 
incorrect  ethnologically ;  and  if  we  call  them  Britons,  the  name  is  incorrect 
both  politicaUv  and  ethnologically,  and  correct  only  geographically.  The 
population  olVritain  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  was  neither  Roman  nor  British,  but  an  extraordinary  mixture 
of  all  the  different  races  who  had  been  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Rome.  We 
have  several  classes  of  independent  evidence  on  this  point.  First,  that 
important  record,  the  Notitia  Imperii,  compiled  at  the  very  close  of  the 
Roman  period,  gives  us  the  titles  and  countiy  of  the  different  garrisons  of 
the  more  important  posts  in  the  province  at  that  time.  We  learn  there 
that  Frisians  held  the  town  or  station  of  Vindobala  on  Hadrian's  wall,  and 
that  Stablesians,  believed  to  be  a  people  from  Germany,  were  stationed  at 
Garriannonum  in  Suffolk.     There  were  Tungrians  at  Dubne,  or  Dover, 
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and  at  Borcovicus  and  Pethana  on  the  wall ;  Lingones  at  Segedunum  and 
Ck>ngavata  on  the  wall ;  Nervii  at  Dictis  in  Westmorland,  and  at  Alionis ; 
Betasians  at  Regulbium ;  and  Batavians  at  Procolitia ;  all  from  Belgimn. 
We  farther  find  Grauls  at  the  Portus  Lemanis  in  Kent,  at  Yindolana  in 
Northumberland,  and  at  Glannibanta ;  different  peoples  from  Spain  and 
Portogal  at  Anderida  in  Sussex,  at  MagsB  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Conderciun, 
Cilumum,  ^sica,  and  Axelodunum ;  Moors  at  Abellaba  in  the  North,  and 
another  supposed  African  tribe  at  Arbeia  in  Westmoreland ;  Thracians  at 
Grabrosentis  on  the  wall ;  Dacians  at  Amboglanna ;  Dalmatians  at  Magna 
on  the  wall,  at  Branodunum  in  Norfolk,  and  at  Pnesidium  in  Lincolnshire ; 
Fortensians,  from.  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  at  Othona  in  Essex  ;  Crispians,  from 
Pannonia,  at  Danum  in  Yorkshire ;  Solenses,  from  Cilicia,  at  Maglone. 

Secondly,  many  inscriptions  found  on  Roman  sites  in  this  island,  confirm 
the  statements  of  the  Notitia,  and  add  names  of  other  foreign  races  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Roman  Britain.  Thus  we  find,  frx)m  these  inscriptions, 
Lingones  frx)m  Belgium,  Gauls,  and  Dacians,  in  different  parts  of  Cumber- 
land ;  a  people  called  Cavetii  at  Old  Penrith ;  Spaniards,  Dalmatians,  and 
Betasians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ellenborough  ;  Germans  at  Brougham; 
Tungrians,  Gauls,  Spaniards,  Thracians,  Hamii  (from  the  Elbe),  Nervii, 
Belgians  named  Cugemi,  and  Germans,  in  different  stations  in  Scotland ; 
Vangiones,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  at  Risingham  in  Northumberland ; 
Varduli,  from  Spain,  at  Riechester  and  Lanchester ;  Thracians  at  Bowes 
in  Yorkshire ;  Sarmatians  at  Ribchester  in  Lancashire ;  Frisians  at  Man- 
chester ;  Thracians,  again,  at  Wroxeter  in  Shropshire ;  and  Thracians  and 
Indians  at  Cirencester.  We  further  learn  fix)m  sepulchral  inscriptions  that 
one  Dannicus,  who  belonged  to  the  Indian  cavaliy  stationed  at  Cirencester, 
was  a  citizen  of  Rauricum  in  Switzerland ;  that  Sextus  Yal^diis  Genialis, 
of  the  Thracian  cavalry  at  the  same  town,  was  a  Frisian  ;  tU^Pitus  Domi- 
tius  Heron,  prefect  of  the  second  cohort  of  Gauls  at  Old  Penrith  in  Cum- 
berland, was  a  native  of  Nicomedia  of  Bithynia  in  Asia  Minor;  that 
Grispinus  Aemilius,  prefect  of  the  Ala  Augusta  at  Old  Carlisle,  came  from 
Tasdrus  in  Africa ;  that  Publius  Mhm,  another  prefect  of  the  same  Ala, 
was  a  native  of  Mursa  in  Lower  Pannonia ;  that  Marcus  Censorius,  prefect 
of  the  cohort  of  Spaniards  at  Ellenborough,  came  from  Nimes  in  Gaul ; 
that  an  officer  at  York  named  Lucius  Duccius  was  a  native  of  Vienna  in 
Gaul ;  that  Flavins  Longus,  tribune  of  the  twentieth  legion  at  Chester, 
was  a  native  of  Samosata  in  Syria ;  that  Nominius  Sacer,  an  individual 
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buried  at  Lincoln,  was  of  the  city  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul ;  that  Oaias 
Valerius,  standard-bearer  of  the  second  legion  at  Caerleon,  was  a  natiye  of 
Lugdunum  in  Gaul ;  that  Julius  Yitalis,  an  officer  of  the  twentieth  legion, 
buried  at  Bath,  was  a  Belgian ;  that  Gains  Murrius,  of  the  second  l^on, 
also  buried  at  Bath,  was  a  native  of  Forum  Julii  in  Gaul ;  that  Caius  Cor- 
nehus  Peregrinus,  the  tribune  of  a  cohort  at  Maryport  in  Gumberland,  was 
a  native  of  Mauritania ;  that  Gomelius  Victor,  a  soldier  of  the  Gaols  of 
Vindolana,  was  a  citizen  of  Pannonia ;  and  that  others  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions  were  Greeks.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  information 
we  thus  obtain  is  veiy  partial,  and  that  we  might  perhaps  have  found  many 
other  varieties  of  race  in  other  places  in  this  island,  if  they  had  found  a 
place  in  the  Notitia,  or  if  any  inscriptions  had  remained;  Other  evidence, 
of  a  different  kind  but  to  the  same  purpose,  such  as  inscriptions  on  pot- 
tery, &c.,  are  also  found.  On  a  circular  plate  of  earthenware  found  at 
Colchester  we  have  roughly  scratched  the  cartouche  of  the  name  of  an 
Egyptian  king,  which  would  seem  to  show  the  presence  there  of  Egyptians, 
and  of  an  Egyptian  who  was  acquainted  with  hieroglyphics. 

The  inscriptions,  which  are  generally  of  much  earlier  dates  than  the 
Notitia,  in  combination  with  this  record,  prove  that  the  same  troops  re- 
mained in  each  locality  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Roman  occupation, 
in  fact  that  they  were  all  virtually  so  many  Httle  militaiy  colonies.  They 
show  also  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  at  first,  these  different 
troops  were  not  always  recruited  from  the  countries  whence  they  were 
derived.  It  will  be  remarked  in  the  list  given  in  the  Notitia,  that  the 
Germans  and  Belgians  together  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  others, 
and  many  circumstances  lead  us  to  beUeve  that  even  the  troops,  or  colonies, 
which  were  named  after  other  and  more  distant  countries  were  in  later 
times  recrdMM  chiefly  from  the  Teutonic  tribes,  which  presented  the 
readiest  nuiOTy  of  soldiers  in  the  declining  age  of  the  Roman  empire. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  state  that  the  '*  Roman"  population  of  Britain 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  very  different  race,  among  which  there  was  pro- 
bably but  little  pure  Roman  blood  and  no  British  blood.  This  populadoo 
was  distributed  in  cities  and  towns  with  independent  municipal  govern- 
ments,  and  most  of  the  great  landholders  in  the  island  were  no  doobt 
leading  citizens  in  these  towns.  They  were  bound  together  by  a  common 
language,  that  of  Rome,  and  by  the  adoption  of  Ronuin  manners,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  feeling  of  a  new  nationality.    Indeed  we  cannot 
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give  a  better  notion  of  what  they  were  than  by  comparing  them  with  the 
British  settlements  in  America,  while  these  remained  dependent  upon  the 
mother  country,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  variety  of  race  was  much  greater 
in  the  one  case  (that  of  Eoman  Britain)  than  in  the  other.  Even  the 
Roman  legions,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  island  in  subjection, 
exhibited  in  later  times  the  same  diversity  of  race,  and  we  find  them 
actually  making  common  cause  with  the  towns,  in  their  rebellions  against 
the  superior  government. 

One  of  the  great  vices  of  the  Roman  rule  was  the  oppressive  taxation  of 
the  provinces,  which  led  not  only  to  general  rebellions  of  all  the  towns 
united,  but  apparently  to  frequent  cases  of  resistance  to  the  imperial 
authority  by  single  towns,  or  by  two  or  three  towns  in  confederacy ;  and  in 
snch  cases  the  rebels  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  German  and  Northern 
pirates,  and  even  called  in  the  aid  of  the  still  wilder  peoples  of  Caledonia. 
There  was  moreover  hostility  between  different  towns,  arising  sometimes 
from  difference  of  race  and  partly  from  commercial  or  other  rivaliy,  which 
doubtless  contributed  no  little  to  the  turbulence  of  this  distant  province. 
In  G^ul,  the  histoiy  of  which  is  much  better  known,  we  trace  more  plainly 
these  rivalries  of  the  towns,  and  see  how  they  sometimes  degenerated  into 
deadly  hatred.  In  Britain,  unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  the  very  limited 
information  which  remains,  we  can  only  trace  its  existence  by  implication. 
Thus,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  island  province 
was  delivered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Picts,  Scots  and  Saxons,  by  the 
imperial  general  Theodosias,  the  way  in  which  the  historian  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  speaks  of  the  event  is  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds 
that  the  joint  invasion  had  been  encouraged,  if  not  prompted,  by  the  rebel- 
lious towns,  and  that  the  primary  cause  of  their  rising  was^|^inattention 
of  the  emperor  Valentinian  to  their  complaints  of  oppi^^e  taxation. 
A  few  years  later,  in  388,  the  islanders  entered  into  a  still  more  formidable 
rebeUion,  and  proclaimed  Maximus  emperor,  who  carried  the  troops  of 
Britain  over  to  the  Rhine,  where  he  was  immediately  joined  by  thoGer- 
mans.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  we  again  find  the  cities  of 
Britain  revolting,  when  they  conferred  the  title  of  emperor  on  a  man 
named  Marcus,  whom  they  slew  in  407,  and  chose  in  his  place  a  person 
named  Gratian,  who  is  distinctly  stated  by  the  historian  to  have  been  a 
tnunie^,  or  burgher  of  one  of  the  towns,  of  Britain.  They  let  him  reign 
four  months,  and  then  put  him  to  death,  and  chose  another  man,  named 
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Constautiiie,  to  be  emperor.  This  man,  possessed  of  more  vigour  and 
talent  than  his  two  unfortunate  predecessors,  imitated  the  example  of 
Uaximus,  and,  crossing  over  to  the  continent,  found  there  sufficient  sym- 
pathy to  enable  him  to  usurp  for  a  time  the  empire  in  the  West.  After 
this  usurper's  departure  from  the  island  with,  no  doubt,  great  part  of  the 
legionary  troops,  the  towns  in  Britain  governed  themselves,  and  protected 
the  province  so  effectually,  that  they  drove  away  the  Saxons,  who  had  seized 
upon  the  occasion  to  invade  it ;  and  when  the  usurpation  of  Constantine 
was  suppressed,  the  cities  of  Britain  retained  their  independence.  Very 
soon  after  this,  in  the  year  410,  the  emperor  Honorius  addressed  letters  to 
the  cities  of  Britain,  telhng  them  to  do  what  in  fact  they  were  already 
doing, — to  provide  for  their  own  safety ;  and  he  thus  acknowledged  their 
independence. 

The  Roman  population  of  Britain  appears  to  have  been,  when  united, 
capable  of  doing  all  that  the  letters  of  Honorius  recommended  to  it,  and  the 
province  does  not  appear  to  have  been  weakened  by  being  cut  off  from  the  em- 
pire, or  to  have  been  immediately  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  external  enemies. 
But  tradition  confirms  what  appears  to  be  implied  by  history,  that  the 
towns  of  Britain  soon  became  involved  in  domestic  dissensions  and  civil 
wars.  We  are  assured  by  the  later  Roman  writers  that  the  officers  and 
leading  men  in  the  towns  in  Britain  were  remarkable  for  their  ambition 
and  love  of  intrigue ;  they  had  now  the  liberty  as  well  as  the  inclination 
to  act,  and  we  can  easily  see,  through  the  obscurity  of  history  at  that  time, 
confederacies  and  counter- confederacies  among  the  towns,  in  which  the  old 
commercial  rivalries  as  well  as  ambition  would  play  a  part,  and  which  led 
to  civil  wars  and  confusion ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  external  enemies,  as 
well  Jute8^|d  Saxons,  and  Angles,  as  Picts,  and  Scots,  and  Irish,  and 
others,  we^Pduced  by  the  prospect  of  plunder  or  by  the  invitations  of 
the  contending  parties  to  rush  into  the  province. 

The  Roman  towns  were  still  strong,  although  they  had  lost  the  unity 
which  made  the  strength  of  the  island,  and  it  took  years  to  rednce  them 
all  under  the  power  of  the  Teutonic  invaders,  who  thus  established  themselves 
gradually.  The  brief  stoiy  of  the  Saxon  invasion  told  in  the  Saxon  records  is 
that  of  the  successive  reduction,  sometimes  at  rather  distant  periods,  of  the 
Roman  towns  to  their  obedience.  The  Teutonic  settlers  were  a  race  who, 
like  the  ancient  Britons,  were  not  accustomed  to  bve  in  towns,  and  were  in 
fact  projudioed  against  them,  and  wherever  they  took  one  by  storm  or 
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entered  it  unconditionally,  they  plundered  and  destroyed  it.  But  the  larger 
fortified  towns  were  not  easily  taken,  and  the  greater  number,  after  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  at  resistance  in  the  field,  appear  to  have  yielded  upon  composi- 
tion. The  ambition  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  conquering  race,  who  soon 
became  emulous  of  Roman  civilization,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  flattered 
at  possessii^  towns  where  the  articles  of  Boman  ostentation  and  luxtuy  were 
manufactured,  and  when  they  aspired  to  form  kingdoms,  the  prospect  of 
an  annual  revenue  in  the  shape  of  tribute  would  restrain  the  otherwise 
natural  eagerness  for  present  plunder.  Antiquarian  discovery  is  continually 
confirming  what  many  circumstances  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that,  while 
the  whole  land  without  was  distributed  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquerors, 
the  original  Roman  population  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  formed  at 
first  from  various  races,  but  afterwards  recruited  chiefly  from  Germany  and 
Graol,  remained  in  the  towns,  coexistent  with  the  new  Anglo-Saxon  lords 
of  the  soil,  and  still  retaining  their  municipal  forms  and  institutions  and 
their  Roman  manners,  untQ  these  became  gradually  more  and  more  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  the  Saxons,  a  change  which  would  be  facilitated  by  the 
prevalence  of  Teutonic  blood  in  the  towns  themselves.  The  natural 
antagonism  which  must  have  remained  between  the  townsmen  and  the 
conqnerors  continued  to  exist  through  the  middle  ages,  and  has  even 
reached  our  own  times  in  a  certain  sort  of  rivalry  between  town  and 
country.  I  need  only  add,  that  to  this  preservation  of  the  towns,  we  owe 
our  municipal  corporations  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  conclusions  I  would  draw  from  these  considerations  are,  that  at  the 
close  of  what  is  called  the  Roman  period  of  the  history  of  Britain,  the 
remains  of  the  original  Celtic  population  were  very  small,  and  perhaps  con- 
sisted chiefly  or  entirely  of  the  peasantzy  who  cultivated  th^|H|d  as  serfs. 
Further,  that  the  ''  Britons  "  who  struggled  against  the  in^Kns  of  the 
PictB  and  Scots  and  Saxons  were  a  mixture  of  races  foreign  to  the  island, 
and  lived  congregated  in  towns,  and  that  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  last 
obtained  the  ascendancy,  the  remains  of  this  population  continued  to  exist 
among  them,  and  became  part  of  the  Saxon  States,  while  the  peasantry 
probably  continued  to  exist  in  the  same  servile  condition  as  before.  In  fact, 
that  the  popular  story  that  the  people  who  resisted  the  Saxons  was  the 
ancient  Celtic  population  of  the  island,  and  that  it  retired  before  the  con- 
qnerors until  it  found  a  last  refuge  in  Wales,  is  a  mere  fiction.  It  may  be 
added  that  these  conclusions  are  in  perfpct  (onfomiity  with  what  is  known 
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to  have  taken  place  in  other  countries  similarly  Bituated.  If  we  cast  our 
eyes  over  a  map  of  Saxon  England  during  the  sixth  or  seventh  centoiy. 
we  shall  see  that  the  only  towns  of  any  importance  then  existing  were 
actually  the  great  Eoman  municipal  settlements.  To  mention  hat  a  few, 
we  have,  first,  the  chief  town  in  the  island,  London  ;  to  the  South-^ast  of 
it,  Canterhury  and  Rochester,  with  the  old  Roman  port  towns ;  to  the 
North-east  and  North,  Colchester,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Doncastcr,  York, 
Carlisle,  with  one  or  two  towns  in  Lancashire ;  and  Chester.  Westward 
and  Southward  of  London,  we  find  the  important  towns  of  Chicliester, 
Winchester,  Old  Sarum,  Dorchester,  Exeter,  Bath,  Cirencester  and  Glou- 
cester. Between  the  historical  notices  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  and  the 
known  continued  existence  of  lliese  towns,  we  can  trace  the  advance  of  the 
Saxons  from  town  to  town,  as  each  submitted  itself  to  their  supremacy. 

I  cannot  resist  the  occasion,  while  on  this  subject,  of  pointing  out  a 
circumstance  connected  with  it,  which  has,  I  think,  a  meaning  that  has  not 
yet  been  discovered.  As  we  trace  the  advance  of  the  three  great  divisions 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  their  progress  of  conquest  and  settlement,  and 
examine  the  Roman  sites  over  which  they  passed,  we  perceive  the  smaller 
towns  and  the  countiy  ravaged  and  destroyed,  while,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  larger  towns  saved  themselves  from  destruction.  Now  if  we  look  into 
Wales,  which  was  certainly  as  completely  subjected  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment as  any  other  part  of  the  island,  and  which  we  find  covered  with 
Roman  towns,  roads,  and  settlements,  which  reached  even  into  the 
wilds  of  Snowdon,  the  same  scene  of  devastation  presents  itself — even 
to  a  greater  degree,  for  while  we  find  Roman  towns  scattered  over 
Saxon  England,  we  do  not  find  that  a  single  town  to  the  West  of  the 
Severn  e^H^d  destruction.  The  strong  town  of  Deva,  or  Chester,  held 
its  grouncMRhe  North,  and  Gleirem,  or  Gloucester,  survived,  and  a  Roman 
town  on  the  site  of  Worcester,  may  also  have  been  preserved,  but  the  line 
of  strong  towns  between  Gloucester  and  Chester — Arioonium,  Magna, 
Bravinium,  Uriconium — a  number  of  important  towns  in  South  Wales, 
with  Isca,  or  Caerleon,  the  station  of  the  second  legion — and  other  no  less 
important  towns  on  the  Western  and  Northern  coasts  and  in  the  interior, — 
all  these  are  found  to  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  As  this  destruction 
was  certainly  not  the  work  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  although  it  must  have 
taken  place  during  the  period  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  to  whom  nmy  we 
ascribe  it  ?    If,  according  to  the  common  story,  the  "Ancient  Britons." 
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withdrawing  from  before  the  Saxons,  bad  made  their  last  stand  in  Wales, 
and  found  there  a  place  of  safety,  it  seems  absiud  to  suppose  that  tbej 
would  have  destroyed  the  towns  and  country  which  were  to  have  been  their 
protection.     In  fiEict  I  think  that  the  circumstance  I  have  just  mentioned 
is  sufficient  in  itself  to  contradict  the  old  story,  and  that  it  seems  to  imply 
that,  contemporary  with  the  invasions  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  and  the 
irruptions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  the  North,  Wales  itself  was  visited  by 
a  similar  and  even  more  fatal  invasion.    If  we  further  compare  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  cases,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  led  very  strongly  to 
the  supposition  that  the  Welsh  may  be  settlers  on  the  ruin  of  the  Roman 
province  on  their  side  of  the  island,  just  as  the  Saxons  and  Angles  were 
in  England,  and  the  Northern  invaders  in  the  districtB  of  the  south  of 
Scotland.     I  know  that  many  will  be  startled  at  so  bold  a  theory,  but  I 
would  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  merely  offer  it  as  a  suggestion 
arising  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  and  as  deserving  a  fair  and  careful  examination.     It  may  be  asked, 
if  the  Welsh  are  not  ethnologically  what  they  are  commonly  represented 
to  be,  who  are  they,  and  whence  did  they  come  ?    Our  total  ignorance  of 
the  histoiy  of  the  period  to  which  this  question  refers,  as  far  as  regards 
them,  renders  it  impossible  to  give  any  certain  answer  to  it,  but  we  might 
naturally  turn  our  eyes  towards  Britany  (Armorica),  a  country  which  in 
consequence  of  its  physical  character  and  condition,  and  from  other  causes, 
was  never  completely  Bomanised ;  in  which,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  there  was  apparently  a  tendency  if  not  a  necessity  to  emigrate ; 
and  the  Celtic  population  of  which,  holding  fiercely  to  their  old  nationality, 
were  also,  from  that  same  position,  accustomed  to  navigation,  which  was 
then  equivalent  to  piracy.     They  might,  likely  enough  join  ij^ie  scramble 
for  the  plunder  of  Britain.     It  is  unfortunate  for  the  cleaflg  up  of  this 
question,  that  much  of  what  is  considered  as  the  history  of  Britany,  during 
this  period,  consists  of  mere  modem  interpretations  of  late  legends.     At 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Armoricans  had  recovered  their 
independence,  resumed  their  ancient  barbarism,  which  indeed  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  abandoned, 'and  formed  a  sort  of  republic  of 
chiefs  of  clans.     We  can,  however,  perceive  by  the  slight  notices  of  the 
authentic  chroniclers,  that  the  Armoricans,  become  independent,  joined  in 
the  general  spirit  of  aggression  which  xu-ged  the  barbarians  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Graul,  and  that  subsequently,  when  Aetius  directed 
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the  Roman  arms  in  Gaul,  and  just  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion  of 
Britain,  tlie  Armoricans  themselves  were  closely  pressed  and  partially 
subdued,  and  placed  indeed  exactly  in  that  condition  in  which  emigration 
would  have  attractions  for  its  ambitious  and  turbulent  chiefs.  Biitain 
alone  offered  any  field  for  their  activity.  Moreover,  we  suddenly  discover 
at  this  time  a  more  intimate  connection  between  Armorica  and  that  island. 

We  can  understand,  if  this  were  the  case,  why  a  people  who  bad 
far  less  intelligence  for  the  application  of  the  advantages  of  civi- 
lization than  the  Saxons,  destroyed  all  that  remained  of  it,  and  as 
settlers,  took  to  their  own  wilder  way  of  li^dng.  I  confess  that  there 
are  some  difficulties  in  the  wav  of  this  solution  of  a  very  difficult 
question  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  the  true  one. 
it  would  clear  away  other  difficulties  which  are  still  more  embarrassing. 
People  speak  of  the  so  close  resemblance  between  the  languages  of  Britany 
and  Wales,  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  it  stated  by  men  who  are  understood 
to  have  known  both  languages  well,  that  a  Breton  of  the  present  day  might 
hold  conversation  with  a  Welshman.  Philologists  know  that  such  a  close 
similarity  as  this  is  hardly  within  the  range  of  possibility,  after  the  natural 
changes  which  all  languages  undergo  in  so  great  a  length  of  time ; — ^if  Welsh 
were  historically  the  representation  of  a  language  spoken  in  Britain  in  the 
time  of  Cesar,  and  Breton  the  similar  representation  of  the  language 
of  ancient  Gaul.  Whereas,  if  we  could  suppose  that  Welsh  was  Breton, 
separated  from  it  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  period,  and  therefore  not 
having  experienced  the  long  intervening  influence  of  Roman  civiliation, 
the  close  similarity  of  the  two  languages  is  much  more  easily  understood. 
Moreover,  I  have  always  felt  convinced  that  the  mediaeval  legends  of  Wales 
were  essentii^  Breton,  and  that  all  the  romance  literature  to  which  tfaey 
gave  rise  waWerived  from  Armorica,  and  at  the  same  time  felt  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  a  certain  degree  of  relationship  which  they  seemed  to  have 
with  the  minds  and  sentiments  of  the  Welsh  themselves,  a  difficulty  which 
would  disappear  at  once  before  such  an  explanation.  The  legends  con- 
nected with  the  romance-cycle  of  king  Arthur  have  always  appeared  to  me 
to  represent  the  mythic  genealogy  of  the  Celtic  race  as  preserved  in 
Armorica,  and  all  our  authentic  information  on  the  subject  represents  it  as 
being  introduced  from  thence  into  our  island  in  the  twelfth  centmr.  We 
must  not  forgot  that  the  Histona  Biitonum  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was 
avowedly  founded  upon  a  Rrrton  in;iiiuj?rript.     Again,  we  know  from  what 
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is  observed  in  other  oountries,  where  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
early  social  progress,  how  soon  a  race  in  its  emigration  attaches  to  its  new 
home  the  legends  and  traditions  which  really  belong  to  the  country  it 
has  left.  These,  combined  afterwards  vnth  a  few  traditions  of  a  more 
historical  character,  form  what  is  usiiallv  called  the  fabulous  or  heroic 
period  of  a  nation  s  histoiy. 

However,  the  present  is  not  the  occasion  for  entering  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject,  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  the  suggestion  which 
appears  to  me  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  I  will  only  add  that  a 
friend,  who  is  profoundly  versed  in  that  part  of  the  subject,  has  remarked 
to  me,  since  this  paper  was  first  read,  that  he  has  always  considered  that 
a  class  of  inscriptions  found  in  Wales,  and  belonging  apparently  to  the 
period  subsequent  to  that  of  the  Roman  occupation,  which  resemble  nothing 
of  the  sort  found  in  other  parts  of  England,  present  an  analogy  with  the 
inscriptions  of  the  same  kind  found  in  Britany,  and  with  those  only. 

My  object  on  the  present  occasion  is  more  especially  to  enforce  as 
strongly  as  I  can,  upon  ethnologists,  the  necessity  of  paying  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  historical  materials  of  their  science.  That  branch  of  it  which  may 
be  conveniently  and  properly  termed  craniography,  is  at  the  present  time 
making  great  advances,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  branch  which  requires 
to  be  treated  with  extreme  caution.  Of  course  we  must  find  our  crania  in 
the  graves,  or,  as  they  are  in  our  island  usually  called,  the  "barrows,"  of  the 
races  which  are  under  our  consideration.  When  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
well-known  burial  places  of  particular  races,  the  subject  is  clear  and  simple; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  especially  in  Britain.  1  have  endeavoured 
now  to  make  clear  to  you,  the  extreme  diversity  of  race  which  existed  in 
this  island  under  the  Romans  ;  and,  in  a  paper  which  I  wrote  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  for  another  purpose,  I  gave^  reasons  for 
believing  that  there  was  far  from  uniformity  of  race  before  the  Romans 
placed  their  feet  on  our  soil.  Nevertheless,  if  we  could  place  our  hands 
on  barrows  or  graves  in  this  country,  and  say  with  certainty  that  these 
belonged  to  the  ante-Roman  period,  we  might  still  classify  them  according 
to  their  districts,  and  probably  derive  from  the  examination  of  them  certain 
ethnological  facts.  But  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  has  yet  been  found  a  grave  in  the  island  to  the  south  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  which  you  can  venture  absolutely  to  declare  to  have 
been  older  than  the  Roman  period,  or  even  to  be  ihxi  of  a  Telt.    It  is  true 
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that  there  are  one  or  two  localities,  such  as  the  downs  of  Wiltshire,  in 
which  probabUUy  is  in  favour  of  the  interments  being  Celtic,  but  this  is  still 
far  from  certain,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  found  a  system  upon  it  My 
own  impression  is,  that  we  shall  arrive  at  no  important  ethnological  results 
from  the  mere  examination  of  the  skulls  found  in  England  in  interments 
older  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  period ;  owing  to  the  variety  of  races  who  had  lived 
in  the  island  contemporaneously  or  at  different  periods,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  identifying  the  particular  race  to  which  any  one  interment  belonged. 
With  regard  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
represent  known  races,  and  divisions  of^  those  races,  and  we  can  enter  upon 
the  investigation  of  them  with  certainty  as  to  the  foundation  on  which  we 
build,  and  therefore  with  tolerable  certainty  as  to  the  results.  To  these, 
therefore,  as  they  may  be  rendered  available  to  science  in  the  course  of 
future  excavations,  I  would  especially  invite  the  attention  of  the  cranio- 
grapher,  in  the  certainty  that  his  labours  will  not  be  altogether  thrown 
away.  The  opportunity  of  observation  has  already  been  lost  in  too  many 
cases,  but  I  believe  that  I  can  safely  promise,  that  within  a  short  period, 
new  and  favourable  opportunities  will  occur,  and  I  feel  confident  that  they 
will  not  again  be  neglected.  I  trust  that,  now  that  the  importance  of  such 
collections  is  becoming  more  generally  known,  many  Saxon  cemeteries  from 
different  parts  of  the  island  will  pour  in  their  contributions  to  our  ethno- 
logical museums ;  while  I  would  with  equal  care  collect  and  examine  the 
skulls  from  buriab  which  are  not  Saxon,  specifying  their  locality  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  found,  without  calling  them  Celtic, 
or  Eoman,  or  by  any  other  name,  unless  its  appropriateness  be  very  clearly 
ascertained. 
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ON  THE  LEPIDOPTEROUS  INSECTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 

AROUND  LIVERPOOL. 

By  Charles  Stuart  Oregson, 

(BbAD  2l8T  FSBSUABT,*    1856.) 


In  preparing  this  list,  I  have  arranged  the  species  in  the  position  in 
which  they  would  stand,  in  the  great  world  of  Lepidoptera.  All  who 
have  gone  before  me  have  prepared  their  local  lists  as  if  there  were 
not  any  other  coantries  where  Lepidoptera  abound.  This  will  ex- 
plain the  seeming  irregularity  of  passing  from  Group  "  one"  to  "  three" 
or  "five"  in  a  Genus,  or  of  commencing  a  Family  or  G^nus  at  "  two," 
••four"  or  ''six." 

Part  I  contains  the  Diurnal  Lepidoptera. 

Part  II  the  Sphingidsd  and  Bombycidee. 

Part  III  (previously  printed)  the  true  Noctuidee,  and 

Part  IV  the  Pyralid©. 

I  propose  that  Part  V  shall  include  the  whole  of  the  Geometridae. 

Part  VI,  the  TortricidsB,  and 

Part  VII,  the  Crambidse  and  Tineidse. 


OMrrxED  FROM  Pabt  III,  Section  4. 

Geniu  Miana,  St 
M.  erratricula,  Hb. — Plentiful  on  flowers  on  the  coast  at  dusk.     July  and 
August. 

Genia  Mania,  Tr. 

Group  2. 
M,  maura,  lin. — Plentiful  on  sugar  in  August.     Hale  and  Croxteth. 


The  fonner  portion  of  this  pnper  is  printed  ;  Transactions  Tolumn  \ii.  pp.  237-264. 
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PART    I. 

IXSECTA. 

Older  Lepiboptkba. 

Section  I.     Rhapaijoceba.  Bdy. 

Paptuonida. 

FaSOLT   2.      PlEBID^. 

Gmus  PiEBis,  Bdv. 

P.  Brasdta^  lin. — Abandant  about  Oaidens.  Larva  on  Cabbages,  partica- 
larij  in  September  and  October. 

P.  BajKEj  lin. — ^In  profosion  aboat  gardens  in  sonuuer. 

P.  Aopi,  Lin. — ^PlentiM  at  Linacre  and  Garsbon. 

Genui  Anthocbabis,  Bdv. 

A.  Cardammm,  Lin. — Abundant  from  Allerton  to  Hale,  and  plentifol  in 
the  district  between  Croebj,  Sefton,  and  Lydiate ;  a  few  may  be  mol 
with  in  the  swampy  parts  of  Wiiral,  on  the  wing.     AprO  and  May. 

Genvs  Leucophasta,  Steph. 

L.  Sinapis,  Lin. — ^In  a  rough  plantation  between  Hooton  Station  and 
Mollington.     May. 

Crenus  GoNBFTEBTx.  Loach. 

Ehodoceba,  Bdy. 

G,  Bhamni,  Lin.^Mr.  Nixon  took  it  at  Hale  in  April.  I  took  it  at 
Simonswood  in  the  end  of  July. 

Genus  Couas,  Bdv. 

C,  EduMLy  Lin. — I  have  seen  three  specimens  captured  within  this  district ; 
—one  by  T.  Dean,  in  Pigue  Lane  ;  one  by  Mr.  Cauty,  at  New 
Brighton ;  and  one  by  a  non-collector,  at  Saughall  Massey.  August 
and  September. 

Family  3.    Lyc£nid£. 

Genm  Thecla,  Fab. 

T.  Quereiu,  Fab. — I  have  taken  this  species  in  a  piece  of  rough  ground 
beyond  Eastham.  The  Chester  railway  crosses  this  fine  collecting 
ground.    End  of  July  and  August. 

T.  RuHj  Fab. — Jackson's  Wood,  Haigreave  Hall,  and  Sutton,  Hale  and 
Lydiate.     Local.    May. 

Genus  Chrtsophanus,  Hub. 

LYCiEN.E,    Och.      POLTOMMATUS.    Bdv. 

C.  Phlceas,  Bdv. — Generally  distributed,  the  finest  specimens  between 
Bootle  and  Walton,  in  August. 
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Genus  Polyomm:a.tus,  Steph. 
Ltc^na,  Bdv. 

P.  ArgioluSt  Bdv. — Taken  around  Eastham  and  Hooton,  bjT.  Harris,  Esq., 
and  at  Hale,  by  Mr.  Nixon.     May. 

P.  AlsuSy  Fab.— Two  specimens  by  myself,  at  Neston.  Several  between 
Eainhill  and  Ditton.     Early  in  June. 

P.  JEgon^  Bork. — Plentiful  on  dry  heaths,  particularly  on  Bidston  Hill 
in  July. 

P.  Alsxia,  Fab. — In  profusion  on  the  sand  hills  and  on  the  railway  banks 
at  Olive  Moimt. 

Family  4.     Erycinid^. 

Gentu  Nemuobius,  Steph. 

N.  Loicina,  Steph. — I  have  taken  a  few  specimens  of  this  species  at  the 
place  at  which  I  got  Thecla  Quercus.     End  of  May. 

Faicely  6.    Nymphalid£,  Swa. 

Genua  Abqynnis,  Och. 

A.  Aglcda^  Och. — ^Plentiful  a  few  years  ago  at  New  Brighton  ;  a  few  speci- 
mens may  still  be  seen  at  this  side  of  the  Red  Noses ;  not  scarce  from 
Little  Brighton  to  Hightown,  on  the  Lancashire  coast,  in  July. 

A.  EuphrosynCy  Och. — Not  scarce  in  the  rough  woods  beyond  Bromborough. 
May. 

Genus  Melit^a,  Fab. 

Af .  Artemis,  Fab. — Plentiful  from  Maghull  to  Lydiate,  particularly  on  the 
canal  bank.     May. 

Genus  Vanessa,  Fab. 

F.  Carduiy  Fab.^Plentiful  where  its  food  abounds;  its  larva  may  be 
detected  upon  the  thistles  by  the  discolouration  of  the  lower  leaves. 
Fhes  in  Spring  and  August. 

F.  Atalanta,  Fab. — Plentiful  where  nettles  grow.     September. 

F.  /o.»  Linn. — Abundant,  larves  gregarious  on  nettles.  Spring,  July,  and 
August. 

F.  Urtiea,  Linn. — Larvae  in  profusion  on  nettles. 

F.  C  dUbwn,  Fab. — Hooton,  Hale,  Woolton,  not  plentiful ;  one  in  my 
garden  September  IS,  1854. 

Family  9.     Satyrid-e. 

Genus  Satybus,  Bdv. 
S*  Semi  Isy  Linn. — ^Abundant  on  waste  lands  in  July  and  August. 
j^.  Janirat  Och. — Common  in  pastures.    June. 
S.  Tithontts,  Linn. — Plentiful  on  sandy  banks  in  lanes.    July. 
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8.  Megara,  Linn. — In  lanes  everywhere  in  Summer. 

5.  JEgeria,  Linn. — Taken  from  Bromboroagh  to  Eastham,  bj  Mr. 
Edmondson,  on  the  high  road.     April. 

S.  DavuSf  Fab. — In  profusion  on  Simonswood  moss.    June. 

S,  PamphUuB,  Linn.  —Common  on  unenclosed  grounds. 

Family  10.     Hesfebid^,  Bdv. 

Genua  Pamphii«a,  Steph. 

(Hbspvbia  Adct.) 

P.  linea.  Fab. — A  single  specimen  taken  by  myself,  July,  1841,  is  the 
only  instance  of  its  capture  in  this  district,  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  took 
it  near  Gill  Brook,  Birkenhead. 

P.  tylvanus.  Fab. — Is  abundant  on  Simonswood  moss,  and  plentiful  apon 
Crosby  sand  hills,  in  May. 

Oenus  Thanaos.  Dup. 
T.  Tagea,  Linn. — In  profusion  in  the  same  localities  as  Pamphila  sylvanus. 

End  of  Part  L 


PART     II. 

Section  S.     Heterooeba,  Bdv. 

Familt  2.     Sesiaeia,  Bdv. 

Genus  Troohilium,  Sco. 
Sesia,  Lasp.  ^OERiA,  Fab. 

T,  TipuliformiSt  Leach. — ^Taken  at  Hale  Hall  garden  by  Mr.  Almond,  and 
at  West  Derby  by  B.  Cooke,  Esq. 

Family  3.     Sphingtd-b. 

Genua  Mqkrul,  Fab. 

JE.  Bomhyeiformia,  Hub. — May  be  taken  on  poplar  trees  at  Birkenhead, 
before  11  a.m. ;  it  sits  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  I  have  natnralisad 
this  species  around  Old  Swan  and  HighBeld.  I  placed  the  eggs  on 
various  poplars  and  willow  trees  ten  years  ago ;  it  is  now  an  abundant 
species  here. 

Genua  Sesia,  Fab. 

S,  BombyUfarmia,  Fab.— I  have  only  seen  one  specimen ;  it  was  taken  at 
Bidston.     One  by  Mr.  Ley  land  from  same  locality.     (Mr.  Almond.) 

Genua  Macroglossa,  Och. 

M.  Stellatarum,  Och. — Plentiful  on  Wallasey  and  Crosby  sand  hills ;  flies 
on  the  highest  hills  when  the  sun  is  hottest.  Larvae  on  Galium  venim. 
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Genus  Deilephila,  Och. 

D.  Porcellm^  Linn. — Plentiful  flying  over  yellow  Iris  flowers,  and  over 
catch-fly  flowers,  about  the  coast.    Dusk.     May  and  June. 

D.  Elpenor,  Linn. — May  be  taken  with  Porcellus.  Larva  on  E.  hirsutum 
in  August. 

Group  2. 

D.  EuphorbicB,  Och. — A  specimen  of  this  species  taken  in  an  out-house  at 
Bidston,  by  W.  Morgan,  is  now  in  my  cabinet ;  two  of  its  larvsD  have 
been  taken  between  Little  Brighton  and  Hightown,  from  Euphorbia 
Paralias. 

D,  Galiiy  Fab.— A  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  Roinford,  between  Bootle  and 
Linacre  Marsh. 

D.  Uneatay  I^'ab. — I  possess  a  fine  specimen  taken  by  F.  Hitchmough,  at 

Hale,  April,  1847. 

Qenus  Sphinx,  Linn. 

S.  Convolvuli,  Linn. — Oxton  Hill,  Liscaixl,  Hale,  and  New  Brighton,  over 
petunias  and  hollyhocks.     DusL 

Oenus  AcHERONTiA.  Och. 

A-  Alt opo8^  Och. — Hale,  Bidston,  and  Bootle,  on  potatoes;  17  bred  by 
W.  Rainford  ;  fed  upon  Lycium  lanceolatum. 

Genus  SMEBnnnus,  Lat. 

S.  Ocellata,  Linn. — Plentiful  under  overhanging  banks  at  New  Brighton, 
in  June  ;  larva  on  sallows  in  August. 

S.  Populi,  Linn. — Plentiful  where  Ontario  poplars  grow,  in  June ;  larva  in 
August. 

Family  4.    Anthbocerid^,  West. 
Genus  Anthrocera,  Scop. 
A.  TrifoUi,  Esp. — In  profusion  on  Hale  Marsh.    June. 

A. ? — A  6  spot,  Lonicerse  ?  near  St.  Helens,  on  a  dry  hill-side  on 

the  road  to  Eccleston. 

A.  FUtpenduUBy  Linn  ^Common  on  waste  lands  and  about  old  pastures. 

Genus  Progris,  Fab. 
P.  Staticesy  Fab. — Hale  Marsh,  the  Dungeon,  and  below  Crosby.    June. 

Family  5.    LrreosiDiE,  Steph. 
Genus  Euchelia,  Bdv. 

E.  Jacohaay  Linn. — Plentiful  on  the  coast  and  upon  the  mosses,  in  June. 

Larvse  on  Senecio  Jacobsoa,  July. 
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Genua  Lithosia,  Fab. 

L.  Rubricollis,  Fab. — I  have  bred  tbis  species  from  pupa  in  moss  about 
Jackson  8  Wood,  and  Bidston. 

L.  complana,  Linn. — Simons  wood  Moss ;  two  specimens  taken  on  the 
wing  at  dusk  ;  others  seen  end  of  July,  1851. 

L.  Complanula,  Bdv. — Plentiful  around  West  Derby,  where  beeches  grow. 
LarvsD  on  beech  trunks  when  covered  with  Lichen  — ? 

L.  Meaomellay  Linn. — I  meet  with  this  insect  sometimes  in  a  wood  between 
the  Little  Britain  inn  and  Simonswood  Moss.    Jane. 

Genua  NuBARiA,  Haworth. 

N.  Munda^Unxi. — Abundant  from  Tranmere  Hall  to  Prenton,  in  June; 
feeds  upon  Lichen  on  old  stones.     Bred  freely  by  Mr.  Almond. 

FAMiiif  6.    ABCTiiDf,  Leach. 

Chelonides,  Bdy. 

Genus  Njsmeophila,  Steph. 

N.  Russula,  Linn. — In  the  swampy  ground  in  Jackson*s  Wood,  and  at  the 
Decoy  at  Hale.    July. 

N.  Plantaginis  f — Prenton  Hill  and  Stourton ;  flies  before  noon. 

Genus  Abctia,  Steph. 
Group  1. 
A,  Caja,  Linn. — ^Abundant  in  the  larva  state  in  lanes. 

Gboup  2. 
Genus  Phraohatobia,  Steph. 
P.  FuUginosa,  Linn. — Common  on  waste  lands.     May  and  August. 

Group  3. 

P.  Lubric^peda,  Fab. — In  profusion  about  gardens  in  June. 

P.  Menthastri,  Fab. — In  lanes  and  gardens ;  common. 

P.  mendica,  Linn. — ^About  duty  gardens  in  Wirrel,  where  chick  weed 
grows  freely,  particularly  it  there  are  lettuces  growing  amongst  the 
chick  weed. 

Family  7.    Liparid^e. 

Genus  Liparis,  Och. 

Group  3. 

L.  SaliceSt  Och. — ^Larvee  plentiful  at  Crosby ;  feeds  upon  Ontana  poplar 
in  May. 

Group  4. 

L.  Auriflua,  Fab.-^Larvas  abundant  in  the  thorn  hedges  at  Bidston  and 
Wallasey,  in  July. 
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Oenu8  Orotia,  Och. 

Group  I. 

O.  Ccmosa,  Hub. — Mj  friend,  T.  Townley,  first  discovered  this  species  at 
Altcar,  and  afterwards  at  Bidston  Marsh.     Larva  on  reeds  in  May. 

Group  2. 

O.  pudihunda,  Och. — Plentiful  near  woods  and  plantations. 

O.  fascdina,  Och. — Larvae  in  profusion  on  the  sallows  at  Crosby,  in  April 
and  May. 

O.  Corylif  Och. — A  few  bred  from  larva,  taken  at  Croxteth  Park. 

Group  3. 

O.    antiqua,    Och. — ^Abundant    throughout    the    district,   on   the  mug. 
August  iind  September. 

Family  8.     Bombycid^. 

Oenus  Clisiocampa,  Curtis. 

C,  Neustria,  Linn. — Plentiful  from  Upton  to  West  Kirby.    July. 

Genus  Eriogaster,  Germar. 

E,  Lanestris,  Germ. — Larvae  plentiful  on  dog  rose  and  thorn,  about  old  pits 
in  Wirral.     May  and  June. 

Genus  P(Ecilocampa,  Steph. 

P.  PopuU,  Linn  — Bidston  Light  House,  and  at  lamps  in  West  Derby. 
October  and  November. 

Genus  Lasiocampa,  Steph 

Lt.  Rubi,  Linn.-^Common  on  heaths  and  waste  lands.     May. 

Z/.  Quercus,  Schr. — Plentiful  at  the  same  places  as  Rubi.    June  and  July. 

L,.  Trifoliiy  Fab. — Larvae  abundant  in  May  at  New  Brighton  and  at  Crosby  ; 
perfect  insect  in  August, 

Genus  Odonestes,  Ger. 

O.  potatoria,  Germ. — Common  in  lanes. 

Family  9.     Satubnid^e. 
Genus  Saturmia,  Sch. 
S  Carpini,  Bork. — Plentiful  on  heaths  and  mosses.     April  and  May. 

Family  11.     Zeuzertd*. 
Genus  Cossus,  Fab. 
<7.  lAgniperda,  Fab. — Has  been  taken  all  around  the  district. 

HEPiAiJDiE,  Steph. 

Genus  Hepialus,  Fab. 
ff.  Humidi,  Linn. — Common  on  grass  land  in  June. 
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H.  VelUday  Esp  — Wood  near  Simonswood  Moss,  on  honey-suckle  in  Jolj. 

H.  sylvinust  Linn. — ^Liscard  and  New  Brighton;  on  the  wing  at  dusk  in  July. 

O.  lupulinuSf  Fab. — ^Abundant  in  old  lanes.    June. 

H.  HectuSy  Fab. — In  damp  woods ;  flies  about  at  7  o'clock,  p  m  ,  at  Brom- 
borough,  Hale,  and  (Jroxteth.    June. 

Family  14.    Drepanuudd^. 
Oeniu  CiLEX,  Leach. 
C.  gpinula,  W.  V. — Plentiful  in  lanes.    June. 

Oenus  Plattpterix,  Laap. 
Group  1. 
P.  lacerttUa,  Esp. — Birch  Wood,  and  near  Simonswood  Moss. 

Group  2. 
P^falcula,  Hub. — Common  where  Lacertula  is  taken.     May  and  Jane. 

Family  16.    Notodontid-e. 

FbEUDO-BOMBYOINI,   Boisd. 

Gentis  Cerula,  Sch. 
C,  bifida,  Hub. — Prenton  Wood  and  Wallasey,  on  poplar  trees.     May. 

C.  Vintda,  Sch. — Plentiful  where  poplars  and  willows  grow.     May. 

Genus  Notodonta,  Och. 
Group  1. 

N,  camelina,  Och. — Larvffi  plentiful  on  sallows  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at 
Bidston,  in  September ;  also  on  birches. 

Group  2. 

N.  dictcBa,  Och. — Larva  on  sallows  and  poplars ;   perfect  insect ;    comes 
to  lights. 

N.  dicUeoides,  Esp. — Comes  to  Bidston  Light  House  on  dark  nights  in 
July.    Larva  on  Hrch  August  and  September. 

Group  3. 

N.  Dromsdarius,  Och. — I  take  its  larvae  at  Simonswood  and  at  Birch 
Wood,  by  beating  in  September. 

N.  ziczac^  Linn. — ^Larva  on  willows  on  the  coast.    September. 

Group  6. 

N,  chaaniay  W.  V. — First  taken  by  B.  Cooke,  Esq.,  on  a  gate-post  at 
B^tham.    Two  at  Hooton  by  T.  Harris,  Esq.    April. 

Genm  Dilora,  Boisd. 

D.  ecBTuleocephala,  Linn. — Common  at  lamps  in  Autumn.    West  Derby. 

Genus  Pyg^ra,  Boisd. 
P.  bucephala,  Linn. — Larv»  common  on  oaks  and  willows  in  Aogust. 
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Gmus  Clostera,  Hofif. 

C7.  Reelusa,  Fab. — One  specimen  taken  at  the  old  wood  in  Eirkby,  iB  all  I 
have  seen  in  this  district. 

End  of  Part  IL 


PART  III.— See  Vol.  vii.  p.  242. 


PART     IV. 

Section  6. 

Heteboceba. 

Deltoid-e. 

Family  2.    Htpenidje,  H.  S. 

Genus  Htpena,  Schrank. 

Gboup  3. 

H.  probasidaUa,  Och.—- Abundant  in  stables. 

Gentu  Htfenodes,  Gn. 

H.  eosUBStrigalii,  St. — Plentiful  on  Prenton  and  Bidston  Hills.     Comes  to 
sugar  in  July. 

FAifiLT  3.    Hebminid^,  Dup. 

Genus  RiYTTiiA,  Gn. 

R.  sericealis,  W.  V. — Hut  of  Hut*s  Wood,  Hale.    May  and  June. 

Genus  Hebminia,  Lat. 

Gboup  4. 

H.  tarsicrinalis.  Knock. — Taken  by  W.  Skellon  at  Green  Bank. 

H.  Grisealisy  W.  V. — ^Not  uncommon  in  Bidston  Plantation,  and  plentiful 
at  Eirby  Old  Wood,  and  at  Hale. 

Gboup  7. 

H.  eribralis,  Hub. — Specimens  taken  by  Mr.  Nixon,  at  or  near  Hale. 

Section  7. 

Pybaudje. 

Family  1.     Genus  Pybalib,  Linn. 

Gboup  2. 

P./arinaUs,  Linn. — In  profusion  in  granaries. 

•  Gboup  3. 

P.  glancinaUs,  Step. — One  taken  at  Hale  Bank  is  in  my  cabinet. 

L 
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OenuB  Aglossa,  Lat. 

A.  pinguinaUs,  Lat. — Plentiful  in  old  stables. 

Section  8. 
LiUBiDM,  Gn. 

Familt  2.    Ennychidje,  Dap. 

Genua  Ptbaubta,  Sch. 
P.  punicealis,  W.  V.— Lydiate.     Scarce. 
P.  purpurcdis,  Curt. — Sutton,  Parkgate,  and  Ditton. 
P.  oBtrinalis,  Curt. — ^Plentiful  on  the  sand  hills. 

Genua  Rhodabta,  Gn. 

JR.  aanguinaliat  Linn. — ^Wallasey  sand  hills,  where  wild  thyme  grows. 
Evening,  June. 

Genua  Hsbbula,  Gn. 

H.  ceapUalia,  W.  V. — Not  scarce  on  the  Cheshire  coast  sand  hills. 

Genua  Ennychta,  Tr. 

E.  cinguliUa,  Step. — Plentiful,  but  local,  on  the  Wallasey  sand  hills ;  flies 
about  6  p.m.    May  and  August. 

Family  5. 

HTDBOOAMPIDiB,    Gn. 

Genua  Catacltsta,  H.  S. 
C,  LemnaUa,  H.  S. — ^In  every  old  pit. 

Genua  Pabapontx,  Steph. 

P.  StrcUiotaUa,  Step. — May  be  found  in  a  large  pit  behind  New  BrightoD, 
on  the  lower  side,  opposite  the  stile  road  to  Wallasey  Church ;  is  also 
in  a  round  pit  on  Bidston  Marsh.    Flies  at  dusk,  June. 

Gentta  Hydbocampha,  Lat. 

H,  Nymph(Balia,  Step. — Abundant  around  pits.    June. 

Family  8.    Botyd^e,  Gn. 

Genua  Botys,  Lat. 
Gboup  4. 

B.  FuacaUa^  W.  V.— Plentiful  on  Bidston  Marsh.    June. 

Group  5. 

B-  Urticalisj  Steph. — Abundant  at  Liscard,  and  pupae  plentiful  on  whit* 
poplar,  under  loose  bark. 
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Oenm  Ebulia,  Gn. 

E.  crocealiSy  Tr. — Woods  around  Kirkby,  Eccle8tx)n,  and  Lydiate.    June. 

E,  Samhvcalis,  Albin. — ^Plentiful  at  Wallasey,  Ford,  and  Linacre,  in  garden 
hedges. 

Oenus  PiONEA,  Gn. 
Gboup  2. 

P,  forficalis,  Linn. — May  be  bred  from  larvte  found  in  curled  leaves  of 
Silene  inflata,  in  May. 

Oerms  Spilodes,  Gn. 

Group  2. 

S.  sticticalist  Linn. — Two  specimens  taken  by  N.  Cooke,  Esq.,  and  five 
specimens  taken  by  R.  S.  Edleston,  Esq.,  at  Wallasey  sand  hills,  are 
all  that  have  yet  been  taken  here.     July,  in  the  sun. 

Oenus  ScoPULA,  Sch. 

Group  1. 
S.  lutealis,  Haw. — Abundant  about  ditches ;  bred  from  Silene  inflata.  June. 

Group  2. 
S-  olivalis,  W.  V.— Plentiful  in  damp  places,  particularly  in  woods. 
S.  Prunalis,  W.  V. — Abundant  on  Bidston  Marsh  and  at  Hale.     June. 

Group  4. 

S.  FerrugdUs^  Hb. — I  once  met  with  this  species  in  a  clump  of  trees,  at 
•    the  bottom  of  Mrs  Peacock's  garden,  at  Saughall  Massey.    I  have  not 
heard  of  it  in  any  other  locality. 

ScOPARIDiE,   Gn. 

Omu8  Stenopteryx,  Gn. 
S.  hybridalis,  Hb. — Plentiful  on  Bidston  Marsh,  and  on  the  sand  hills. 

Genus  Scoparia,  Haw. 

Group  2. 

S.  ambiguaUs,  Tr. — May  be  taken  at  Jackson's  Wood,  and  at  Birch  Wood. 
July. 

S.  eembraUs,  Haw. — Neston  and  Woodchurch.    June  and  July. 

S.  muralis,  Curt. — Prenton  Hill.    June. 

S.  mereuralis.  Haw. — Bidston  Hill  and  Fir  Grove.     End  of  May. 

8.  truncieolalisy  Sta. — Prenton  Wood.    July. 

S./requentalis,  Sta. — Bidston,  Edge  Lane,  and  Green  Bank.  End  of  May. 

tS.  diqnUaUs,  Greg.  N.S. — Simons  wood  Moss.  May.  This  distinct  species 
is  nearest  allied  to  Frequentalis,  Sta.,  and  Mercurialis,  Haw.,  but  is 
readily  distinguished  from  both  these  species,  by  its  more  suffused 
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appearance,  the  first  fascia  being  less  sharply  defined,  and  the  outer 
fascia  more  acutely  bent  outwards,  the  upper  wings  broader,  and  the 
under  wings  lighter,  than  in  either  of  the  above  insects.  Plentiful 

S.  resinalis,  Haw. — Fir  Grove,  Croxteth,  and  Allerton  HaJL     May  &  June. 

S.  eoarctalis,  Zell. — Plentiful  throughout  the  district     Summer. 

Gboup  3. 

S.paUduUdiSy  St.^Bid8ton  Marsh,  and  on  the  wet  land  below  Crosby, 
Simonswood,  and  other  mosses. 

End  of  Part  IV, 
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ON  THE  AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  MANCHESTER 

DISTRICT. 

By  J.  T.  Danson,  Esq.,  F.5.S.,  Vice-Prendent. 
(Read  14th  Febbuabt,  1856.) 


Near  Manchester  there  are  fifteen  other  towns*,  so  connected  with  it  hy 
the  manner  in  which  all  have  come  into  and  are  kept  in  existence,  that 
I  see  no  way  of  dealing  with  them  asunder,  and  justly.  Hence  I  say 
'*  the  Manchester  District" — not  "  Manchester." 

OUTLINE. 
A  circle  having  Manchester  in  its  centre,  and  a  radius  of  ahout  four- 
teen miles,  would  include  all  these  towns  and  their  suburbs.     But  the 
district  is  not  circular,  nor  is  Manchester,  in  a  geometrical  sense,  even  near 
its  centre. 

Were  the  district  described  by  a  line  drawn  round  the  entire  group  of 
towns,  and  passing  at  a  minimum  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  centre  of 
each  of  the  outer  ones,  its  greatest  length  would  be  on  a  line  nearly  due 
east  and  west,  from  Leigh  through  Manchester  and  Staley bridge — about 
twenty-nine  miles.  And  the  area  of  the  district  thus  described  would  be 
about  341  square  miles,  or  Q.  1 8,240  acres. 

The  divisions  of  the  surface  now  in  use  for  enumerating  the  population 

*  To  the  word  '*  town"  I  bere  attach  this  meaning,  and  no  other,  viz., — ^that  of  an 
area>  great  or  small,  inhabited,  permanently,  by  a  minimam  number  of  persons,  whose 
number,  in  relatiun  to  the  area  oecapied,  affords  an  average  density  not  below  another 
minimum.  In  this  instance,  the  minimum  number  is  2000  persons.  The  minimum 
density  is  ten  persons  per  acre.  Thus  I  call  Atherton  a  town,  because,  on  250  acres  of 
ground,  I  find  there,  in  1851,  2,780  persons.  And  I  call  Eccles  a  town,  because  on  325 
acres,  I  there,  at  the  same  date,  find  4,108  persons.  In  a  previous  paper,  on  the  popu- 
lation of  Liverpool  and  its  environs,  I  have  distinguished  town  from  suburbs.  Here 
this  distinction  is  not  marked.  It  was  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  in  view ;  and  would, 
if  attempted,  have  involved  a  serious  addition  to  the  labour  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  the  computations  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  present  paper  is 
based.  So  much  for  the  guidance  of  the  reader ;  and  not  more,  I  am  assured,  than  is 
needed.  If  he  can  form  a  better  definition  of  a  town  than  the  one  here  used  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him. — J.  T.  B. 
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of  this  area  do  not  coincide  exactly  with  the  boundary  thus  assumed.  But 
the  difference  is  not  great.  If  we  take  all  the  Parishes  and  Townships, 
considerable  portions  of  which  lie  within  the  assumed  boundary,  and  make, 
in  each  case,  only  such  allowances  for  surplusage  as  seem  to  be  quite  neces- 
sary, they  are  found  to  cover  a  gross  area  of  223,576  acres,  or  nearly  348 
square  miles. 

A  comparison  will  make  clearer  the  significance  of  these  figures. 

London  and  its  suburbs,  described  together  in  the  census  of  1851  as 
"  the  London  District,"  has  an  area  of  78,029  acres.  In  other  words  it 
was,  in  size,  compared  with  the  Manchester  District,  as  two  to  seven  neariy. 

The  population  of  the  348  miles  of  the  Manchester  District,  in  1651, 
was  1,044,816  persons.  That  of  the  London  District,  at  the  same  date, 
2,862,286.  Here  the  proportion  is  reversed.  Though  three  and  a  half 
times  as  large,  the  provincial  district  has  not  half  the  population  of  the 
metropolitan.  In  few  words,  the  London  District  is  about  eight  times  as 
densely  peopled  as  the  Manchester  Distiict. 

Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  London  District,  there  is  no  other  m  the 
United  Kingdom,  and,  excepting  also  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  no  other  in 
Europe,  on  which  a  million  of  persons  are  so  closely  placed  as  they  are  in 
the  Manchester  District.  And  in  one  respect  this  group  of  population 
stands  before  every  other  of  like  magnitude  in  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world.  It  has  increased  with  greater  rapidity  during  the  last  fifty  yeturt. 
In  1801  the  London  District  contained  a  population  of  958,863 — the 
Manchester  District,  as  above  described,  one  of  811,544  persons.  In  the 
fifty  years  1801-51,  for  every  one  hundred  persons  at  the  beginning,  14^ 
were  added  in  the  London  District,  and  286  in  that  of  Manchester.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  difference  already  established 
between  the  two  districts  is  so  great,  that  the  lapse  of  even  another  half 
century,  with  the  same  rate  of  increase  in  each,  would  not  much  disturb 
their  present  relative  proportions.  The  Manchester  District  would,  in 
190  J ,  have  only  about  three-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  London  District ; 
and  the  relative  density  would  be  only  about  one-fifth,  instead  of  one-eighth. 

The  same  difference  runs  through  the  entire  history  of  the  two  districts. 
London  was  a  considerable  port  and  mart,  and  a  royal  residence,  when 
much  of  the   Manchester  District  wa.<  yet  a  free  and  pleasant  hunting 
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ground  for  wolves.     And  the  manner  in  which  the  population  of  this 
district  has  heen  brought  together  explains  it. 

THE    GERMS    OF    THE    MANUFACTURING    POPULATION. 

On  a  fine  clear  morning  some  5^0  years  ago—the  sunlight  being  thrown 
to  the  north-west — the  view  from  Blackstone  Edge,  over  the  site  of  this 
district,  must  have  presented  an  almost  unbroken  expanse  of  wood  and 
waste.  Its  hiunan  inhabitants  were  few,  and  even  less  visible  by  their 
works  than  the  same  number  would  be  now.  The  enclosures  were  very 
few,  and  the  half  timbered,  or  wattled,  houses  of  the  time,  were  less  easily 
distinguished  at  a  distance  than  the  stone  or  brick  edifices  of  a  later  date  ; 
and  when  grouped  together,  their  fires,  fed  almost  exclusively  with  wood, 
cast  into  the  air  no  cloud  of  lingering  smoke,  to  mark  the  whereabouts  of 
a  town.*  On  the  right  of  a  spectator  placed  as  we  have  supposed, 
stretched  the  broad  surface  of  Brandwood  Moor — russet  or  purple,  as  the 
season  might  determine — ^while  beyond,  deeply  embayed  in  the  straggling 
northern  hills,  lay  the  dense  dark  foliage  of  Eossendale  forest.  Ranging 
westward  across  a  long  line  of  wooded  blufis  and  bare  sunlit  slopes,  and 
trending  a  little  to  the  south,  the  eye  may  have  caught,  in  the  foreground 
of  a  tract  of  high-lying  moorland,  the  half-timbered  walls  and  long  thatched 
roofs  of  the  town  of  Bolton,  the  population  of  which  had  of  late  received 
a  notable  addition  in  a  little  band  of  men,  uncouth  of  garb  and  strange  in 
speech,  and  destined  to  sow  seed  that,  after  long  delay,  should  have  a 
mighty  growth.  Curiously  dexterous  in  the  art  of  weaving  woollen  cloths, 
they  had  come  from  Flanders,  at  the  instance  of  Edward  III,  with  the 
-consent  of  their  liege  lord,  the  Duke  of  Hainault,  the  king's  father  in-law, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  an  Englishman  named  John  Kemp.  (A.D.  133  J .) 
Here  they  set  up  their  looms,  and  wove,  and  taught  weaving ;  and  Bolton 
became,  in  due  time,  the  centre  of  a  supply  of  English  woollen  cloths  such 
as  had  not  been  seen  before. 

•  Of  the  sixteen  towns,  records  we  may  accept  without  much  risk  of  being  deceiyed, 
attest  the  existence,  in  some  shape,  at  the  period  here  referred  to,  of  six.  Manchester 
and  Stoekport  were  undoubtedly  Roman  stations,  and  were  never  afterwards  abandoned 
bj  the  people  then  collected  around  them.  Bury  was  a  Saxon  town ;  and  there  is 
some  eTidence  of  its  having  also  been  a  Roman  station.  Leigh,  Rochdale,  and  Aehton- 
nnder-Lyne — the  two  former  possessing  ancient  churches,  and  the  last  named  claiming 
by  other  title  an  ancient  existence — may  also,  if  we  accommodate  our  notion  of  a  town 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  be  permitted  to  fidl  into  the  same  category.  Towns 
these,  however,  only  such  as  might  now  be  found  in  some  parts  of  New  Zealand  or  the 
Cape  colony,  and  but  small  exceptions  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  country. 
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But  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  time  to  wanant 
augury  of  the  gigantic  ultimate  growth  of  this  Flemish  seed.     Nearij  all 
the  commercial  energy  and  intelligence  of  Europe  were  still  concentmted 
around  a  few  centres,  not  one  of  which  lay  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
Bolton.     The  arts  of  book-keeping  and  banking,  yet  in  their  infeuicy,  were 
unknown  beyond  the  country  of  their  birth,  but  these  were  used  with  a 
facihty  and  success  abundantly  obvious  in  the  history  of  the  time.    A 
Florentine  banker  farmed  the  customs  revenue  of  England.    Jews,  the 
only  capitalists  in  the  country,  still  took  interest  on  their  loans  in  peril  of 
personal  mutilation  and  ruin,  so  could  hardly  look  for  less,  on  the  best 
security,  than  thirty  per  cent,  per  annum.     Commerce  was  grovdng,  and 
learning  was  reviving,  but  more  slowly  in  England  than  elsewhere.    The 
Boman  Church  yet  occupied  the  capital  of  Western  civilization ;  and  the 
crowning  of  Petrarch,  and  the  tribunate  of  Rienzi,  within  the  very  same 
decennium — ^premonitory  flashes  of  a  new  era  in  politics  as  in  poetiy— 
seemed  to  confirm  to  the  old  European  centre  of  thought  and  action  its 
ancient  monopoly   of  wealth   and  power,  even  through  a  new  day  of 
knowledge  and  industry.    It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  true  sources 
of  England's  present  greatness  were  then  hidden,  and  could  scarcely  even 
have  been  guessed  at.     Maritime  enterprise  vms  limited,  as  in  all  past 
time  it  had  besn,  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  continental  coasting  trade ; 
and  he  was  a  daring  man  *  who  went  so  far  to  sea  as  to  find  the  Madeira 
islands.     Steam  was  undreamed  of.     The  down  of  the  cotton-pod  was 
known,  or  used,  only  in  the  remote  unvisited  east.    And  though  Newcastle 
coal  did,  about  this  time,  make  its  first  appearance  in  London,  it  had,  ts 
yet,  no  particular  value  to  the  Bolton  weavers.     Still  must  we  deem  the 
importation  of  these  Flemish  weavers  a  long  stride  in  the  path  we  have 
since  trodden.     England  in  1380  grew  wool  for  export,  but  wove  no  doth 
the  rich  would  wear,  nor  sent  one  yard  of  it  abroad.     And  it  needed 
something  of  the  spirit  that  fought  at  Cressy  to  conceive  and  cany  at 
Westminster  the  Acts  of  1337,  for  summarily  throwing  all  England,  "after 
Michaelmas  next,"  on   the  home  trade  for  supplies  of  cloth :  first  by 
prohibiting  the  export  of  wool,  and  secondly  by  forbidding  any  person,  of 
whatever  rank,  to  wear  cloth  of  foreign  make — acts  too  sweeping  to  be 
obeyed,  yet  well  serving  to  indicate    the  strength,  the  direction,  and  the 


•  One  Marhan,  an  EngUshman,  has  credit  for  tLis  feat,  A.D.  1314. 
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extent  of  the  project  commenced  with  the  Flemish  immigration  into 
Bolton,  five  or  sis  years  before. 

SITES    OF    THE    XOWNS. 

All  the  considerable  towns  of  this  district  are  on  the  lines  of  its  water 
shed.  And  these  unite  to  pour  the  entire  natural  drainage  of  the  district 
into  the  Mersey.  Ascending  this  river,  from  Liverpool,  we  arrive  on  the 
borders  of  the  Manchester  District,  as  here  described,  about  half  way 
between  Warrington  and  Manchester.  Here  the  Trwell  is  received  on  the 
northern  bank.  Entering  the  Irwell  we  ascend  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  to  Manchester.  There,  turning  to  the  north-west,  and  passing, 
on  the  west  bank,  the  junction  of  the  Tonge,  a  little  river  flowing  from 
Bolton,  we  ascend  towards  Eadclifle,  passing,  again,  on  the  eastern  bank, 
the  junction  of  the  Roch,  and  reach,  successively,  Radclifife  and  Bury. 
Returning  down  the  Irwell  to  its  junction  with  the  Eoch,  we  pass  eastward 
up  that  river,  first  to  Heywood,  and  then  to  Rochdale.  Again  returning 
down  the  Roch  and  the  Irwell  to  Manchester,  we  may  ascend,  thence,  the 
Medlock,  an  affluent  of  the  Irwell  to  Oldham.  And  passing  down  from 
Manchester  to  the  junction  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell,  we  may,  by 
ascending  the  former,  pass,  successively,  through  Stockport,  (where  the 
Mersey  becomes  the  Tame,)  Hyde,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Staleybridge. 
I  have  thus  enumerated  eleven  out  of  the  sixteen  towns.  The  remaining 
five  are  the  smallest  of  the  group.  Three  of  tliem — Atherton,  Tyldesley, 
and  Leigh,  lie  together  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  district,  and  being 
inhabited  chiefly  by  hand-loom  weavers  have  shared  the  depression  which 
has  been  gradually  forcing  that  form  of  industry  out  of  existence.  Another, 
Eccles,  is  a  mere  suburb  of  Manchester ;  and  until  the  factories  of 
Patricroft,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  were  estabhshed,  was  a  suburb 
of  residences  for  the  rich  rather  than  of  industry  for  the  poor.  And  the 
last,  Middleton,  a  small  factory  town,  formed  around  what  was  originally 
a  rural  village  in  a  fertile  vale,  with  a  few  hand-loom  weavers,  evidently 
owes  its  growth,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  means  of  communication  established 
for  the  use  of  the  surrounding  towns. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  use  of  water  power  must  have  rapidly  given 
to  several  of  these  towns  manufacturing  advantages  not  possessed  by 
Bolton.  And  amongst  these  Manchester  soon  took  the  lead,  as  being  not 
only  well  endowed  iu  this  respect,  but  so  placed  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Mersey  as  to  have  the  shortest  and  easiest  commaiiication  with  the  port 
whence  all  drew  their  raw  material,  and  to  which  the  greater  part  of  their 
exportable  produce  was  sent. 

The  use  of  steam  power  has  not  disturbed  the  pre-eminence  of 
Manchester.  All  these  towns  are  by  nature  about  equally  well  supplied 
with  coal.  And  the  canals  first,  and  afterwards  the  railways,  following 
most  easily,  as  well  as  most  profitably,  the  lines  of  most  gradual  ascent 
from  the  coast,  have  taken  the  general  direction  alike  of  the  natural  water 
shed  and  of  the  principal  lines  of  road. 

The  district  as  above  described,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  scattered 
and  devious,  but  tolerably  central,  line  of  hills  running  north  and  south 
through  the  greater  part  of  England ;  and  on  the  north  by  a  straggling 
off-set  from  that  line  of  hills  running  westward.  In  the  nook  formed  by 
the  junction  of  these  two  lines  geology  harmonises  with  commerce.  There 
is  here  a  depression  great  enough  to  permit  the  easy  passage  of  a  canal, 
joining  the  Mersey  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  with  the  Calder  of 
Yorkshire ;  and  so  achieving  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the 
canal-mania  which  distinguished  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  somewhat  as 
the  railway-mania  has  marked  our  own. 

All  the  ground  in  the  district  north  of  Manchester  is  more  or  less  hilly. 
South  of  Manchester  the  land  is  low ;  and  extensive  mosses  or  peat  bogs 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Mersey. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of  Manchester,  due  north  and 
south,  and  crossed  with  another  drawn  due  east  and  west,  it  will  be 
observed  that  Rochdale  is  the  most  northemly  town  in  the  district,  and 
that  it  is  one  of  four  lying  in  the  north-east  section  of  the  figure  so 
described ;  the  other  three  being  Heywood,  Middleton,  and  Oldham.  TSfO 
more,  Ashtou  and  Staleybridge,  may  be  said  to  be  due  east  of  Manchester, 
both  within  five  miles  of  it,  and  so  near  together  that  they  may,  for  most 
purposes,  be  deemed  one  town. 

Hyde  and  Stockport  fall  into  the  south-eastern  section. 

In  the  south-western  section  there  is  no  town,  the  ground  consisting  of 
extensive  and  low-lying  fiats,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell. 

The  north-western  section  is  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable.  It 
includes  seven  of  the  fifteen  subsidiary  towns.     A  line  drawn  from  the 
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centre  of  Manchester,  in  a  due  north-west  direction,  would  pass,  very  nearly, 
through  the  centre  of  Bolton,  the  largest  of  the  seven,  and,  after  Manchester, 
the  largest  town  in  the  district.  Excepting  Rochdale  (which  owes  a  part  of 
its  growth  to  Yorkshire  influences,  as  felt  through  the  dip  in  Blackstone 
!Edge),  Bolton  is  also  further  from  Manchester  than  any  other  considerable 
town  in  the  district. 

MATERIALS— WHENCE  AND  HOW  OBTAINED. 

I  have  said  that  the  area  of  this  district  is  about  222,500  acres  ;  that  its 
a^^egate  population  in  1801  was  311,544  persons;  and  that  in  1851  this 
number  had  risen  to  1,044,816.  These  figures  have  been  obtained  by 
selecting  from  the  census  of  1851  the  area  and  population  of  each  of  the 
townships  and  parishes  comprised  in  the  district,  as  above  described,  and 
where  a  part  only  of  a  township  or  parish  could  be  taken  as  within  the 
district,  the  area  and  population  of  the  part  excluded  was  carefully  estimated 
with  regard  to  all  the  data  afforded,  not  only  by  that  census,  but  also  by 
each  of  the  five  preceding.  The  population  of  each  of  these  separate 
areas,  in  1851,  was  obtained,  as  to  56  places,  not  forming  part  of  any  town, 
directly  from  the  census  of  1801.  As  to  27  similar  places,  it  could  be 
obtained  only  by  estimate  ;  so  many  (1 )  falling  partly  out  of  the  district, 
or  (2)  not  having  been  separately  dealt  with  for  the  census  of  1801,  or  (3) 
evidently  flsdling  wholly  or  partly  within  one  of  the  sixteen  towns. 

The  area  taken  is  in  all  cases  that  of  the  land  not  usually  under  water. 

The  area  and  population  of  each  of  the  sixteen  towns  was  obtained  for 
1801  and  1851,  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  materials  afforded  by  the 
censuses,  and  of  the  local  circumstances  and  character  of  each  (own. 

Appended  to  this  paper  is  a  table,  containing  the  principal  results  for 
each  registration  district,  town  and  countiy. .  The  whole  of  the  detailed 
calculations  and  estimates  involved  in  the  production  of  this  table  were  the 
work  of  my  friend  (and  a  fellow  member  of  the  Historic  Society),  Mr.  T.  A. 
Welton,  of  Fenchurch  Street,  London;  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  that  the  Society  is  indebted  rather  to  that  gentleman  than 
to  myself,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  figures  on  which  the  present  paper 
is  based. 
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DETAILS. 

I  have  said  that  I  find  in  the  district,  as  described  in  the  census  of 
1861,  sixteen  towns.    These  are  : — 


Names. 

■ 
Area,  1851. 

Population. 

Increase 
per  cent 

Density  Jf-  aere 
in  1861. 

Acres. 

1801. 

1861. 

Manchester 

Oldham 

9785 

2317 

2155 

1820 

1525 

1470 

1240 

1130 

760 

650 

400 

385 

363 

325 

280 

250 

94409 

9024 

18880 

17429 

4837 

6852 

1600 

8500 

2800 

863 

1765 

700 

1847 

2000 

1809 

2109 

404808 

46820 

63610 

60711 

40723 

27762 

23877 

29195 

12194 

10050 

6740 

6206 

6002 

4108 

8608 

2780 

829 
419 
184 
248 
742 
305 

1492 
243 
335 

1065 
225 
644 
171 
105 
99 
82 

41.87 
20.21 
24.88 
33.36 
26.70 
18.89 
19.26 
25.83 
16.26 
15.46 
14.85 
13.62 
18.78 
12.l»4 
12.89 
11.12 

Stockport 

Bolton 

Ashton-under-Lyne 
Bury 

Stalvbridffe 

Poohdale 

Hey  wood 

Middleton 

Leigh 

Radcliffe 

Eccles 

Tvldeslev 

Atherton 

Totals .... 

24^46 

175324 

736195 

320 

29.63 

Here  the  towns  are  arranged  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the 
area  occupied  by  each  in  185 1 .  It  will  be  observed  that  this  order  coincides 
but  roughly  with  that  of  the  population  at  the  same  date,  and  scarcely  in 
any  degree  with  any  other  of  the  several  variations  exhibited. 

Manchester,  the  largest  towu,  whether  measured  by  area  or  by  popula- 
tion, and  also  the  most  densely  peopled,  is  at  the  top  of  the  list ;  and 
Atherton,  the  smallest,  measured  either  way,  and  the  least  densely  peopled, 
is  at  the  bottom.  But  between  these  extremes,  as  may  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
are  wide  variations  of  nearly  every  element  brought  to  view. 

The  towns  whose  population  has  increased  most  rapidly  during  the  fifty 
years  in  view  are,  very  obviously,  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Tame— Staley- 
bridge,  Hyde,  and  Ashton.  But  these  are  far  from  showing  an  uniform 
rate  of  increase.  Staley bridge  has  increased  1,492  per  cent.,  Hyde  1,065, 
and  Ashton  742.  And  they  have  different  densities: — 10,  15,  and  26 
persons  per  acre.  The  significance  of  these  differences  is  to  be  determined 
only  by  local  investigation. 

To  make  up  the  entire  district,  there  are  to  be  added  01  country  town- 
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ships  or  parishes,  or  parts  of  these,  which  if  added,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
the  ahove  table,  make  the  whole  area  of  the  district  222,576  acres,  its 
population  in  1801—311,644  ;  and  in  1851—1,044,816.  The  increase  in 
60  years,  in  the  whole  district,  having  been  235  per  cent. 

The  country  districts,  taken  alone,  have  an  area  of  197,731  acres— or 
about  eight  times  that  of  the  towns.  Their  population  was  136,220  in 
1801;  and  308,621  in  1851.  In  other  words,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  the  town  population  of  the  district  was  to  the  whole  as  about  five 
to  nine.     In  1851  the  proportion  was  as  rather  more  than  seven  to  ten. 

Taken  by  themselves,  the  country  districts  have  increased  their  popular 
tion  in  the  last  fifty  years  faster  than  the  average  of  England,  town  and 
country  together ;  but  their  rate  of  increase  has  been  much  behind  that  of 
the  towns. 

But  this,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  relates  only  to  the  entire  fifty  years, 
taken  as  a  single  period.  If  the  rates  of  increase  be  examined  for  every 
ten  years,  it  is  found  that,  as  a  rule,  all  the  towns  were  growing  most 
rapidly  between  1821  and  1831 ;  and  that  in  the  country  districts  the 
period  of  most  rapid  growth  was  1801  to  1811,  and  the  period  of  slowest 
growth  1841  to  1851.  The  present  paper  has  reference  only  to  the 
a^regate  period  1801-51  ;  and  its  results  may  therefore  in  some  cases  not 
harmonise  with  those  of  observation  confined  to  a  part  of  that  period. 

The  tables  at  the  end  of  the  paper  exhibit  the  whole  district  divided  into 
seven  groups  of  towns  and  their  surrounding  country  districts. 

In  the  Gist  group,  the  towns  of  Manchester  and  Eccles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  473,366  are  surrounded  by  twenty-one  country  districts,  with  a 
population  of  64,450,  or  less  than  one-seventh.  The  most  densely  peopled 
part  of  the  surrounding  countiy  is  about  Openshaw,  Droylsden,  Newton, 
and  Failsworth  ;  and  these  also  are  the  places  of  most  rapid  increase  during 
the  fifty  years.  The  parts  least  densely  peopled  are  about  Urmstone, 
Stretford,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy  and  Withington  ;  at  Moston ;  and  at 
Barton-on-Irwell. 

In  the  Bolton  group,  there  are  one  town  and  eighteen  country  districts — 
the  respective  populations  being  60,711  and  39,450.  Here  the  proportion 
of  country  population  is  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole.  In  the  Manchester 
group  it  is  little  more  than  one-eighth.    There  are,  however,  some  parts  of 
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the  country  about  Bolton,  as  Kersley  and  Famworth,  more  densely  peopled 
than  any  similar  district  near  Manchester.  On  the  whole,  the  Bolton 
district  is  thickly  inhabited ;  the  only  exceptions  being  at  Over  Holton 
and  Bradshaw,  which  do  not  include  more  than  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  area. 

In  the  group  formed  by  Rochdale,  Heywood,  Bury  and  Badcliffe,  and 
the  sixteen  country  districts  surrounding  these,  there  is  an  a^regate  town 
population  of  74,153,  against  a  country  population  of  83,821.  Here  there 
are  one-ninth  more  persons  in  the  coxmtiy  than  in  the  towns.  Some  parts 
of  the  country,  as  POsworth  and  Ashworth,  are  but  thinly  peopled — haying 
even  lost  instead  of  gained  in  that  respect,  since  1801.  The  rest  of  the 
country  is  well  peopled. 

In  the  Oldham  and  Middleton  group,  with  two  towns  and  twelve  country 
districts,  we  have  52,560  persons  in  the  towns  and  54,552  in  the  comitiy. 
The  country  about  Royton  is  densely  peopled  ;  and  about  Tonga  it  is  so 
much  so  as  to  suggest  the  existence  of  something  very  like  a  town.  At 
Great  Heaton  there  were  fewer  inhabitants  in  1851  than  in  1801 ;  and  the 
population  is  but  thinly  distributed  over  the  townships  of  Alkington,  Hop- 
wood,  and  Thomham. 

Stockport  gives  to  its  group  a  town  population  of  53,610  surrounded  by 
ten  country  districts  containing  14,135  persons.  Here  the  country  parts 
are,  on  an  average,  more  thinly  peopled  than  anywhere  else  in  *'  the  Man- 
chester District."  The  inhabitants  are  fewest  about  Ohadkirk  and  Biin- 
nington,  South  Stockport,  towards  Bramhall,  and  about  Offerton. 

The  Tame  valley  group,  including  Ashton,  Staleybridge,  and  Hyde,  and 
nine  country  districts,  has  in  the  three  towns  74,651  persons,  and  in  the 
country  40,148.  This,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  the  group  of  most 
rapid  increase;  the  town  population  having  increased  tenfold,  and  the 
country  population  much  more  than  doubled  itself,  in  the  fifty  years 
in  view. 

The  last  group  is  one  that  might,  perhaps,  have  been  omitted,  without 
impairing  the  completeness  of  **  the  Manchester  District."  Its  towns  are 
Leigh,  Tyldesley  and  Atherton,  having,  in  1851,  an  aggregate  populatkm 
of  1 1,594.    Around  these  are  five  country  districts,  containing  a  population 
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of  12,165.  And  as  the  latter  are  well,  and  nearly  equally,  inhabited,  and 
the  density  of  the  town  population  is  low,  the  general  aspect  of  the  group 
is  much  that  of  a  densely  peopled  country  district. 

How  the  increase  of  population  here  shewn  has  been  effected,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  some  interest.  Not  by  natural  increase  only,  but  also  largely  by 
immigration — by  immigration  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
chiefly  from  Ireland,  and  from  the  counties  immediately  adjoining.  No 
attempt,  space  being  deficient,  can  here  be  made  to  follow  out  this  enquiry. 
But  it  may  fitly  form  the  subject  of  another  paper. 

The  area  before  us  is  not  of  large  extent,  as  compared  with  England  and 
Wales.  It  is  but  as  222,000  acres  to  35,000,000  (dry  land),  or  as  about  1 
to  165.    Yet  its  population  is  as  1  to  18. 

The  capital  accumulated  on  the  same  ground  probably  now  bears  a  much 
higher  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  using  and  enjoying  it,  than  it 
did  in  1801.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  if  it  has  not  all  been 
actuaUy  saved  on  the  spot,  the  amount  imported  from  other  localities  has 
been  more  than  balanced  by  that  carried  away. 

The  inducements  under  which  men  gather  themselves  together  in  this 
manner  are  various ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  pcesent  age 
of  the  world  the  motive  by  far  the  most  powerful  is  the  industrial  one ; 
and  that,  as  to  the  majority  in  number  of  the  population  so  collected, 
it  has  been  so  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that 
every  successive  step  in  civilization  has  been  broadly  marked  by  the 
additional  power  it  has  conferred  upon  men  to  li?e  near  each  other. 
The  hunter  must  needs  have  few  near  him  ;  the  herdsman  cannot 
have  many ;  and  the  farmer,  with  all  modern  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, cannot  on  an  average,  raise  the  means  of  subsistence  for  more 
than  one  person  to  every  five  acres  of  cultivable  land.  In  England  and 
Wales  there  are  nearly  four  acres  of  absolute  area  to  each  living  person ; 
bat  much  of  this  is  not,  and  never  can  be  made  cultivable.  Yet  all  subsist ; 
and  many  subsist  in  a  style  which  necessitates  the  consumption  of  much 
capital  and  labour  in  forms  not  in  any  way  conducive  to  the  means  of 
subsistence.  We  have  in  Great  Britain,  living  in  that  degree  of  aggrega- 
tion which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  agricultural  industry,  a  proportion 
of  our  population,  probably  not  less  than  four  times  as  great  as  is  similarly 
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placed  on  any  like  area  in  Europe,  or  in  the  world,  though  there  are  sevend 
extensive  areas  of  similar  character ;  and  the  explanation  is  nowhere  more 
ohvious  than  in  the  life  of  the  Manchester  district.  We  are  doing  the  "  town- 
population  "  work  of  more  than  half  the  world,  in  addition  to  our  own.  We  are 
finding  the  capital  and  labour,  and  taking  the  profits  of  this  town  industry. 
And  we  are  also  wielding  the  power,  social  and  political,  and  incurring  the 
corresponding  responsibilities  of  this  position.  Our  towns,  for  any  merely 
British  purpose,  are  enormously  in  excess.  Our  country  districts  are,  for 
the  most  necessaiy  and  imperative  of  British  purposes,  equally  deficient. 
Our  very  being  as  a  nation  has  come  at  length  to  hang  upon  the  means  of 
communication  with  those  **  country  districts "  abroad,  in  which  the  con- 
sumers of  our  exported  produce  hve,  and  from  the  soil  of  which  they  raise 
the  means  of  paying  for  what  of  ours  they  consume.  Very  well  known  is 
all  this,  but  yet  not  always  suflSciently  remembered.  And  if  in  thus 
analysing,  and  casting  into  a  new  form,  for  a  local  purpose,  a  portion  of 
the  statistical  material  presented  to  us  by  the  census  of  1851,  I  shall 
have  induced  any  additional  attention  to  the  phenomena  now  unfolding 
themselves  in  the  growth  of  our  town-population,  I  am  quite  sure  that  I 
shall  have  done  good  service. 
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TABLE    I. 
MANCHESTER    DISTRICT. 

TWENTY-ONE  COUNTRY  DISTR^TS  AEOUND  THE  TOWN  OF  MANCHESTER. 


Unnstone  

Stretford  fpt)   

Chorlton-com-Hardy 

Withiugton    

LieTensniilme. 

Basholme  (pt.) 

Grorton 

Openshaw  (pt.) 

Droyladen 

Newton  (pt.) 

Failsworui 

Moston 

BlacUey 

Cnunpsall  (pt ) 

Prestwich  

Broagfaton  (pt.)    

Pen^eton  

Pendlebory    

Clifton... 

Woraley  

Barton-on-Irwell  (pt.)   ... 

Town  of  Manchester 

TownofEccles    


Akka. 


Acr.^8. 


974 
2,790 
1,266 
2,496 

605 
•356 
1,429 
•321 
1,611 
•735 
1,064 
1,271 
1,764 
•508 
1,906 
•360 
•1,000 

930 

820 

6,240 

•10,206 


38,648 
9,785 


48,433 
325 


48,758 


Population. 

Altrbation. 

laoi. 

1851. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

^p-ct. 

632 

730 

198 

^.^ 

37 

1,177 

•2,498 

1.321 

— 

112 

513 

761 

248 

._ 

48 

743 

1,492 

749 

— — 

101 

628 

1,902 

1,274 

— 

203 

300 

1,200 

900 

— 

300 

1,127 

4,476 

3,349 

— 

297 

189 

1,259 

1,070 

^ 

566 

ly552 

6,280 

4,728 

— 

305 

•495 

3,001 

.2,506 

— 

506 

2,622 

4,433 

1,811 

— 

69 

618 

904 

286 

~. 

46 

2,3fil 

3,503 

1,142 

— 

48 

•300 

•750 

450 

— 

150 

1,811 

4,096 

2,285 

— 

126 

•250 

•1,000 

750 

._ 

300 

•900 

•3,000 

2,100 

-~ 

2« 

437 

2,750 

2;313 

— 

628 

812 

1,647 

835 

— 

103 

5,0b2 

10,189 

6.127 

— 

101 

•4,197 

•8,579 

4,382 

104 

26,626 

64,450 

37,824 

94,409 

404,808 

310,399 

329 

121,085 

469,258 

348,223 

2,000 

4,108 

2,108 

105 

123,095 

473,366 

360,331 

DbnSITY^SQ.  ML. 


.\ltn. 

130 

303 

125 

192 

1,348 

1.618 

1,5(10 

2,133 

1,878 

2,182 

1,089 

144 

414 

567 

767 

1,334 

1,:)44 

1,691 

651 

626 

275 

Density  ^  Ac&r. 

9.68    41JJ7    31.72 


1801. 

1851. 

.^60 

480 

270 

57J 

260 

385 

190 

382 

664 

2,012 

539 

a,157 

505 

2,006 

377 

2,510 

617 

•2,495 

431 

2,613 

ly577 

2,666 

311 

455 

a57 

1,271 

378 

945 

608 

1,375 

444 

1,778 

576 

1,920 

301 

1,892 

634 

1,285 

519 

1,045 

263 

638 

6.16 


12.04 


6.48 


•  EsUmated. 


TABLE   II. 
EIGHTEEN  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS  SURROUNDING  BOLTON. 


Over  Holton 

little  Hulton    

Middle  Holton 

Kerfiley 

Farnworth 

GreatLerer 

Bumworth 

Halliwell 

UtUe  Bolton  (pt.)  , 

Sharpies , 

Bradshaw 

flarwood 

Ainsworth 

Breightmet   

Tonce ) 

Hai3gh(pt.) ; 

Darcy  Lever , 

Little  Leyer  (chap.) 

Town  of  Bolton  


ASEA. 

Population. 

Altsbation. 

Acres. 

1801. 

1861. 

Inc. 

Deo. 

^ct. 

1,300 

619 

458 

.^ 

167 

—27 

1,470 

1,496 

3,184 

1,686 

— 

113 

1,280 

819 

888 

60 

— 

6 

900 

1,082 

4;236 

3,154 

— 

291 

1,450 

1,439 

6,389 

4,950 

— 

344 

770 

396 

713 

316 

— 

79 

1,300 

700 

1,386 

686 

— 

98 

2,320 

1,386 

3,959 

2,571 

— 

186 

•600 

•187 

580 

393 

— 

210 

3,920 

873 

3,904 

3,031 

— 

347 

1,380 

380 

853 

473 

— 

124 

1,100 

1,281 

2,057 

776 

~- 

61 

1,296 

1,240 

1,781 

641 

— . 

44 

970 

734 

1,640 

806 

— 

110 

•880 

•068 

•1,926 

966 

— 

101 

540 

589 

2,091 

1.502 

— 

255 

1,020 

l;276 

3,511 

2,236 

175 

22,406 

16.458 

39,450 

24,159 

1,820 

17,429 

60,711 

43,28.2 

248 

24,316 

32,887 

100,161 

67,441 

Density  ^8Q.  ML. 


1801. 


305 
668 
410 
760 
636 
331 
345 
382 
199 
143 
176 
746 
612 
484 

697 


1851. 


222 

1,386 

444 

3,012 

2,820 

693 

682 

1,092 

619 

637 

306 

1,197 

880 

1.016 


Altn, 


—83 

734 

34 

2,243 

2,186 

262 

337 

710 

420 

494 

220 

452 

268 

532 


1,401       704 

698    2,478    1,780 
801    2,200  1 1,408 

Density  ^  Acbe. 

9.58    33.36    23.78 


•  Estimated. 
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TABLE   III. 

SIXTEEN  COUVTBY  DISTRICTS  SUBROUNDING  BOCHDALB,  HETWOOD. 

BURT,  AND  BADCLIFFE. 


Castleton  (pt.) 

Batterworui 

Spotland  (pt.)    

Wardleworih 

Wnerdle  with  Wardle. . . . 
Blatchinworth  with 

Calderbrook    

Heap  (pt.)  

Pilsworth 

Lower  TotUngton 

Elton  (pt.) 

Pilkington 

Radcliffe(pt.)(P) 

Bary    

Walmerston-cam-Shuttle- ) 

worth i 

Ashworth 

Birtle-cam-Bamford  

Coantry 

TOWNS. 

Rochdale 

Ueywood 

Bury 

Radcliffe 

Towns   

Total 


Abka. 


Acres. 


34,210 


•2,184 
1,478 
5,038 

•2,171 
5,378 

•2.103 

•1,250 

6,056 

1,022 
1.388 


61,278 


1,130 
750 

1,470 
363 


3.713 


64,991 


Population. 


1801. 


18,077 


•1,483 

418 

4,314 

•1,800 

5786 

•650 

•600 

2,166 

295 

753 


36,242 


8,500 
8,800 
6,852 
1,847 


19,999 


56;241 


1851. 


43,320 


3,854 

3r3 

10.691 

•3,500 

12,863 

1,291 

1,000 

4,H02 

277 

1,850 


83,^21 


29.195 

12,194 

27.762 

6,002 


74,153 


157,974 


Ajltsxatiok. 


Inc. 


25;M3 


a;371 

6,377 

1.700 

7,077 

641 

500 

2,636 


20,695 
9,394 

20.910 
3.155 


54,154 


101,796 


Deo. 


46 


18 


Vet. 


140 


160 

—11 

148 

94 
123 

99 
100 

122 

-6 
146 


243 
335 
305 
171 


DSVSXTT  ^Sa.lIL. 


1801. 


338 


1851. 


610 


435    1,129 


Altn. 


181 

162 

648 

1.358  ' 

531 

1^032 

689 

lA**! 

198 

993 

256 

612 

274 

608 

la-i 

173 

347  J 

863 

472 


094 
—19 
810 
501 
84i 
195 
296 

334 

—12 
506 


Denutt  I^  Ackb. 


7.62 
3.73 

4.66 
6.09 


*V.83  ( I8u31 


16.26 

laso 

13.78 


1253 
14.23 

ti.m 


•Estimated. 

TABLE     IV. 
TWELVE  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS  SURROUNDING  OLDHAM  AND  BODDLETOM. 


Crompton  .«••• 

Area. 

Population. 

AlTB  RATION. 

DbnSITT  4^  SQ.  ML 

Acres. 

1801. 

1851. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

^ct 

1801. 

1891. 

Ahn.' 

647 
2.014 

835 

2S0 

44 

— M 

385 

2,864 

1,352 

•2,300 

18,280 

788 

866 

609 

•1,508 

867 

2,043 

1,908 

2,978 

3.482 

2,719 

•3.000 

13,665 

319 

267 

494 

1^500 
711 
948 
674 

3,462 

6,876 

6.974 

•6,000 

17,799 

378 

150 

800 

2,977 

3.831 

1^575 

1510 

6!  188 

2.893 

4,255 

•3.000 

7.134 

64 

306 

1,477 

3,120 

627 

836 

2,736 

117 

83 
156 
100 

67 

17 
-44 

62 

98 
430 

66 
124 

79 

419 
225 

778 
1,2«7 
835 
373 
269 
197 
621 
637 
1,240 
297 
216 
744 

1.425 

3.S01 

1,670 

633 

303 

111 

XfiM 

1.203 

6,681 

493 

484 

l;330 

Roy  ton 

OHham  (pt.) 

Saddleworth 

Alkrington 

•Great  Heaton 

UtUe  Heaton    

Middleton  (pt.)     

«6 

Tonge » 

4.441 
\Vi 
968 
am 

HopwQod    ,•#•.••......... 

Thomham 

Ohaddefton 

Country    

TOWNS. 

Oldham   .............  ^ .  r  -  T 

35,853 

28,231 

54,662 

26,438 

DbnsittV^Acbs.! 

i 

2,817 
400 

9,024 
1,765 

46.820 
6.740 

37,796 
3,976 

3.89    ».n     16^  ' 

Middleton 

4.41  '14^ 

9J»4 

Towns 

2,717 

10,789 

.»,560 

41,771 

Total  

38.670 

29,020 

107,112 

94,609 

•  Estimated. 
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TABLE  V. 


TEN  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS  SURROUNDING   STOCKPORT. 


Bnmage 

Didsbury 

Heaton  Norris  (pt.) 

R-'ddish 

Romiley  (or  Chadkirk)  . . . . 

Bredbary    

Brionington  (pt) 

Stockport  (pt.) 

Oifezcon 

Town  of  Stockport 

Total 


Absa. 

POPULATIOH. 

AlTB  RATION. 

Acres. 

1801. 

1851. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

^ot. 

058 

383 

563 

180 

__ 

47 

1^27 

619 

1,449 

830 

» 

134 

•1,583 

♦1,068 

8,037 

969 

—. 

91 

1.541 

456 

1,218 

762 

— 

167 

1,560 

1,152 

3,63i 

2,483 

— . 

216 

2,290 

825 

1,364 

539 

— 

65 

2,521 

1,358 

2,991 

1,633 

^ 

120 

•683 

•140 

301 

61 

.. 

40 

•500 

•150 

•225 

75 

^ 

&Q 

730 

351 

a52 

1 

^^ 

0 

IS^'VOS 

6.502 

14.136 

7/»3 

2,155 

18,880 

53,613 

34,730 

184 

15,748 

25;383 

67.745 

424»3 

Dkicsitt^sq.hl. 


1801. 

}851. 

373 

548 

259 

607 

432 

824 

189 

506 

473 

1,491 

231 

381 

345 

759 

131 

188 

192 

288 

308 

309 

Altk, 


176 

348 

392 

317 

1,018 

150 

414 

57 

06 

1 

Density  ^  Acab. 

&76    S4.88    16.19 


•  Estimated. 


TABLE  VI. 

NINE   COUNTRY  DISTRICTS   SURROUNDING   ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 

STALEYBRIDGE,  AND    HYDE. 


Aahton-nnder-LTne  (parti 

of  Parish j 

8taley(T.) 

Dokinfield 

Mailey 

Newton  

Godley 

Hyde  (pt.) 

Denton    

ELsnghton 

Country 

The  Towns  of 

Ashton-nnder-Lyne 

Staleyhridge 

Hyde    

Towns 

Total 


Akba. 


Acres. 


•7/J75 

•2,520 

•790 

700 

868 

639 

•239 

1,647 

1,130 


16,206 

1,525 

i;240 

650 


3,415 


19,613 


Population. 


1801. 


•10,832 

•955 
•300 

285 
1,005 

270 
•200 
i;36S 
1439 


16,348 

4,837 

1^500 

863 


7,200 


S3A» 


1851. 


20,356 

•1,800 
1,200 
252 
7,481 
1,353 
1,518 
3,146 
3/)42 


40,148 

40,733 
23,877 
10,051 


74,651 


114,799 


AXTB  RATION. 


Inc. 


9,524 

845 
900 

6,476 
1,083 
1,318 
1,784 
1,903 


33,833 

35,886 

22,377 

9,188 


67,451 


91,284 


Dec. 


33 


^ot 


88 

88 
300 
(-12) 
644 
401 
050 
131 
167 


742 
1,492 
1,065 


DbN8ITT|V8Q.1IL. 


1801. 


908 

243 
243 
261 
741 
270 
536 
529 
645 


1851. 


1,607 

457 
973 
230 
5,516 
1,355 
4,065 
1,222 
1,723 


Altn. 


794 

214 

729 

—31 

4,776 

1,065 

3,589 

609 

1,078 


Dbnsitt^Acbb. 


3.17 
1.21 
1.33 


28.70 
19J25 
16.46 


23.53 
18.04 
14.13 


•  Estimated. 
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TABLE  VII. 
FIVE  COUNTRY  DI8TBIGT8  SURROUNDING  LEIGH,  TYLDE8LEY,  AND  ATHEBTON. 


RiMiford  f  Dt.)     ^ 

Abba. 

POPULATIOK. 

Altbeatxok. 

Dbxsitt^Tsq.  mi.. 

Acree. 

1801. 

185L 

Ino. 

Dec. 

Vet. 

1801. 

1851.  1  Attn. 

•5,384 

•2,194 
•2,073 

•4,473 

1,200 
1,140 

•8y501 

1,789 
1,875 

4,028 

589 
735 

— 

90 

49 
64 

644 
99 
32 

532 

350 
352 

1.011 

582 
579 

479 

172 
227 

Penningtoa    

West  Leigh    J 

Tyldesley-oom-Shackerley 
(ut.) 

V  r"*/  •■•••••■••••  ••••• 

Athertoa  (Dt.)  

Conntry. . ,.  ,r ,-  r--- 

9,651 

6^13 

12,165 

5.352 

DsKsirrVAcBB. 

Towns  of 
Leiffh  

385 
280 
250 

700 
1,809 
2,109 

5;2U6 
3,608 
2,780 

4;W6 

1,799 

671 

1.82  (13.53 

11.70 

Tvldfifllev    • 

6.46 
8.44 

12019 
11.12 

6w43 

Alherton     ........■■■ 

S.6h 

Towns   

915 

4,718 

11,594 

6,976 

Total 

10,566 

11,531 

23,759 

12,388 

•  EstimBted. 
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THE  ENGLISH  POOR-LAW  SYSTEM,  VIEWED  IN  RELATION  TO 
EDUCATION  AND  MORALS,  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

By  the  Bev.  Thomas  Moore,  M.A., 

chaplain  or  the  west  dsbbt  union. 
(Read  Deoimbeb  18tb,  1856.) 


The  subject  of  the  following  sketch  is  the  bearing  of  the  English 
Poor-Law  on  the  Education  and  Morals  of  the  people.  Its  importance 
will  appear  from  a  variety  of  considerations,  of  which  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  mention,  the  number  of  the  pauper  class,  the  expense  of  their  main- 
tenance, and  the  great  influence  for  good  or  evil,  which  they  may  exercise 
on  the  community  at  large. 

Number, — ^To  shew  the  number,  we  have  but  to  refer  to  the  Official 
Returns,  and  we  find  that  there  were  in  receipt  of  relief — 

In-door.  Oat-door.  Total. 

Jnly  1st,  1803      ..       96,420       ..       670,660       ..       767,080 
Jan.  Ist,  1854     . .     110,739       . .       699,387       . .       806,126 

Of  the  above,  there  were  under  the  age  of  16  years^- 

In-door.  Out-door.  Total. 

July  Ist,  1858       ..       30,911       ..     230,749       ..       271,660 
Jan.  let,  1804       ..       40,431       ..     256,747       ..       304,178 

In  may  not  be  unimportant  to  remark,  that  in  1858  the  in-door  pauper 
children  were  nearly  37  per  cent,  of  the  in-door  paupers,  and  the  out-door 
pauper  children  above  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  out-door  relief  list.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1854,  the  in-door  children  were  41  per  cent,  and  the 
outrdoor  37  per  cent  of  their  respective  totals.  The  children  are  com- 
posed in  the  main  of  two  great  classes — ^the  orphans  and  the  illegitimate. 
In  the  years  1853,  1854,  they  formed  when  taken  together,  78  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  as  out  of  35,911  in  the  former  of  those  years,  there  were 
nearly  22,000  orphans  and  upwards  of  6000  illegitimate ;  and  in  the  latter 
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year,  out  of  45,431,  there  were  upwards  of  23,000  orphans  and  neailj 
12,000  illegitimate. 

Expense, — Having  thus  stated  the  numbers  rolie?ed,  we  next  proceed  to 
the  expense  of  their  maintenance.    There  was  levied  for  poor-rates — 

In  1802     . .     je6,552,298 
In  1898     . .     Je6,322,412 

The  expenditure  in  each  of  these  years  was  somewhat  greater. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  these  rates  with  those  of  1834,  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  passing  of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  In 
that  year  the  rates  were  £8,338,079 ;  and  allowing  for  the  increase  of 
population  since  then,  the  levy  for  poor-rate  would  at  the  same  proportion 
have  been  in  1853,  £10,720,387,  but  it  was  actually  only  £6,622,412,  or  a 
decrease  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  This  result  is  satisfactory,  as  it  proves 
that  a  great  saving  has  been  effected  by  the  introduction  and  working  of 
the  New  Poor-Law  system. 

Influence  of  the  Pauper  Class. — The  inflaence  which  such  a  laiige  class 
as  the  pauper  one  exercises  on  the  community,  must  be  sensibly  felt ;  and 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  have  stated  that  under  the  old  system, 
crime  recruited  its  ranks  largely  from  the  inmates ;  and  it  is  only  too 
much  to  be  feared  that  modem  workhouses  are  not  altogether  free  from  the 
same  defect.  That  a  great  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  pauper  class,  by  the  new  system,  is  evident  to  anyone  who 
glances  at  the  reports  of  the  state  of  the  poor  before,  or  for  a  few  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  who  contrasts  their  present  condition 
with  such  description.  As  the  present  paper  does  not  propose  to  treat  the 
subject  fully  and  in  detail,  the  writer  intends  to  confine  himself  to  one 
branch  of  it,  viz.,  the  means  employed  for  training  the  young  to  be  useful 
citizens. 

Adults  and  Children  differently  regarded, — ^The  feelings  with  which  the 
adult  pauper  and  the  pauper-child  are  regarded  are  very  different,  and 
rightly  so.  The  condition  of  the  former  is  regarded  with  suspicion ;  and 
though  poverty  is  not  a  crime  in  itself,  yet  it  so  often  arises  from  crime,  ^ 
and  from  controllable  causes,  that  the  pauper  is  looked  upon  as  guilty  of 
criminality  to  some  extent ;  and  hence  severe  tests  are  often  applied  to 
ascertain  the  reality  of  the  destitution.     But  the  orphan,  the  child  of 
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destitute  parents,  and  the  illegitimate,  ought  to  be,  and  axe  generallj 
regarded  in  a  different  light ;  and  self-interest,  as  well  as  reason  and  right 
feeling,  point  the  way  to  a  veiy  different  mode  of  treatment  It  is  not 
meant  that  all  adult  paupers  are  to  be  regarded  in  a  suspicious  light.  It  is 
generally  the  able-bodied  who  are  so,  but  the  old  and  infirm  always  meet 
with  sympathy  and  attention. 

Poor-Law ;  Ua  object, — The  object  of  the  poor-law  is,  while  it  aims  at 
relieying  cases  of  real  distress,  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  pauper- 
ism of  the  country.  This  it  attempts  to  do  by  detecting  unworthy  applicants 
for  parochial  relief,  while  at  the  same  time  it  endeavours  to  de-pauperise 
those  who  have  sunk  into  that  pitiable  condition  from  whatever  cause.  In 
England  this  is  no  easy  task  to  accomplish,  as  it  is  at  once  the  richest  and 
the  poorest  country  in  the  world ;  and  while  some  of  its  people  arrive  at  the 
extreme  of  wealth  and  luxury,  there  are  others  who  feel  an  extent  of 
hardship  and  distress  unknown  in  any  other  country. 

Workhouse  Teat, — To  diminish  pauperism  by  detecting  unworthy  appli- 
cants, is  a  use  which  is  made  of  the  workhouse.  If  persons  can  readily  get 
parish  relief,  and  remain  at  their  own  homes  and  have  their  freedom,  they 
will  apply  for  it.  In  such  cases,  the  offer  of  the  workhouse  often  removes 
the  application,  as  in  general  nothing  further  is  heard  of  the  case.  If 
relieving  officers,  whose  duties  are  most  onerous  and  responsible,  are  not 
careful  and  conscientious,  cases  of  hardship  may  occur  in  really  deserving 
cases,  where  a  little  temporary  relief  would  remove  the  distress,  whereas 
the  offer  of  the  house  would,  if  accepted,  make  paupers  of  those  who  never 
desired  to  be  so. 

Pauper  ChUdren.'^lLhe  children  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — ^the 
in-door  and  out-door  relief  list.  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  great  disparity  between  them,  the  numbers  being 
in  1854,  45,431  and  258,747  respectively.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  about 
15  per  cent  only  of  the  pauper  children  are  maintained  in  the  workhouse. 

Education, — For  the  educational  purposes  connected  with  workhouses, 
England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  five  districts,  viz.,  the  Metropolitan, 
the  Southern,  the  Eastern  and  Midland,  the  Northern  and  the  Western 
including  Wales,  and  over  each  of  these  there  is  a  Government  Educa- 
tional Inspector.     In  the  case  of  children,  the  problem  to  be  solved,  is  to 
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give  them  such  training  as  will  fit  them  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  and 
make  them  useful  citizens — ^in  a  word,  to  raise  them  permanently  from  the 
pauper  class.  Anything  which  fails  short  of  this  is  comparatively  thrown 
away ;  as  those  who  have  not  been  fitted  for  honest  occupations,  will  soon 
find  those  who  will  indoctrinate  them  in  pursuits  congenial  to  man*s  evil . 
and  degrading  propensities,  and  make  them  the  pest  of  society. 

Schooh, — For  the  training  of  the  children,  there  are  schools  attached  to 
most  workhouses,  and  the  necessary  officers  to  take  charge  of  them.  The 
law  provides  that  every  child  shall  have  three  hours*  instruction  daily,  and 
the  remainder  is  supposed  to  be  given  up  to  industrial  occupations  of 
various  kinds.  Wherever  land  is  attached  to  workhouses  and  is  cultivated 
by  the  boys,  it  is  found  beneficial  in  its  influence  on  health  and  character. 

Indmtrial  Schools. — Another  plan  has  been  much  approved  of,  and  has 
been  adopted  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Northern  districts  chiefly,  and  with 
marked  advantages.  I  refer  to  District,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
Industrial  Schools.  In  these  the  children  are  entirely  removed  from  the 
adults,  and  the  whole  establishment  is  devoted  to  the  training  of  the  young. 
District  Schools  are  usually  intended  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
several  parochial  unions,  but  sometimes  a  single  parish  has  one  of  its  own. 
Of  the  latter  Liverpool  is  an  example ;  and  of  the  former  Swinton,  which 
is  intended  for  Manchester,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Barton  and  Prestwich. 

Teachers. — The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  devoted 
particular  attention  to  the  improvement  of  workhouse  teachers,  and  pays 
their  salaries  according  to  their  merits.  Boards  of  Guardians  are  thus 
induced  to  have  properly  qualified  teachers ;  whereas,  had  the  varioos 
Uuions  to  pay  the  teachers,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  education  in  most 
cases  would  be  greatly  neglected. 

School  Books. — Workhouse  schools  have  a  great  advantage  in  being  able 
to  obtain  grants  of  books  at  a  cost  much  more  moderate  than  is  practicable 
for  National  Schools,  and  hence  there  is  every  inducement  to  have  the 
schools  well  supplied  with  the  best  class  of  school  books. 

Chaplain. — It  it  further  provided  that  the  schools  be  catechised  monthly 
by  the  Chaplain ;  and  in  those  Unions  which  have  a  Chaplain  who  ondei- 
takes  no  other  clerical  duty,  it  is  expected  that  the  Schools  should  have  his 
special  attention. 
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RestdU, — ^The  machineiy  at  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  pauper 
children,  as  thus  slightly  sketched,  seems  capable  of  producing  the 
Tery  best  results,  and  without  doubt  it  has  been  productive  of  great 
benefits.  But  to  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject  practically, 
or  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  Poor  Law  Eeports,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  results  are  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  ma- 
chinery employed. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  put  before  you  the  reasons  why  schools  in 
workhouses  have  not  been  so  successful  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Want  of  Success. — 1.  In  the  first  place,  the  system  has  not  been  adequately 
carried  out.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  there  were  only  15  per  cent  of 
pauper  children  brought  up  in  the  workhouses.  The  mass  of  pauperism 
is  thus  untouched ;  and  were  even  the  greatest  success  to  be  obtained  with 
those  who  are  maintained  in  the  workhouses,  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
proposed  object  would  be  accomplished.  The  expense  of  in-door  relief  of 
all  the  poor,  adults  and  children,  was  for  the  year  ending  March  25,  1858, 
^762,718,  while  the  out-door  relief  was  £2,775,566.  The  great  dispro- 
portion in  the  amount  of  the  out-door  relief  is  caused  by  the  want  of 
workhouse  accommodation.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  offer  the  work- 
house to  the  bulk  of  the  applicants,  in  order  to  distinguish  real  from 
pretended  distress,  and  much  expense  is  often  incurred  through  this 
inability.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  majority  of  the  out-door  children 
are  greatly  neglected.  In  some  cases,  the  Guardians  endeavour  to  make 
the  sending  of  their  children  to  school,  the  condition  of  granting  the 
relief.  If  this  rule  were  invariably  acted  upon,  much  advantage  would 
result ;  but  from  the  character  of  those  who  in  general  are  thrown  upon 
the  parish,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  education  and  correct  training 
of  their  children  would  be  a  primary  or  even  a  prominent  object ;  and  it 
is  far  more  likely  tbat  the  condition,  where  it  is  attempted  to  be  imposed, 
is  evaded  rather  than  conscientiously  carried  out.  Even  when  accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  the  education  of  children,  it  is  not  always  taken 
advantage  of.  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  the  following : — Swinton  is  a 
large  Industrial  School,  built  for  the  use  of  several  Unions,  already  mention- 
ed, and  yet  in  1 852  (and  the  numbers  in  the  later  returns  have  diminished, 
except  in  the  cases  of  Baiton  and  Manchester), 
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Bury  lent  only  71  oat  of  88|7tt7  popvlalioii 
BocbdAle      „      37      „      72,523         „ 
Barton  „     81      „      81,084        „ 

Prestwich     „      14      »,      41,446         „ 

Of  these  Barton,  which  happens  to  he  the  nearest  to  Swinton,  edacates 
I  in  1000,  whereas  Prestwich  sends  scarcely  more  than  1  in  3000.  If 
Eochdale  equalled  Manchester  in  population,  it  would  educate  at  its 
present  rate  onlj  95,  whereas  Manchester  had  at  Swinton  637,  exclusive  of 
those  educated  in  the  Manchester  workhouse.  Manchester,  when  com- 
pared with  these  other  Unions,  does  its  duty  well,  and  yet  altogether  it 
educates  considerahly  less  than  1  in  200  of  the  population.*  It  is  surprising, 
however,  that  men  so  enlightened  should  permit  the  children  who  are 
retained  in  the  workhouse,  to  be  under  the  management  of  their  fellow 
paupers,  when  competent  teachers  could  he  obtained,  with  the  help  of 
government,  at  so  slight  an  expense.  The  Select  Yestiy  of  Liverpool 
educate  somewhat  more  than  1  in  200,  and  stand  at  the  head  of  pauper 
education,  at  least  in  the  Northern  District.  It  is  laid  down  by  competent 
authority,  that  every  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  country  should  educate 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population  to  produce  a  sensible  effect  on  pauperism 
and  crime.  If  this  be  a  fair  proportion  to  take,  it  is  evident,  (rom  the 
instances  adduced,  that  even  in  the  most  fstvorable  cases  which  can  be 
selected,  scarcely  more  than  one-half  are  under  proper  training.  The 
difference  between  Manchester  and  Rochdale  which  is  so  striking,  and 
that,  too,  in  populations  so  nearly  alike  in  character,  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  at  Rochdale  there  is  very  little  workhouse  accommodation, 
and  hence  the  number  receiving  in-door  relief  is  small. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  it  wiU  be  well  to  enquire  how  Jar  education  m 
workhouses  secures  the  desired  end.  Workhouses  are  intended  for  seven! 
classes  of  inmates,  and  ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  a  good 
classification  in  order  to  keep  the  vicious  from  the  virtuous.  But  the 
houses,  in  which  anything  like  a  sufficient  classification  exists,  are  few 
indeed.  We  may  divide  inmates  into  three  genend  classes : — (1)  Those 
not  able-bodied,  i.e.  old  and  infirm.  (2)  The  able-bodied.  (3)  The  children. 
It  is  in  the  able-bodied  class  of  men  and  women  that  the  greatest  necessity 

*  These  facts  are  derived  from  the  Reports  of  T.  B.  Browne,  Esq.,  her  Mijesty's 
Inspector  of  Workhouse  Schools  for  the  Northern  District. 
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arises  for  a  proper  classification,  and  where  the  greatest  difficulty  is  found 
in  ohtaining  it.  In  the  able-bodied  class  you  have  the  boy  of  16  and  the 
various  stages  of  manhood;  and  similarly  with  the  females.  The  generality 
of  this  class  is  decidedly  vicious  and  depraved  in  its  habits.  Their  evil 
influence  in  a  workhouse  is  felt  in  many  ways,  of  which  the  following  are 
examples.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  boys  or  girls  have  not  been 
provided  with  situations  before  the  age  at  which  school  education  terminates, 
they  are  removed  into  the  able-bodied  class.  They  there  meet  with  such 
contamination  that  in  many  cases  the  ruin  of  such  persons  can  be  distinctly 
traced  to  such  intimacies.  If,  again,  boys  or  girls  who  have  been  put  in 
situations,  become  temporarily  unable  from  sickness  to  remain  at  their 
employments,  they  return  to  the  workhouse,  and  when  recovered,  they  are 
exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  if  there  is  any  delay  in  providing 
them  with  fresh  situations.  The  society  into  which  they  are  thrown 
consists  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  crime,  and  to  whom  a  prison  is  a  sort 
of  second  home.  On  the  female  side  is  to  be  found  the  fallen  woman,' and 
those  who  come  to  give  birth  to  illegitimate  children. 

In  well  regulated  workhouses,  the  children  are  separated  from  the  adults. 
But  even  when  the  principle  of  classification  is  earned  out  most  strictly, 
the  evil  is  not  fully  met  or  remedied.  As  long  as  they  are  in  the  same 
building,  stone  walls,  or  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  officers,  will 
not  keep  them  separate.  But  more  prejudicial  than  all  is,  I  consider,  the  low 
state  of  moral  feeling  in  a  workhouse.  The  thoroughly  pauper  element  is 
too  strong,  and  influences  everything.  The  daily  communication  between 
parents  and  children,  which  the  law  provides  for,  leads  frequently  to  much 
mischief,  for  the  truth  cannot  be  disguised,  that  the  less  such  parents  see 
their  children,  the  better.  Masters  of  workhouses  complain  much  of 
irregularities  in  discipline  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  the  teachers  have 
ascribed  the  origin  of  much  evil  in  the  children,  to  this  cause.  Pauper 
children  are  more  aflected  by  the  sayings  and  doings  of  their  own  class 
than  by  the  influence  of  a  superior  one.  The  vicious  deeds  and  habits  of 
the  inmates  become  known  and  are  talked  of  by  the  boys  and  girls; 
fiuniliarity  with  crime  is  the  result,  and  a  disposition  to  remain  contentedly 
in  a  pauper  condition.  Boys  and  girls  put  out  to  situations  often  make 
excuses  to  return  to  what  they  consider  their  home,  or  take  advantage  of 
the  first  difficulty,  and  leave  their  places.    Workhouse  children  are  more 
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liable,  perhaps,  than  others  to  be  found  £wlt  with  by  their  mistresseB,  as 
they  are  less  accustomed  to  household  matters,  and  they  will  not  bear 
rebuke,  and  hence  return  to  the  place  where  they  bare  been  brought  up. 
Besides,  it  sometimes  happens  that  intimacies  made  in  the  workhouse  with 
the  regular  inmates  are  so  strong  in  their  influence,  that  excuses  are  eagerly 
sought  for  to  return  again.  Hence  it  is  seen  that  a  feeling  of  independence 
has  not  been  produced,  but  that  rather  the  pauper  feeling  is  made  deep 
and  lasting.  If  the  tone  of  feeling  be  low  in  a  school,  and  decidedly  in 
favour  of  pauperism,  however  energetic  the  teachers  and  other  officers  may 
prove  themselves,  and  however  well  qualified  for  their  posts,  their  efforts 
will  be  to  a  considerable  extent  inappreciable.  The  important  influence  of 
the  general  tone  of  feeling  in  a  school,  is  seen  in  the  remarkable  example 
of  the  Rugby  School  under  Dr.  Arnold ;  and  what  was  true  in  that  case, 
will,  I  think,  be  found  to  prove  universally  true. 

3.  A  third  difficulty  ts  ths  position  of  the  Schoolmaster  in  Union  SchooU. 
— *His  position  is  peculiar.  He  is  not  merely  a  teacher,  as  is  the  case  with 
National  Schoolmasters,  but  he  finds  he  has  other  laborious  and  often  irk- 
some duties  to  discharge.  The  children  are  constantly  under  his  care,  and 
from  six  a.m.  to  eight  p.m.  he  has  scarcely  a  moment  he  can  call  his  own. 
He  has  to  see  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  children  and  of  the  schoolroom, 
take  charge  of  their  clothing,  give  it  out  weekly  and  see  that  it  is  retnned. 
Self-improvement  is  nearly  out  of  the  question.  But  it  is  not  merely  the 
laborious  nature  of  his  duties  which  makes  his  situation  disagreeable,  but 
also  his  position  with  regard  to  the  Master  of  the  workhouse.  This  latter 
circumstance  does  not  necessarily  produce  unpleasantnesss,  but  it  has  done 
so,  in  so  many  cases,  that  it  cannot  be  omitted  from  the  number  of  the 
Teacher  s  difficulties.  The  Master  is  responsible  for  the  good  management 
of  the  entire  house.  To  the  Schoolmaster  is  confided  the  childrens* 
department;  and  unhappily  the  never-ending  complaint  is,  that  lliese 
two  officers  are  on  bad  terms.  Though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
Teacher  is  without  fault,  yet  such  diflerences  have  been  almost  invariably 
ascribed  to  improper  and  uncourteous  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Master;  and  such  conduct  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Masters* 
situations  are  in  general  not  such  as  to  secure  men  of  good  standing  or 
proper  qualification.  There  is  no  officer  who  can  exercise  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  house  as  the  Master.     His  salaiy  shoold 
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be  good,  and  men  of  mark  should  be  selected  for  the  offica  Were  tihis  the 
caae  we  would  hear  of  fewer  complaints.  This  evil  is  remarkably  illustrated 
bj  the  case  of  Kneller  Hall.  Bj  a  Minute  dated  21st  December,  1846,  a 
scheme  was  embodied  for  '*  Normal  Schools  for  Training  [School]  Masters 
for  Workhouse  and  Penal  Schools,"  and  as  a  part  of  this,  Kneller  Hall  was 
established.  But  after  the  experiment  of  a  few  years,  it  has  been  closed. 
The  chief  difl&culty  was  to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of  workhouse 
teachers,  of  whose  duties  teaching  forms  but  a  part.  The  Kneller  Hall  men 
were  sent  out  prepared  in  the  best  manner,  £uid  were  naturally  proud  of  their 
acquirements,  but  they  had  no  preparation  for  that  portion  of  a  workhouse 
teacher^s  duty  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  hence  discontent  was  the  natu- 
ral and  necessary  consequence,  and  the  establishment  had  to  be  given  up. 

4.  Incompetent  Teachers, — ^Another  difficulty  is  when  the  salary  is  small, 
and  only  incompetent  persons  are  induced  to  become  candidates.  From 
these  and  other  causes  the  fluctuation  of  Teachers  b  yeiy  great,  and  the 
consequences  are  always  most  injurious.  It  is  only  when  the  Master  and 
Teachers  act  in  harmony,  and  when  the  Teachers  remain  for  any  length 
of  time,  that  Schools  can  make  healthy  progress  ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  such 
cases,  and  in  no  other,  that  the  Government  Inspector  gives  a  favorable 
report. 

5.  Dieeouragement  of  Teachers. — ^Workhouse  Teachers  have  fewer  en- 
conragements  than  any  other.  As  a  rule,  the  Guardians  are  so  occupied 
with  relief  and  the  general  business  of  the  Union,  that  they  take  little 
practical  interest  in  the  Schools.  The  Teacher*s  work  is  little  noticed,  and 
it  is  possible  that  however  zealous  and  conscientious  he  may  be,  the  minds 
of  the  Guardians  may  receive  a  wrong  bias  towards  him.  He  is  not,  how. 
ever,  without  encouragement ;  but  his  chief  support  is  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  and  the  earnest  persuasion  of  the  importance  of  the  position  which 
he  holds,  as  affecting  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  and  well-being  of 
those  who  are  committed  to  his  trust. 

6.  Another  element  of  the  want  of  success  is  the  small  number  of 
inmates  in  a  minority  of  the  workhouses — ^for  it  is  almost  as  expensive  to 
get  a  proper  staff  of  officers  for  a  small  workhouse  as  for  a  large  one.  The 
condition  of  the  small  Unions  is  very  backward,  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  of  a  good  report  in  such  cases.     Out  of  the  140  workhouses  in 
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the  Northern  District,  there  are  98  where  the  number  of  boys  is  under  20 ; 
98  where  it  is  under  80  ;  and  only  21  where  there  are  40  boys  and  upwards^ 
There  are  four  with  100,  viz.,  Newcastle-apon-Tjne,  Liverpool,  Preston 
and  West  Derby.  The  proportion  is  much  the  same  in  the  other  districts 
as  in  the  Northern. 

7.  Providing  situations  for  the  children, — If  boys  and  girls  have  not  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  situations  when  they  are  ready  for  them,  the  influence 
on  the  Schools  is  injuriously  felt.  They  lose  hope,  and  have  nothing  to 
stimulate  them  to  exertion.  Were  this  matter  attended  to  systematically, 
it  would  tend  strongly  to  promote  exertion  and  a  feeling  of  independence. 
In  cases  where  Schools  obtain  a  good  character,  and  where  there  is  a  steady 
demand  for  boys  and  girls,  a  healthy  state  and  tone  are  generally  found  to 
exist. 

8.  Indttstrial  Training  defective, — ^In  towns  this  can  hardly  be  carried 
out  in  an  efficient  manner,  as  only  in-door  occupations  can  be  pursued ; 
and  in  country  places,  where  land  may  be  had  in  abundance,  it  is  genendly 
neglected.  Wherever  the  cultivation  of  land  is  a  portion  of  the  industrial 
training,  a  good  effect  is  almost  invariably  produced. 

9.  Inferior  physical  condition  of  the  children. — As  you  descend  in  the 
social  scale  man's  physical  and  mental  energies  seem  to  degrade,  and  hence 
this  inseparable  concomitant  of  pauperism  is  to  be  added  to  all  the  other 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  reclaiming  the  pauper  child. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  difficulties  and  imperfections  in  the  way  of 
Pauper  Education,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  method  by  which 
it  might  be  improved.  I  have  not  left  myself  sufficient  space  to  enter  folly 
into  this  question ;  and,  indeed,  for  its  full  and  proper  discussion  it  would 
require  a  separate  paper.  From  what  has  been  already  said,  the  natnie  of 
the  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  make  will  be  readily  anticipated. 

Suggestions, — ^The  evil  influence  which  workhouses  are  calculated  to  have 
upon  the  bringing  up  of  youth  has  been  set  forth,  not  indeed  with  all  the 
power  of  which  the  subject  is  capable,  but  still,  perhaps,  after  a  manner 
sufficient  to  shew  the  great  necessity  which  exists  for  a  complete  separation 
of  the  children  from  the  adults.  The  net-work  of  pauperism,  in  whose  meshes 
children  are  entangled,  and  from  which  they  find  it  next  to  impossible  to 
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extricate  tbemsel?es,  would  to  a  great  extent  be  broken  tbrougb ;  and 
the  complete  sepaiation  of  cbildren  from  adults  cotild  be  effected  at  a  much 
less  expense  of  feeling  than  is  generally  imagined.  If  we  remember  that 
the  orphans  and  illegitimate  children  constitute  77  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
we  shall  see  that  the  great  bulk  has  no  one  particularly  interested  in  looking 
after  them.  I  am  persuaded  also  that  the  separation  of  the  dissolute 
pauper  parents  and  their  children  should  be  insisted  on,  if  the  children  are 
to  be  reclaimed.  It  is  repugnant  to  our  natural  feelings  to  propose  such 
separation,  but  experience  goes  to  shew  that  unless  it  be  adopted  the  work 
wiU  never  be  effectually  accomplished. 

The  complete  separation,  and  the  formation  of  District  Schools  woald 
obviate  most  of  the  difficulties  noticed  here.  The  tone  of  the  School  would 
not  then  be  taken  fiom  the  contaminating  influence  of  adult  paupers ;  the 
position  and  pay  of  the  Schoolmaster  would  be  better,  and  a  superior  class 
of  men  would  present  themselves.  The  head  of  the  establishment  should 
be  a  man  of  educated  and  enlarged  mind.  The  industrial  training  could 
also  be  fully  carried  out. 

SuggestionsiUustraUd. — As  practical  illustrations  of  what  is  here  advanced, 
I  may  refer  to  the  Eirkdale  Industrial  Schools  and  to  those  at  Swinton. 
These  have  been  productive  of  great  good,  and  have  raised  hundreds  from 
the  pauper  class  to  be  useful  and  industrious  members  of  the  community. 
The  population  of  a  great  number  of  Unions  is  so  large,  that  they  would  each 
require  such  a  School  for  the  training  of  the  whole  of  the  pauper  children. 
If  the  smaller  Unions  were  to  unite  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  to  form 
District  Schools,  and  if  they  were  put  under  good  management,  the  best 
results  might  be  looked  for.  Good  management  is,  however,  as  important 
as  the  formation  of  districts,  for  we  have  an  example  in  Leeds  of  how  Uttle 
an  Industrial  School  may  accomplish,  through  bad  management. 

In  the  management  of  District  Schools  valuable  hinte  might  be  derived 
from  the  family  system,  as  practised  at  Mettray,  for  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  offenders. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  other  examples,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  confirmation  of  tJis  principle  of  separationf  the  necessity  of 
which  is  strongly  shewn  by  the  various  fieu^ts  and  statements  adduced  in 
this  paper.     It  is  beginning  to  be  more  extensively  acted  upon,  but  until 
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it  be  more  generallj  adopted  and  until  the  majority  of  pauper  children 
are  brought  under  the  influence  of  sound  education  and  judicious  training, 
the  results  most  desired  will  not  be  produced.  Gradual  improyement  is  all 
but  certain,  for  the  cause  of  education  will  not  in  the  present  day  be  lost 
sight  of ;  and  the  prominence  which  it  has  attained  is  no  more  than  its 
importance  demands.  But  though  educational  subjects  have  been  much 
discussed,  and  the  instruction  in  schools  much  improved  in  consequence, 
we  are  yet  fax  from  that  degree  of  excellence  at  which  it  is  quite  possible 
to  arrive.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  England  will  not  rest  satisfied 
till  she  secures  the  first  place  among  the  nations  in  tiie  training  of  her 
labouring  population,  and  in  the  enlightened  treatment  of  her  poor. 

Workhottses  may  be  improved. — Even  without  resorting  to  District  Schools, 
the  condition  of  workhouses  might  be  materially  improved.  This  could  be 
accomplished  by  raising  the  standard  of  workhouse  Masters  to  be  the  same 
as  that  in  prisons.  If  an  educated  and  thoroughly  competent  person  filled 
this  important  office  in  every  case,  much  might  be  done  to  de-pauperise 
both  adults  and  children.  Attention  to  classification  is  also  of  great 
importance. 

But,  after  all,  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  would  tend  so  effisctu- 
ally  to  do  so,  as  the  complete  sepabation  of  the  childben  fboh 

THE  adults  ;  AND  DISTRICT  OB  INDUSTRIAL  SOHOOU  UNDER  A  0000 
SYSTEM  OF   MANAGEMENT. 
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ON  A  FUNGOID  DISEASE  AFFECTING  THE  PEAR  TREE. 

By  Thomas  Sansoniy  A.L.S.,  F.B,8.E„  dtc. 

(Bbad  20th  Dboembib,  1856.) 


The  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  having  lately  extended 
its  field  of  operations,  and  included  under  the  general  term  "  Science"  all 
subjects  connected  with  Botany  and  Natural  Histoiy,  I  offer  no  apology  for 
bringing  before  the  members  the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  I  am 
induced  to  do  so  as  I  consider,  first,  that  all  questions  relating  to  Natural 
Histoiy  are  acceptable ;  and,  secondly,  that  when  those  subjects  haye  any 
bearing  upon  the  cultivation  or  domestic  use  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
their  value  is  greatly  enhanced.  In  the  present  instance,  I  fear  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  throw  much  light  on  the  peculiar  formation  I  have  brought 
under  notice,  but  I  lay  before  the  Society  the  little  I  have  been  able  to 
acquire,  in-  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  further  observations,  by  botanists 
better  able  to  investigate  the  subject  than  I  am. 

In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Edward  Higgin,  at  Walton  Breck,  near  Liverpool, 
are  several  pear  trees.  Three  of  these  trees  have  silffered  from  a  disease, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  fruit  unfit  for  food.  As  the  disease  did 
not  make  its  appearance  to  any  extent  until  after  the  fruit  was  gathered, 
Mr.  Higgin  supposed  his  gardener  had  bruised  the  fruit  in  collecting  it ; 
but  upon  further  investigation,  he  found  such  was  not  the  case,  as  all  the 
pears  had  been  picked  by  hand  and  housed  with  great  care.  When  the 
fruit  was  first  gathered  it  appeared  perfectly  sound,  and  it  was  not  until 
several  days  after  it  had  been  deposited  in  the  store-room,  that  a  change  took 
place.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  fruit 
of  three  of  these  trees  was  rapidly  decaying,  whilst  the  fruit  of  the  other 
trees  remained  perfectly  sound.  Upon  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
pears,  Mr.  Higgin  discovered,  in  every  one,  a  nucleus  from  which  the 
disease  appeared  to  spread,  thus  confirming  him  in  the  opinion  that  the 
decay  arose  firom  some  peculiar  disease,  and  was  not  accidental. 
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Mr.  Higgin,  in  forwarding  specimens  to  me  for  microscopical  examina- 
tion, states  that  Tree  No.  1,  a  Maria  Lotuse,  is  a  well-grown  tree  four  or 
five  years  old,  growing  against  the  end  of  his  stable,  on  a  brick  wall  facing 
nearly  south.  It  was  barren  until  last  year,  when  it  produced  a  large  crop, 
which  was  gathered  in  October,  the  fruit  remaining  in  perfection  until 
Christmas.  This  year  it  had  only  thirty-nine  pears,  which  duly  ripened 
and  were  gathered  in  October,  immediately  after  which,  part  became 
infected.  He  is  not  aware  that  any  showed  signs  of  the  disease  until  a 
day  or  two  after  being  placed  in  the  store-room. 

Tree  No.  2.  Jahnsee  de  Fontenoy  Vendee  is  a  dwarf  standard,  growing 
in  the  open  garden,  (near  a  hotbed  frame,  heated  by  manure  from  the 
stable).  It  was  purchajsed  last  year  from  Davis's  Nursery,  Green  Lane, 
West  Derby,  and  bore  a  large  crop  for  so  small  a  tree.  On  it,  two  of  the 
pears  were  diseased  before  being  gathered,  and  before  the  firait  became 
mellow  and  ripe,  each  pear  became  rotten. 

Tree  No.  3.  Nelis  UHiver^  a  new  dwarf  tree  similarly  purchased,  also 
in  the  open  garden.  It  bore  perfectly.  None  of  the  fruit  became  ripe 
before  it  was  diseased. 

None  of  these  trees  had  liquid  or  other  manure.  The  garden  is  three 
years  old,  the  soil  is  good  loam  with  eighteen  inches  of  yellow  day,  and 
sand-stone  rock  below. 

I  have  examined  the  fruit  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Higgin,  and  I  find  it 
affected  by  a  fungus,  to  a  very  considerable  extent  I  received  some  of  the 
specimens  of  the  Maria  Louise  apparently  sound ;  I  have  therefore  been 
able  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  following  observations 
I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  this  tree. 

In  the  fruit,  the  disease  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  thickened  spot,  rather  darker  than  the  natural  color  of  the  pear :  this 
gradually  becomes  black  and  ultimately  cracks.  From  this  time  a  slight 
swelling  takes  place  around  the  spot,  which  assumes  a  reddish  ^peanmce. 
This  increases  very  rapidly,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  pear  is  absoibei, 
giving  the  whole  fruit  a  soft  and  shrivelled  appearance.  If  a  section  be 
made  through  the  decayed  part,  it  is  found  that  decomposition  extends  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  heart  of  the  fruit,  and  that  it  is  veiy  wateiy 
in  appearance.  On  placing  a  section  under  the  microscope,  the  cause  of 
this  rapid  decay  becomes  apparent,  the  whole  of  the  diseased  part  being 
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interwoven  with  the  filaments  or  mycelium  of  a  fungus,  which  lamifies 
through  the  tissue  in  eveiy  direction,  until  the  whole  of  the  cellular  part  of 
the  pear  hecomes  decomposed  apparently  to  afford  nourishment  to  the 
fungus. 

The  mycelium  consists  of  long  and  yeiy  thin  filaments,  frequently 
branched,  its  size  yaiying  from  tv^w  to  Tvf w  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  it  is 
often  mixed  with  sporidaB,  which  are  generally  much  broken  up  or  dispersed 
in  making  a  section  for  examination,  but  when  found  entire  they  are  ranged 
in  long  rows,  and  when  ripe  assume  a  dark  color.  The  plant  appears  to 
be  a  species  of  Fenicillium,  or  is  very  nearly  allied  to  that  genus. 

Figure  2  represents  a  portion  of  the  mycelium  of  the  plant  as  seen  per- 
yading  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pear.  (A)  the  mycelium  in  its  natural 
state  magnified  400  diam.  (B)  the  granular  contents  of  the  articulations, 
and  (C)  the  remains  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pear. 

On  examination  of  sections  made  through  the  dark  spot  or  eye,  it  would 
appear  that  this  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  fungus,  and  that  at  this  spot 
the  plant  is  more  fully  developed,  and  produces  fructification,  as  shown  in 
figure  8. 

It  having  been  supposed  that  in  the  potatoe  disease  the  fungus  first 
attacks  the  leaf  and  is  thus  communicated  to  the  tuber  through  the  vessels 
of  the  plant,  I  have  endeavoured  to  discover  traces  of  this  fringus  in  the 
leaves  of  the  tree,  and  also  in  sections  of  the  branches  and  roots,  but  with- 
out success ;  the  disease  not  having  been  observed  before  the  autumn,  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  its  cause  with  certainty  so  late  in  the  season. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  fimgi  are  capable  of  multiplying  by  their 
filamentous  matter,  as  well  as  by  spores.  This  is  partly  proved  by  the 
common  mushroom  (Agaricus  campestrisj  which  is  commonly  cultivated 
from  what  is  called  the  spawn.  This  spawn  consists  of  the  filamentous 
matter.  M.  Audouin  found  that  he  could  as  readily  inoculate  caterpillars 
and  other  larvsB  with  minute  portions  of  the  spawn  of  fungi  as  by  its  spores. 
It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  filamentous  spawn  to  all  fungi,  although  seldom 
seen  by  observers,  as  it  is  developed  out  of  sight,  under  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  decaying  matter,  on  which  fungi  generally  grow,  or  occasionally 
through  the  substance  of  living  matter.  It  would  appear  that  for  the  fila- 
mentous growth  darkness  is  necessaiy,  and  that  for  the  growth  of  spores 
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a  certain  quantity  of  light  is  requisite.     In  the  present  case  the  bulk  of 
the  fungus  consist  of  filamentous  matter. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  great  similarity  between  the  present  disease 
and  seyeral  that  have  lately  been  investigated  by  botanists ;  and  a  study  of 
these  may,  to  some  extent,  assist  us  in  understanding  our  present  subject. 
In  the  potatoe  disease  particularly,  and  also  in  the  disease  which  the  vines, 
in  almost  all  the  wine-growing  countries  of  Europe,  have  fjEdlen  a  prey  to, 
fungi  very  nearly  allied  to  that  found  in  the  pear  form  a  very  prominent 
feature,  and  their  presence  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  sole  cause,  and 
not  the  effect  of  the  disease. 

In  the  former  disease,  as  you  are  aware,  the  root  of  the  potatoe,  after 
reaching  perfection,  and  sometimes  before,  is  found  to  be  covered  with 
spots  or  apparently  slight  abrasions  of  the  skin.  These  rapidly  enlaige, 
the  tuber  becomes  soft,  and  ultimately  putrefies.  The  Hev.  M.  I.  Berkeley 
attributes  this  disease  entirely  to  a  fungus  which  he  believes  first  attacks 
the  leaves ;  and  so  rapid  is  its  development,  that  the  period  for  examination 
of  its  leaves  is  past  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  fungus,  in  his 
opinion,  does  not  live  on  decayed  matter,  but  is  one  w^hich  produces  decay 
and  renders  the  plant  unhealthy.*  Various  other  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  this  extraordinary  disease,  but  all  have  appeared  unsatis&ctory, 
and  the  subject  is  still  involved  in  mystery.  Professor  Balfour,  after 
reviewing  the  various  explanations  given,  both  chemical  and  physiological, 
says,  "  the  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  all  that  has  been  said 
relative  to  the  potatoe  disease  aro  that  changes  are  induced  in  the  oeUs 
and  vessels  of  the  potatoe  by  certain  obscure  meteorological  and  epidemic 
causes ;  that  an  attraction  takes  place  in  the  cellulose  and  in  the  contents 
of  the  cells,  which  speedily  leads  to  decay ;  that  parasitic  Fungi  find  a 
nidus  in  the  decaying  organic  matter,  so  as  to  accelerate  and  give  a 
character  to  the  disease ;  and  that  as  yet  no  remedy  has  been  devised." 

The  vine  disease  also  results  from  a  parasitic  fungus,  the  Oidium  Tuekeri. 
The  ravages  of  this  plant,  as  in  the  former  case,  have  entailed  great 
distress  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  wine-growing  countries ;  the  crops  in 
some  districts  having  been  entirely  destroyed.  As  yet  no  certain  method 
has  been  discovered  to  stop  its  increase.     This,  like  tiie  Botrytis  infeUans^ 


*  In  the  Joarnal  of  the  Hortioaltanl  Society,  vol.  i,  page  25,  Mr,  Berkeley  enlsn 

Tery  elaborately  into  this  subject. 
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or  potatoe  fungus,  attacks  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and  spreads  to  the  fruit. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  that  it  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  roots,  but 
as  yet  I  believe  there  is  no  proof  that  this  is  the  case.    . 

The  cunrant  is  the  fruit  of  a  small  grape,  the  Uva  Coriniha.  This  has 
also  suffered  much ;  and  being  so  commonly  used  as  an  article  of  food, 
has  made  almost  all  classes  in  this  country  fiEuniliar  with  the  disease,  indeed 
it  is  now  so  common  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  a  sample  of  currants  can 
be  obtained  without  being  more  or  less  affected  with  the  disease.  The 
Oidium  Tuckeri  and  the  Botrytis  infestans  belong  to  the  same  order  of 
fiingi  as  that  found  in  the  pear.  The  disease  called  dry  rot  is  also  caused 
by  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus  decomposing  the  tissues  of  the  wood. 

It  is  not  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  alone  that  these  parasites  are  found ; 
the  animal  kingdom  is  also  attacked  by  them  in  various  forms,  and  man 
suffers  to  a  considerable  extent  by  them.  Parasitic  fungi  may  be  found 
in  the  ringworm,  thrush,  and  many  cutaneous  complaints ;  also  in  that 
fearful  and  dreaded  disease  cancer.  The  muscadine  so  destructive  to  the 
silkworm  is  caused  by  the  growth  of  Botrytis  Bamana,  It  is  a  well  ascer- 
tained fact  that  many  of  the  diseases  commonly  called  blight,  are  caused 
by  the  growth  of  parasitic  fungi,  and  the  more  the  microscope  is  used 
the  more  easily  will  they  be  traced  to  their  proper  origin. 

In  cases  like  the  present,  however,  the  most  important  question  for 
consideration  is,  how  can  these  diseases  be  eradicated  ?  and  this  is  a  subject 
of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty ;  for  when  dealing  with  living  plants  or 
animals,  we  cannot  apply  stringent  remedies  without  great  danger  of 
sacrificing  the  life  of  the  parent  plant  or  animal.  In  Kyan*s  process  for 
the  prevention  of  dry  rot,  the  timber  is  impregnated  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  a  most  powerful  poison;  but  what  living  plant  or 
animal  could  be  so  treated?  hence  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in 
stopping  the  ravages  of  disease  in  such  cases,  for  most  chemicals  that  will 
kill  the  parasite  will  also  kill  the  plant  on  which  it  grows.  As  this  disease 
has  so  lately  made  its  appearance,  it  is  imposssible  at  present  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  Several  washes  however  have  been  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  some 
Buccess,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  vine  disease ;  and  as  our  present  disease 
is  80  similar  in  its  nature,  I  would  suggest  a  similar  treatment  Mr. 
Quarles  Harris,  in  his  paper  on  the  vine  disease,  gives  the  following 
remedies  as  those  which  have  been  found  most  efficacious ;  and  as  they 
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have  been  found  not  to  affect  the  health  of  the  plant,  I  would  suggest 
them  as  likely  to  be  useful  in  this  case. 

I.  Mix  one-half  of  black  powdered  sulphur  with  one-half  of  potash ; 
make  into  a  wash  of  the  consistency  of  usual  whitewash,  and  with  a  brash 
paint  the  stems  and  shoots,  and  rub  it  well  into  aU  crevices. 

3.  Mix  one-half  of  common  sulphur  with  one-half  of  quick  lime,  make 
into  a  wash  as  aboTO,  and  apply  in  the  same  manner. 

8.  One  pound  of  slack  lime  and  one  pound  of  black  sulphur,  boiled  for 
twenty  minutes  in  five  pints  of  water,  allowed  to  cool  and  fall  bright ;  to 
be  then  drawn  off  into  bottles.  One  pint  to  be  mixed  with  100  pints  of 
water,  and  the  trees  well  syringed  with  the  mixture. 

Mr.  Higgin  intends  to  apply  the  last  remedy,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  before  the  next  fruit  season  he  will  be  able  to  throw  additional  light 
on  the  subject. 

PosTSGBiFT. — Since  the  above  paper  was  written,  I  have  examined  the 
fruit  of  a  pear  tree  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Maghull,  which  has  been 
completely  destroyed  by  the  same  disease.  The  fruit,  when  examined 
under  the  microscope,  presented  a  similar  appearance  to  that  described 
in  the  foregoing  paper. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE. 

FiouBB  1.        Section  of  diseased  pear. 

A.  Decayed  part  affected  by  fongi.  y 

FiouBB  3.  A.  The  mycelium  in  its  natural  state  magnified  400  diameters. 

B.  The  granular  contents  of  the  articulations.  X 

C.  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  pear.  ^^* 

Figure  8.        Fructification. 
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ON  THE  RISE  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  TOWNS  OF 

LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE. 

By  David  Buxton^  Esq, 
(Read  8ih  Mat,  1856.) 


The  towns  of  the  Manchester  District  have  already  formed  the  suhject 
of  one  of  the  papers  brought  before  this  Society,  during  the  present  session.* 
But  the  elaborate  statement  of  Mr.  Danson  dealt  almost  exclusively  with 
the  statistical  aspect  of  the  subject,  as  exhibited  in  the  results  of  the 
census  of  1851.  If  I  now  travel  over  the  same  ground,  it  is  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  group  together  various  interesting  details  of  a  more  general 
character;  and  so  to  afford  those  amongst  us  who  are  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  locality,  a  more  complete  view  of  the  rise  and  exten- 
sion of  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  south-east  of  Lancashire  and  adjacent 
parts  of  Cheshire.  These  towns  are  sixteen  in  number,  twelve  of  them  being 
in  Lancashire,  and  four  in  Cheshire.  The  former  are  Bolton,  Bury,  Oldham, 
Middleton,  Rochdale,  Heywood,  Radclifie,  Ashton,  Leigh,  Atherton, 
Salford,  and  Manchester.  The  latter  (the  Cheshire  towns)  are  Stockport, 
Hyde,  Stalybridge,  and  Dukinfield.  Now  the  relation  which  all  the  rest 
bear  to  Manchester  is  very  peculiar,  but  the  notice  of  it  is  by  no  means  new. 
Dr.  Percival,  writing  upon  the  population  of  Manchester  in  1773,  says, — 
*'  A  considerable  part  of  the  manufactuiy  of  this  flourishing  town  is  carried 
on  in  the  adjacent  country,  which  is  thereby  crouded  with  houses  and 
inhabitants.*'!  And  that  which  thus  commenced  with  the  first  impetus  to 
the  cotton  manuflEu^ture,  has  gone  on  ever  since ;  and  we  shall  And  that  all 
the  surrounding  towns  are  dependent  upon  the  great  central  mart,  as 


*  Se«  "On  the  Area  and  Population  of  the  Manchester  District,"  by  J.  T.  Danson* 
Esq.,  F.S.S.  and  V.P.  of  the  Historic  Society.    Ant^  p.  165. 

f  Observations  on  the  State  of  Population  in  Manchester,  &c.,  p.  0,  in  Philosophical, 
Hedioal,  and  Experimental  Essays,  by  Thomas  Percival,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.  A.  London, 
1776. 
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colonies  are  dependent  upon  the  mother  countiy ;  as  children  upon  a 
parent ;  as  the  expanding  and  lengthening  branches— or,  more  tmlj  stall, 
as  transplanted  ofishoots — are  related  to  the  parent  stem. 

The  proof  of  this  involyes  so  many  points  of  interest,  that  I  b^  for  a 
short  time  to  call  attention  to  them.  But,  first  of  all,  it  is  very  noticeable 
that,  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  not  one  of  all  the  populous  and 
wealthy  towns  which  I  have  named  possessed  the  privilege  of  parliamentaij 
representation.  To  us,  who  know  the  influence  which  this  district  has 
exercised  upon  recent  legislation,  it  appears  scarcely  credible  that  Man- 
chester, and  its  tributary  towns,  shoald  only  Imve  possessed  the  elective 
franchise  during  the  last  twenty-four  years.  Such,  however,  is  the  isucL 
Twelve  borough  members  are  now  returned  by  such  of  the  towns  as  were 
then  enfranchised,  viz.,  two  each  by  Manchester,  Stockport,  Oldham,  and 
Bolton  :  and  one  each  by  Salford  (which  in  effect  is  part  of  Manchester), 
Ashton,  Bury,  and  Hochdale.  Since  their  enfranclusement  as  parliar 
mentary  boroughs,  most  of  them  have  also  become  corporate  towns ;  and 
besides  the  privileges  which  Manchester  thus  acquired  in  conmion  with 
the  other  towns  of  the  district,  it  has  also  been  erected  into  an  episcopal 
see,  and  has  more  recently,  by  a  special  exercise  of  royal  authority,  been 
dignified  with  the  title  of  "city." 

To  shew  that  the  extension  of  manufactures  in  the  surrounding  towns, 
is  simply  the  extension  of  Manchester  itself,  it  is  only  necessazy  to  men- 
tion, that  the  cotton  manufacture  divides  itself  into  several  branches ;  and 
that  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  some  of  these — bleaching,  and  calico 
printing,  for  instance — certain  local  conditions  are  requisite,  which  a 
populous  town  cannot  furnish.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  bleaching  has 
betaken  itself  to  RadclifiPe,  Horwich,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton ; 
and  the  printing  of  calicos  has  found  more  congenial  homes  on  this  side  of 
the  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire  boundaries, — on  the  banks  of  the 
various  tributaries  of  the  Mersey  and  the  IrweU.'C  Even  weaving  sheds, 
built  in  a  single  story,  are  nestling  down  in  countiy  places,  where  land  is 
cheaper,  as  any  traveller  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  may  see  as  he 


*  The  only  Print  Works  which  occur  to  me  as  being  within  the  town  of  Hanchecim 
are  those  carried  on  by  Mr.  Alderman  Neild  and  others,  under  the  well  known  Arm  of 
Thomas  Boyle  and  Sons.  The  establishment  has  been  largely  extended,  and  baa  bem 
in  existence  as  the  Mayfield  Print  Works  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
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passes  along.  The  heayier  processes  of  carding  and  weaving  can  only  be 
carried  on  upon  the  ground  floor,  or  in  the  lowest  stories  of  a  building ; 
but  spinning  and  the  lighter  operations  maj  be  as  well  or  better  con- 
ducted in  the  upper  stories.  Even  cotton  spinning  itself,  howoTer,  must 
reach  its  limits  in  a  town  like  Manchester,  where  the  area  is  coTored,  and 
property  is  becoming  daily  of  greater  yalue.  And  it  has  done  so.  Old 
fEu^tories  are  sometimes  enlarged,  but  new  ones  are  not  built  there.  They 
are  built  out  in  some  convenient  spot  in  the  district :  and  this  extension  of 
the  smaller  towns  is  as  much  a  sign  of  the  expansion  of  Manchester  proper, 
as  the  construction  of  docks  on  the  north  shore,  or  the  building  of  residences 
at  Aigburth  or  Roby,  is  a  proof  of  the  expansion  of  Liverpool.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  say  so,  but  the  fact  is,  that  Manchester  is  becoming  (in 
proportion  to  the  whole  aggregate  of  production)  less  and  less  the  chief 
manufacturing  town,  and  more  and  more  the  central  mart  for  the  whole 
manufacturing  district.  Of  the  hundreds  of  manufacturers  who  throng 
the  Manchester  Exchange  every  Tuesday  at  mid-day — ^representatives  of 
the  wealth,  and  energy,  and  skill,  which  are  embarked  in  the  staple  trade 
of  the  place — I  doubt  if  more  than  one  in  ten  lives,  not  in  the  town  itself ^ 
but  anywhere  within  the  parliamentary  boundaries  of  Manchester  and 
Salford. 

Take  another  illustration  of  the  same  fact  There  are  many  names 
known  far  beyond  the  immediate  locality  where  they  were  first  known,  and 
which  have  become  bound  up  not  only  with  local  but  with  national  history. 
All  the  world  will  tell  you  that  the  original  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  a  Man- 
chester manufacturer,  and  that  Mr.  Cobden^s  first  essay  in  public  was  as  the 
author  of  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  assumed  the  same  general  designation.'^' 
Tet  what  are  the  fiicts  ?  The  warehouse  of  the  Feels  was  in  Manchester, 
but  their  works  were  at  Bury ;  that  of  the  Cobdens  was  also  in  Manchester, 
but  their  works  were  at  Clithero.  Mr.  John  Feilden,  (who,  as  M.P.  for 
Oldham,  carried  the  Ten  Hours  Act,)  had  his  place  of  business  in  Manchester 
too,  but  his  works  were  at  Todmorden.  And  there  are  at  this  moment 
many  others  whose  names  are  extensively  known  in  connection  with  the 
place,  and  with  the  cotton  manufacture,  who  though  they  are  popularly 
considered  as  belonging  to  Manchester,  (and  though  some  of  them  actually 


*  *'  England,  Ireland,  and  America,  by  a  Manchester  Mannfaotorer."    This  pabtioatioii 
appeared  about  twenty  yeara  ago. 


do  reside  there,  and  all  of  them  have  their  places  of  business  in  the  town,) 
still  have  their  works  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  surrounding  oountiy. 
Thus  the  works  of  the  present  member  for  Manchester,  Mr.  John  Bright,  are 
at  Rochdale ;  those  of  his  predecessor  in  the  representation,  Mr.  R.  H.  Greg, 
are  at  Gaton,  near  Lancaster,  and  at  BoUington,  in  Cheshire.  Among  tiie 
ez-majors  of  the  town  are  Sir  Elkanah  Armitage,  and  Mr.  Kershaw,  M.P. 
The  works  of  the  latter  are  at  Stockport ;  and  those  of  the  former  at  Pendle- 
ton,— a  suburb  of  Manchester,  which  is  in  the  borough  of  Salford,  but  in  the 
parish  of  Ecdes.  The  manufeustoiy  of  Mr.  J.  Oheetham — ^M.P.  for  this  di^i- 
sion  of  the  county — ^is  at  Stalybridge,  and  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Hindlej,  M.P., 
at  Dukinfield ;  though  both  are  popularly  considered  and  called  '*  Manchester 
men.**  And  not  needlessly  to  extend  the  list,  I  will  only  add,  that  the 
Messrs.  Grant,  of  Manchester,  (the  "  Cheeryble  Brothers,**  of  NiehoUu 
NickUby,)  had  their  works,  not  in  the  town  where  their  warehouse  is 
situated,  but  at  Ramsbottom,  near  Bury. 

Again,  a  borough  town,  or  any  place  possessing  a  considerable  popu- 
lation, or  independent  means  of  wealth,  will  generally  be  found  to  possess 
its  own  newspaper,  and  its  own  local  bankers.  Now  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  nowhere  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  (though  the  district  round 
Leeds  may  afford  a  somewhat  similar  case)  will  you  find  such  large  masses 
of  people  congregated  together,  and  so  much  visible  wealth  accumulated, 
with  such  a  remarkable  absence  of  these  accompaniments,  as  in  the  tribu- 
tary towns  now  under  consideration.  And  why  ?  Because  the  Manchester 
papers  are  the  press  of  the  district,  and  the  bankers  of  the  district  are  the 
banking  firms  or  companies  who  conduct  their  business  in  Manchester. 
As  regards  the  press,  though  the  Manchester  papers  ciroulate  through  the 
district,  and  form  the  only  issue  of  any  account,  I  am  not  unaware  that 
there  have  existed,  or  do  exist,  a  few  local  prints  in  those  places  which 
return  members  to  parliament ;  and  where,  consequently,  political  differ- 
ences, and  occasional  party  contests,  tend  to  support  the  organs  of  public 
discussion.  But  the  insignificance  of  these  existing  exceptions,  and  the 
ephemeral  life  of  some  which  exist  no  more,  are  only  corroborations  of  the 
general  statement  which  I  have  just  made.  To  test  the  assertion  fedily, 
one  must  not  look  at  the  state  of  things  since  the  repeal  of  the  newsp^>er 
stamp,  but  go  back  to  a  period  which  shews  more  unexceptionably  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  these  localities.    From  a  publication  issued  in  J  852, 
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purporting  to  gire  a  list  of  all  the  newspapers  published  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  year  1850,  with  the  number  of  stamps  issued  to  each,  I  cannot  find 
that  there  was  at  that  time  any  newspaper  published  in  Ashton,  Hyde, 
Stalybridge,  Oldham,  Middleton,  Bochdale,  Bury,  Heywood,  Badclifife, 
Atherton,  Leigh,  or  Dukinfield :  while  in  Bolton  there  was  one  paper,  to 
which,  in  1850,  72,000  stamps  were  issued ;  and  in  Stockport,  two  papers, 
to  one  of  which  14,980  stamps  had  been  appropriated,  and  28,500  to  the 
other.  To  the  four  papers  published  in  Manchester,  the  issue  had  been, 
during  the  same  period,  nearly  two  millions,  viz. — 1,016,910.  And  if  it 
were  worth  while  to  examine  how  £Eur  the  question  under  review  is  illus- 
tsrated  by  the  banking  system  of  the  district,  we  should  find  that  with  the 
exception  of  about  three  private  firms,  four  or  five  local  Joint  Stock  Banks, 
and  several  branches  and  sub-branches  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
District  Banking  Company — ^five  towns  being  without  any  provision  at  all, 
and  three  more  possessing  only  one  of  these  branches — ^the  whole  banking 
business  is  transacted  in  Manchester ;  the  firms  and  companies  situated 
there  being,  in  hcty  not  the  bankers  of  the  town  alone,  but  of  all  the 
surrounding  district 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  which  either  have 
determined  the  ori^nal  establishment  of  manufacturing  enterprise  in  these 
places,  or  have  led  to  their  rapid  increase  in  wealth,  population,  and  national 
importance.  Manchester  is  not  a  new  town.  I  need  not  go  into  its  history, 
or  investigate  its  date.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  it  is  spoken  of  as  *'  well 
inhabited,  and  distinguished  for  its  trade  in  linens  and  woollens ; "  and  in 
an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  following  reign,  mention  is  made  of 
*'  Manchester,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  Cottons ;  and  of  Manchester  rugs 
and  firiezes."  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy  that  the 
cotton  manufiEUstnre  began  to  assume  that  importance  which  has  led  to  the 
enormous  increase  in  all  the  attributes  of  prosperity  which  characterise 
this  district;  and  Liverpool  also,  as  the  port  of  the  district  The  importa- 
tion of  raw  cotton  into  this  country,  which  in  1701  was  under  two  millions 
of  pounds,  and  in  half  a  century  later  had  not  increased  to  three  millions, 
sprang  up  between  1751  and  1780  to  nearly  six  and  three  quarter  millions; 
in  1790  it  reached  thirty-one  and  a  half  millions ;  and  in  another  ten  years 
increased  more  than  75  per  cent,  shewing  an  augmentation  of  imports, 
within  the  century,  from  1,085,868  pounds  to  fifty-six  millions  of  pounds. 
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Simultaneous  with  this,  was  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  cotton 
goods  exported ;  as  will  be  seen  bj  the  following  table : — 

Cotton  Wool  Imported.                 Cotton  Goods  Exported. 
Yeer.                                 lbs.  Offieial  Ydne 

1761 2,976,610     ^^45,986 

1764 8,870,392     £200,364 

1780 6,700,000     £365.060 

In  seven  years  more,  when  the  strenuous  efforts  which  had  been  made  to 
overthrow  Arkwright's  patents  had  been  successful,  the  amount  of  exports 
rose  immediately  to  the  value  of  £1,101,457.  These  figures  shrink,  of  course 
into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  present  returns ;  «  but  they  indicate 
when  it  was  that  the  first  bound,  in  the  rapid  increase  which  is  still  ^o- 
gressing,  actually  took  place.  A  glance  at  the  table  just  given  will  show 
that  it  was  about  1763  or  1764.  In  the  former  year,  the  seven  years'  war, 
which  secured  to  England  the  possession  of  Canada,  was  brought  to  an 
end.f  In  the  same  year,  the  traffic  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
was  carried  on  by  a  fleet  of  eight  river  flats.  But  this  imposing  line 
of  transports  did  not  long  suffice.  In  the  same  year,  the  Spinning 
Jenny  was  invented.  The  two  requisites  to  the  developement  of  our  local 
resources,  which  has  since  taken  place,  were  first,  suitable  machinery, 
and  second,  readiness  of  communication.  Both  were  supplied,  almost 
simultaneously.  From  this  point  may  be  dated  the  marvellous  growth 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  of  local  prosperity.  The  slow  and 
laborious  processes,  which  are  recorded  in  the  very  name  MANu^actufw, 

*The  Tetoms  of  some  subsequent  years,  and  those  nrhioh  haTe  been  mo«t  reosntly 
published,  will  enable  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  subject,  to  institute  the  com- 
parison here  suggested : — 

Cotton  Wool  Imported. 

1800.  1823.  1845 

06,000,000  Ibt.  187,281,020  lbs.  721,080,000  Ibt. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  1800,  the  quantity  imported  was  174,690,584  Ibe.,  and 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  206,494,786  lbs.  The  yalue  of  the  Cottoa 
goods  exported,  has  increased  as  foUows :  ^ 

1834.  1830. 

^£13,783,370  £l  0,306,982 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1800,  the  declared  Talue  of  the  manofaotufed  Cottoa 
goods  exported,  (ezcluslTe  of  twist),  was  Jl'6,176,020,  and  for  the  ooneepondin^ 
period  of  the  present  year  it  was  ^£6,723,390 — that  for  the  month  of  Mareh  alone 
being  J£2,476,878— or  nearly  at  the  rate  of  thirty  millions  per  annum. 

f'*The  rapid  increase  of  Manchester  eommeneed  about  the  year  1765,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  war." — Dr.  PeroiTal :  Euayt,  ut  nipni,  j>.  29. 
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were  now  superseded,  and  every  suitable  climate   in  the  world   was 
henceforward  laid  under  contribution,  to  furnish  the  raw  material  upon 
which  this  great  enterprise  subsists  as  its  natural  food.'t'    In  1760  the 
carding  machine,  invented  by  Lewis  Paul,  to  be  used  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  was  introduced  into  Lancashire,   and   applied  to  cotton. 
In  1764,  calico  printing  was  first  brought  into  this  county,  though  not 
applied  with  much  effect,  until  taken  up  by  the  Peels  at  a  later  period. 
In  1769,  Arkwright's  first  patent  for  the  "  water  frame"  spinning  ma 
chine  yna  issued ;  and  also  Watt's  first  patent  for  his  discovered  improve- 
ments in  the  steam  engine.     In  the  following  year  (1770),  the  spinning 
Jenny,  invented  by  Hargreaves,  was  patented,  though  the  principle  had 
been  discovered,  as  just  stated,  four  or  five  years  before.     Five  years 
.later,  (in  1775,)  Arkwright's  second  patent  was  taken  out,  for  his  carding, 
drawing,  and  roving  machines.     From   1776  to   1779,    Crompton  was 
working  his  way  to  the  invention  of  the  mule  spinning  fi:ume,  though  it 
scarcely  came  into  use,  until  after  the  success  of  the  attempts  which 
were  repeatedly  made  to  overthrow  the  patents  of  Arkwright.     This  was 
in  1785 — a  year  of  great  importance.     In  this  year  it  was  that  Cart- 
wright  obtained  the  first  patent  for  his  power-loom ;  Boulton  and  Watt 
applied  their  first  engine  as  the  motive  power  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture ;    and   the   printing    of    calico  from    cylinders  was    introduced. 
But  to  make  these  discoveries  and  improvements  practically  valuable, 
readiness  of  communication  was  also  essential :   and  this  was  supplied 
simultaneously,  by  an  extensive  system  of  canal  navigation,  by  means  of 
which  the  raw  material  was  brought  in  to  be  worked,  and  the  manufactured 
article  could  be  either  returned  to  Liverpool  for  shipment,  or  forwarded 
to  the  various  home  markets  for  domestic  consumption.    The  act  for 


*Tbe  following  table  exhibits  the  yaiiuns  soorces  of  supply,  and  their  relatiTO 
importance ; — 

Raw  Oattan  imported  during  the  three  monVu  ending  March  81sf,  1856, 
and  in  the  correeponding  period  of  1855. 


1856. 


1855. 


United  States 
Brazil  . . 
Egypt  ..      .. 
Biitish  India 
Other  Parts 

Total  cwts. 


1,090,661  cwts. 

88,8»6 

f> 

87,527 

»» 

171,110 

n 

5,540 

n 

1,481,234  cwts. 

28,414 

i> 

23,008 

It 

75,222 

f» 

1,004 

If 

1,848,708 


1,550.782 
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making  the  Sankey  and  St.  Helenas  Canal  (the  first  in  England),  had 
been  obtained  in  1755.  The  greater  work,  which  we  owe  jointly  to 
the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  the  genius 
of  John  Brindley,  was  authorised  by  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1758-9, 
and  opened  in  1762.  Between  1791  and  1704,  acts  were  obtained  for 
the  construction  of  separate  canals  from  Manchester  to  Buiy  and  Bolton, 
to  Ashton  and  Oldham,  and  to  Eochdale :  and  by  means  of  Tarioos 
branches  and  extensions,  a  complete  system  of  water  conmiunication 
was  speedily  established,  not  only  with  the  towns  of  the  immediately 
surrounding  district,  but  extending  into  the  neighbouring  counties  and 
to  remoter  places.*  Without  the  facilities  of  transit  which  were  thus 
supplied,  the  prosperity  of  manufacturers,  which  increased  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  at  the  time  now  spoken  of,  would  have  been  an  utter  impossibility. 
The  only  towns  in  the  district  which  are  accessible  by  river  communi- 
cation, axe  Stockport  and  Manchester,  and  the  Irwell  has  been  made 
navigable  up  to  Manchester  only  by  artificial  means. 

The  circumstances  which  determine  the  locality  of  manufactures,  will 
be  found  to  resolve  themselves  generally  into — I,  Convenience  of  site : 
and  II,  Facility  of  transit.  Convenience  of  site  implies  in  the  present 
instance  that  there  shall  be  (1)  a  copious  supply  of  water :  (2)  a  cheap 
supply  of  coals,  arising  either  from  the  proximity  of  the  mines,  or  from 
cheapness  of  conveyance :  (3)  a  suitable  and  sufficient  population :  and 
(4)  no  pre-occupying  or  more  important  business,  or  one  more  convenient 
to  be  carried  on  in  that  locality,  f  The  principle  which  governs  these 
matters  is  not  that  of  local  exigency,  (or  we  should  have  manufactories 
in  every  populous  town)  but  of  local  convenience.  And  we  may  see  on 
every  side  how  natural  is  the  tendency,  in  all  the  more  extensive  forms  of 


•It  18  estimated  that  the  canals  now  open  in  England,  are  2800  miles  in  length  ;  and 
that  we  have  also  2500  miles  of  navigable  liyers,  which  have  been  partly  made  so  bj 
artificial  means. 

•f-When  we  consider  how  the  maritime  trade  of  Liverpool  has  swallowed  np  erery 
other,  and  driven  oat,  as  if  they  had  no  right  to  a  footing  within  its  borders,  the  mann- 
ilaotare  of  pottery,  and  the  craft  of  watchmaking  *,  and  that,  in  rebuilding  the  only  eotton 
factory  erer  erected  here,  it  has  been  tamed  into  a  flour  mill, — ^it  is  evident  diat  this 
last  consideration  is  a  very  important  one.  The  attempts  which  have  also  been  made 
in  other  places,  e.g.,  at  Hull,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere,  to  introduce  the  cotton  and  other 
manoliMJtures,  (and  which,  if  they  have  not  failed  entirely,  have  certainly  not  sufficieiiUy 
encouraged  the  experiment  to  warrant  its  extension,)  are  additional  evidence  to  the  aame 
eflfect. 
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manuiacturmg  enterprise,  to  fix  themselves,  and  to  spread  out,  in  some 
conyenient  locality.  Thus  the  cotton  manufacture  is  chiefly  carried  on  in 
and  around  Mimchester ;  the  broad  cloth  trade  is  in  that  district  of  the 
country  which  is  popularly  known,  in  this  very  connection,  as  '*  The 
West  of  England ;"  the  coarser  and  heavier  woollen  fabrics  are  made  in  the 
West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire ;  the  principal  iron  works  are  in  those  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Worcester,  which  are  known  as  the 
"  black  country ; "  the  making  of  earthenware  has  acquired  for  a 
neighbouring  district  the  name  of  *'  the  Potteries  ;*'  and  the  smelting  of 
copper  and  other  ores  is  peculiar  to  Glamorganshire.  The  presence  of 
minerals  does  of  necessity  fix  a  certain  amount  of  industiy  to  the  spot 
where  they  must  be  worked;  but  the  genius  of  manufactures  is  more 
erratic.  She  may  and  does  wander  about  to  find  the  likeliest  spot  to 
settle  in,  but  when  it  is  found,  it  becomes  the  ample  home  of  a  prosperous 
and  ever-increasing  progeny. 

The  facilities  of  transit  which  were  furnished  by  canal  conveyance,  soon 
became  inadequate  to  the  trade  which  its  establishment  had  helped  so 
largely  to  develope. 

A  declaration  of  150  merchants  of  Liverpool,  issued  in  1834,  set  forth 
that  they  had  "  for  a  long  time  past  experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
vessels  to  convey  goods  fi:om  this  place  (Liverpool)  to  Manchester,  and 
that  the  delay  was  prejudicial  to  the  trading  and  manufiEu;turing  interests 
at  large :"  that  the  existing  means  of  transport  (i.e.,  the  Irwell  and  Mersey 
navigation,  and  the  Bridgewater  canal)  were  "qmte  inadequate,'*  and 
"that  a  new  line  of  conveyance  had  become  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
conduct  the  increasing  trade  of  the  country  with  speed,  certainty,  and 
economy."  In  1830,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  were  linked  together  by 
the  present  Hue  of  railway,  and  in  process  of  time  most  of  the  larger 
towns  in  the  manufacturing  districts  were  placed  in  direct  commmuni- 
cation  with  Manchester,  as  the  various  projects  to  which  the  success  of 
the  original  experiment  gave    rise,  were  carried   into  effect. 

Yet,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  water  route  is  entirely  superseded. 
There  are  peculiar  advantages  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  proximity  of 
the  canal.  His  chief  and  indispensable  requisites  are  cotton  and  coals. 
Both  are  very  bulky ;  both  very  inexpensive  in  proportion  to  their  bulk ; 
and  neither,   therefore,  will  bear  a  heavy  rate  of  freight.     Besides  the 


otho'  adnuitages  of  a  waterside  position,  there  is  this :  that  both  these 
artkka  may  thus  be  easily  deUverod,  and  cheaply  conyeyed ;  the  canal 
boats  can  be  brought  alongside,  and  even  run  into  the  fiactoiy  yard ;  and 
their  contents  can  be  laid  down  iqton  the  veiy  spot  where  they  are  required 
for  use.  Where  these  conTeniences  are  wanting,  there  must  be  the  addi- 
tional  item  of  cartage  introduced  into  the  cost ;  and  this,  where  constant 
OHiSQmption  necessitates  constant  supply,  must  amount  in  the  aggregate 
to  a  sum  sufficiently  considerable  to  make  exemption  £rom  it  worth 
tiying  for.  The  consequence  is,  that  nearly  all  but  some  of  the  oldest 
miUs, — as  Houldsworth*s,  and  that  of  the  Oxford  Road  Twist  Company,  in 
Manchester— stand  upon  the  banks  of  the  numerous  canals  which  inter- 
sect the  district. 

The  original  position  of  the  Tarious  branches  of  the  cotton  manu- 
fiicture  in  the  places  where  it  is  now  carried  on,  and  which  haTO  grown 
into  large  towns  from  insignificant  Tillages, — ^multiplying  wealth  "  beyond 
the  dreams  of  aTarice,"' — ^was  undoubtedly  determined  by  their  possession 
of  the  means  of  water  power;  though  this  advantage  soon  became  of 
little  Talue,  on  the  application  of  steam  as  the  principal  motiTe  power. 
The  situation  of  Stockport  is  where  the  Tame  and  the  Goyt  uniting 
form  the  Mersey.  Upon  the  first  of  these  streams  stand  Ashton,  Duk- 
infield,  Hyde,  and  Stalybridge.  Manchester  stands  at  the  confluence 
of  three  rivers, — ^the  Irwell,  the  Medlock,  and  the  Irk.  The  two  last- 
named  are  nowhere  navigable,  in  any  part  of  tbeir  course;  and  the  first, 
though  rendered  navigable  up  to  Manchester,  ceases  to  be  so  at  that 
point.  Nearer  to  its  source,  it  flows  past  Bolton  and  Bury :  and  the 
Medlock,  higher  up,  passes  Oldham;  while  Rochdale  and  Heywood 
stand  upon  the  bank  of  another  small  stream,  firom  which  the  former 
town  takes  its  name — the  Roach.  These  &ct3,  it  is  manifest,  bear 
strongly  upon  the  point  of  original  situation ;  and,  as  regards  develop- 
ment, it  is  noticeable,  that  all  these  towns  possessed  canal  communi- 
cation more  or  less  complete,  and  that  the  relative  importance  to  which 
they  had  severally  attained,  is  strikingly  attested  by  the  position  which 
each  assumed  in  the  railway  system.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  railway 
is  in  itself  a  fact  of  great  significance,  in  the  consideration  of  a  question 
like  this.  The  projectors  or  managers  of  a  railway  can  only  regard  a 
group  of  towns  under  one  aspect. 
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Their  wisdom  is  to  calenlate 
What  [traffic]  they  will  yield. 

Thus  the  large  towns  are  chosen  as  stations  or  termini,  and  thej  become 
larger ;  the  smaller  towns  are  passed  or  avoided,  and  they  become  smaller. 
The  first  shoot  faster  onward :  the  latter  lag  more  in  the  rear.  After 
Manchester  became  connected  with  Liyerpool,  lines  of  railway  were 
continued  or  opened  to  Wigan,  Preston,  and  Bolton ;  then  to  Rochdale, 
Heywood,  and  Todmorden,  and  so  on  to  Leeds:  and  now  the  great 
centre  of  the  district  is  accessible  by  railway,  from  nearly  eveiy  one  of 
its  manuflEtcturing  dependencies.  To  some  of  them,  indeed,  this  advan- 
tage has  accrued  somewhat  tardily,  and  also  indirectly.  Those  places 
received  it  latest  which  could  wait  the  longest ;  as  they  were  only  included 
in  the  plans  of  rival  companies,  when  the  more  remunerative  towns 
were  already  supplied,  and  the  zeal  for  railway  extension  set  in  rather 
too  strongly  for  the  interests  of  shareholders,  however  beneficial  it  may 
have  been  in  other  respects. 

And  now,  on  looking  back,  and  comparing  the  present  with  the  past, 
we  see  how,  in  less  than  a  centuiy  of  time,  there  has  been  wrought  a 
very  miracle  of  progress.  The  contrast  is  one  which  must  astound  even 
those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  facts.  The  population  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  which  in  1757,  was  10,830,  had  increased  in  1851 
to  401,321.  Liverpool,  which  in  1750  had  22,099  inhabitants,  at  the 
last  census  contained  375,955  souls,  within  the  borough  alone,  exclusive 
of  the  environs.  Between  the  years  1773  and  1851,  the  population  of 
Bury  increased  from  2,090  to  31,262 ;  and  that  of  Bolton  from  4,568 
to  61,171.  The  importation  of  raw  cotton,  which  in  1751  was  under 
8,000,000  lbs.,  had  risen  in  1800  to  56,000,000  lbs.,  and  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  present  year,  it  was  at  the  rate  of  206,500,000. 
The  export  of  cotton  manufactured  goods,  of  which  in  1751,  the  declared 
value  amounted  to  no  more  than  £45,986,  reached  in  the  month  of 
March  last  the  sum  of  £2,476,378,  or  nearly  £30,000,000  sterling  per 
annum.  The  cotton  manufactories  of  aU  kinds,  in  England  (exclusive 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland),  were,  in  1850,  1,753  in  number:  of  which 
l,Qd5,  or  70  per  cent,  were  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  alone,  and  145, 
or  8}  per  cent,  in  Cheshire.  The  proportion  of  water  to  steam  power 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  throughout  the  country  was   13 
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per  cent:  but  in  Lancashire  it  was  little  more  than  7  (actually  7.2)per  cent. 
Instead  of  the  hand  processes,  or  the  imperfect  contrivances  which 
retarded  rather  than  promoted  the  growth  of  this  enterprise  a  century 
ago,  there  was  found  in  the  factories  of  Lancashire  a  mechanical  force 
equal  to  50,286  horse-power,  (in  the  proportion  of  3,376  of  water,  to  46,910 
of  steam),  and  this  was  employed  in  turning  13,955,497  spindles,  and 
propelling  1 76,947  power-looms.*  At  the  same  time  the  success  which  has 
been  attained  in  tlie  construction  of  the  machineiy  and  mechanical  appli- 
ances of  the  cotton  manufacture,  has  given  not  a  local  celebrity  merely, 
but  a  world-wide  reputation  to  the  names  of  Fairbaim,  Sharp,  and  Whit- 
worth  of  Manchester,  Piatt  of  Oldham,  and  Nasmytli  of  Patricioft 
And,  lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  veiy  significant  proof  of  its 
wonderful  prosperity,  that  a  tract  of  country  almost  entirely  destitute 
naturally  of  the  water-way  which  is  the  wealth  of  other  countries,  has 
been  supplied  by  skill  and  enterprise,  with  lines  of  canal  conununication 
and  a  vast  net-work  of  railways,  which  bring  every  needful  article  to 
its  own  doors,  and  cany  its  products  forth  to  every  home  in  the  countiy, 
and  for  distribution  to  every  nation  in  the  world.  So  that,  indepen^ 
dently  of  all  differences  of  opinion,  or  possible  diversity  of  interest, 
there  can  be  no  question  whatever  upon  tliis  point — that  in  growth  of 
population,  in  rapidity  of  extension,  in  developement  of  resources,  in 
the  wealth  which  these  conditions  represent,  in  the  ever-active  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  influences  and  urges  and  directs  the  whole,  and  in 
the  social  and  national  importance  which  fitly  waits  upon  such  extat 
ordinary  success,  no  district  in  Her  Majesty  s  dominions  can  be  placed 
in  comparison  with  that  southern  division  of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in 
which  we  live :  and  which  depends  as  much,  for  its  marvellous  prosperity 
upon  Liverpool  and  Manchester  equally,  as  the  colossal  steamer,  which 
brings  New  York  as  near  to  us  as  London  used  to  be,  depends  upon  the 
simultaneous  action  of  both  its  paddles  for  its  propulsion  and  progress. 


*  See  Table  on  the  next  page ;  eztiacted  from  the  ooUectioii  of  PteUameiitvy  papeva 
in  the  liyerpool  Free  Public  Library.  For  other  aaaietanoe  in  the  compilation  of  tfaia 
paper,  I  am  indebted  to  a  work  on  the  Hlsiory  of  Manchester,  published  in  1836,  by 
James  Wheeler,  Esq.,  of  the  Northern  Circuit. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  A  BETUBN  OF  THE  NUMBEB  OF  COTTON  AND  OTHER 
FACTORIES,  SUBJECT  TO  THE  FACTORIES'  ACT,  ORDERED  BY  THE 
HOUSE    OF   COMMONS  TO  BE  PRINTED,  15th  AUGUST,  I8&0. 


COTTON  FACTORIES. 

FACTOBIKS  KMPLOTED  IN  8PINKXNO. 

Cbeohire 

Lancashire      

Total  for  England  (i.e.,^ 
in  counties  of  Chester 
Gnmberlancl.   Derby, 
Lancaster,  Mifldlesez,  ' 
Nottingham,  Stafford, 
and  York) , 

No.  of 
Facto- 
ries. 

No.  of 
Spindles. 

No.  of 
Power- 
looms. 

Amount    of 
Moving   Power. 

Total  Numbers  Employed.l 

Male. 

Female. 

Male& 
Female. 

Steam. 

Water. 

76 
517 

816,680 
6,110,074 

•  • 

•  • 

16,102 

229 
1,340 

4,025 
26,165 

2,011 
20,847 

6,936 
56,012 

762 

BfiSRfiOi 

•  • 

21,094 

3.925 

38,284 

42,260 

80,544 

FACTORIES    KMPLOTED   IN    WBATINO. 

Cheshire 

Lancashire      

Total— (l.e. in  Chester,) 
Comberiand,  Derby,  - 
Lancaster,  and  Tork) 

6 
196 

•  • 

•  • 

842 
31,875 

83 
2,538 

20 
152 

222 

8,045 

2U0 
11.629 

422 
19,674 

229 

■  • 

36,544 

2,840 

370 

9.173 

13,216 

22^ 

FACTORIES    BMPLOTBD    IN    SPINNING   AND  WEAYINO. 

Cheshire 

Lancashire      

Total— (i.e.  in  Chester,  \ 
Cumberland,  Derby, 
Gloucester,  Lancas.  . 
ter,     Stafford,     and 
York.) ... 

58 
436 

1.472.439 
7,766,991 

28,224 
14:3,690 

6,792 
27,612 

84;) 
1,820 

12,550 
61,125 

15,707 
74,135 

28,257 
135,260 

mp 

10,055,410 

184,816 

37,368 

3,170 

79,967 

96,809 

177,976 

Cheshire 

Lancashire      

TotaI-(l.e.  for  Cnmber-\ 
land.Chester,  Derby, 
Lancaster,Leicester, 
Middlesex.  Norfolk,  > 
Nottingham,      Staf- 
ford,  Surrey,    War- 
wick, and  York.) 

5 
86 

5,584 
78,432 

132 
1^2 

16 
658 

23* 
64 

[          80 
1,691 

77 
3,346 

157 
5,087 

222 

433,167 

2,206 

1,638 

717 

4,18^ 

7,767 

11,953 

Total  of  Cotton  Facto- ) 
ries  it  England.         J 

Total  in  Lancashire. 

1,753 

19,173,960 

223,626 

62,940 

8,182 

131,610 

160,062 

292^2 

1.235 

13,955.497 

178,947 

46,910 

3^76 

97,026 

118,957 

215,983 

Mem.  by  Mr.  Homer:  The  retom  of  cotton  and  silk  factories  in  my  district  is  incomplete ;  for 
Messrs.  John  Bright,  &  Brothers,  who  have  two  factories  in  Rochdale,  and  one  at  Collyburst,  near 
Manchester,  and  Messrs.  T.  J.  &  T.  Walker,  of  Leigh,  near  Manchester,  have  refused  to  make 
the  retom  called  for. 

*  The  disparity  between  the  proportion  of  steam  and  water-power  in  the  manufwturing  and 
Don-manufactuiing  counties,  may  be  shown  by  comparing  Chester,  Derby,  and  Stafford,  with 
York  and  Lancaster : 

Steam-power.       Water-power. 

Lancaster 658  64 

York      258  46 

Derby 136  823 

Stafford 91  133 

Chester 16  23 

This  refers  only  to  the  factories  included  under  the  fourth  denomination. 
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RESULTS  DEDUCED  FROM  OBSERVATIONS,  TAKEN  WITH  THE 

SELF-REGISTERING  ANEMOMETER  AND  RAIN-GAUGE, 
AT  THE  LIVERPOOL  OBSERVATORY,  DURING  THE  FOUR  YEARS 

ENDING  DECEMBER  81,  1866. 

By  John  Hartnup,  Esq,,  F.RA.S.,  F.P. 
(Rbad  17th  Apul,  1856.) 


The  instrament  aboye-named  was  erected  by  Mr.  FoUett  Osier,  in  the 
autumn  of  1651.  At  the  Liverpool  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in 
1854,  Mr.  Osier  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  invention  of  the  instrumentt 
and  I  supplied  him  with  various  tables  of  results,  and  such  informatiQn  as 
was  necessary  to  illustrate  its  performance.  This  communication,  including 
the  tables  and  diagrams  which  had  been  prepared,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  entire  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  it  will  appear  in 
the  volume  for  1855,  together  with  the  results  of  observations  for  that  year. 
The  printing  of  the  tables,  and  the  engraving  of  the  plates,  will  involve  a 
considerable  expense,  and  as  they  were  thought  to  possess  considerable 
local  interest.  Professor  Phillips,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  kindly 
gave  permission  for  as  many  copies  to  be  struck  off  as  might  be  required 
for  the  next  volume  of  the  Historic  Society. 

In  the  instrument  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  arrangements  are  such, 
that  the  pressure  of  the  wind  in  pounds  on  the  square  foot,  the  horizontal 
motion  of  the  air  in  miles  for  any  required  interval,  and  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  are  continuously  recorded  on  sheets  of  paper.  The  time  at 
which  it  commences  to  rain,  the  rate  at  which  it  falls,  and  when  it  censes 
to  fall,  will  also  be  found  recorded  on  the  same  sheets  of  paper.  At  an 
elevation  of  about  thirty  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  observatory,  a  pressure 
plate  of  four  superficial  feet  is  kept  fjacing  the  wind  by  means  of  a  set  of 
small  vanes.  This  plate  is  urged  in  opposition  to  the  wind  by  eight  springs, 
BO  arranged  that  a  slight  spring  comes  into  play  with  a  light  wind,  and 
stronger  springs  are  made  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  furst  successively 
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as  the  plate  is  driven  back  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  A  chain  from  the 
pressure  plate  passes  over  a  pulley  and  communicates  with  a  wire  which 
passes  through  a  vertical  spindle,  and  is  held  tight  at  the  bottom  by  a 
slight  spring ;  by  this  wire  a  pencil  is  moved  transversely  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  paper,  intended  to  receive  the  record,  is  carried  by  a  clock, 
lines  are  printed  on  the  paper  which  correspond  to  the  different  values  of 
the  pressure ;  the  intervals  of  these  lines  were  adjusted  by  applying  weights 
of  4tb6.,  8th6.,  &c.,  to  move  the  pressure  plate  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
moved  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  vanes  which  keep  the  pressure  plate 
fieudng  the  wind  are  made  to  turn  the  vertical  spindle,  and  by  means  of  a 
spiral  groove  near  the  bottom  of  the  spindle  a  rod  is  raised  or  depressed. 
This  rod  carries  a  pencil  which  is  moved,  when  the  direction  of  the  wind 
changes,  transversely  to  the  direction  in  which  the  paper  is  carried  by  the 
clock.  Lines  are  printed  on  the  paper  which  correspond  to  the  positions 
which  the  direction  pencil  must  take  when  the  pressure  plate  faces  the 
different  points  of  the  compass ;  the  paper  has  also  transverse  lines  which 
correspond  to  the  positions  of  the  pencils  at  every  hour.  The  direction 
pencil  was  adjusted  by  placing  it  on  the  south  line  when  a  vane  placed  over 
the  transit  instrument  was  seen,  during  a  brisk  wind,  to  point  to  the 
meridian  mark.  The  meridian  mark  of  the  transit  instrument  is  three 
miles  distant  from  the  observatory. 

The  receiving  sur&ce  of  the  rain-gauge  is  30  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
it  eiLposes  to  the  rain  a  surface  of  400  square  inches.  The  collected  water 
passes  through  a  tube  into  a  glass  vessel ;  the  glass  vessel  is  made  to 
descend  by  the  weight  of  the  water,  and  in  its  descent  a  pencil  is  carried 
with  it  When  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain  is  collected,  the  glass  receiver 
discharges  itself  by  means  of  a  modification  of  the  syphon,  and  the  pencil 
ascends  to  the  zero  line.  The  scale  of  the  printed  paper  was  adjusted  by 
filling  the  water  vessel  until  it  emptied  itself,  and  then  by  weighing  the 
water  its  bulk  was  ascertained. 

The  velocity  of  the  air  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  horizontal  windmill, 
having  for  its  vanes  four  hemispherical  cups ;  the  action  of  the  wind  on 
the  concave  surfaces  exceeds  that  on  the  convex ;  and  Dr.  Robinson  has 
foimd  (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xii.,  part  3,)  in  a 
windmill  thus  constructed,  the  centres  of  the  cups  move  ?dth  one-third  the 
velocity  of  the  air.     The  hemispheres  are  eight  inches  diameter,  and  the 


distance  of  their  centres  from  the  axis  of  rotation  is  three  feet  A  vertical 
spindle  connected  with  the  horizontal  windmill  works  in  a  cap  which  is 
kept  nearlj  filled  with  Young's  patent  mineral  oil ;  this  spindle  is  made  to 
torn  a  cylinder,  the  circumference  of  which  is  27.8  inches.  The  paper 
which  receives  the  record  is  stretched  tight  over  the  cylinder,  and  for  eveiy 
inch  of  paper  worked  off,  the  centres  of  the  hemispheres  travel  12.75 
miles,,  or  88.25  miles  of  air  passes  over  the  station.  The  results  have 
been  tabulated  on  this  assumption. 

The  paper  on  which  the  tracings  are  made  by  the  pencils  of  the  self- 
registering  instrument  are  preserved  for  future  reference,  but  the  results 
are  regularly  tabulated. 

Tables  I  and  II  are  copies  of  the  records  for  one  month,  shewir^  how 
they  are  tabulated  daily  from  the  registers  given  by  the  instrument. 

Table  I  part  1,  gives  the  horizontal  motion  and  direction  of  the  wiud 
for  eveiy  hour  of  the  day ;  the  latter  is  indicated  by  a  figure,  the  sixteen 
points  of  the  compass  being  numbered  in  rotation,  commencing  with  N^N.E. 
No.  1,  N.E.  No.  2,  &c. 

Part  3,  table  II,  is  an  abstract  of  the  above,  and  shews  the  daily  amount 
of  horizontal  motion  from  each  point  of  the  compass,  and  the  number  <^ 
hours  each  wind  continued. 

Part  4,  table  II,  is  obtained  from  the  rain-register,  and  shews  the  quan* 
tity  of  rain  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  that  fell  in  each  hour  daring  the 
month. 

Part  2,  table  I,  contains  the  daily  totals  obtained  from  the  hourly  records 
of  the  wind  and  rain  as  above  described,  together  with  the  extreme  prossore 
of  the  wind  in  pounds  on  the  square  foot  for  each  day,  and  the  time  at 
wliich  it  occurred. 

From  the  monthly  sheets,  of  which  tables  I  and  II  are  specimens,  the 
annual  tables  III  and  IV  are  obtained.  In  table  III  the  results  are 
arranged  according  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  in  table  IV  according 
to  the  hours  of  the  day.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  these,  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  heading  of  each  table  and  cdumn 
affords  sufficient  explanation. 

The  tracings  contained  in  plate  M  have  been  reduced  from  the  laige  scale 
on  which  they  were  first  drawn  for  exhibition,  at  the  meetmg  of  the  British 
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ABSodation,  in  liverpooL  Thej  were  laid  down  directly  from  the  worked 
paper  of  the  integrating  inBtmment,  according  to  the  method  suggested  by 
Dr.  Whew6ll.  They  shew  the  path  of  the  wind,  or  the  direction  in  which 
a  particle  of  air  passing  directly  over  the  obserratory  would  be  carried 
during  each  of  the  four  years.  These  tracings  for  the  different  years,  it 
will  be  seen,  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  each  other,  with  the  exception 
of  the  general  tendency  of  the  air  to  move  from  West  towards  East ;  and 
the  motion  of  the  air  in  this  direction  during  the  year  1851,  was  much 
greater  than  it  was  during  either  of  the  other  years. 

The  diagrams  in  plates  N,  O,  P,  and  Q,  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Osier,  £rom  the  results  given  in  tables  HI  to  YIII  inclusive,  with  the  view 
of  conveying  a  more  comprehensive  perception  of  the  results  than  can 
readily  be  obtained  by  consulting  tables  in  which  there  are  so  many  figures. 
The  method  also  greatly  facilitates  the  comparison  of  different  years  with 
each  other.  In  the  first  row  of  diagrams  in  plate  N,  the  various  winds  are 
classified,  so  as  to  shew  the  relative  amount  for  different  years,  and  a 
remarkable  coincidence  is  observable. 

In  the  second  row  of  diagrams,  the  hours  during  which  each  wind  has 
lasted  are  compared,  and  in  these  the  resemblance  that  the  different  years 
bear  to  each  other  is  even  more  striking. 

The  average  hourly  rate  at  which  each  wind  travels,  is  shown  in  the  third 
row  of  diagrams,  plate  N  ;  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  all  those  winds 
having  a  westerly  bearing  travel  very  much  the  fastest.  Those  from  the  S.  to 
the  E.  proceed  at  a  much  slower  rate,  while  such  as  come  from  the  North- 
east average  but  a  little  more  than  one-third  the  rate  of  the  Westerly  winds 
(for  the  exact  rates  see  table  III,  column  G.) 

With  reference  to  the  results  obtained  from  the  Rain-registers,  the  first 
row  of  diagrams,  plate  0>  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  amount  of  rain 
which  accompanied  each  wind,  while  the  second  row  exhibits  the  number  of 
hours  it  occupied  in  &lling ;  from  these  the  hourly  rate  is  at  once  obtained, 
and  the  result  is  shewn  in  the  third  row  of  diagrams  on  the  same  plate.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  quantity  of  rain  compared  with  the  amount  of  air  that 
passed  over  the  station  has  been  taken  out  (see  table  III,  column  18),  and 
a  diagram  (see  plate  P,  fig.  S)  is  given,  showing  the  mean  quantity  of  rain 
that  faMs  to  every  thousand  miles  of  air  from  each  point  of  the  compass. 
By  this  it  will  be  observed  that  for  every  1000  miles  of  air  the  North- 
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easterly  winds,  which  are  the  lightest,  bring  with  them  a  ip    h  laiger  pro- 
portion of  rain  than  those  from  any  other  point 

Table  Y  gives  the  hourly  amount  of  xain,  and  is  illustrated  in  fig.  1, 
plate  p.  As  £ur  as  four  years  are  capable  of  indicating,  it  would  appear 
that  the  minimum  amount  of  rain  falls  during  the  first  three  boors  after 
midnight,  and  that  there  are  three  periods  in  the  day  when  an  indraesed 
amount  of  rain  fEdls,  namely,  between  seven  and  eight  o  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, between  one  and  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  between  d^  and 
nine  ia  the  evening ;  but  before  any  satisfieustory  conclusions  can  be  aniTed 
at  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  averages  for  a  bnger  period. 

Table  YI  gives  the  average  hourly  motion  of  the  air  in  miles  for  each 
month,  direction  not  being  regarded.  The  tnuangs  shewn  in  fig.  3,  plate  P, 
exhibit  the  comparative  results  given  in  this  table,  by  whidi  it  appears  timt 
the  greatest  amount  of  motion  in  the  air  takes  place  in  the  months  of 
December,  January  and  February.  November  seems  to  be  the  stfllest 
month  in  the  year,  and  March,  which  is  usually  considered  such  a  windy 
month,  is  in  £sict  one  of  the  four  in  which  the  least  amount  of  motioa  in 
the  air  occurs,  while  April  is  only  surpassed  by  the  three  winter  montlis 
mentioned  above. 

Table  YIU,  like  the  preceding,  gives  the  mean  hourly  motion  of  the  air 
without  regard  to  direction,  but  instead  of  referring  to  the  months,  shei?8 
the  amount  of  motion  between  any  one  hour  of  the  day  and  the  next  hoor 
following,  for  each  of  the  four  seasons.  This  is  illustrated  in  plate  Q,  ^^ 
which  a  remarkable  coincidence  will  be  seen  to  exist  between  the  cones 
and  the  temperature  at  the  different  hours  of  the  day. 

The  value  of  the  observations  will  necesseuily  increase  with  their  pro- 
gressive accumulation.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  interesting  resolts 
which  still  remain  to  be  worked  out  from  the  records  which  we  already 
possess,  and  I  trust  that  the  method  which  we  have  devised  of  tabokting 
the  observations  (see  specimen  tables  I  and  II*)  will  be  found  to  render  it  a 
comparatively  easy  task  to  work  out  such  results  as  may  at  any  futoie  time 
be  thought  desirable. 


*  The  illustrative  Tables  and  Plates  are  inserted  between  this  and  the  next  nnm- 
bered  page. 
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1-OH 

113 

27-5 

1-14 

0087 

147 

131 

1-173 

131 

28-8 

1-24 

0«41 

14-4 

1-19 

0-818 

0-91 

25-5 

1-04 

»033 

14-0 

1-16 

0-811 

0-90 

26-1 

1-12 

0^1 

13-5 

1-12 

1-047 

117 

31-5 

1-36 

0H133 

ia-7 

1-05 

0-920 

1-03 

30-8 

132 

(HWO 

11-7 

0-97 

1108 

124 

30^1 

1-29 

Oill7 

11-3 

0-93 

0-788 

0-88 

381 

1-30 

01»S 

11-0 

0  91 

0-S13 

103 

31-4 

0-91 

0«4» 

1»« 

0-90 

0-681 

076 

20-1 

0-86 

0«ft4 

10 ;;  11 

10-5 

0-87 

0-631 

O-70 

18-1 

0-78 

fr035 

n  „  12 

I0-6 

0-88 

0-820 

0-91 

214 

frSl 

»«38 

Table  IV 

1- 

■s 

1  . 

III 

U^ 

i  1 
■a  1 

till 

•sis 
IF 

^■sl 

^th 

S^ 

Coltimn* I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

UilM 

iDChs. 

~Hou™ 

iDcb 

19-8' 

090 

0762 

0-83 

18  2 

077 

0-048 

128 

090 

0415 

045 

804 

0-92 

o^)^o 

IS'B 

0-90 

o-sse 

060 

187 

0-78 

0O30 

131 

0-93 

1-031 

1-12 

98-B 

1-26 

0«36 

186 

0-89 

1289 

1-40 

31-8 

142 

0-041 

126 

089 

1247 

136 

26-0 

1-16 

OH)48 

128 

0-90 

1-263 

187 

27-3 

1-22 

0046 

136 

0-96 

1-112 

1-21 

26-9 

1-18 

OKUS 

H-0 

0-99 

0  698 

0-63 

20-2 

0-90 

ovm 

14-9 

1-06 

0881 

0-96 

202 

0-90 

0«t8 

15-2 

1-07 

0706 

0-76 

81-8 

0«7 

0038 

16'S 

1-09 

0-936 

1-01 

26-3 

1-17 

0^)36 

163 

MS 

0-890 

0-99 

90-1 

0-90 

0-039 

166 

1-17 

1-096 

Ml 

20fl 

0-90 

0051 

16-3 

115 

0-7U 

0-78 

17-4 

078 

o^)4l 

16-0 

113 

0  776 

0-84 

16-9 

073 

(Hue 

15-6 

110 

1090 

1-18 

209 

0-93 

0-O52 

M'9 

105 

0733 

0-79 

191 

0-85 

0-038 

14-S 

103 

0836 

041 

26-6 

119 

0-031 

U-0 

099 

H)52 

S5-4 

118 

0-041 

8  „    9 

136 

096 

1-518 

1-64 

21-8 

0-97 

o^^69 

9  „  10 

133 

094 

1065 

1-16 

19-6 

087 

0054 

10  „  11 

13-3 

0-94 

0734 

0-80 

828 

101 

0-038 

11  „  IS 

13-1 

0-99 

0-860 

0-93 

212 

0-94 

0^J41 

1855 

Wto   1a.m. 

ID-S 

089 

0-6S7 

0-69 

222 

0-99 

0-029 

10-5 

0-88 

ir971 

1-03 

24-6 

1-09 

0039 

103 

087 

«77I 

0-82 

214 

095 

0-036 

104 

087 

0827 

0-88 

251 

Ml 

0«33 

104 

0-87 

0-827 

0-88 

266 

118 

0-031 

10-5 

089 

0648 

068 

20-3 

0!)0 

0-033 

10-8 

0-91 

0-79S 

0-84 

!2'9 

101 

OHKtS 

lis 

097 

0-856 

0-91 

84-3 

108 

0035 

11-6 

0-97 

0-666 

071 

96'3 

1-12 

0027 

128 

1-04 

0'880 

0-93 

260 

1-16 

0-034 

10  ,.  11 

131 

Ml 

0-768 

0-81 

20-2 

oao 

0  038 

13-6 

I'M 

1-121 

I-I9 

25-4 

1-13 

0-044 

13-9 

118 

1-445 

1-53 

28-3 

1-03 

0062 

14'S 

1-20 

1-756 

1-86 

197 

0-87 

0-081 

14-0 

M8 

0«33 

0-98 

16-0 

0<6 

0-062 

13'6 

1-14 

0-778 

083 

230 

1-02 

0-034 

13-0 

Ml 

0-887 

0-94 

19-9 

0-88 

0-044 

12-6 

1-06 

1-608 

1-69 

20< 

0-91 

0478 

11-6 

0-97 

1025 

1-08 

19-B 

086 

O062 

11-a 

0-96 

0-916 

046 

24-7 

l-OH 

0-087 

10-8 

0-91 

0-971 

1-03 

19-9 

OSS 

0^)49 

10-8 

091 

0  653 

0^18 

92-8 

l-OI 

0<I99 

10  „  11 

10-7 

0-91 

0-709 

0-76 

251 

Ml 

O-028 

lOB 

»89 

1-100 

1-17 

2..« 

0-97 

0-060 

Table  IV.  (eoniinued}.'^MeBna  for  the  yetn  1852, 1853^  1854,  and  1855. 


•8 


X 
ColnmiiB. 


"•a 

t 


It  to 
1  » 

7» 
8„ 

10  „ 

n  ., 

18., 

1  „ 

9» 
8„ 

»  „ 

7  n 

«., 

»„ 
10  „ 


1  A.M. 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

1  P.M. 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 


I.S    8 


MUes. 

11-2 

11-3 

11-3 

11-4 

11-4 

11-5 

11-8 

12-4 

12-9 

13-5 

141 

14-6 

15-0 

15-2 

150 

14-6 

141 

13-4 

12-7 

12-3 

11-9 

11-6 

11-5 

11*4 


11 


•^  o 

a 
e 


H 


•Si 
3 


0-88 
0*89 
0*89 
0-90 
9-90 
0-90 
0-93 
0-97 
1-01 
1-06 
Ml 
M5 
1-18 
M9 
1-18 
1-15 
Ml 
1-05 
1-00 
097 
0-93 
0-91 
0-90 
0*90 


III 


Inches, 

0-824 

0-865 

0-866 

0-994 

1-081 

1-049 

1-136 

1-193 

0-941 

1-009 

MIO 

0-963 

1145 

1-283 

0-956 

0-960 

1066 

M31 

1-081 

0902 

1249 

0-926 

0-857 

1-081 


It 

-■87 
3d' 

^  O 

is 

5 


0-80 
0*84 
0-84 
0-96 
1-05 
1-02 
MO 
1-16 
0-91 
0-97 
1-08 
0*93 
11] 
1-25 
0-93 
0-93 
1-03 
1-10 
1-05 
0-90 
1-21 
090 
0-83 
1-05 


§1 

J>  to 


6 


Hours. 

21-7 
231 
23-9 
28-7 
28-1 
26-0 
27-3 
27-5 
27-5 
263 
24*9 
251 
24*1 
23-8 
210 
28-2 
27-0 
24-3 
26-8 
25-0 
23-0 
21-6 
23-9 
23-5 


•o      g 


« 

a 

-a 


I 


<a  8 


0-87 
0-93 
0-96 
1-14 
M3 
1-05 
110 
MO 
MO 
1-06 
1-00 
I -01 
1-00 
0-96 
0-84 
093 
1-09 
1-00 
1-09 
1-01 
0-93 
0  87 
0-96 
0-94 


n 


8 


IlM^ 

0HI37 

0-086 

(HMtt 

0<I34 

0KI39 

OKNO 

OHMl 

0<M3 

OKI33 

OHM 

0-043 

0-038 

0047 

0-054 

0-046 

0-041 

0041 

0-048 

0-O41 

0-036 

0H)5I 

0-043 

0<I35 

0-045 


Table  V. — ^Whole  amoant  of  ndn  that  fell  between  each  hour. 
See  Plate  P  fig.  1,  and  Table  lY.  col.  4. 


A.M. 

12tol. 

lto2. 

2to3. 

dto4. 

4to5. 

5  to  6. 

6to7. 

7to8. 

8to9. 

9  to  10. 

lOtoll 

Iltolt 

1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 

1-269 
0-607 
0-762 
0-657 

1-242 
0-&33 
0-415 
0-971 

1-529 
0607 
0-556 
0-771 

1-353 
0-766 
1-031 
0-827 

1160 
1049 
1-289 
0-827 

1-386 
0-915 

1-247 
0-648 

1*398 
1*089 
1-263 
0-795 

1*555 
1-249 
M12 
0-856 

1-459 
1-046 
0593 
0-666 

1-090 
1-185 
0-881 
0-880 

1-889 
1-577 
0706 
0-768 

0-936 
0^60, 
^936 
1-121 

Mean 

0-824 

0-865 

0-866 

0-994 

1-081 

1-049 

1136 

1-193 

0-941 

;  1-009 

1110 

0^63 

P.M. 

12tol. 

lto2. 

2to3. 

3to4. 

4to5. 

5  to  6. 

6  to  7. 

7to8. 

8to9. 

9  to.  10. 

lOtoll 

Utoli 

1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 

1-305 
1011 
0-820 
1-445 

1-178 
1-173 
1-026 
1-756 

1-359 
0-818 
0-714 
0-933 

1-476 
0-811 
0-776 
0-778 

1-241 
1047 
1090 
0-887 

1-262 
0920 
0-733 
1-608 

1-354 
M08 
0-836 
1*025 

0*851 
0-788 
1-052 
0916 

1-594 
0-913 
1-518 
0-971 

1-306 
0-681 
1-065 
0-653 

1-356 
0-631 
0-734 

0-709 

1 

1-545 

0-820 
O-860 
MOO  . 

Mean 

1145 

1-283 

0-956 

0  960 

1-066 

1-131 

1-081 

0-902 

1-249 

0-928 

0857 

1-0^1 

Table  VI. — Mean  hourly  horizontal  motion  of  the  air  in  miles  for  each  month. 

See  Plate  P.  fig.  3. 


Jail. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1852. 

19-2 

18-6 

90 

9-3 

12-6 

13-5 

10-5 

10-6 

11-2 

11-6 

12-6 

17-6 

1853. 

153 

12-0 

10-3 

170 

11-3 

9-8 

152 

10-7 

12-3 

11-7 

9-8 

96 

1854. 

16  0 

19-2 

13*9 

12-8 

10-6 

126 

104 

11-4 

12-8 

13-2 

13-7 

23-9 

,1855. 

9-6 

9-8 

126 

13*8 

12-5 

12-4 

9-6 

146 

81 

139 

8-5 

15-5 

1  Mean 

150 

14-9 

11-45 

13-2 

11-75 

121 

11-4 

11-8 

111 

126 

10-9 

16-85 

Winter. 
Decy  Jan.,  Feb. 


Spring. 
Mar.,  Apr.,  May. 


Summer. 
Jane,  July,  Aug. 


Autumn* 
Sept.,  Oct.,  Not. 

' , ' 


15-6  milei  per  hour.     12-1  miles  per  hour.      11-8  miles  per  hour.       11-5  miles  per  hour. 


Table  VII. — Horizontal  motion  of  the  air  for  the  years  1852^  1853,  1854, 

and  1855. 


Miles. 

Hours. 

Calm 
hours. 

Total  number 

of  hours  in  the 

year. 

Mean  rate  per 
hour  per 
annum. 

1852.» 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 

4                                                               • 

114,276 
105,989 
128^83 
103,405 

8765 
8733 
8756 
8748 

19 
27 

4 
12 

8784 
8760 
8760 
8760 

1300 
12-09 
14-64 
11-80 

Mean 

112,989 

8750 

15-5 

8766 

12-90 

N.K.8.  w.lf. 


*  Leap  year. 

The  sums  of  all  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  are  in  the  following  order : — 

28  revolutions  m  1852.  f  12  revolutions  in  1852. 

24  revolutions  in  1853.  «  —  ..*»  J  ^"^  revolutions  in  1853. 

26  revolutions  in  1854.  N.w.a.B.N.<    ^  revolutions  in  1854. 

24  revolutions  in  1855.  1.10  revolutions  in  1855. 

The  eioess  of  the  direct  over  the  retrograde  motion  was  therefore — 

in  1852,  Sixteen  revolutions, 
in  1853,  Twelve  revolutions, 
in  1854,  Twenty-four  revolutions, 
in  1855,  Fourteen  revolutions. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  extreme  pressure  of  the  wind  in  pounds 
on  the  square  foot,  and  the  greatest  horizontal  motion  of  the  air  between  any 
one  hour  and  the  next  hour  following,  for  all  the  gales  during  the  four  yeari 
in  which  the  pressure  has  reached  fifteen  pounds  on  the  square  foot. 


Extreme 

preMuieoD 

the  square 

foot. 

Gieatert  Telocity 

Date. 

Time  at  which  it 
oecurred; 

of  the  air  between 
anyone  hour  and 
the    next    bonr 

HoQit  between 
whidi  it  uceuired. 

Direction  of 

the  wind. 

following. 

1 

1852. 

Pounds. 

h    m 

Miles. 

h         h 

1 

January 

3 

16 

7  30  P.M. 

50 

8  &    9  P.M. 

s.w.      f 

tt 

4 

28 

5  30  a.m. 

53 

5  „    6  a.m. 

W.N.W. 

tt 

7 

19 

2  30  P.M. 

50 

3  y,    4  pjtf. 

^*  •!!  w^W  • 

tt 

8 

18 

4  12  p.m. 

89 

4  „    5  p.m. 

8. 

tt 

9 

29 

3    0  a.m. 

62 

4  „    5  a.m. 

WJf.W. 

tt 

15 

16 

11  30  a.m. 

44 

n  „  12  a.m. 

^w  . 

tt 

16 

15 

0  45  p.m. 

40 

12  „      1  P.M. 

w. 

ft 

21 

18 

7  30  P.M. 

46 

8  „    9  p.m. 

W.S.W. 

tt 

85 

16 

4  30  P.M. 

27 

4  „    5  p.m. 

8.8.W. 

tt 

30 

17 

0  20  P.M. 

38 

12  „      1  P.M. 

IW  aHs  lV« 

February 

6 

15 

4  45  a.m. 

44 

4  „    5  a.m. 

W.N.W. 

tt 

9 

18 

4  20  a.m. 

47 

5  „    6  a.m. 

N.K.W.     1 

tt 

16 

22 

7  42  P.M. 

50 

7  tt    6  p.m. 

^W  aIIo^W  • 

tt 

17 

16 

7  38  p.m. 

47 

8  ,,    9  p.m. 

^w  « 

tt 

18 

15 

8  30  a.m. 

47 

6  „    7  a.m. 

N.W. 

May 

14 

17 

9  30  a.m. 

49 

9  „  10  a.m. 

W.Ji.  w. 

December 

35 

42 

4  45  A.M. 

70 

4  „    5  a.m. 

WAW. 

tt 

27 

42 

6  48  a.m. 

71 

8  ,,    9  a.m. 

8.W.         1 

1853. 

, 

January 

6 

19 

10  40  a.m. 

38 

6  „    7  p.m. 

W  . Sf»^Wm 

tt 

11 

17 

10  12  a.m. 

47 

10  „  11a.m. 

w. 

tt 

12 

17 

7  50  a.m. 

47 

9  „  10  a.m. 

8.W. 

February 

26 

33 

11  40  a.m. 

60 

12  „    I  p.m. 

H.M.W. 

April 

1 

23 

11     0  a.m. 

51 

12  M    I  P-x« 

8.W. 

tt 

7 

16 

2  30  P.M. 

42 

2  „    3  p.m. 

WT.ll.^.. 

September 

25 

37 

7  50p.m. 

65 

7  M    8pjc. 

l».Ii.W^. 

It 

26 

24 

2  12  a.m. 

56 

2  „    3  a.m. 

X.N.W. 

1854. 

January 

20 

22 

0  42  p  M. 

30 

9  „  10  p.m. 

W.8.W. 

tt 

24 

19 

2  54  a.m. 

34 

5  ,f    6  a.m. 

8. 

tt 

25 

16 

3  36  P.M. 

34 

7  tt    8  p.m. 

W.8.W. 

tt 

26 

43 

10  42  A.M. 

53 

9  „  10  a.m. 

W. 

tt 

27 

20 

7  24  P.M. 

53 

7  „    8  p.m. 

8.W. 

February 

6 

15 

0  36  a.m. 

43 

1  „    2  a.m. 

W. 

tt 

8 

21 

1     6  a.m. 

45 

1  „    2  a.m. 

^»  .X*.  w. 

tt 

15 

15 

4  24  A.M. 

40 

5  „    6  a.m. 

M.W. 

tt 

17 

27 

8    6  p.m. 

56 

8  „    9  p.m. 

K.W. 

tt 

18 

31 

3  54  a.m. 

56 

4  „    5  a.m. 

WJI.W. 

tt 

22 

18 

2  18  p.m. 

35 

3  „    4  p.m. 

8.8.W.      ! 

October 

22 

24 

6  42  a.m. 

44 

6  ,f    7  a.m. 

w.w. 

December 

2 

16 

5      6  A.M. 

47 

6  „    7  a.m. 

^w«l<.».  • 

tt 

3 

25 

3  54  p.m. 

45 

11  „  12  p.m. 

^w  .Jl.^w. 

tt 

4 

17 

1      6  A.M. 

43 

0  »,      1  A.M. 

wT.Ji.^w. 

It 

5 

16 

11  18  a.m. 

45 

8  „    9  p.m. 

W. 

tt 

15 

17 

8  42  a.m. 

44 

8  „    9a.m. 

w. 

tt 

22 

27 

8  12  a.m. 

48 

8  ,,    9  a.m. 

W.N.W. 

tt 

25 

20 

1  24  P.M. 

48 

1  ,,    2  p.m. 

^»  .!•.  w. 

tt 

26 

16 

10  d6A.M. 

40 

12   „      1  P.M. 

W. 

tt 

27 

15 

2  48  A.M. 

43 

8  „    4  a.m. 

WJf.W. 

tt 

31 

15 

10  18  p.m. 

46 

10  .,    11  P.M. 

K.W. 

1855. 

. 

January 

1 

19 

1  24  a.m. 

48 

3  „    4  a.m. 

^w  .Ji.^». 

March 

1 

15 

2    0  p.m. 

46 

2  „    3  p.m. 

iw  w  ^ 

tt 

18 

15 

2  30  P.M. 

46 

2  ,,    3  P.M. 

W.N.W. 

April 

10 

24 

0    5  P.M. 

51 

0  ,,       1  P.M. 

^^.j!.^*. 

It 

11 

18 

2  45  A.M. 

48 

3  f,    4  a.m. 

^w  .W.^w. 

October 

24 

16 

7  15  a.m. 

40 

5  „    6  a.m. 

».  . 

J3  .IM    1 


Mean  horizontal  mitti/m   tyfthe.UR  hrtw^^L  <m*    tint  hcitr  o*  ifw.  dqv 

.<•  -ffu  rte.it  fiAfur  roTlvunrtAj  far  ^ich  yeustm  for  the  Years  18S2  3  'fkS    c^^  iahU'  VUl 

1o  13  14  16  IS  10  U         2* 


.«u7ytfc 


l.- 


ifcar* 


1      >fri^...'-.-J-— •'    n-''-' 


-  r 

f 


1  - 


..  -.  ..^- .  _-]._^r^ 


/: 


;^e  next  hour  following,  for  each  of  the  seasons, 
Plate  Q. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

EIGHTH     SESSION,    1866-66. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

8t,  Qeorge'i  Hall,  ISlh  October,  1856. 

Thb  Rbt.  Db.  Thoh,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair, 

The  SeentSkry  read  the  following  Bbpobt  : — 

At  the  oommencement  of  last  Session,  the  Conneil  of  this  Society  felt  themselres 
in  a  new  position,  and  one  that  was  not  free  from  anxiety  and  diffloolty.  The  objects 
and  operations  of  the  Society  had  been  extended,  the  number  of  meetings  had  been 
greatly  increased,  and  prospects  of  additional  adrantages  had  been  held  ont  to  an 
enlarged  number  of  members.  They  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  their 
anxiety  has  been  dispelled,  and  their  most  sangnine  hopes  more  than  realised.  They 
resign  the  offices  which  the  members  kindly  entmsted  to  them,  in  the  confidence  that 
never  were  the  pecuniary  or  intellectual  resources  of  the  Society  so  abundant  as  at 
present ;  and  that  its  reputation  was  never  more  widely  extended  or  placed  upon  i^ 
more  secure  basis. 

Some  delay  occurred,  at  the  commencement  of  last  Session,  before  the  necessary 
formalities  could  be  complied  with  respecting  a  place  of  meeting.  For  local  and 
other  reasons,  the  members  w6re  desirous  to  meet  in  St  George's  Hall ;  and  they  felt 
that  the  operations  of  their  Society,  which  promotes  no  personad  or  party  interest,  were 
quite  in  character  with  the  general  objects  of  the  building,  and  with  ihe  intellectual 
researches  to  which  it  was  first  devoted.  They  have  the  pleasure  of  stating,  what  is 
already  known  to  the  members,  that  the  Town  Council  at  once  confirmed  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  St.  George's  Hall  Committee,  in  granting  them  suitably  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  they  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  grateftilly  to  recognise  Oie  kind  and 
handsome  spirit  in  which  they  were  met.  It  is  right  to  mention  too,  that  the  payments 
made  under  this  head  are  intended  merely  to  cover  the  estimated  expensesi— such  as 
lighting,  heating,  porters,  cleaning,  &c. 

In  the  new  arrangements  of  the  Society,  one  of  the  experiments  tried  was  to  avoid 
the  issue  of  weekly  circulars ;  which  to  so  large  a  number  of  members  was  both  costly 
and  troublesome,  and  to  the  majority  of  no  use  whatever.  Accordingly,  a  card  was 
issued  to  every  member,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  evenings  of  meeting ;  and  an 
advertisement  was  inserted  in  each  of  three  local  papers,  to  show  the  subjects  to  be 
treated  of.  The  experience  of  the  Session  has  shown  that  the  general  plan  is  a  good 
one,  and  the  retiring  Council  accordingly  recommend  it  to  their  successors.  They  also 
believe  that  it  may  be  carried  out  in  the  Aiture,  with  greater  economy  and  increased 
success. 

In  conformity  with  a  recommendation  contained  in  the  last  Annnal  Report,  the  List 
of  Members  was  printed  after  the  Ist  of  January  last,  and  issued  to  the  members  in 
the  fonn  of  a  separate  tract  The  new  code  of  Laws,  which  had  been  adopted  4t  the 
extension  of  the  Society,  was  issued  about  the  same  time ;  and  the  recent  postal 
regulations  will  afford  increased  facilities  for  transmitting  any  such  documents  in 
future,  to  distant  members. 

At  the  commencement  of  last  Session,  the  first  volume  of  the  Society's  Proceedings 
and  Papers  was  ont  of  print,  and  for  some  time,  copies  of  it  had  been  sold  at  a  Guinea 
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eAob.  The  Coonoil  reiolTed  to  re-print  it,  espeoially  as  it  was  thoaght  deiirtble  to 
publish  all  the  Yolnmea  of  the  Sooiety.  Thia  haa  been  done,  and  the  rolame  may  now 
be  prooored  by  ttie  membora,  at  leaa  than  half  ita  original  coat.  As  ereiy  eopy  of  thia 
re-print  ia  intended  for  aale,  the  expenditure  under  thia  head  may  be  regarded  in.  tiie 
light  of  an  investment  of  a  portion  of  the  fanda. 

With  the  hope  of  making  the  Society  more  naefdl,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  put 
the  Library  and  Mnaeam  in  order,  and  make  their  conteuta  thoroughly  aTailable  to  the 
membera.  Accordingly,  a  eatalogoe  of  both  haa  been  formally  made  oat,  and  laid 
before  the  Coonoil  by  the  Librarian  and  Curator  reapeotiTely.  The  Conneil  are  in 
treaty  for  a  aaitable  plaee  of  deposit  for  them ;  and  they  hope  that  the  arraDgemcnta 
may  be  completed  early  in  thia  Seasion.  In  the  meanwhile,  aeTeral  of  the  TobuBCs 
hare  been  bound,  and  miscellaneous  pamphleta  have  been  arranged. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Seaaion,  the  attention  of  the  membera  waa  drawn,  **  by  one 
of  themselTes,**  to  the  best  meana  of  promoting  Science  in  the  loealilj;  and  the 
remarks  made,  though  privately  iaaued,  were  thought  to  be  of  aueh  importaDoe  aa  to 
call  for  a  more  extended  and  formal  eirculation.  The  substance  of  them  waa  therefbra, 
by  the  direction  of  the  Society,  printed  in  the  Proceedings,  with  a  auitable  introdiutioa; 
and  an  edition  firom  the  atanding  typea  waa  diatribufeed  with  an  aoeompaaying  eiieiilar. 
Thia,  of  eourae,  waa  a  special  act,  the  good  effecta  of  which  it  waa  hoped  would  be 
seen  during  aereral  Sessiona ;  and  the  numerous  kind  responses  which  it  has  already 
elicited  have  aatiafled  the  Council  that  thia  waa  the  exeieiae  of  a  wise  diaeretioii. 

In  the  course  of  the  Session,  the  Diploma  which  had  been  prepared  fbr  the  oae  of 
the  members,  was  issued  to  all  those  within  the  limits  of  the  town  deliTeiy ;  and  a 
small  charge  was  made  fbr  the  mere  cost  of  paper  and  printing.  The  eopiea  for  llie 
more  distant  members — ^which  it  was  inconvenient  to  forward — were  alao  piepared ; 
and  they  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Honorary  Curator. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Society  extended  ita  olgects  and  operationa,  it  wasforeaeen 
that  tfie  duties  would  be  so  heavy — even  those  of  a  routine  and  mechanical  kind — aa  to 
require  the  appointment  of  an  Asaistant  Secretary.  For  this  the  new  Lawa  bad 
suffieiently  provided ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Council  of  the  paat  flraainn, 
was  to  set  apart  a  specific  sum,  aa  a  permanent  remuneration  for  the  auitable  dis- 
charge of  the  duties.  They  have  also  appointed  a  gentleman,  in  whoae  leal  and 
ability  they  have  much  confidence ;  that  the  labours  of  Uie  Session  may  at  once  proceed 
regularly,  without  undue  pressure  upon  any  of  their  Honorary  OflBcera.  Duiing  die 
past  Session,  however,  in  which  many  additional  duiiea  were  necessary,  and  wbile  the 
detailed  course  of  proceeding  waa  not  yet  established,  they  directed  that  the  aame  aem 
ahould  be  employed,  in  procuring  auch  aasistanoe  as  the  circumstancea  required. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  business  of  the  Session,  the  Council  refer  with  pleaann 
to  the  seventh  volume  of  Transactions,  which  has  just  been  issued  to  the  meBsbera. 
They  venture  to  believe,  that  few  volumes,  equal  in  intereat  and  value,  have  isaned 
fIrom  the  Liverpool  preas.  It  oontaina  more  than  70  illuatrations ;  the  separation  of 
the  Transaotions  from  the  Proceedings  is  an  obvious  improvement ;  and  the  qn^ty  of 
the  papers  is  of  a  superior  kind.  Though  the  past  Session  waa  the  fint  ooeaaion  on 
which  the  members  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  investigate  Scientific  subjects 
specifically,  it  will  be  seen  that  Science  occupies  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the 
papers  in  the  Tranaaetions.  The  Council  believe  that  the  formal  publication  of  the 
volumes  will  benefit  the  Society  both  in  a  moral  and  material  point  of  view. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  roll  of  the  Society,  during  the  paat  Session,  was  se 
fbllows— Besident  348,  Non-resident  104,  lady  aasooiates  4;  total  416  paying  membets. 
There  are  also  38  Honorary  members,  to  whom  the  volumes  are  aent  widiout  paymenL 
The  estimated  inoome  of  the  Society  is  about  JSd40 ;  and  the  Council  are  of  opinion 
that  £350  will  in  general  suffice  for  the  publication  of  a  handaome  volume,  and  fbr  tba 
working  expenses  of  the  Society.  On  this  ocoaaion,  they  felt  that  they  woold  be 
justified  in  exceeding  theae  liorits  ;  aa  they  were  required  not  merely  to  eonduec  ih^ 
buainess  of  a  single  Session,  but  also  to  lay  a  secure  foundation  upon  wfaieh  flie  laboora 
of  their  successors  may  be  safely  built 
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TIm  aetaal  reMipta  by  the  Treasurer,  daring  the  Session,  have  amounted  to 
£328  Os.  6d.,  and  the  whole  Sessional  expenses  to  i»316  12b.  ;  leaving  a  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  Session  of  iEll  Ss.  6d.  The  Council  felt  that  they  eould  not  better 
employ  this  sum,  and  the  ftinds  which  remained  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  after  the 
re-printing  of  Tolume  I,  than  in  putting  the  Society's  property  in  order,  and  preparing 
to  turn  the  whole  of  it  to  a  practical  and  usefol  account  Their  successors  in  office 
will  be  required  to  make  a  small  outlay  of  a  similar  kind,  in  printing  a  Catalogue  of 
the  Library,  and  in  procuring  suitable  ftimiture  ;  after  which,  it  is  expected  that  the 
operations  and  the  expenses  of  the  Society  will  be  of  a  uniform  character  from  year  to 
year. 

The  volume  for  the  past  session  is  of  so  much  interest,  that  the  Counefl  did 
not  hesitate  to  print  a  larger  edition  of  it  than  of  any  of  the  previous  ones.  Several 
hundred  copies  are  therefbie  left  in  stock,  for  sale  to  the  publio  and  to  preaent  and 
future  members.  If  the  whole  of  the  volumes  in  stock  be  estimated  at  members' 
prices,  their  value  wiU  be  about  ^700.  If  to  this  we  add  JgTO  of  arrears,  and  the 
moderali  estimate  of  i»2d0  for  the  Library,  Museum,  and  miscellaneous  property  of 
the  Soelety,  we  have  in  round  figures,  iSlOOO  worth  of  property  realized  during  the 
short  period  of  seven  years.  The  donation  of  numerous  valuable  illustrations  has 
ecmtributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  high  character  which  the  volumes  have  sustained ; 
and  the  Library  and  Museum  are  almost  exclusively  the  product  of  donations,  of  which 
an  unusually  large  number  were  made  in  the  course  of  last  Session. 

One  of  the  extra  duties  discharged  during  the  past  Session,  has  been  the  extension 
of  that  friendly  reciprocity  which  prevails  between  other  learned  Soeieties  and  this  one. 
Several  Societies,  chiefly  of  a  scientiflc  character,  have  expressed  their  readiness  to 
leeiproeate  publications  with  us ;  and  similar  efforts  will  be  made  till  all  the  principal 
learned  Soeieties  in  the  kingdom  be  included  in  the  arrangement;  as  well  as  an 
increased  number  of  those  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  In  connexion  with  this 
subject  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  members  of  the  Society  undertook  an  excursion  to 
Shrewsbury,  on  Thursday  the  9th  of  August,  when  ihey  were  admitted  for  the  day  to  the 
Museum  and  meetings  of  the  Congress  of  the  Areheologieal  Institute.  On  the  part 
of  this  Society,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Council,  they  invited  the  members  of  the 
Institute  to  meet  at  some  convenient  time,  within  the  limits  of  the  two  counties  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Again,  at  the  meeting  of  Uie  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  held  this  year  at  Glasgow,  your  Delegates  had  the  pleasure  to 
present  copies  of  the  last  volume  of  Transactions,  for  the  Library  of  the  Association 
itself^  and  also  to  the  distinguished  individuals  whom  they  enrolled  last  year  as 
Honorary  Members. 

The  Couneil  have  to  deplore,  in  common  with  the  members  at  large,  the  loss  of 
•ereral  valued  friends  who  have  been  removed  by  death.  Besides  ordinary  members, 
the  Sooiety  has  lost  two  of  its  most  prominent  officers  since  the  dose  of  the  meetings 
in  May.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  President  of  the  Society,  and  one 
of  its  original  members ;  and  the  other,  still  more  recently,  Archdeacon  Brooks,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  from  the  first,  and  who  on  several  occasions  occupied  the  ohair  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Society.  The  high  estimation  in  which  both  were  held,  has  been 
shown  by  lie  spontaneous  tributes  of  numerous  sorrowing  survivors ;  and  the  members 
are  fdfly  sensible  of  the  loss  which  ihia  Society  has  sustained  by  the  bereavement,  as 
well  as  the  public  in  general. 

In  suggesting  the  names  of  other  gentlemen  to  occupy  the  places  of  those  who  retire, 
the  Couneil  have  acted  to  the  best  of  their  judgment ;  and  they  have  the  gratification 
of  knowing  that  those  who  sueoeed  them  will  have  a  less  difficult  task  than  that  which 
fell  to  themselves.  They  retire  from  office,  grateftd  for  the  unvarying  kindness  and 
support  which  have  enabled  them  to  realise  such  a  measure  of  success;  and  confident 
that  the  fhtnre  progress  of  the  Society  will  be  the  best  commentary  on  the  efforts  which 
they  have  made  in  its  cause. 

The  Treasurers  Balanee  Sheet,  signed  by  the  Auditors,  was  also  read. 
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HiSTOBio  SociETT — Sessional  Income,  in  Account  with  Tbos.  Ayisok,  Esq^  Treunrer. 


I. — ^Thb  Volume.  £    8.   d. 

Printing,  binding,  &o.  . .  153  13    0 

IllnstraHonB 31    6    9 

Anthon'  copies  4  10    0 


jE    8.  d. 


n. — Sbssional  Chabobs. 

Circulars  and  cards 5  19    0 

list  of  Members 7  17    6 

Postage  of  ciroD]arB,&c..  8    17 

Tea,  coffee,  &  attendance  11  18    0 

Useof  St  George's  Hall.  15  15    0 

Adyertisementa   10    0    0 

Aaaistant  Secretary 50    0    0 

Delivery  of  cironlars,  &o.  3    9  11 

Collector  and  Accountant  9  13    0 
Messages,  parcels,    mis- 

cellimeoiiB 4    7    9 


189  10    3 


157    1    9 


jeSie  12    0 
Balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Session. .   11    8    0 


£328    0    6 


Arrears  r 

Entrance  fees 

/^wtwfti  sabBoriptions 
life  compositions  . . . 
Books  sold   


£    8. 

.    23    1 

.99 

.  281    0 

,.    26    5 

..      8  16 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


928    O    6 


je326    0    6 


J5xam<ii«il  fty 


Samdbl  Oath,       )  Aiditors. 


HiSTOBio  SooiBTT-— Property  and  Cash,  in  Account  with  Thos.  Attson,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 


£    8.   d.  £  8.  d. 
I. — ^Pbbmanrkt  Charges. 

Glass  cases  and  fiUiug  ....  26  4  9 
Books  bonght,  binding,  &c.  4  10  2 
New  minute    and  receipt 

books  4    7    0 

New  Laws 6  15    0 

Stationery 5  18    6 

47  15    5 

n.— Beprintihg  Volume  1 54  14   6 

III. — Sfbcial  Expenses. 
Annual  Report  (separate),  Ezcnrsion 
circulars,  Science   in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  and  Mr.  Wright's 
Lecture 16  15    5 


£    a.  d.  £    a-d. 
Balance     in     Treasurafa 

hands,  last  October   ....    97    5  11 
Balance  to  credit  of  last 

^^"^ "    "    'iflSM    « 

Balance  due  Treaaorer 12  10  11 


£121    5    4 


£lil    5    4 


^xositiMd  5y 

Peter  R.  M*Quib,  \  *„ ju«^ 
Samuel  Gath,     'j  Auditors. 

It  was  moTed  by  J.  T.  Davsoit,  F.S.S.,  seconded  by  Tbohas  Hoobi,  Sxv.,  £•«., 
•nd  resolTed, — 

That  the  Beport  be  adopted ;   and  that  it  be  printed  and  oiieolated  wilfa  dM 
Proceedings  of  the  Booiety. 

It  was  moTed  by  Johk  Pools,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Jobxph  BouLT.Esq.,  and  rasolTedr- 

That  the  Abstract  of  the  Treasnrei^s  Aoeoants  now  read,  be  paased  and  printed 
with  the  Report. 
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It  wt8  moTed  by  Db.  Hum,  seeonded  by  Datid  Buxtoh,  Esq.,  tad  resolTed,— 

That  the  thaoks  ef  the  Sooiety  be  given  to  all  those  gentlemen  who  haye 
contributed  ninstrations,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  Yolnme  vii;  and  espeeiaUy  to 
Mr.  Mayer,  the  Honorary  Gnrator  of  the  Sooiety. 

It  was  mored  by  Thomas  GBAT,EBq.,  seconded  by  Db.  MACiKrrRB,  and  resolved, — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Sooiety  be  given  to  the  retiring  Cooncil  and  OfBoers,  for 
their  services  daring  the  past  Session. 

It  was  moved  by  Josbph  Boult,  Esq,,  seconded  by  J.  T.  Danson,  F.S.S.,  and 
resolved,— 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Sooiety  are  especially  due  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  for  his 
invaluable  services  in  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary,  since  the  Society  was 
established ;  by  which  its  present  position  has  been  mainly  secured. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Sectional  Members  of  Council,  by 
means  of  the  slips  forwarded  to  the  members,  the  result  was  announced  by  the 
Chairman.    (See  p.  ii) 

On  the  motion  of  the  Bbv.  Thomas  Moobb,  MA.,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
was  passed  by  acclamation. 


lit  November,  1856.— MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 
J.  T.  Davsob,  F.S.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chaur. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Sooiety.  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Sooiety  of 
Liverpool,  during  the  44th  Session,  1804-65.    No.  9. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Arohiteotural  and  Archflsologioal 
Society,  Volume  II,  Part  1, 1850-61. 

From  the  Sooiety.  Transactions,  Laws,  Bye-Laws,  and  Sixth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association,  with  list  of  the  officers  and  members, 
also  a  Catalogue  of  the  Books  belonging  to  the  Library,  and  a  list  of  Donors 
to  the  Museum  fund,  1855. 

From  the  Author.  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  on  a  Preliminary 
Inquiry,  respecting  Great  Crosby  and  Litherland,  in  Lancashire.  By  Robert 
Rawlinson,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  1865. 

From  John  Mather,  Esq.  Accounts  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Liverpool  Docks,  for 
the  Tears  ending  June  1888,  '89,  '40,  '41,  '42,  '45,  and  '47. 

A  List  of  Voters  in  the  Southern  Division  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster, 
for  the  Hundred  of  West  Derby. 

From  Dr.  Hume.    Geological  Notices  of  the  Environs  of  Glasgow,  the  shores  of 

the  Clyde,  and  the  Island  of  Arran.   By  James  Bryce, jun.,  MJ^.,  F.G.B.,  1865. 

Account  of  the  Public  Dinner  given  to  Charles  Roach  Smith,  Esq.,  at 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  Tuesday,  August  28Ui,  and  of  the  Conversazione  at 

Byde,  August  29th,  1866. 

From  the  Author.  Collectanea  Antique.  By  Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A., 
VoL  IV,  Part  2. 

From  the  Author.  Views  of  Liverpool,  about  the  year  1655  and  in  1855,  with 
Key.    By  Augustus  Harding.    Dedicated  to  the  Historic  Society. 

Mr.  Bloxam  exhibited  the  first  impression  of  an  accurate  portrait  of  Mr.  Raesell, 
the  Crimean  Correspondent  of  the  Time$, 


Mr.  Ofay  drew  attentioii  to  a  new  maautt,  the  basis  of  which  is  phosphsis  of  lime. 
It  1b  a  natural  dspoait  on  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Mezioo.  He  slso  ff»>»^HSf^ 
a  blank  mairiage  oertiflcate  from  Qretna  Green. 

Mr.  Maefle  exhibited  a  large  number  of  aaeient  ofcjeets  in  bronae  and  brass.  A 
detsiled  description  of  them  on  some  ftotare  occasion,  was  promised  to  the  Socie^. 

Dr.  Hume  pointed  out  peculisr  oharaoteristios  of  some  idols  of  the  ancient  MexieaiM, 
as  figured  in  a  large  work  illustratiYe  of  Mezioo.* 

Mr.  Gray  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  two  letters  in  the  London  7%mt»  of 
that  day,  one  ttom  Walter  SaTsge  Landor  ooneeming  an  aged  deseendsnt  of  Dcfbe^  die 
other  from  Charles  Dickens,  Thomas  Garlyle,  and  John  Foster,  in  reference  to  flie 
god-daughter  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Both  of  these  aged  persons  reqi^red  peenniaiy  assist- 
ance ;  and  Mr.  Gray  noticed  the  letters  Ibr  their  sakes. 

J%e  Rev.  John  James  Moss,  M»A,t  exhibited  an  interesting  esse  of  watchbs,  snd  read 
the  following  remsrks  descriptiTe  of  them. 

The  watches  exhibited,  though  only  the  nucleus  of  a  collection,  sad  by  no  mesas  a 
complete  series,  sre  interesting  as  indiTidual  specimens  of  the  art  at  ▼artoos  periods^ 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  oonmieneement  of  the  last  eentniy.  They  arc  most 
of  them  perflBct,  and  of  Tcry  elegant  design  and  workmanship.  In  addition  to  tfaJs^ 
some  of  ihem  are  of  historical  interest,  and  they  formed  part  of  the  late  Mr.  BemaTs 
collection. 

No.  1  is  a  mewutUo  mori  watch,  of  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  made  by  Charles  Bobinet^ — 
from  his  nsme,  an  English  maker.  It  has  Latin  mottoes  rouad  portions  of  the  skull, 
which  forms  the  case.  "IHie  watch  is  of  a  similar  kind,  though  difiering  in  size  snd 
material,  to  that  presented  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  Maiy  Setoun  of  the  hcmae  of 
Wintoun,  one  of  the  four  Maries,  maids  of  honour  to  their  unfortnnato  Sovcnign. 
This  latter  is  now  in  the  possession  of  die  Lauder  family.  An  engraving  of  it,  ia  lbs 
Zllnstrsted  News  Almanac  for  1802,  is  suflBcieatly  correct  for  comparisoa. 

No.  2  is  a  scolloped  or  padlock  locket-shaped  watch,  with  crystal  firoat  aad  ribbed 
crystal  back.  The  sides  are  of  gilt  metal.  It  is  figured  in  Mr.  Bemal's  eslalogoe^ 
and  was  made  by  Gio  Bah  Nascsrone.  It  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  die  last 
described. 

No.  8  is  a  sDTer  watch  purchased  at  Mr.  Bemal's  ssle,  and  said  to  have  been  gsT«a 
by  Charies  I  to  Colonel  Hammond  at  Csrisbrooke.  I  beliere  there  is  no  aoeouat  of 
diis  gift  in  say  history  or  memoir  of  that  monarch ;  but  it  was  slluded  to  as  a  relie  of 
him  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Archeological  Assoctstioii. 
In  the  centre  of  the  outer  case  diere  is  an  engraTing  ef  the  monarch  prajing  as  he  is 
represented  ia  the  froatiqpiece  of  Eikon  Baaflike.  At  the  back  of  the  ianer  earn  is 
the  engraving  of  a  maa  in  a  gown  pra^fing,  with  our  Saviour  above,  aad  the  legend  in 
a  scroll, — **  And  what  I  sai  to  you  I  ssi  unto  all, — ^watdh."  I  may  mendon  it  as  eorioos 
that  this  quotadon  ttom  Scripture  is  notezactly  according  to  our  authorized  transladon, 
the  Geneva  version,  or  that  by  Cranmer.  The  watch  was  made  in  London,  by  Biehsid 
Bower. 

Nos.  4  to  7  are  gold  wstches  enamelled  by  the  famous  enamellers  of  Blois.  This 
srt,  sccording  to  Mr.  Morgan,  in  a  Paper  of  his  on  watches  in  the  Arehssolo^  was  first 
used  for  such  a  purpose  by  Toudn  in  1640,  and  ceased  about  the  year  1680,  or  towards 
the  close  of  the  centuiy.  His  most  celebrated  pupil,  Vanguer  Fiu,  painted  the  watiA 
ssid  to  hsTS  belonged  to  Anne  of  Austria,  which  I  purchased  at  Mr.  Bemal's  ssle.  It 
is  indeed  a  specimen  as  worthy  of  her  taste  as  of  the  srtist^s  celebrity.    {SeefUtU.) 

Another  of  Toutin*8  pupfls  asmed  Huoud  pdnted  the  wateh  representing  &e  ^t<M»*«* 
lady  who  nourished  her  father  oondemned  to  starvadon.  She  was  permitted  to  sas 
him  daily — aad  her  history  has,  as  you  are  all  aware,  beea  immort&aed  by  Byiuas. 

*  '*  Vi«0e  Fintoresoo  fy  Arqeokuioo  sobre  la  parte  mas  intereeante  do  la  BepubUoa  M<gtoMm»  • 
loa  anoa  tnnaeorridoa,  dea  de  1629  haata  ISM.por  le  Arqoitecto  Don  Carioe  Nabel,  50 
Lito  grafldas,  oon  lu  texto  explioativo.    Paris  7  Mfuico  MDCCCXXXIX.' 
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This  wttoli  belonged  to  Prinoe  Albert ■  mother,  the  Doehess  of  Sexe-Oobnrg,  and  was 
pnzefaesed  at  her  eale  in  1803.    It  was  made  at  Genera,  by  Abraham  Carl  Liatte. 

The  enamelled  wateh  No.  6,  is  by  an  unknown  artiBt  The  exterior  is  vtiy  minutely 
finished  with  classiesl  subjects  on  the  front  and  baek,  but  the  landseapes  in  the 
iatsrlor  are  lees  besntifriL    The  works  were  made  at  Amsterdam  by  Jooephns  Noiris. 

The  enamelled  wateh  No.  7  is  interesting  as  containing  in  the  inner  ease  a  portrait 
of  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  on  the  dial  one  of  Charles  II.  They  are  probi&ly  the 
wodc  of  a  less  eminent  artist  than  Piu  or  Hnoud,  but  are  neyertheless  of  eonsidorable 
merit.    The  works  are  by  Bobert  Dingley,  London. 

No.  8  is  an  alarum  pooket  dock.  The  case  is  made  of  brass,  with  open  work  for 
the  emission  of  sound.  The  makei^s  nsme  is  Pierre  Maingot,  Paris— date  probably 
early  in  the  17th  century*    It  has  a  curious  key. 

No.  0  an  alarum  watch  of  silyer.  The  case  is  cut  In  an  intricate  pattem,  for  the 
emission  of  sound.    Date,  ihe  end  of  the  17th  oentniy. 

No.  10,  a  gold  watch  made  in  Liverpool  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
by  Ralph  Eden.  The  outer  case  is  much  older,  and  of  the  kind  fashionable  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

0«  THB  Saxov  Elbhbvt  fn  THB  DicTiov  ov  EvQLiSB  PosTBT.  By  Dovid 
Buxton,  Etq,* 


Sih  Nopember,  IBI^b.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
Thb  Rby.  Db.  Thoh,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Part 
ill,  1850. 

From  the  Society.  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  of  the  Institutions  in  Union, 
V6L  in,  Nob,  147,  '48,  '49,  '00. 

From  the  Society.  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  parts  1,  2,  sud  3,  for  1800. 

From  Lord  Londesborough.    Miscellanea  Oraphica,  parts  0  and  6» 

From  James  Newlands,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer.  List  of  Sewers  in  the  Borough 
of  Liyerpool,  18A0. 

From  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.E.,  F.G.S.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Scientifie 
Inquiries,  in  relation  to  the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1804.f 

Appendix  to  ditto. 

Letter  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Heaith,  accompanying  a  Report 
of  Dr.  Sutherland,  on  the  Cholera  of  1804  in  London. 

Report  on  the  Results  of  the  difibrent  modes  of  Treating  Cholera  in  London. 

Report  on  the  Results  of  the  different  modes  of  Treating  Cholera  in  the 
Provinces. 

Report  of  the  Medical  Council  to  tiie  President  of  the  Qeneral  Board  of 
Healdi,  in  relation  to  the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1804. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  an  ancient  sheep-bell,  which  had  been  dug  up  near  Llanbadrig, 
in  Angleeea.  It  is  identical  in  form  with  the  hawk's  bell  of  heraldry;  and  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  10th  century. 

*  Tranaaotions,  p.  dd. 
f  Mr.  Saasom  drew  atttfntion  to  twenty-fleveu  beaaumlly  exeortted  plates  in  this  volume.    Thej 
represent  the  mlcrosoopic  ippearanee  of  the  water  with  wliich  various  parts  of  London  are 
auppUed.    This  led  to  a  notice,  by  Mr.  Boult,  of  some  peoaliarities  of  the  liTcrpool  water. 


Dr.  Hume  also  drew  attention  to  a  pentagonal  eiystal  of  Btone*  aboat  two  indiM 
long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  atone  at  ttie  iron  worka  of  TatalyKera,  new 
Swansea,  had  been  nearly  In  a  state  ot  fusion  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  on  the  fire 
which  it  sustained  being  blown  ont,  it  split  into  crystals,  of  which  this  waa  one. 

Mr.  Danson,  V.P.,  read  some  remarks  on  the  Paper  of  Mr.  Bozton,  whieh  bad  been 
laid  before  the  Society  at  the  previous  meeting.    See  note,  page  48. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read  ;— 

Ltysbpool;  Mbhobavda  Touoaivo  its  Abia  aitd  Populaviob,  dubivo  tbb 
riBBT  HALT  ov  THB  Pbbsbvt  Cbhtubt.    By  J.  T.  Dangfm,  F.S.8.,  y.P.* 


15M  November,  1855.    SCIENTIFIC   SECTION. 

Tbb  Bbt.  Db.  Thom,  y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kyfiln  Boberts,  of  St.  Asaph,  was  duly  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society! 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  npon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  with  nsaps  and 
illustrations,  toI.  zxit,  1854. 

Address  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  by 
the  Earl  of  EUesmere,  K.G.,  D.G.L.,  President. 

From  Professor  Sedgwick.  A  Synopsis  of  the  Claaaifieation  of  the  British  Pafaso- 
loic  Bocks,  with  a  systematic  description  of  British  Paleozoic  Foeails,  by 
Professor  Sedgwick,  of  Cambridge,  and  Professor  McCoy,  now  of  Melboume 
Universilj.    2  vols.  4to. 

From  Sir  John  Bichardsun,  C.B.,  M.D.  Magnetioal  and  Meteorological  ObeervB- 
tions  at  Lake  Athabasca  and  Fort  Simpson,  by  Capt  J.  H.  Lefinoy,  Boyal 
Artillery,  and  at  Fort  Confidence,  in  Great  Bear  L^,  by  Sir  John  Biehardeoo. 
Printed  by  order  of  Government,  1855. 

From  the  Author.  Four  Papers,  viz. :  (1)  On  the  Action  of  Organic  Aeids  on 
Cotton  and  Flax  Fibres;  (2)  On  the  Action  of  Gallic  and  Tannic  Aeids 
in  Dyeing;  (8)  On  the  Adulteration  of  Oils,  by  F.  Crace  Calvert,  F.C.S., 
Profoasor  of  Chemistry,  Manchester ;  and  (4)  On  Alloys,  by  Proleasor  Gelvcrt 
and  B.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

From  the  Author.  Paper  on  Ice  Impediments  in  Australian  Voyages,  by  John 
Thomas  Towson,  Esq. 

From  J.  C.  Dalton,  Esq.  Third  Annual  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  FVse 
Public  Library  and  Derby  Museum  of  the  Borough  of  Liverpool ;  October, 
1855. 

From  William  Blackmore,  Esq.  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  Liverpool  Eleetion 
Petition,  taken  before  the  Select  Committee,  with  the  Proceedings  of  die 
Committee,  1858. 

From  Thomas  Moore,  Sen.,  Esq.  Newspaper  Slip— Adviee  to  Emigrants  to  New 
Zealand. 

Mr.  Whitehead  exhibited  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  the  shell  known  as  VoimU 
punctata  (Swainson),  or  Auiica  punctata  (Gray). 

Mr.  Sansom  exhibited  a  print  from  a  highly  magnified  photograph  of  NaHcmU 
angulata.  It  was  supposed  to  be  magnified  16,000  diameters,  and  the  spots  fixsMrly 
supposed  to  be  lines  were  seen  as  dots  of  a  hexagonal  shape.    These  dots  had  bMn 

*  Transactions,  p.  83. 
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meftsnTed,  and  were  found  to  be  62  tbonsandths  of  an  inch  ki  diameter,  in  their 
natural  state. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  a  portable  Gyroseope,  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Chadbum 
of  Lord  street,  aud  drew  alteution  to  the  vaiioos  motions  of  which  it  was  susceptible. 
He  also  explained  to  the  meeting  the  soientifio*  principles  which  were  thus  illustrated. 

Mr.  H.  Meeson,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Agnew,  of  Manchester,  laid  before  the  Society  a 
selection  of  sixteen  Photographs,  from  the  series  of  Fenton*s  Crimean  Illustrations. 
They  consisted  of  six  portraits  of  Generals,  and  ten  Landscapes  and  Groups,  in  aud 
near  Balaclava. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Dbsobiptiok  of  a  Patent  Abacus.    By  J,  Gregory  Jones^  Esq. 

This  Abacus  was  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Collegiate  Institution.  It  was  placed  iu  the  meeting-room.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
familiarize  the  pupils  of  our  Schools  with  the  operations  of  Addition ;  and  thus  to 
save  the  time  of  both  teacher  and  pupils,  or  to  afford  greater  leisure  for  the  explanation 
of  principles.  By  the  simple  movement  of  a  slide,  a  vast  number  of  oombinations 
can  be  obtained,  each  of  which  may  be  distinguished  with  facility,  by  a  number,  for 
reference  to  a  printed  Key.  Tbis  states  the  correct  sum  of  every  arrangement  of 
columns  of  figures,  and  thus  affords  an  easy  means  of  comparing  the  result  which  the 
pupil  produces.  The  practical  mode  of  using  the  instrument  was  shewn ;  and  some  of 
those  to  whom  its  use  bad  been  familiar,  displayed  great  celerity  and  accuracy  in  the 
process  of  adding. 


6/A  December,  1855.     ARCILEOLOGICAL   SECTION. 
Samuel  Gath,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

William  AUcard,  Esq.,  Bank  House,  Warrington. 

Edward  Batty,  Esq.,  84,  Stafford  Street. 

J.  Black,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  Southport. 

John  Bowes,  Esq.,  Warrington. 

F.  Crace  Calvert,  F.O.S.,  &c.,  Royal  Institution,  Manchester. 

James  L.  Crosse,  Esq.,  6,  Sandon  Terrace. 

Edward  Estill,  Esq.,  Orange  Court,  Castle  Street 

David  Johnson  Macfle,  Esq.,  Bachelor  Street,  Dale  Street 

John  Newton,  Esq.,  15,  West  Derby  Street 

William  B.  Sandbach,  Esq.,  Bank  Buildings,  Cook  Street 

John  B.  Shawe,  Esq.,  Arrowe,  Woodchurch,  Cheshire. 

George  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S.,  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  Loudon. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Institute.  The  Archaeological  Journal,  published  under  the  direction  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Archeological  Institute;  volumes  vi,  vii,  viii, 
IX,  X,  XI,  and  parts  1  and  2  of  volume  xii. 


*  These  experiments  were  exhibited  by  M.  Foucaolt.  the  inventor,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British 
Associaiion  at  Liverpool;  aud  anacconntof  them  is  given  in  the  Beport  for  that  Meetinff  Pro 
ceedings,  p.  06,  under  the  title  "  NouveHet  Exptrienett  $ur  U  Mouvement  de  la  Terre  au  M^en  du 
Ouroteope,"  An  account  is  also  given  in  the  Compte$  jRendu$  de  r  AeadimU  de$  8ciene^.  On 
March  I2th,  18&5,  the  nature  of  these  experiments  was  explained  at  the  Ashmolean  Sodetv 
Oxford,  by  tbe  Rev.  Robert  Walker,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Experimental  Philosophy.  Allusion  wis  alio 
made  to  them  by  the  President,  Lord  Wrottesley,  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Societv 
November  30th,  1855,  in  presenting  the  Copley  Medal  to  M.  Fouoault— iVocwdiwot  of  the  Xovmi 
Socutif,  volume  vii,  p.  674.  "    ^         —  jr»» 

Q 
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From  the  Cambrian  Areheological  Association.  Arehnologia  Cambrentii,  for  Jnly 
and  October,  1855.    Third  series,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

From  the  Author.  British  Antiquities ;  their  present  treatment  and  their  leal 
claims,  by  A.  H.  Bhind,  F.S.A.  London  and  Scotland.    Pamph.,  1859. 

From  the  Editor.  Parallel  Passages  from  two  Tales,  elucidating  the  origin  of  the 
Plot  of  Guy  Mannering,  edited  by  Gilbert  James  French,  Corr.  F.S.A.,  Seot, 
and  printed  for  presentation.    Pamph.,  1855. 

From  the  Rev.  P.  8.  Dale,  M.A.  Thirteen  Pamphlets,  principally  from  the  eariier 
press  of  Liverpool,  consisting  of  the  following: — 

The  Dispensary,  a  Poem,  by  James  Clarke ;  Lirerpool,  1783.  A  Sennon, 
preached  before  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  st  St.  George's  Chareh,  LiTcrpoo), 
by  the  Rev.  Samnel  Renshaw,  M.A. ;  London,  1703.  Miscellany  Poems  on  moral 
subjects ;  Chester,  1750.  A  Sermon  presched  at  the  Assizes  held  at  Lancaster, 
19ih  August,  1787,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Clitheroe,  aothur  of  the 
ArchiBological  Dictionary;  Leeds,  1707.  Christian  Knowledge  and  (JniTersal 
Privilege,  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Warrington  Bine  Coat 
School,  by  the  Rev.  Edw.  Owen,  M  A. ;  Warrington,  1779.  A  Charge  delivered 
to  the  Clergy  in  the  Diocese  of  Chester, in  1814,  by  Geo.  H.  Law,  D.D.,  Bishop; 
Chester,  1814.  Assize  Sermon  preached  at  York,  by  the  Rev.  John  Vanse,  M.A. ; 
Liverpool,  1811.  Commencement  Sermon  at  Cambridge,  by  Law,  Prebendary 
of  Carlisle,  July  1,  1804.  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clersy  of  the  Dioeese  of 
Chester  at  the  primary  Visitation,  1825,  by  C.  J.  Blomfield,  D.D.,  Bishop; 
London,  1825.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Lancaster's  System  of  Education,  by  William 
Fell,  Teacher,  Warrington  ;  London,  1811.  Pastoral  Thoughts  on  the  Aspeet 
of  the  Times,  in  four  Sermons,  preached  at  St.  George's,  Everton,  by  the 
Rev.  P.  Buddicoro,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ;  London,  1830.  Three  Sermons  on  Article 
zvii  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Hull,  M.A. ;  Liverpool, 
1821.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Wigan  Chnrch,  and  published  by  request; 
Liverpool,  1753. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  a  gnlta  perch  a  impression  of  a  leaden  seal,  found  at  Nantwieh« 
in  Cheshire,  in  May  last  The  original  was  about  six  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
Crown  Inn  yard.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  Eeroyd  Smith,  author  of  the 
ReliquiaB  Isuriane.    The  legend  is  sigill  simonis  til  ban  (ulfi). 

Dr.  Hume  also  drew  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  some  numbers  of  the  Ulustrmted 
Sydney  NewSf  which  seemed  to  have  been  of  great  interest  as  an  exposition  of  Colctnial 
life.  The  90th  and  concluding  number  contained  three  Australian  scenes,  and  four 
illustrations  of  native  Zoology. 

An  ancient  vase  was  handed  round  for  inspection,  the  property  of  Valentine  Bird. 
M.D.,  of  Seacombe.  It  was  found  in  South  Americs,  in  the  exeavations  for  the  Lima 
and  Arica  Railway,  and  contained  human  bones  in  a  state  of  great  preservation. 

Mr.  Mayer  exhibited  an  elaborately-made  Tea  Caddy  of  the  usual  form,  but  very 
large.  The  ground  work  is  wood,  over  which  is  laid  in  mosaic  work  a  variety  of 
patterns  in  squares  and  stars,  and  amongst  the  rest  are  masonic  emblems — the  level* 
rule,  compssses,  pillars,  sun,  moon,  &o.  On  the  panel  in  the  front  are  two  sobjects 
in  engraving  firom  copper  plates,  one  representing  the  fable  of  the  bundle  of  stieks, 
and  the  other  a  jolly  looking  landlord,  whose  appearance  shews  that  he  has  paid 
attention  to  creature  comforts,  some  of  which  surround  him,  whilst  be  is  very 
anxiously  watching  the  tap  of  a  large  hogshead  of  ale  which  is  running  into  one  of 
the  brown  jugs  of  the  day.  The  whole  of  the  ornaments  are  composed  of  pottery 
work,  and  display  great  ingenuity  in  the  adjustment  of  the  pieces  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  colours.  Probably  all  which  were  then  known  are  displayed ;  they  thus  shew  in 
an  interesting  manner  the  state  of  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  in  Liverpool 
about  1780. 

Mr.  Mayer  also  exhibited  an  Ivory  Comb  measuring  7  inches  long  by  5f  broad. 
It  is  of  the  usual  fonii,  of  the  large  medlaBval  specimens  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of 
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antiquaries.  The  teeth  are  placed  on  each  side,  and  are  If  inch  long;  those  on  one 
side  are  extremely  heavy  «nd  thick.  At  each  end  of  the  teeth  are  compartments  filled 
with  scrolls  and  Jlowers.  Extending  the  whole  length  of  the  centres  are  two  subjects 
in  high  relief,  one  of  them  representing  a  hunting  scene,  and  the  other  a  hawking 
scene.  From  tlie  costumes  it  is  thought  to  have  been  made  about  the  period  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. 

Mr.  Gray  exhibited  a  copy  of  Hogg's  Queen's  Wake,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  author  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  James  Gray.  It  was  interesting  iVom 
containing  in  the  margin  an  sntograph  key  to  the  modem  poets,  indicated  under  the 
bardic  titles.*  Mr.  Gray  exhibited  with  this,  the  Album  of  Miss  M.  A.  Browne,  (the 
late  Mrs.  James  Gray),  containing  original  poems  and  drawings  of  great  interest ;  also 
a  volume  of  MS.  letters  from  the  various  literary  persons  with  whom  she  had  been 
in  correspoudenoe,  including  many  from  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Hofland,  Sse, 

*  This  was  the  edition  of  1822,  which  contained  Dumeroas  additions  to  the  original  Poem. 
The  fbllowing  are  the  principal  persona  Indicated,  and  the  reapeotiva  deacrlptiona  of  them : — 

Ist  Bard— David  Bizzio. 

**  The  stranger  youth, 
The  gaudy  minstrel  of  the  soath, 
Whose  glossy  eye  and  lady  form 
Had  never  braVd  the  norUiem  storm." 

eth  Bard— Mr.  Wm.  Tbkic amt,  Author  of  "  Anster  Fair/*  afterwards  Professor  In  the 

University  of  St  Andrews. 

'*  The  Eighth  waa  from  the  Leven  coast." 

"  Moanted  the  Bard  of  Fyfe  on  high, 

Bashv  his  beard  and  wild  his  eye ; 

His  cheek  was  furrowed  by  the  gale." 
•  •  •  • 

'*  Calm  and  beniffnant  as  a  child, 
Tet  spoke  to  aU  that  viewed  him  nigh ; 
That  more  was  there  than  met  the  eye." 

0th  Bard— PaovKSSoa  Wxlsox. 

"  His  locks  were  fttir  as  sonny  sky, 
His  cheek  was  ruddy,  bright  his  eye, 
His  speech  was  like  the  music's  voice 
Mixed  with  the  cataract's  swaying  noise ; 
His  harp  strings  sounded  wild  and  deep, 
With  lulling  swell  and  lordly  sweep." 

10th  Bard— "The  Author,  Jambs  Hooo." 

"  The  Bard  on  Ettrick's  mountain-green 
In  nature's  bosom  nursed  had  been." 

15th  Bard— "The  Bev.  James  Gbat,  afterwards  my  brother-in-law.'^.  H." 

"  The  next  was  bred  on  southern  shore, 

Beneath  the  mists  of  Lammermore. 

*  •  •  • 

Well  toned  his  voice  of  wars  to  aing. 

His  hair  was  dark  as  raven's  wing; 

His  eye  an  intellectual  lance 

No  heart  could  bear  its  searching  glance ; 

But  every  Bard  to  him  was  dear, 

His  heart  waa  kind,  his  soul  ainoere.*' 

10th  Bard:— "Allav  Cunvinoham." 

**  The  next  was  from  a  western  vale, 
Where  Nith  winds  alowly  down  the  dale ; 
Where  play  the  waves  o'er  golden  grain. 
Like  mimio  billows  of  the  main. 
Of  the  old  elm  his  harp  waa  made. 

That  bent  o'er  Clnden'a  loneliest  shade. 

•  •  •  • 

niat  Harp  conld  make  the  matron  stare. 
Bristle  the  peasant's  hoary  hair. 
Make  patriot  breasts  with  ardour  glow, 
And  warrior  pant  to  meet  the  foe. 
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Mr.  Mayer  read  the  following  tran script  of  a  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  J.  Y.  Akerman,  Esq.,  See.  S.A.  It  was  written  by  Comet  Pease  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Captain  Adam  Baynes,  of  the  Parliamentary  Army.  The  brother 
Bichard  mentioned  in  the  postscript,  was  a  Captain  Richard  Pease,  also  a  Roundhead 
oflScer.  The  letter  alludes  to  the  unfortunate  termination  of  Sir  George  Booth's  rising 
in  favour  of  Charles  II. 

I  suppose  ere  this  you  have  an  aoc*.  of  the  the  (He)  great  Tiotory  obtaiined  with 
little  bloodshed  upon  Friday  last  This  day  Chester  was  surrendervd  to  my 
Lord  Lambert  without  any  termes  but  his  own,  some  of  the  enimyes  horse  went 
hence  last  night  and  this  morning  to  the  number  of  300  to  ehirt  easde  in  Wales 
under  the  com  and  of  8\  Thomas  Middleton,  the  owner  of  it,  to  which  place  oar 
Troope  and  8  more  of  my  Ld!  Regim^  &  some  foote  are  marohf  this  aftemoone, 
tomorrow  god  willing  I  parpose  to  be  with  them,  they  by  this  night  at  Rixun. 
L<f  Kilmnrrey,  S'.  Will.  Neale  and  many  other  persons  of  quality  are  taken,  I 
desire  you  will  please  to  prsent  my  choyee  respeets  to  all  your  sweet  babyes  and 
my  dear  sister  &  all  friends  &  aeeept  the  same  yonrselfe 

Frm 

S'. 

Your  most  aiSeetio :  &  obliged  Brother 

J.  PfiASB. 

Chester,  Aug.  d5. 1659. 

S^ 
Dl  DeTCvier*  is  here  and  presents  his  respects  to  you  and  yo?  pray  remember 
me  to  Bro.  Richard  and  bis  wife  if  they  be  in  towne. 

Mr.  Gray  exhibited  an  interesting  portrait  of  Milton,  apparently  of  the  date  1650  to 
1670,  painted  within  the  separable  sides  of  a  Spanish  dollar. 

In  illustration  of  his  Paper  to  be  read,  Mr.  Stonehouse  exhibited  a  view  of  Dalton 
Castle,  and  a  plan  of  the  Pile  of  Fonldrey.  Mr.  H.  Johnson  also  exhibited  specimens 
of  Iron  Ore  from  Cleator,  near  WhitehaTen. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  room  had  been  taken  for  the  reeeption  of  the 
Society's  Library  and  Museum,  at  No.  57,  Ranelagh  Street 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

A  Day  ih  Low  Furvbss.   (Abridged.)    By  James  StoneKoiue. 

The  districts  of  High  and  Low  Fumess  abound  with  objeots  of  interest,  in  whieh 
the  antiquarian,  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  and  the  artist,  would  delight  Low  Fumess 
is  bounded  by  High  Fumess  on  the  north,  by  the  Leven  river  and  Morecambe  Bay  on 
the  east,  by  Uie  Irish  Sea  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Duddon  river  on  the  west  The 
boundary  line  between  High  and  Low  Fumess  may  be  drawn  ttom.  Aldingham  on  die 
Leven  to  Kirkby  Ireleth  on  the  Duddon.  Fumess  was  conquered  by  Agrieola  in  his 
second  campaign,  a.d.  79,  and  it  is  said  that  at  Dalton  there  was  a  Roman  Station. 
The  Romans  made  a  road  through  Fumess,  remains  of  which  were  first  discoTered  in 
March,  1774,  near  Mouutbarrow  House,  and  under  Bazdsea  park  wall  another  portioD 
of  it  was  found.  In  1818,  an  ancient  road,  pared  with  large  stonea,  was  met  with  at 
the  head  of  Goldmire.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Romans  entend  Fomeas  by 
Conishead,  whence  their  road  proceeded  to  Thomwest,  through  Streetgate,  to  the  jdaee 
where  it  joins  the  new  turnpike  road  to  Ulverstone.  Hence  its  direction  is  by  LinUl 
to  Dalton.    At  the  cross  at  Dalton  it  turns  up  Scsleg^te  to  Duddon  Sands. 

After  the  Romans,  the  Britons  occupied  the  country ;  the  Danes  suoeeeded,  as  the 
numerous  Danish  words  still  prevslent  in  the  vioinity  shew.  Next  the  Saxons, 
who  were  followed  by  th/e  Normans.  Though  the  name  of  Fumess  is  not  oea- 
tioned  in  Doomsday  Survey,  yet  numerous  places  in  it  are  set  down,  as  well  as  the  owmers 

*  Some  letters  of  this  indlyidual  will  be  found  in  the  Procoedingn  of  the  Society  of  Antiqoan<>» 


of  lands,  and  the  extent  of  territory  held  by  each.    It  was  in  a  highly  enltiyated  state, 
as  the  Survey  states  that  siity  ploughs  were  owned  by  the  chieftains  and  their  tenants. 

We  first  Tisit  Walney  Island,  about  ten  miles  long  by  one  in  breadth.  It  contains 
two  hamlets,  North  Scale  and  Bigger,  and  between  Uiem  is  a  small  Chapel  of  Ease  to 
Dalton.  At  Bigger  there  is  an  ancient  dike,  constructed  originally  by  the  monks  of 
Fnmess,  with  great  care,  to  ward  off  the  sea.  It  is  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  foot  walk 
on  the  top.  There  are  other  dikes,  which  the  islanders  are  obliged  to  keep  in  repair, 
as  they  hold  their  lands  on  the  condition  that  if  any  are  destroyed  by  the  sea,  the 
remainder  must  pay  the  rent  of  those  which  have  disappeared,  as  well  as  theii  own. 
The  sea  broke  over  in  1774,  and  in  1796,  and  oceasionally  since.  About  fifty  years 
ago,  some  curiously  shaped  cannons  and  other  war  implements  were  discovered,  oast 
on  the  island  probably  from  a  wreck,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II. 

There  is  a  revolving  light  on  the  south  end  of  the  island.  From  Walney  we  proceed 
to  Fouldrey,  where  is  the  fortress  known  as  the  PUe  of  Fouldrey  Castle,  constructed 
(Camden)  about  1327,  as  a  refnge  fur  the  monks  of  Furness  in  time  of  need.  The 
published  views  of  this  ruin  do  not  convey  the  best  idea  of  what  it  is  like.  Fouldrey 
island  has  to  a  great  extent  been  washed  away.  The  castle  covered  about  three  acres, 
and  consisted  of  a  keep  or  central  tower,  an  inner  wall,  a  moat,  now  nearly  filled  up 
through  lapse  of  time,  and  an  outer  wall.  Toe  ruins  are  curious,  and  deserve  a  detailed 
examination.  Lambert  Slmnel  landed  here  in  1487,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Swurth- 
moor  and  Cartmel,  whence  he  marched  to  Stoke-on-Trent.  Of  the  Furness  gentry  he  was 
joined  by  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  who  was  kiUed  in  the  battle,  or  disappeared.  Mr.  Roby 
founds  a  story  on  this  circumstance  in  his  "  Traditions  of  Lancashire.**  From  the 
Pile  of  Fouldrey  we  proceed  to  Furness  Abbey,  which  is  four  miles  distant  from  the 
raUway  station  on  Roe  Island.  The  ruins  are  said  to  stand  on  sixty-five  acres  of 
ground,  and  are  situated  in  a  glen  called  Beckansgill,  or  the  glen  of  the  deadly  night- 
shade. The  abbey,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  founded  on  the  nones  of  July,  1 127, 
by  Cistercian  monks,  with  Bwan,  their  first  abbot.  It  was  second  in  importance  only 
to  Fountains  in  Studley  Park.  At  the  dissolution  in  1587,  it  had  a  revenue  of  £SOb 
16s.  5d.,  exclusive  of  the  woods,  pastures,  fisheries,  saltworks,  mills,  &c.  Its  hospitality 
was  great,  and  education  was  not  neglected.  Of  the  church  there  are  remains  of  ilie 
chancel  and  vestry,  the  north  and  south  aisles,  the  lofty  arches  of  the  nave,  and  the 
belfry  or  weateni  tower,  from  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  sedilia,  carved,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  Italian  artists,  form  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  extant  in  freestone.  Our  spaee  does  not  admit  a  more  detailed  notice 
of  this  splendid  ruin. 

Dalton  Castle,  distant  from  the  abbey  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  was  erected  by  the 
Furness  abbots  for  defence  and  for  civil  purposes.  It  is  a  square  block  of  building, 
and  its  walls  are  six  feet  thick.  In  fh>nt  of  it  the  market  was  held  till  it  was  removed 
to  Ulverstone.  Dalton  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  but  the  examination 
of  a  mound  near  the  chureh  did  not  lead  to  any  results.  Some  copper  weapons,  probably 
celts,  were  discovered  in  the  vicinity  many  years  age ;  and  in  J  804,  a  coin  Inscribed  with 
the  word  SOL  in  Roman  oharacters  on  each  side.  In  1799,  in  sinking  a  shaft  for  iron 
ore  near  Dalton,  there  was  found  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  the  trunk  of  a  large  oak  tree, 
which  had  assumed  the  colour  of  ebony.  The  church  bears  date  about  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  it  there  is  a  large  stone  font,  euriously  carved,  which  was  brought  from 
the  abbey.  Mention  is  made  in  the  *'  Tatler  **  of  a  great  festival  at  this  place,  at  which 
a  great  hunt  took  place  on  the  morning,  and  a  grand  ball  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  in 
the  evening. 

From  Dalton  we  proceed  to  Lindell,  where  are  extensive  iron  mines,  some  of  whieh 
have  been  worked  for  centuries.  The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  fine  iron  ore  of 
this  district,  some  of  which  yields  75  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  Britons,  Saxons,  &c., 
in  their  turn  knew  their  value,  and  the  abbots  of  Furness  Abbey  had  the  sole  manage- 
ment and  profits  of  the  mines.  At  Lindell  Moor,  on  the  28th  Sept.,  1643,  the  king's 
forees  were  beaten  by  the  parliameutarians. 

From  Lindell  we  proceed  eastward  to  Urswick,  which  consists  of  Little  and  Great 
Urswlek.    At  the  former  ia  a  curious  place  called  the  Stone  Walls,  situated  in  some 
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ftridB  at  the  back  of  the  Swan  public  house  opposite  the  post-office.  Lange  quantities 
of  stones  are  found  in  several  fields,  lying  scattered  about,  and  preserring  now  bat 
little  of  their  original  condition.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  plan  of  the  stmctnres  that 
may  have  existed  in  bygone  days.  Are  they  druidical  remains  ?  Are  they  the  remnants 
of  some  Sistuntian  village  ?     Or  some  temple  of  a  primitive  race  ? 

Urswiok  Church  is  a  small  edifice,  erected  about  fifty  years  after  the  Conquest,  and 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary-in-the'Field.  On  the  western  side  then  is  a  mach  motihied 
figure  of  the  virgin  and  child.  The  bell  bears  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
the  gift  of  William  de  Harrington  and  his  laily  Margaret.  The  interior  of  the  choreh 
has  been  lately  decorated.  Stained  glass  windows  have  been  put  in  the  eastern  end 
and  southern  side,  and  encaustic  tiles  placed  in  the  chancel.  The  monks  of  Fnmess 
owned  the  advowson  before  the  demolition  of  the  monastery.  In  1774  a  curioas  copper 
vessel,  weighing  three  pounds  two  ounces,  was  found  near  the  church,  and  in  1798  a 
silver  coin  of  Otho. 

From  Urswick  we  proceed  to  Birkrigg,  a  moorland  overlooking  Moreeambe  Bay — the 
village  of  Bardsea  stands  at  its  base.  From  the  most  elevated  point  of  Birkrigg  a  most 
extensive  view  may  be  had,  embracing  the  Isle  of  Man,  Cumberland,  Westmorland, 
and  the  mountains  of  Lancashire.  The  moor  is  scattered  all  over  with  stones  of  eveiy 
stse  and  shape,  presenting  a  most  singular  appearance.  Are  not  these  stones  the 
remains  of  some  town  of  yore,  whose  name  and  inhabitants  have  been  forgotten  ? 

At  Aldinghara  there  is  a  curious  remnant  of  antiquity,  viz.,amound  and  ditch  and  an 
enclosure.  The  mound,  which  is  about  thirty  feet  high  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
washed  away  by  the  sea.  It  has  been  considered  to  be  the  mote  hill,  or  place  of 
assembly  of  the  lords  of  Aldingham.  It  is  said  that  Aldingham  Church  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  village  at  the  conquest,  and  that  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  have  left 
it  in  its  present  position,  and  several  villages  in  its  vicinity  are  supposed  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  sea.  Proceeding  southward  we  approach  the  ruins  of  Gleastoa 
Castle,  the  residence  and  fortress  of  the  lords  of  Aldingham.  In  the  beginning  of  Mary's 
reign  it  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  It  well  deserves 
a  visit  by  the  antiquary.  The  way  back  to  Pile  Harbour  presents  no  object  worthy  of 
much  note,  except  the  picturesque  village  of  Leeoe  scattered  round  a  large  tarn. 


13th  December,    1855.    LITERARY   SECTION. 
J.  T.  Darsok,  F.S.S.,  y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society : — 

H.  C.  Barton,  Esq.,  Fishergate,   Preston ;    and  F.  Steiner,  Esq.,  Hyndbnra, 
Accrington. 

James  Aspinall  Tobin,  Esq.,  late  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  having  signified  his  wish  to 
remain  a  Member  of  the  Soeiety,  was  enrolled  without  election  or  entrance  fee,  in 
accordance  with  Law  xiii. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  volumes  i,  ii«  iii, 
IV,  v,  and  vi ;  Trausaciiuiis  eleveu  parts,  for  1854;  Transactions,  parU  1  to 
6,  for  1855.  Appendix,  containing  List  of  Members,  Laws,  &c  ;  Dictionary 
of  the  Dakota  Language,  in  two  parts,  1st  English,  Circassian,  Turkish; 
2nd  Circassian,  English,  Turkish,  with  a  preface,  and  a  table  of  the  alphabet 
adopted  to  express  the  Adee-Qhey  language. 

From  the  Society.    Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Chester,  vol.  xii,  faecond  series),  1800. 
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From  W.  B.  D.  D.  Tamboll,  Esq.,  Hon.  Mem.    Several  copies  of  an  Essay  on 
Ships'  Compasses,  hj  Thomas  Allan,  C.E.,  London. 

From  the  Abb^  CoohcL    Notice  Biographique  sur  &f.  Nell  de  Breaut^,  Gonseiller 
General  de  la  Seine  Inferieore. 

From  Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.    Duplicate  of  the  Ahbk  Coehet's  Memoir  of 
M.  Nell  de  Breaut^. 

Mr.  Marsh  exhibited  seYeral  Antogpraphs,  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Kantwieb.  They  were  (1)  Two  Reprieves,  signed  by  Charles  I;  (2)  A  State  Doca- 
ment,  bearing  the  signature  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  (3)  A  Warrant  nnder  the  hand  of 
the  lord  keeper  William,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  Viscount 
Conway,  Sir  Thomas  Edwardes,  Sir  John  Suckling,  Sir  John  Coke,  and  Sir  Richard 
Weston,  directed  to  Bridgeman,  Bishop  of  Chester,  whose  signature  is  endorsed, 
relating  to  a  Popish  conspiracy  in  the  year  1625 ;  (4)  A  Letter  from  Lady  Uatton, 
widow  of  Edward  Coke,  to  Sir  Randolph  Crew,  requesting  his  arbitration  in  a  dispute 
between  herself  and  her  late  husband's  executors. 

Dr.  Home  exhibited  a  pair  of  Wedgwood  Cameos,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in 
Seaeombe,  representing  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  his  Wife. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  death  of  Joseph  Brooks  Tates,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S., 
who  for  more  than  forty  years  had  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  progress  of 
Literature  and  Science  in  this  neighbourhood.  He  thought  the  Society  might  with 
great  propriety  put  upon  record,  their  sense  of  his  loss. 

Another  member,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  stated  some  facts*  respecting 
Mr.  Yates's  oonneetion  with  the  local  literature. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Thomas  Sansom,  A.L.S.,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Moore,  M.A.,  and  resolved — 

That  this  Soeiety  learns,  with  deep  regret,  the  death  of  Joseph  Brooks  Tates,  Esq., 
and  takes  this  the  first  opportunity  that  presents  itself,  to  express  on  behalf  of 
its  members,  the  deep  sense  of  his  services  to  the  Literature  and  Science  of  the 
district,  a  feeling  which  they  possess  in  common  with  all  who  are  or  have  been 
connected  with  those  pursuits. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolu^tion  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  gentleman. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Thb  English  Poob  Law  Ststbm,  tibwbd  ih  bblatiox  to  Eduoation  abd 
MoBALS ;  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  M,A,^ 


2Qth  December,  1805.     SCIENTIFIC   SECTION. 
Hbnbt  Dawboh,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  eleeted  Members  of  the  Society : — 

William  Dobson,  Esq.,  Chronicle  Office,  Preston. 

George  Grazebrook,  Esq.,  40,  Canning  Street. 

The  Rev.  P.  R.  Robin,  M.A.,  Bamston,  Cheshire. 

William  Turner,  Jun.,Esq.,  Storeton  House,  Storeton,  Cheshire. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table  : — 

From  the  Society.    Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man* 
Chester,  vol.  xi,  (second  series),  1854. 


*  See  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January,  18M. 
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From  the  Society.    Sixteenth  Anoutl  Report  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Societj,  18d5. 

From  the  Mayor  of  Manchester.  Third  Anuaal  Report  to  the  Coancil  of  the  City 
of  Manchester,  of  the  working  of  the  Manchester  Free  Library. 

From  Thomas  T.  Wilkmson,  F.R.A.S.  The  British  Oracle;  being  disserUtions 
on  Philosophy  and  Mathematics,  volume  i,  1769.  The  Lady's  aiid  Oeuile- 
man's  Diary  for  1855. 

From  John  Rooke,  Esq.,  of  Akehead,  Wigton,  Gnmberland.  Geology  of  the  Lake 
District.  Tables  of  Proportional  Resalts  of  Variable  snma  of  Bank  Notes 
on  the  relatiye  Price  of  Wheat. 

Mr.  Sansom  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Spharia  Robertsi  (Hook),  a  plant-shaped 
parasite  of  the  caterpillar.   Also  Hepialus  Viretcena  (Doubleday),  a  New  Zealand  moth. 

Mr.  Sansom  also  exhibited  several  Diagrams  illustrative  of  his  Paper. 

Dr.  Hume  laid  before  the  meeting  a  selection  of  thirty-two  Medallions  and  Seals, 
from  a  large  collection  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James  Goey.  The  coneetion.  consisting 
of  more  than  500  in  all,  illustrates  the  Roman  Emperors,  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I, 
the  Kings  of  France,  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  ancient  Philosophers^  and 
allegorical  subjects. 

Mr.  Jacob  exhibited  a  large  Yataghan,  the  scabbard  being  silver,  and  the  hilt  iv-oty 
inlaid  with  silver.    The  blade  was  of  pure  Damascus  work. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read  :^ 

Ov  A  Fungoid  Disbasi  AvraortNO  thb  Pbab  Tbbb.    Bjf  TTiomas  Sansom^  Ssq.* 

Genbbal  Rbmabkb  oh  tbb  Natubal  Hibtobt  of  the  Shores  of  the  Mbbsbt. 
By  Michard  A.  TudoTt  Esq. 

The  author  entered  into  the  general  appearance  of  the  marine  zoology  of  the  neigii- 
bourhood,  giving  notices  of  the  habits  of  many  of  the  species.  The  following  mn 
extracts : — 

**  A  small  eone-shaped  tube  is  founi  in  great  abundance  on  the  sands  near  to  the 
last  tide-mark,  formed  in  the  most  symmetric  and  architeetural  manner  by  giains  of 
sand.  These  are  agglutinated  together  by  a  secretion  from  the  animal's  own  body. 
The  inhabitant  is  a  worm,  {Pectinaria  Belyicn.)  In  the  living  state,  it  is  buried 
in  the  sand ;  we  find  only  the  empty  tube.  There  are  other  tubes  ft^nendy  met 
with,  about  eight  or  ten  inches,  with  a  fimbriated  extremity,  and  covered  with  fragments 
of  shell,  and  particles  of  sand  agglutinated  by  a  viscid  secretion  ft-om  the  animal's 
body.  This  is  also  the  habitation  of  a  marine  worm  (2Vre6etta  conehUefo)^  bnt  it  is 
generally  buried  in  the  sand,  out  of  harm's  way,  sometimes  penetrating  to  a  great 
depth.    These  animals  are  commonly  found  midway  between  the  tide-marks. 

'*  Suddenly,  in  the  direction  of  low  water,  may  be  observed  something  in  appearanee 
like  a  puflT  of  black  smoke,  which,  if  watched,  will  be  as  instantly  changed  into  a  white 
sheet,  and  again  altered,  for  a  moment,  so  as  to  be  quite  unnoticeable.  These 
appearances  and  ehanges  are  produced  by  a  large  flock  of  marine  birds,  ealled  Porre 
{Tringa  Cinclus) ;  and  the  change  in  appearance  is  eansed  by  either  tbebaek  or  breast 
feathers  presenting  themselves  to  the  sun's  light  This  is  effected  fai  a  wonderfbl 
manner  by  a  simultaneous  movement  of  the  whole  flock.  Oecasionally  also  may  be 
teen  the  hooded  crow  {Oarvus  comix),  but  only  in  the  winter  months.  Not  more 
than  two  or  three  at  a  time,  rarely  more,  may  be  seen,  and  sometimes  a  solitary  bird. 
They  are  migratory,  and  generally  arrive  with  the  woodcock. 

**  During  the  summer  months  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  directed  to  a  peenliar 
ocular  deception,  produced  by  the  refractive  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  When  ili« 
tide  is  out,  he  observes,  looking  north,  a  mile  or  two  distant,  a  very  in'^resting 
panorama;  the  objects  being  much  confused,  and  appearing  ss  if  in  a  glassy  lake, 
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wLen  in  fact  tbej  are  on  dry  ground.  This  deception  is  produced  by  the  heat  of  the 
son,  exhausting  the  moisture  from  the  sands,  and  forming  quite  a  mirage.  This 
frequently  takes  place  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  deceiving  the  trayeller  when 
parched  with  thirst. 

*'  In  many  patches,  nearer  to  high  water  mark,  on  the  shore,  may  be  observed 
millions  of  worm  casts.  These  are  produced  by  the  lob  or  lug-worm  A  few  inches 
firom  the  cast  may  invariably  be  seen  a  round  hole,  through  which  the  animal  came 
and  fed  while  the  tide  covered  the  surface;  and  the  oast  is  deposited  after  the 
nntritious  portions  have  been  extracted.  These  creatures  are  very  much  sought  for 
by  fishermen,  and  when  first  taken,  they  display  the  prismatic  colours  very  beautifully 
by  their  movements.  The  rings  of  the  head  of  this  animal  are  very  peculiarly  con- 
structed, forming  a  regular  cone,  which  it  has  the  power  of  drawing  in  and  extending 
as  circumstances  require.  In  these  localities  the  ripple  marks,  formed  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  water,  present  very  beautiful  appearances,  and  the  shade  produced  by  the 
varying  altitude  of  the  sun  cannot  but  attract  the  attention  of  the  observer.  They 
partake  of  great  similarity  in  shape  and  character. 

"  On  the  sands  at  Little  Brighton  is  found,  in  abundance,  one  of  the  beautiful  tribe 
of  beetles,  (the  Cicindela  hybridan)  at  all  times  welcome  to  the  collector. 

"  On  the  surface  of  the  loose  sands,  appearing  as  a  dark  powder,  will  be  found 
laerine,  a  semi-metallic  substance.  It  is  also  found  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the 
Mersey,  and  is  highly  magnetic.  The  lens  being  at  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  examine 
a  few  pinches  of  the  dry  sand,  by  transmitted  light,  on  a  little  window  glass." 


8rd  January,  1806.    ARGHiEOLOGICAL    S£CTION. 
Thk  Bbv.  Da.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society : — 

Thomas  Bouch,  Esq.,  1,  Oldhall  Street. 

Thomas  A.  Walton,  F.S.S.,  147,  Fenohurch  Street,  London. 

The  itev.  Thomas  Stunifortb,  Storrs,  Windermere. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.    Report  presented  to  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  at  its 
15th  General  Meeting,  May  14ih,  1853. 

From  the  Society.     Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological 
Society,  for  May  July  and  September,  1855. 

From  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.     First  Annual  Report  of  the  Government 
School  of  Art,  in  connexion  with  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool,  1856. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Numismatic  Society,  Session  1853-54. 

From  the  Archieological  Institute.    The  ArchsBological  Journal  for  Sept.,  1855. 

From  the  Society.      Annual  Report,  and  Selection  of  Papers  read  before   the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Leicester  since  its  formation,  1855. 

From  la  Soci^t^  Archsologique  de  Y  Orleanais.    Etude  sur  la  Roman  de  la  Rose 
par  M.  P.  II not,  et  Rapport  par  M.  Mange  du  Bois  des  Enies,  1858. 

From  the  Author.    Rapport  sur  les  Fouilles  pratiqueet  en  Village  de  Yieux,  pen- 
dant les  annees  1852,  '53,  '54,  par  M.  A.  Charma. 

From  C.  R.  Smith,  Esq.    Discours  prononc6  a  la  Seance  publique,  du  20  Aout 
1852  ;  par  M.  J.  Gamier,  Dirccteur. 

From  Lord  Londesbornugh.     Miscellanea  Graphica,  No.  7, 
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From  Heiiry  Johnson,  Esq.  An  Act  of  Parlisment  temp.  George  TL  (1754),  for 
making  nayigable  the  river  called  Sankey  Brook,  and  for  adjasting  the  measure 
of  coal  brought  down  the  said  Brook,  and  sold  within  the  town  of  LiverpcMl. 

From  the  Bey.  T.  B.  Ingham.    A  Sacred  Poem,  by  W.  Golton,  Esq.,  BA. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  three  ancient  parchments,  relating  to  families  and  >propeity  in 
Cheshire  and  Fiintshire.  They  formed  part  of  a  coUectiun  of  similar  documents,  59  in 
number,  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Mayer  exhibited  a  gold  torque  and  seven  armillae  recently  found  in  Ireland. 
They  were  all  of  solid  gold,  and  nearly  pure.  They  were  part  of  a  *'  find,"  the  Tsliie  of 
which  in  gold  only,  was  estimated  at  Xl,200. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Orenside  exhibited  a  silver  spoon  and  four  coins,  recently  fband  near 
Thurland  Castle,  Lancashire;  together  with  numerous  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the 
periods  of  the  Edwards  and  Henries.  Mr.  Greuside  also  exhibited  several  rare  and 
interesting  medals  in  silver  and  bronze. 

The  first  portion  of  the  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

On  the  Statb  op  the  Western  portton  or  the  Ancient  Kingdom  ot 
Northumberland,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  John 
Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.*  * 


lO/A^flntiary,  18S6.    LITERARY    SECTION. 
J.  T.  D ANSON,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Journal  of  the  Society,  vol.  xL  part  1,  1849 ;  vol. 
xii.  pts.  1  and  2,  1849,  '50  ;  vol.  xiii.  pts.  1  and  2,  1851,  '32 ;  vol.  xiv.  pL  1, 
18dl;  voL  XV.  pts.  1  and  2,  1853,  *d5;  vol.  xvi.  pt  1,  1856. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Historical  MSB.  in  the  Arable  and  PerstaD 
languages,  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  compiled  bj  W.  H. 
Morley,  M.R.A.S.,  1854. 

Essay  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Hindus,  by  B&m  R&z,  native  jadge  in 
Indis,  4to.,  with  48  plates,  1834. 

Vestiges  of  Assyria,  being  three  large  coloured  maps,  exhibiting  (I)  the 
Remains  of  Ancient  Nineveh,  and  the  site  of  the  modem  Mosul ;  (2)  Plans  of 
Nimroud  and  Selamiyeh;  (3)  tbe  country  included  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  rivers  Tigris  and  Upper  Zab. 

From  J.  T.  Donson,  Esq.    Five  Letters  on  Tenant  Farming. 

From  George  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.    New  Process  for  obtaining  Glycerine. 

Mr.  Mayer  exhibited  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Bell,  of  London,  an  early  edition  of  Reynard 
the  Fox,  copiously  illustrated  with  quaint  woodcuts,  and  printed  in  the  Low  German 
dialect,  in  10(50. 

Mr.  Sansom  laid  before  the  meeting  a  series  of  28  photographs,  the  property  of 
J.  P.  G.  Smith,  Esq.  They  represented  various  edifices,  and  views  in  the  interior  of 
Sebastopol.  The  most  remarkable  were  a  large  view  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  the  interior  of  tbe  Malakhoff  and  Redsn,  the  Docks,  Barracks,  &o.  The  whole 
were  executed  by  Robertson  of  Constantinople. 

*  TraDsactions,  p.  1. 
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Mr.  Jacob  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  the  helmet  and  tword  of  a  Bnsaian  soldier 
killed  in  the  attack  upon  the  Redan. 

Mr.  Marsh  exhibited  a  stone  celt  or  "  toki"  found  among  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Blaekmore  exhibited  a  medal,  and  made  some  inqairy  respecting  it,  which  had 
been  sent  by  Mr.  Lingard,  of  Easth&m.   It*  was  struck  in  J  680,  on  the  flight  of  James  II. 

Mr.  Percy  M.  Dove  exhibited  two  MS.  volumes  of  autograph  letters,  and  copies 
of  others,  from  distinguished  persons,  written  during  the  last  70  or  80  years.  Among 
them  were  several  original  letters  from  Dr.  Franklin,  Bloomfield,  Bogers,  Miss 
Edgeworth,  (fee. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  Mr.  Bloxam  exhibited  a  copy  of  "Cicero  de 
SenectuteV'  printed  and  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  1754,  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Oh  Somb  Unpublished  Lettebs  of  Dr.  Fbanklif.  By  Percy  M,  Dove,  F.8.8., 
F.I,B,A. 

Mr.  Dove  laid  before  the  Society  two  large  volumes  of  Autograph  Letters  and  Scraps, 
which  had  been  the  property  of  the  late  Benjamin  Vaughan,  Esq.  They  contained 
several  original  letters  from  Dr.  Franklin,  all  of  them  illustrating  the  published 
biography  of  that  eminent  man,  and  confirming  the  high  opinion  which  the  public  have 
already  formed  of  him.  They  did  not  of  themselves,  however,  contain  matter  of  suffi- 
cient general  interest,  to  require  their  publication. 

The  dates  of  the  principal  letters  were  October  4th,  1774;  December  16th,  1774; 
May  Ath,  1779  ;  August  18th,  1788  ;  and  December  0th,  1788. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  Mr.  Dove  furnished  some  information  respecting  the 
Vaughan  family,  with  whom  this  literary  correspondence  had  taken  place.  Benjamin, 
eminent  as  a  scholar  and  philanthropist,  was  specially  the  friend  of  Franklin ;  and 
Priestley  dedicated  to  him  the  first  edition  of  his  '*  Lectures  on  History."  Some  letters 
of  his  in  the  life  of  Bentham,  gave  rise  to  an  inquiry  respecting  him  from  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  contained  in  the  present  collection.  He  was  in  Parliament  for  some  time ;  and 
in  the  negociations  for  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  he  was 
trusted  by  both  parties.  He  afterwards  settled  in  America ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  the  admirable  Autobiography  of  Franklin.  This  is  acknowledged  in  the  Lifef 
itself;  and  is  confirmed  by  the  last  of  these  letters  of  0th  December,  1788.  Mr. 
Vanghan's  publication  of  Franklin's  "Political,  Miscellaneous,  and  Philosophical 
Essays,"  in  1770,  gave  rise  to  a  singular  charge  against  Dr.  Franklin,  respecting  the 
Parable  on  Persecution. |  William  Vaughan  was  a  merchant  in  London,  and  the  founder 
of  the  "  London  Provident  Institution."  He  had  turned  his  attention  greatly  to  the 
subject  of  canals  and  docks,  and  is  said  to  have  written  articles  on  those  subjects  for 
Bees's  EocycIopfBdia.  He  was  intimately  connected  with  literature  and  science  during 
the  gpreater  part  of  his  life.  He  settled  finally  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  died.  Another 
brother,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Vaughan,  was  Assistant  Judge  and  Member  of  Assembly  in 
Jamaica.  All  the  members  of  the  family  were  long  lived,  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
that  the  vitality  is  expended  in  some  families  from  generation  to  generation  at  an  early 
age,  say  50  to  60,  while  in  others  the  members  are  equally  hale  at  from  80  to  00. 

•  Olmerte.   The  heail  of  James  with  the  Inscription  '*  Jacobus  II.  Britan.  Rex.  Fugitiv.    Reverse 
An  oak  tree  prostrated  by  the  storm,  ami  beside  it  an  orange  tree  in  full  bearing.    Arunnd  "  Pro 
glandibus  aurea  poma,"  and  below  "Post  fugom  regis  delata  regni  administratio  Principi  aurea- 
zian.  1089.  S.N."      bee  Pictorial  History  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  29,  where  the  inscription  is 
incorrectly  given. 

•f  "  I  am  diligently  employed  in  writing  the  History  of  my  Life,  to  the  doing  of  which  the  per- 
soasions  coutamed  in  your  letter  of  January  Slat,  1783,  have  not  a  little  contributed."— J^ranJ^Zin 
to  Vaughan,  October  24M,  1788. 

t  ThiB  "  is  one  of  the  most  carious  topics  in  literary  history.  It  has  often  been  mode  the 
found  ttion  of  a  charge  of  pltM^arism  against  Dr.  Franklin,  but  as  I  think,  without  foundation.  In 
Its  modern  form,  it  was  published  by  Lord  Kaimes  in  1774.  He  says  *  it  was  communicated  to  me 
bv  Dr.  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,'  but  he  does  not  say  that  Dr.  Franklin  claimed  the  authorship 
of  it.  It  was,  not  long  after,  inserted  in  a  small  collection  of  Dr.  Franklin's  miscellaneous  writings, 
published  by  Mr.  B.  Vaughan,  (a  gentleman  recoUeoted  by  Lord  Lansdowne),  in  London.  Mr. 
vaughan  took  it  trora  Lord  Kaimes's  work." — L\fe  qfthe  Efv.  Sydney  Smith. 
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I7ih  January,  185(5.     SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Thk  Bbv.  Db.  Thom,  V.  P.,  io  the  Chair. 

The  following  Donations  were  ]aid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Geological  Society  (London^.  The  Qaarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,  vol.  xi,  1855. 

From  the  Geological  Society  (Dublin).  Journal  of  tbe  Society ;  yoI.  i,  parts  2,  8, 
and  4  (1834-88)  ;  toI.  iii  (1844-18)  ;  vol.  iv  (1849-51) ;  toI.  v,  (1851-58); 
vol.  vi,  parts  1  and  2  (1854-55). 

From  the  Society.     Proeeedtngs  of  tbe  Boyal  Society,  vol.  vii.,  No.  16. 

From  the  Society.     Proceedings  of  tbe  Essex  Archsological  Society,  vol.  i.  part  I. 

From  Mr.  Heatb.  Explication  des  ouvrages  de  Peinture,  Scalptare,  Scc^  &e..  des 
Artistes  vivants,  E strangers  et  Fran9ais,  au  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts.  Paris, 
1855. 

An  Essay  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Existence  of  the  Kraken,  Sea-serpent, 
and  other  Sea  Monsters.    By  Edward  Heath,  Esq. 

Dr.  Hume  laid  on  the  table  two  objects  relating  to  tbe  Bridgewater  family.  (1)  A 
medal,  now  rare,  commemorative  of  Francis  Henry,  the  last  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  the  Bridgewater  Treatises.  (2)  A  halfpenny  of  ibe 
date  1793,  the  obverse  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  the  motto — 
**  Success  to  Navigation,"  alluding  to  the  Bridgewater  Canal ;  the  reverse — the  figure  of 
a  man  carrying  a  burden,  with  the  legend  "  Mancliester  Halfpenny." 

Dr.  Hume  also  directed  attention  to  two  interesting  fragments  of  stone ;  the  first 
a  piece  of  sandstone,  about  three  inches  long,  from  near  Delhi,  which  was  pereeptibly 
elastic  to  the  touch;  and  the  second,  a  sort  of  soapstone  from  North  Wales,  whi^  the 
women  of  the  locality  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  in  eonsiderable  quantities. 

The  second  portion  of  the  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

Oh  thb  Statb  of  thb  Wbstbbm  Pobtion  of  thb  Ancibmt  Kihodom  of  Nobtrum- 

BBRLAKD    DOWN    TO     THB    FBBIOD    OF    THB    NoBMAH    COKQDBST.       Bjf    JohU    JSodftum 

Hinde,  Esq* 


1th  February,  1850.     ARCHAEOLOGICAL    SECTION. 
Thb  Bbv.  Db.  Thox,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  la  Societe  Archsaologique  de  TOrleanais.     Memoires,  tome  iii.  1855. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe,  Nos.  1-15,  (1851-53) ;  Nos.  10-21,  (18M-5*i  ) 
From  J.  F.  Marsh,  Esq.    Two  plates  for  the  illustration  of  his  own  paper. 

It  was  also  announoed  that  a  donation  of  four  antique  high-backed  oak  ehairs,  and 
a  small  oak  table,  had  been  made  to  the  Society,  for  its  Library,  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Paris. 

Mr.  Danson  exhibited  a  tobacco-box  of  tortoise  shell,  handsomely  mounted  with 
silver,  and  bearing  the  crest  and  initials  of  its  original  owner;  as  a  specioien  of  the 
description  of  box  commonly  carried  by  gentlemen  about  the  middle  of  the  last  eontoiy. 
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Mr.  Qrazebrook  drew  attention  to  the  proepeotus  of  a  Roll  of  Gloyne  of  the  Idth  and 
14lh  centuries,  about  to  be  pablisbed  in  fac-aimile  with  illustrations. 

Mr.  Jacob  laid  upon  the  table  the  following,  procured  by  our  army  in  the  East.  A 
book  of  prayers  in  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the  modern  Greek  Church,  during  the  month  of 
April;  Venice,  1818.  A  similar  book  for  the  month  of  September;  no  date.  History 
and  description  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Holy  Places,  folio;  Venice,  17;i8. 
A  Russian  square  medallion,  used  as  a  religious  charm,  and  worn  on  the  person^  subject 
the  Virgin  and  ChUd. 

Mr.  6.  R.  Berry  placed  before  the  Society  a  volume  of  antiquarian  gleanings  in  the 
north  of  England. 

Dr.  Thom  drew  attention  to  the  subjects  noticed  in  the  following  three  volumes.  A 
large  declaration  concerning  the  late  tumults  in  Scotland,  from  their  first  originall ;  by 
the  King.  Loudon,  1689.  Reoueil  des  Antiquites,  Egyptiennes,  Etrusques,  Qrecques 
et  Romaines ;  Paris,  1752.  A  volome  containing  nine  pamphlets,  six  of  them  of  great 
local  interest  in  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Marsh,  in  iUnstration  of  hia  paper  for  the  evening,  exhibited  two  drawings,  viz., 
a  view  of  the  Grammar  School,  a  shield  of  arms,  &c ;  and  a  view  of  the  master^s  honae. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Bright  exhibited  an  ancient  and  curious  Sclavonic  Prayer  Book,  taken  at 
Kertch. 

Mr.  Bright  exhibited  a  small  green  stone  or  perforated  bead,  with  a  white  spiral  snake 
curling  round  it.  "  The  Welsh  call  these  stones  '  Glain  Neidr,'  or  snake  stones.  They 
were  worn  by  the  different  orders  of  bards,  each  having  its  appropriate  colour ;  the 
blue  belonging  to  tlft  presiding  bards,  the  white  to  the  Druids,  and  the  green  to 
the  Ovates.  Those  with  the  three  colours  blended  were  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
disciples.  The  notion  of  their  rare  virtued  was  universal  in  all  places  where  the  bardic 
religion  was  taught.** 

Mr.  Bright  drew  attention  to  an  autograph  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  written 
shortly  before  her  death. 

Dr.  Hume  placed  before  the  meeting  on  the  part  of  the  Misses  Cort,  of  Eirkby-in- 
Walion,  four  beautiful  ivory  carvings.  The  subjects  were  described  as  St  Dominic ;  the 
Boourging  of  Christ;  Hercules  and  Omphale;  and  St.  Sebastian. 

The  foUowing  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Oh  thb  Fouhdatiok  and  Histobt  ot  Botblbr's  Fbbb  Gbammab  School,  at 
Wabbihoton.     By  John  F.  Marsh,  Esq,* 


\Uh  February,  1856.     LITERARY  SECTION. 
J.  T.  D ANSON,  Esq.,  V.  P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table :— • 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  the  United  States.  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin, 
as  surveyed  and  described  by  J.  A.  Lapham,  C.E.,  for  the  Aiuerican  Antiquarian 
Society ;  4to,  Washington,  1855. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Boards  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion ;  8vo,  1855. 

Nmth  Annual  Report  of  Ditto,  1855. 

Appendix ;  Publications  of  Learned  Societies  and  Periodicals  in  the  Library 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  part  1,  to  January  Ist,  1855. 

*  Transactions,  p.  51 . 
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From  the  Editor.  A  Few  Answers  to  the  Argnments  put  forward  by  the  Spe«kert 
at  the  Orent  Meeting  in  St.  George*8  Hall,  January  20, 1S''>6,  in  Defence  of  the 
Sabbath  :  extracted  from  the  Liverpool  Press.  Liverpool  and  London.  8to. 
2  copies. 

From  Mr.  Genn,  presented  throngh  Mr.  Bnrke.  The  Hamonrist;  a  Comedy,  by 
Thoraas  Shadwell :  London,  1H7L  Dedicated  to  the  Dnch'ss  of  Newcastle, 
and  bearing  the  autograph  of  Henry  Duke  of  Newcastle,  1076. 

Dr.  Hnme  drew  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  some  beautiliil  maps,  which  are  in 
course  of  publication.  They  are  accompanied  by  pictorial  and  ethnological  illustra- 
tions; and  the  political  dependencies  are  beautifully  grouped,  when  possible,  round 
their  respective  centres. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read,  viz: — 

"Oh  the  Abba  and  Population  of  the  Manchestsb  DisTBrcr.**  By  J.  T. 
Dansotif  Esq.,  F.  P.* 


2Ut  February,  ldd6.     SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
The  Ret.  Db.  Thom,  Y.  P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.    Transactions  of  the  Ashmolean  Soolety,  vol.  i  (wanting  paru 
1  and  6,  which  are  out  of  print) ;  vol.  iL 

From  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.    Twenty-foaith 
Annual  Report — Liverpool  Meeting.     1855. 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Gray.    Statistics  of  South  Australia,  for  1851,  eompiled  from 
authentic  official  records  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's  office,  Adelaide. 

Mr.  Sansom  mentioned  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Society's  Herbariam  was 
progressing,  and  submitted  for  exhibition  a  series  of  the  rarer  plants  possessed  by  the 
Society. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Oregson  exhibited  four  cases  of  British  Lepidoptera,  in  illastration  of  his 
paper  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Derby  Museum,  laid  before  the  Society  three  pairs  of  horns,  of 
the  Chiru,  (Antilupe  (Pantholops,)  Hodgsonii,  Abel,)  the  so-called  "Unicom*  of 
Thibet ;  also  a  pair  of  horns  of  the  Prong  Horn  Antelope,  of  North  America ;  and 
another  pair,  presenting  some  remarkable  points  of  difference.  These  were  deaeiibed 
shortly  before,  by  Dr.  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  as  those  of  the  Antelocapra 
Anteflexa,  from  this  specimen,  the  only  one  yet  obtained. 

Mr.  Moore  read  the  following  remarks,  explanatory  of  these  specimens : 

On  a  supposed  new  species  or  Pbono-hobnbd  Antelope  feox  Nobtb  Ambbica. 
Bjf  Mr,  Thomas  J,  Moore,  of  the  Derby  Museum, 

The  series  of  Mammalia  in  the  Derby  Museum,  contains  the  head  and  horns  of  die 
remarkable  Cabrit  or  Prong-horn  Antelope  of  North  America,  and  also  a  pair  of  hems 
similar  in  general  character,  but  bent  in  an  exactly  opposite  direetioo.  I  placed  theoi 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gray  of  the  British  Museum ;  and  after  due  eonBideratioo,  they 


*  Traasacbons,  p.  166. 
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were  desoribed  by  him  before  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  as  a  probable  new 
species,  under  the  name  of  AntUocapra  anleJUxa.  As  Dr.  Gray's  description  is  attached 
to  the  specimen  now  exhibited,  it  is  nnnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  I  am  in  possession 
of  uo  other  information  respecting  it  except  a  fact  which  I  learned  after  placing  the  horns 
in  Dr.  Gray's  hands,  and  that  is,  that  both  pairs  of  horns  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Bnrke  in 
North-West  America,  but  in  what  exact  locality  was  not  stated.  The  common  species 
ranges  from  03*^  North  to  the  plains  of  Mexico  and  California,  and  is  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Colombia  and  Saskatchewan  rivers. 

Oh  tbb  Hobhs  of  thb  Chibu,  {Antilope  {PaniKolops)  Hodgsonii,  Abel),  thb 
SO-CALLED  UsicoBN  ov  Thibbt.     Bjf  Mr.  Tkomai  J,  Moore, 

The  reader  of  Hue's  Travels  in  Tartary  and  Thibet  is  not  a  little  astonished  at  the 
author's  assertion,  towards  the  close  of  his  narrative,  in  recounting  his  return  from 
Lha-Ssa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  of  the  veritable  existence  of  the  Unicorn.  He  says, 
**  On  the  fourth  day  of  our  departure  f^om  Ghiamda,  after  having  crossed  a  great  lake 
on  the  ice,  we  stopped  at  the  Station  Atdza,  a  small  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
cultivate  a  few  acres  of  land,  in  a  little  valley  encircled  by  mountains,  the  tops  of  which 
are  covered  with  hollies  and  pines.  The  Chinese  itinerary  says,  on  the  subject  of  the 
lake  you  see  before  your  arrival  at  Atdza,  *  The  unicorn,  a  very  curious  animal,  is 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  this  lake.' "  M.  Hue  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  unicorn, 
which  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  fabulous  creature,  really  exists  in  Thibet.  You  6nd 
it  frequently  represented  in  the  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  Buddhio  temples. 
Even  in  China  you  often  see  it  in  the  landscapes  that  ornament  the  inns  of  the  northern 
provinces.  The  inhabitants  of  Atdza  spoke  of  it  without  attaching  to  it  any  greater 
importance  than  to  the  other  species  of  Antelopes  which  abound  in  their  mountains. 
We  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  unicorn  during  our  travels  in  Upper 
Asia.  But  all  we  were  there  told  about  it,  serves  to  confirm  the  curious  details  which 
M.  Klaproth  has  published  on  this  subject  in  the  new  *  Journal  Asiatique'  dind  who 
states  *  The  unicorn  of  Thibet  is  called  in  the  language  of  this  country,  Serou* **  After 
some  further  desultory  remarks,  M.  Hue  goes  on  to  say  "  Mr.  Hodgson,  an  English 
resident  in  Nep9ul,  has  at  length  achieved  the  possession  of  a  unicorn,  and  has  put 
beyond  doubt  the  question  relative  to  the  existence  of  this  species  of  antelope,  called 
*  tehirou*  in  Southern  Thibet,  which  borders  on  Nepanl.  It  is  the  same  word  with 
serou,  only  pronounced  differently,  according  to  the  varying  dialects  of  the  North  and 
of  the  South."  Dr.  Abel  has  proposed  to  give  to  the  tohiron  the  systematic  name  of 
Antilcpe  Hodgsoniit  after  the  name  of  the  learned  person  who  ha.s  placed  its  existence 
beyond  a  doubt.*  Unfortunately  M.  Hue  does  not  inform  his  readers  that  the  antelope 
in  question  is  possessed  of  a  pair  of  horns  like  other  antelopes,  and  that  the  so-called 
nnicoms  are  at  the  most  only  such  as  have  broken  one  off  at  the  root  by  fighting ! 

Dr.  William  Hooker,  in  his  '*  Himalayan  Journals,"  vol.  ii,  pp.  157-8,  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  head  and  horns  in  profile,  and  also  a  front  view  of  the  Chiru,  and  states  that 
**  The  accompanying  figures  of  the  heads  of  the  Chiru  {Aniilope  Hodgsonii)  were 
sketched  by  Lieut.  Maxwell  (of  the  Bengal  Artillery)  from  a  pair  brought  to  Doijiling; 
it  is  the  so-called  unicorn  of  Thibet,  and  of  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet's  narrative," — a  name 
which  the  Doctor  thinks  the  profile  no  doubt  suggested.  Dr.  Hooker  saw  them  feeding 
on  the  short  grass  about  the  Cholamoo  Lakes,  which  are  17,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
company  with  another  antelope  (the  Procapra  pielieauda),  Hares,  {Lepus  oiostolut), 
Marmots,  and  tail-less  Hares  {Lagomyt), 

The  only  speeimens  of  this  animal  which  have  reached  England,  are  a  male  in  the 
British  Museum,  a  specimen  in  the  East  India  Company's  Museum,  and  a  male  and 
female  formerly  in  that  of  the  Zoological  Society.  These,  and  a  few  horns  in  the  same 
museums,  are  the  only  remains  of  this  rare  species  that  have  been  imported,  and  have 
been  chiefly  obtained  by  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  the  late  British  Resident  at  the  Court 
of  Nepanl,  (mentioned  above),  to  whose  zeal  is  due  most  of  the  information  obtained 
on  the  subject,  and  to  whom  zoologists  are  almost  entirely  indebted  for  their  knowledge 
of  the  natural  history  of  that  country,  and  the  discovery  of  some  hundreds  of  new 
species  of  quadrupeds  and  birds. 

*  From  the  lUaBtrated  Edition  of  Hue's  TravelA  in  Tartary,  &c.,  tranalat(>d  by  Wm.  Hazlitt, 
forming  part  of  the  National  iUuBtrated  Library,  London,  18&-.    Vol.  2,  pp.  244-948. 
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Snch  being  the  rarity  of  the  Chira,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  enabled  to 
exhibit  to  the  meeting  three  pairs  of  horns,  two  of  which  were  purchased,  and  one 
pair,  with  the  chief  part  of  the  cranium  attached,  presented  by  the  East  India  Coinp%ny 
in  their  recent  magnificent  donation  to  the  Free  Public  Museum.  This  pair  was 
forwarded  to  the  Company  by  Mr.  Hodgson  himself;  and  the  following  excraeu  are 
firom  various  Papers  forwarded  by  him  from  time  to  time  to  the  Zoological  Society  as 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  speoies,  and  printed  in  the 
Society's  Proceedings. 

This  animal,  the  supposed  unioorn  of  the  fihotians,  was  first  deseiibed  imperfeeCly 
by  Dr.  Abel  (in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science  for  1827)  from  an  injured  akin,  and 
the  notes  of  Mr.  Hodgson.  Dr.  Abel  gave  it  the  name  of  Antilope  Hodgsonii;  and  ii 
has  subsequently  been  mentioned  by  M.  Lesson  as  the  Antilope  C/Uru,  and  by  Mijor 
Hamilton  Smith  as  the  Antilope  Kemai. 

"  In  form  the  Chiru  antelope  approaches  the  deer.  Its  limbs  are  long  and  slender, 
but  not  weak  ;  its  neck  is  also  rather  elongated  and  slender ;  its  head  tapers  forwards, 
but  is  somewhat  deficient  in  elegance  on  account  of  the  nasal  tufts,  and  of  a  rather 
unusual  quantity  of  hair  and  bristles  about  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  ears  and  tail 
are  moderate,  and  dcToid  of  any  peculiarity ;  so  likewise  are  the  suborbital  sinuses. 
The  horns  are  exceedingly  long,  measuring  in  some  individuals  nearly  two  feet  and  a 
half.  They  are  placed  very  forward  on  the  head,  and  may  be  popularly  said  to  be 
erect  and  straight,  although  properly  speaking  they  bend  forwards  and  outwards,  and 
become  suddenly  incurved  towards  their  tips.  These  latter  are  rather  acute,  and  the 
horns  near  them  become  round ;  below  they  are  laterally  compressed,  and  are  marked 
by  a  series  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  rings,  extending  from  the  base  to  within  six  inches 
of  the  tip.  On  the  lateral  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  horn  these  rings  axe  little  elerated, 
and  present  a  wavy  rather  than  a  ridged  appearance ;  but  on  the  frontal  surface,  they 
exhibit  a  succession  of  heavy,  large  ridges,  with  furrows  between. 

"  Close  to  the  outer  margin  of  either  nostril  is  a  soft,  fleshy,  or  raiher  skinny  tamour 
or  tuft,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  half  of  a  domestic  fowl's  egg.  Theee  tufts 
appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Chiru, 

**  In  its  double  covering,  the  Chiru  agrees  with  all  the  hairy  animals  of  Thibet,  wbera 
not  merely  the  goats  and  sheep,  but  the  dogs,  horses,  and  kine,  possess  an  under  fleece 
of  soft  fine  wool.  The  hair  forming  the  external  coat  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  so 
closely  set  as  to  present  to  the  touch  an  impression  of  solidity;  it  is  straight,  neariy 
erect,  rather  harsh,  and  feeble,  being  for  the  most  part  hollow  like  a  quiU.  Grey  blue 
is  the  general  colour  of  the  hair  throughout  nine-tenths  of  its  extent  from  root  to  tip, 
as  well  as  exclusively  so  of  the  wool  beneath  the  hatr.  This  radical  and  prevalent 
color  is,  however,  but  dimly  seen  through  the  external  or  superficial  hues  with  which  it 
is  overlaid ;  hues  which  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  animal  are  fawn  red,  and  on  its 
under  surface  and  the  inside  of  its  limbs  are  white.  The  shoulders  are  faintly  marked 
by  a  tracing  of  color  lighter  than  that  of  the  surroonding  parts.  Down  the  front  of  all 
the  legs  runs  a  black  line,  reaching  to  the  hoofs  on  the  fore-legs,  but  to  the  knees  only 
on  the  hind  legs.  The  forehead  is  perfectly  black,  and  a  fringe  of  the  same  hue  pro- 
ceeding from  the  bottom  of  the  frontal  skin  passes  round  the  outstdes  of  the  nssal 
tnfts.  I'bese  tufts,  as  well  as  the  rim  surrouuding  them,  are  black ;  as  are  also  the 
bristles  of  the  mouth  and  lips ;  the  few  hairs,  however,  which  depend  from  tibe  lover 
lip  are  white. 

*'  Entire  length  of  a  fully  grown  young  male  4  feet  2J  inches — ^height  at  shoulder 
2  feet  8  inches. 

«  The  Chiru  is  highly  gregarious,  being  usually  found  in  herds  of  sereral  seotes 
and  even  hundreds.  It  is  extremely  wild,  and  unapproacHable  by  man,  to  avoid  whom 
it  relies  chiefly  on  its  wariness  and  speed ;  but  though  shy  it  is  not  timid,  for  if  ovei^ 
taken  it  meets  danger  with  a  gidlant  bearing.  An  individual  which  was  kept  sltve  at 
the  Presidency,  though  captured  very  young,  was  perfectly  fearless,  and  oonid  only  be 
approached  with  caution.  It  is  said  by  some  to  inhabit  the  plains  of  Thibet  generally; 
while  according  to  others  it  is  confined  to  those  plains  which  are  within  sight  of 
mountains,  especially  of  the  Hem&chal  mountains.  It  cannot  bear  even  the  moderate 
heats  of  the  valley  of  Nepal,  an  individual  belouging  to  the  Lama  of  Pigurchec  fauviof; 


died  at  tbe  eommeuocment  of  the  hot  season,  when  the  maximum  of  temperatare  was 
only  80°,  a  temperataie  seldom  reached  for  two  hours  a  day,  or  for  two  days  of  that 
month,  March. 

"  The  Ghini  is  extremely  addicted  to  the  use  of  salt  in  the  summer  months,  when 
vast  herds  are  often  seen  at  some  of  the  rook-salt  beds  which  so  much  abound  in 
Thibet  They  are  said  to  advance  under  the  conduct  of  a  leader,  and  to  post  sentinels 
around  the  beds  before  they  attempt  to  feed/* — Hodgton  in  Proc,  ZooL  Soc,  Lond. 
1831,  p.  02. 

The  nasal  tumours  which  form  so  remarkable  a  peculiarity  of  the  species,  are  stated 
by  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  a  subsequent  paper,  "  to  consist  of  fine  elastic  skin  and  cartilage, 
similarly  to  the  nostrils,  immediately  behind  the  posterior  boundary  of  which  they  are 
situated,  and  into  which  they  open  freely,  being,  in  fact,  a  prolongation  backwards,  and 
accessory  dilatation  of  that  reflection  of  the  skin  which  lines  the  nostrils.  Externally 
they  present  a  round,  firm,  elastic  swelling  on  each  lip,  well  defined,  and  covered  with 
bair  like  the  adjoining  parts;  internally  they  constitute  a  sac,  of  capacity  to  contain  a 
marble,  lined  with  the  same  skin  that  lines  the  nostrils,  and  not  communicating  with 
the  interior  of  the  nose  except  by  and  through  the  ordinary  nostrils,  into  which  the 
sacs  open  forwards  by  a  slit  ihat  will  admit  the  finger  to  be  passed  into  it;  and  thence 
all  over  the  interior  of  the  sac.  These  sacs  are  usually  defiled  with  mvriM,  secreted 
f^om  the  nose ;  and  they  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  supplementary  nostrils,  designed 
CO  assist  this  exceedingly  fleet  animal  in  breathing  when  he  is  exerting  all  his  speed, 
for  the  expansion  of  the  nostrils  opens  tliem  also,  and  their  elasticity  allows  of  their 
being  dilated  in  the  manner  of  the  nostrils.  There  is  no  appearance,  either  external  or 
on  the  bones  of  the  face,  of  the  lachrymal  sinuses."    Id.  1833.  p.  110. 

**  The  female  is  hornless,  and  has  two  teats  only ;  she  has  no  marks  on  the  face  or 
limbs,  and  is  rather  smaller  than  the  male.  The  male  has  a  large  pouch  at  each  groin, 
as  in  the  Dorcas  Gazelle ;  that  of  the  female  is  considerably  smaller."  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Hodgson's  opinion  as  to  the  position  of  the  species  in  the  system  is,  that  "  The 
Chiro  with  his  bluff  bristly  nose,  his  intermaxillary  pouches,  and  hollow-cored  honjs," 
(the  bony  core  of  the  horns  having  a  large  oval  cavity,  communicating  by  one  clean 
canal  with  the  frontal  sinuses)  *'  stands  in  some  respects  alone,"  and  hence  Mr.  Hodgson 
is  disposed  to  suggest,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  representing  "-  a  new  subgenus,  to 
be  termed  Panikohpsj  the  vulgar  old  name  of  the  Unicom. — The  habits  and  manners 
of  the  Chiru,  his  medial  size,  and  his  elegant  vigorous  form,  ally  him  most  to  the 
Antilopine  and  OazeUine  groups,  and  equally  to  both."  {Id,  1834,  pp.  80-81.)  This 
opinion  is  shared  by  Dr.  Gray,  who,  in  his  last  published  arrangement  of  the  Ruminantia, 
(List  of  Ungulata  Furcipeda  in  British  Museum,  1852,)  pieces  the  Chiru  in  the  same 
subdivision  as  the  Gazelles ;  under  the  amended  title  of  Panthohps  Hodgtonii. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  remarks,  **  The  species  might  still  have  remained  unnoticed 
in  the  elevated  wildernesses  of  Central  Asia,  if  the  people  of  the  country  had  not 
asserted  it  to  be  the  Unicurn,  and  since  the  specimen  is  produced,  insisted  that  it  is 
often  found  with  only  one  horn.  No  doubt  all  the"  Antelopes  of  this  group  '*  are  liable 
to  break  one  of  their  horns,  when  we  consider  their  length,  small  diameter,  and  the 
vigour  and  courageous  disposition  of  the  animals."    QriffillCs  Cuvier,  4,  p.  198. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read : 

Oif  THE  Lepidoptbboxjs  Insbots  ot  thb  District  Around  Livbrpool.  By  Charles 
Stuart  Gregaon,  Esq.* 

Oh  the  Advamtaobs  of  thb  Study  of  Natural  Histobt,  in  oub  Nanonal 
oB  People's  Schools.    By  Charles  Stuart  Oregson, 

The  Introduction  of  Natural  History  more  fully  and  formally  into  our  National 
Schools,  was  strongly  advocated  ;  though  the  writer  gladly  admitted  that  tbe  principle 

*  Transactions,  p.  153;  coniinaed  from  Transactions  vii,  p.  2M. 
B 
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had  been  already  recognised  in  part ;  and  he  notieed  sef  «ral  sehool  tieatisea  <m  Ae 
aubjecL  His  opinion  was  that  ordinary  sohoolmaaterB  and  pnpU  leaobera  might  easily 
be  instructed  in  the  principal  branches  of  Natural  History,  so  far  as  to  inidate  their 
pupils,  and  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  individual  departments  with  success,  when 
taste  and  opportunity  existed.  Besides  seeuring  the  young  against  the  formation  of 
Tioious  habits,  such  studies  would  add  materially  to  their  eujoyments,  and  might  lead 
to  Bti]l  higher  results  in  pointing  them  '*  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God."  Bat  in  a 
utilitarian  age,  it  was  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  shew  that  an  acquaintance  with 
natural  products,  animal  vegetable  and  mineral,  was  useful  to  the  man  of  bnsineas ; 
and  this  the  writer  did  by  leviewing  the  daily  oeoorrtnoes  in  some  of  the  ordinary 
oooupations  of  lift. 


m  March,  1896.     ARCHiEOLOOICAL  SECTION. 
Thb  Bbt.  Dn.  Thom,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Robert  Daw,  F.B.S.E.,  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  at  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Chatles 

Hard  wick,  of  Preston,  were  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table: — 

From  Gilbert  J.  French,  Esq.    Bibliotheea  Albinsoniana,  a  Book  Gatslogoe. 

From  the  Society.  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  volnma  xii, 
part  1. 

From  the  Author.  Sigilla  Eoclesifs  Hibemicae  Illustrata,  by  Biehaid  Canlfield, 
B.A.,  parts  1  and  2. 

From  the  Author.  The  Provident  Institutions  of  the  Working  Classes;  and 
Provident  Institutions  of  the  Working  Classes,  their  Precarious  Financial 
Condition ;  two  tracts,  by  Charles  Hard  wick,  Esq. 

From  the  Editors.  Two  copies  of  a  Paper  entitled  "Sabbath  Defend,"  con- 
taining the  Report  of  a  Public  Meeting  in  defence  of  the  Sabbath,  held  at 
St.  George's  Uall,  22nd  January,  1856. 

From  Thomas  Moore,  Sen.,  Esq.  Report  on  the  present  state  of  the  Navigation 
of  the  River  Mersey,  by  George  Evans,  Capt.  RN.,  Acting  Conscvrator,  1858. 

From  William  Kelly,  Esq.,  Leicester.  Three  Wood  Engravings,  representiog 
respectively — Fragment  of  a  Roman  Pavement,  Roman  Milestone  impetfeet, 
and  Roman  Milestone  restored. 

From  Dr.  Kendrick.  Various  cuttings  and  slips,  being  cuttings  of  local  Notes  and 
Queries  from  the  Warrington  Guardian. 

From  Dr.  Thom.  Printed  Report  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Arehiiectnral 
and  Archaological  Society,  September  18th,  1855. 

From  Mr.  Dunkin,  of  Dartford.  The  Archflsological  Mine  and  New  History  of 
Kent,  parts  i-xz,  also  parts  xxi,  xxii,  and  Supplement 

From  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith.  Roman  Tesselated  Pavements,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  9, 
from  the  grounds  of  Andrew  Lawson,  Esq.,  ot  Aldborough,  Yorkshire. 

Tesselated  Pavement  discovered  in  Jury  Wall  Street,  Leicester,  in  1830  ; 
and  another  from  the  same  town,  discovered  in  High  Cross  Street,  1675. 


Mr.  Blackmore  exhibited  and  explained  four  stone  celu  and  two  bronxe  spesf 

Of  the  former,  two  were  found  near  Galway,  one  at  Backton,  in  Cumberland,  and  one 
in  New  Zealand.  Of  the  latter,  the  more  perfect  specimen  was  discovered  bi  1851,  in 
a  bog  at  Leenane,  Connemara,  about  six  f^et  from  the  surface. 
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Mt.  BlMkxnoM  Also  dr«w  atteiitioii  to  tho  formation  of  Irish  pearls,  and  showed  two 
horn  besido  Oaghterarde,  with  the  mussel  shells  in  which  they  were  fonnd,  H«  also 
laid  before  the  meeting  two  coins,  one  of  Nero,  found  in  entting  the  oanal  from  Lough 
Gorrib  to  Oalway  Bay ;  and  two  echini  of  unosnal  siae  and  tbiekoess,  from  the  oyster 
beds  on  the  coast  of  the  Coanty  Clare. 

Dr«  Kendrick  exhibited  to  the  members  an  antojrraph  letter  of  Linaflsus,  which  had 
been  addressed  to  Mrs.  Anne  Blackborne,  of  Orford,  Warrington.  It  was  dated  Upsal, 
2^th  July,  1771.    A  printed  translation  of  it  was  read. 

Mr.  Boult  made  some  inqniries  respecting  localities  on  the  estnary  of  the  Mi'rsoy, 
and  showed  the  manner  in  which  they  were  laid  down  in  a  Chart  which  he  exhibited. 
Its  title  is  '*  A  Description  of  tbe  Sea  Coast  of  England  and  Wales,  from  Black-comb 
in  Cumberland,  to  the  Point  of  Linus  in  Aoglesea,  shewing  the  true  situation  of  all 
the  Headlands,  Bays.  Roads,  Harbours,  Rivers,  Creeks,  Islands,  Sands,  Shoals,  Depths 
of  Water,  Settings  and  Flo  wings  of  the  Tides,  Places  where  the  Buoys,  Beacons,  &o. 
are  fixed,  with  proper  directions  to  avoid  all  dangers,  and  sail  into  any  Har|our,  Bay, 
Boad,  &c.  on  the  said  coast.  Also  many  prospects  of  the  same,  correctly  engraven  on 
Copper  Plates,  in  ihe  charts  belonging  to  this  work ;  with  remarks  on,  and  references 
to  them  in  a  new  and  useful  manner.  Aceordiog  to  an  actual  survey  thereof  made  in 
tbe  years  1736  and  1737,  By  Samuel  Fearon  and  John  Eyes,  Liverpool :  Printed  by 
Adam  Sadler,  for  the  Authors,  1738." 

[On  the  Chart  of  Liverpool  Bay  is  a  memorandum  as  follows: — "  This  new  survey 
was  taken  and  published  in  December  170d  as  the  aet  directs  by  John  Eyes:"  and 
"  The  plates  altered  by  Jeremiah  Evans  Liverpool.**] 

Mr.  Stonehonse  exhibited  water-colour  drawings  of  various  points  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  dated  1821 ;  also  a  coloured  engraving  representing  Liverpool  from  the  Rock 
Perch  in  1797.  It  was  stated  that  several  drawings  are  in  circulation,  copied  from 
Herdman  and  others,  but  incorrectly  represented  to  be  original. 

Mr.  Lidderdale  exhibited  some  works  of  the  17th  century  on  Astrology  and  Palmistry. 

Mr.  Grazebrook  showed  a  curious  padlock  made  from  a  cannon  ball,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  tbe  Spanish  Armada. 

Mr.  Boardraan  exhibited,  in  illustration  of  his  Paper  to  be  read,  a  steel  tobacco  box 
of  the  middle  of  last  century ;  a  set  of  Princo-of- Wales  buttons,  manufactured  and 
worn  in  1762 ;  an  eorly  umbrella,  of  about  1770;  and  a  peculiar  walking  stiok  of  tlie 
smme  date. 

The  Secretary  announced,  that  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  would  be  held  in  the 
Oraud  Jury  Room,  which  would  be  fitted  up  specially  for  tbe  occasion.  A  Paper  by 
Dr.  Julius  Oppert,  of  Paris,  would  be  read;  and  on  that  occasion  the  attendance  of 
ladies  was  invited. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton,  Bart,  dated  February  ISth,  1836, 
correcting  some  statements  in  Mr.  Stonehouse's  Paper  on  the  Parish  and  Church  of 
Over,  in  Cheshire.*     The  expressions  criticised  were  the  following : — 

1.  Mir.  Stonekouse, — ^"Oolton  park  and  demesne  were  their  [the  Starkies'l  property." 

Sir  P.  Egerton, — **  Now  Oolton  park  and  demesne  are  not  in  the  parish  of  Over,  but 
in  the  parish  of  Little  Budworth,  in  which  parish,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  Slarkies 
never  possessed  a  single  acre.  They  belonged  to  tlie  Dones,  who  purchased  them  from 
the  Bechetons,  temp  Edward  IV,  aud  came  into  the  possession  of  my  family,  by  the 
marriage  of  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  Hugh  Done,  with  John  Egerton,  who  died  1st 
Richard  HI.** 

2.  Afr,  Stonehouse. — *'  At  Hugh  Starkie's  death  in  1355,  the  estates  [viz.,  Darley] 

oane  into  possession  of  Oliver  Starkey,  an  illegitimate  son He  dying  without  issue, 

the  estates  descended  to  his  brother  James." 


•  Vol.  vii.  p.  33*. 
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Sir  P.  Egerton. — *'  Mo  aathority  is  giTen  for  thie  sUlement '  As  fur  as  I  hftTe  been 
sble  to  ascertain,  I  do  not  belisTe  that  the  estates  were  Tested  in  OliTer,  bat  that  on  the 
death  of  Hugh  Starkie  without  legitimate  issue,  they  passed  to  his  brother  James." 

8.  Mr.  Stonekouse. — **  Either  by  litigation,  or  ttom  other  causes,  the  property  passed 
into  the  hsnds  of  the  Egertons." 

Sir  P.  Eg§ftoH,-^**  I  am  aware  that  this  passage,  and  many  others  in  the  paper,  aie 
borrowed  firom  Ormerod ;  but  in  so  gigantic  a  labour  as  the  compflation  of  a  History 
of  Cheshire,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  inaccuracies  must  occur,  and  they  are  wy 
frequent  in  all  that  relates  to  my  family,  in  consequence,  I  belicTe,  of  the  author  not 
having  had  access  to  the  documents  containing  the  iziformation  he  required.  The 
ambiguity  of  expression  in  the  passage  quoted,  proves  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter ;  and  would,  I  should  have  imagined,  have  deterred  any  other  from  selecthig 
such  a  passage  for  repetition.  The  facts  are,  that  the  Starkie  estates  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Egertons  of  Oulton,  by  regular  sales  and  conveyance,  horn  Heniy 
Starkie  to  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  Knt.,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IT,  as  shown  by  deeds  and 
document^in  my  possession.** 

Sir  Philip  forwarded  with  his  remarks  a  tracing  of  a  scrap  of  a  Staikie  pedigree, 
written  apparently  in  1696.  It  brings  the  family  one  generation  lower  than  Oimerod's 
pedigree. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Tabib  Talk  ov  thb  Oldbh  Tm b  ;  ob,  Litebpool  a  Uubobed  Ybabs  ago. 
By  Jamet  Boardman,  Esq,* 


nth  March,  1866.     MISCELLANEOUS   MEETING. 

J.  T.  Davsov,  F.S.8.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman,  on  annoancing  that  the  meeting  was  constituted,  expressed  on  behalf 
of  the  Society,  the  pleasure  which  the  memben  felt  in  welcoming  ladies  to  one  of  their 
ordinary  meetings.  Special  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  purpose,  and  he 
hoped  ihtX  the  proceedings  would  be  of  a  character  to  produce  favourable  and  uaefkil 
impressions.  The  order  of  business  would  be  followed  just  as  usual,  so  as  to  give  a 
perfectly  correct  impression  of  the  Society's  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.  Memoira  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, second  series,  vols,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v,  vu,  (in  two  parts),  viii. 

From  Lord  Londesborough.    Miscellanea  Graphica,  No.  8. 

From  the  Author.  Manual  of  British  Botany,  by  Charles  Cardale  Babington,  MJL, 
F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  third  edition,  1861. 

From  the  Author.  An  Account  of  the  Presents  received,  and  Expenses  Incurred, 
at  the  Wedding  of  Biohard  Polsted,  of  Albury,  Esquire,  and  Elisabeth  More, 
eldest  daughter  of  William  More,  of  Loseley,  Esquire,  in  1567,  by  John 
Evans,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  1866.    From  the  Areheologfa,  vol.  xxxvt. 

From  the  Author.  Duplicate  copy  of  Geology  of  the  Lake  District,  by  John 
Books,  Esq ,  of  Akehead,  Wigton,  Cumberland. 

From  the  Bev.  Dr.  Thorn.   Nos.  10  snd  14  of  the  Bambler,  a  Liverpool  periodieaL 

Mr.  Boardman  exhibited  a  lady's  work-box,  inside  of  which  was  an  iuseriptioaiu 
*  This  paper  has  already  been  published,  and  is  sold  in  psmphlet  fonn. 
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■Uting  that  the  oorer  of  it  was  worked  by  Dorothy  Peake,  grand-daughter  of  the  Bev. 
Charles  Herle,  Proloeator  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  DlTines  in  1643.  He  was 
Beetor  of  Winwick  from  1626  to  1662,  when  he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity. 

A  large  number  of  illustrations  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  objects  were  lent  by  the 
Ber.  Dr.  Baylee,  of  Birkenhead,  and  formed  part  of  an  interesting  display  on  one  side 
of  the  room. 

Dr.  Home  called  attention  to  a  paragraph  in  L'JhbevUloh,  a  French  newspaper  of 
7th  March,  1866,  in  which  Mr.  Boaoh  Smith's  Museum  of  Antiquities  is  noticed.  The 
writer  mentions  that  as  it  is  interesting  for  the  history  of  France,  almost  as  much  as 
for  that  of  England,  its  purchase  by  the  French  GoTcmment  would  be  desirable,  or  by 
one  of  the  great  towns  of  the  Departments. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Oil   BaBTLOH,  AHD   oh   THK   DxSCOTBBT  of  THB   CoNSIVOBM   ChABACTBBS  ABO   TBB 

MODS  ov  IvTBBPBBTiNG  THBM.    By  Dr.  JuUuM  Oppett,  of  Paris»^ 


9rd  April,  1806.    ABCH^OLOOICAL    SECTION. 
Pbtbb  Macibttbb,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society  :— 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Jones,  MJL.,  Waterloo. 
Joseph  Hibbert,  Esq.,  Brook  Bank,  Hyde,  Cheshire. 

John  Pemberton  Heywood,  Esq.,  late  High  SheriflT  of  Lancashire,  haying  signified 
his  wish  to  continue  in  the  Society,  was  enrolled  without  election  or  entrance  fee, 
in  accordance  with  Law  ziiL 

The  following  donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Soeiety.    Memoires  de  la  Soci^t^  AzehaBologique  de  Normandie,  toI.  z, 
part  4,  (second  series,)  4to,  Puis,  1806. 

Do.,  ToL  if  (third  series,)  4to,  Paris,  1800. 

From  the  Society.    Transaetions  of  the  Ossianie  Society,  toI.  L    The  Battle  of 
Gabhra,  1854. 

From  the  Sodety.  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Archsologique  d'Orleanais,  No.  22, 1850. 

From  the  Soeiety.  Original  Papers  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwidi  Archssological  Society,  toI.  t,  part  1, 1806. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archeological  Association.    Archsologia  Cambrensis,  No.  0, 
(third  series)  January,  1806. 

From  the  Author.    The  History  of  Leicester,  from  the  time  of  the  Bomans  to  the 
end  of  the  17th  century.    By  James  Thompson,  Leicester,  1849. 

From  Edward  Heath,  Esq.    Local  pamphlets,  containing  the  following : — 

Annual  Beports  of  the  Lireipool  Bagged  School  Union,  1st,  2nd,  Sird,  4th, 
6th,  and  8th. 

Annual  Beports  of  the  Liyerpool  Industrial  Bagged  Schools,  Soho  Street,  1st, 
8rd,  4th,  0th,  6th,  and  7th. 

Beport  of  the  Police  Establishment,  &e.,  1854. 

Finanoial  Beform  Tracts,  (new  series,)  tU,  Tiii,  iz,  zi,  ziii,  (1804,  *00,  '06.) 

LiTcrpool  and  its  Educational  wants,  by  James  Gillespie. 
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Report  of  the  Liverpool  Boioagh  Prison,  1802. 

Report  of  the  Proeeediugs  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  liTcrpool  Chamber  ot 
Commerce,  on  the  Law  of  Partnerahip,  185i. 

Ritchie's  Address  on  Ragged  Schools,  to  Yonng  Men's  Society,  1851. 
History  of  the  origin  of  Ragged  Schools,  1818. 

From  Tbos.  B.  Ryder,  Esq.  Journal  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agricnliaral 
Society,  18d6. 

From  the  Rev,  W.  B.  Grenside,  B.A.  Two  drawings  of  the  Market  House,  Town 
Hall,  Stone  Stocks,  and  base  of  the  parish  Cross,  Hornby,  Lancashire,  made 
previons  to  their  remoTal  in  1831. 

From  Mr.  Hermann.    Two  Lectures,  bj  the  Her.  Mr.  Hart,  on  the  Bistoiy  and 

Antiquities  of  Nantwich. 

From  Dr.  Hume.  Proof  impression  of  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Mayer,  Honorary  Coralor, 
engraved  by  LeKeox,  from  a  photograph. 

From  Charles  Hardwick,  Esq.  Observations  on  the  rate  of  Mortality  and  Sickaeai 
existing  among  Friendly  Societies ;  by  Henry  Raicliff,  1850.  Appendix  to  do., 
18d2. 

From  Alfred  J.  Dnnkin,  Esq.  Archseologieal  Mine  and  History  of  Kent,  Parts 
xxT,  xxvi,  xxvii. 

From  Dr.  Kendrick.  Two  slips  of  Notes  and  Queries,  from  the  Wdrrimffon 
Guardian, 

From  Alderman  Brown,  Preston.  Portion  of  the  upper  stone  of  a  Quern,  obtained 
among  the  Roman  Remains  at  Walton -le-Dale,  Preston.  Two  fragments  of 
Samlan  Ware,  and  neck  of  an  ampliora,  from  do. 

From  Charles  Hardwick,  Esq.  Roman  Remains,  from  Walton-le-Dale^  eoosisting 
of  tbe  following  :-^ 

Portion  of  tbe  neek,  handle,  and  aidea  of  a  large  Roman  amphom. 

Portion  of  a  flat  tile,  with  flange. 

Four  balls  of  prepared  clay,  as  used  at  the  potteries. 

Nine  pieces  of  red  Samian  vareb 

Seven  pieces  of  dark  ornamented  pottery. 

Three  do.  of  white  do.,  one  of  them  the  bottom  of  a  mortartnm,  whh  quaitx 
inserted  to  aid  the  friction. 

Neck  and  three  fragments  of  an  ordinaiy  red  vessel. 

Two  molar  teeth,  and  part  of  the  jaw  of  a  horse,  found  in  connexion  with  the 
remains. 

Two  large  iron  nails,  portion  of  a  pewter  vessel,  and  a  piece  of  sheet  lead. 

In  illnstratton  of  his  pnper,  to  be  read,  Mr.  Hardwick  exhibited  a  large  nnmber  of 
objects,  including  the  following: — Enlarged  m up  of  the  locality,  inehidiog  the  town- 
ship of  Fishwiok,  and  part  of  tbe  parish  of  Walton;  three  drawings  from  the  more 
interesting  figures  exhibited  on  the  Samian  ware ;  drawing  of  Rr^man  pottery  of  varioos 
kinds ;  drawings  of  numeroas  objects  of  interest  in  stone  and  metal ;  portions  of  a 
Roman  quern  ;  frsffments  of  Roman  pottery:  Roman  coins,  various ;  part  of  a  fibula, 
with  ornaments  in  blue  enamel;  portion  of  a  fine  fibula,  with  red  stone  setting;  ftc, 
&o.,  as  described  in  the  paper. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Grenside,  B.A.,  exhibited  a  beautiful  sword,  dug  wp  In  Sherwood 
Forest,  about  '*!)  years  ago,  and  formerly  the  property  of  Mijor  Hayman  Rouke.  The 
hilt  presented  a  specimen  of  elegant  ivory  earring. 

Mr.  Grenside  also  exhibited  a  portion  of  a  silver  fibola,  with  curious  inscription  on 
both  sides.  It  was  dug  up  at  the  Roman  Station  of  Bremetonaca,  about  three  mike 
Irom  Kirk  by  Lonsdale. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  Honorary  Curator,  Mk  Mayer,  had  offered  lo  plaee 
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his  Taluable  oolieotion,  illnatratiTe  of  Arehaologyi  Ethnology,  tnd  the  Fine  Arte,  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Town  Coancil,  daring  pleasure ;  provided  the  Library  and  Maeeum 
Cominittee  oould  find  snitable  accommodation  for  it 

• 
The  following  Papers  were  then  read : — 

Oir  THE  RoMAH  Remains  becbhtlt  dibootbbed  at  Waltow-le-Dalb,  nbab 
Pbestos.     By  Cfiarles  Hardwick,  £$q,  • 

MoEVMEKTAL  Bbabsbb  fovko  AT  Pbbstok.    By  WUliam  Dobton^  Esq. 

A  few  months  ago,  as  a  brass-foander  (Mr.  W.  Holland)  in  Preston  was  taming  over 
a  heap  of  old  brass,  with  a  view  of  transferring  it  to  the  melting  pot,  one  piece  having 
an  antiquated  look,  and  bearing  upon  it  some  marks,  attracted  his  attention.  He 
rescued  it  from  its  impending  fate,  and  laid  it  aside.  I  obtained  it  from  him,  and  after 
a  little  cleaning,  easily  deciphered  the  following  inscription  in  plain  Roman  capitals,  of 
which  a  rubbing  is  submitted : — 

HERE  •  LYETH  •  INTERD  •  SEATH  •  BVSHELL  •  WOOLLEN  •  DRAPER 
BAYLIFE  •  AND  •  A  •  BROTHER  •  OF  •  PRESTON  •  DYING  .  THE  •  XV  •  OF 
SEPb  •  1623  •  AGED  •  S3  •  GAVE  •  VNTO  •  HIS  •  KINESFOOLKES  •  AND  •  GOD 
CHILDREN  •  IN  •  LEGACIES  •  VI  •  C  •  Lf  •  ALSO  •  XX  •  LJ  .  TO  •  THE  •  POORE 
OF  •  THIS  •  TOWNE  •  FOR  •  EVER  •  THE  •  VSEH  •  TO  •  BE  •  GIVEN  •  THE  .  SAID 
POORE  •  BY  •  THE  •  MAIOR  •  OR  •  HIS  •  DEPVTIE  •  AT  •  CHRISTs  •  & '  EASTER 
4  •  L  •  TO  •  THE  •  POORE  •  OF  •  LEELAND  •  &  '  WALTON  •  AL  •  OVT  •  OF  •  HIS 
CHARITABLE  •  MINDE 

The  ''Seath  Bushell"  whose  bencTolence  is  thus  recorded,  was  buried  within  the 
Parish  Church  of  Preston,  and  his  interment  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register,  next  to 
one  dated  the  16th  of  September,  1623,  as  follows : — Sep.  [sepultus,  buried]  Mr.  Seth 
Busbell,  eo:  die  [the  same  day.]  He  was,  as  stated  in  the  inscription,  a  "brother  of 
Preston,"  Le.,  a  member  of  the  corporation,  his  signature  as  **Seathe  Bushell**  being 
affixed  to  some  proceedings  of  that  body  in  the  corporation  records,  in  the  year  1612. 
After  possessing  myself  of  this  plate,  which  Mr.  Holland  kindly  placed  in  my  hands, 
with  a  view  to  its  restoration  to  the  church,  I  made  some  enquiries  as  to  the  site  of 
Mr.  Bnshell's  grave,  and  felt  anxious  to  obtain  some  particulars  of  one  who  had  shewn 
such  a  desire  to  benefit  not  only  his  "  kinesfoolkes,"  but  the  poor  of  his  town  and 
neighbourhood.  I  learned  that  when  the  works  in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of 
our  Parish  Church  were  in  progress  (in  18d4  and  IBdd),  the  workmen  were  told  that  if 
they  met  with  any  plates  (meaning,  no  doubt,  ordinary  coffin  plates)  they  were  to  bury 
them.  Yet  even  an  ancient  coffin  plate  might  have  possessed  some  local,  personal,  or 
historical  interest.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  ordered  that  all  should  have  been 
submitted  to  some  one  in  authority,  who  might  have  examined  them.  The  workman 
who  met  with  this  plate,  which  was  affixed  to  a  gravestone  about  two  feet  below  the  then 
level  of  tfae  church  floor,  knew  that  if  a  brass  plate  was  of  so  little  importance  to  a 
churchwarden,  it  would  at  least  be  worth  something  to  a  marine  store  dealer ;  so  he  got 
it  removed  and  sold  for  old  brass.  In  the  progress  of  the  work  another  workman  met 
with  a  second  brass  upon  the  same  gravestone,  and  this  being  disclosed  in  the  presence 
of  the  psrish  sexton,  some  trouble  was  taken  to  obtain  the  former  plate  also,  but  of 
course  without  success.  An  inscription,  **  Spes  altera  vites"  [tic'},  cot  in  rude  old 
English  characters,  was  above  the  plates  on  the  gravestone.  When  I  made  enquiries 
(in  December  last)  a  few  months  after  the  discovery,  not  a  vestige  of  the  stone  could  be 
found.  It  had  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  work,  but  fortunately  Mr.  John 
Addison,  of  this  town,  who  saw  it  soon  after  Its  discovery,  bad  taken  a  rubbing  of  it, 
from  which  this  copy  has  been  made. 

The  two  brasses  are  of  equal  size,  nineteen  inches  by  nine ;  the  one  discovered  last 
was  placed  lengthwise  on  the  stone,  with  the  other  one  crosswise  below  it.    The  former 
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bears  a  rude  representation  of  a  person  wearing  a  robe,  probably  a  mnnicipal  robe  of 
that  era;  for  oar  councillorB  then  wore  gowns, and  rales  respecting  their  attire  are  in  oor 
corporation  records.  There  is  also  the  broad  tamed  down  collar  seen  in  portraits  of 
that  date.  Mr.  Baahell,  for  I  deem  it  to  be  intended  fo£  his  effigies,  has  the  close  cot 
hair  of  the  Roundhead  of  that  age,  as  well  as  the  moustache  and  *' beard  of  formal  cat" 
clearly  defined. 

Of  bis  family  connections  I  can  give  no  authentic  information.  From  the  extent  of 
his  bequests  to  his  "  kinesfoolkes  and  god-children'*  I  presume  be  was  childless,  A 
Seth  Bushell,  probably  his  nephew,  was  vicar  of  Preston.  His  signature  as  "  Seth 
Bushell,  D.D.,  and  Vicar  of  Preston,"  appears  several  times  in  the  minute  book  of  the 
Select  Vestry  of  the  Parish,  between  1671  and  1674.  He  was  afterwards  (1682-84) 
Vicar  of  Lancaster.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Dr.  William  Bashell,  the  benevolent 
founder  of  Goosnargh  Hospital,  near  Preston,  was  of  the  same  fiamily.  As  respects  the 
benefactions  to  the  poor,  recorded  in  the  inscription,  I  can  give  no  information.  The 
Beports  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  say  nothing  about  any  of  them,  and  the  records 
of  our  corporation  are  silent  as  to  any  legacy  to  this  town,  although  they  contain  notices 
of  other  charities.  Like  many  others  they  have,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  been  lost  sight  o^ 
or  diverted  from  their  original  destination. 

Notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  these  brasses,  as  works  of  art,  the  scarcity  of  such 
monumental  records  in  the  northern  and  western  counties,  and  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  the  Lancashire  worthy  whom  they  were  intended  to  commemorate,  entitle  them,  I 
think,  to  a  notice  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Histoiie 
Society. 


lOlh  JprU,  1836.    LITERARY  SECTION. 

Thomas  Sahbom,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table. 

From  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Transactions  of  the  Academy,  vol.  xxii,  part  1, 
Science;  part  2,  Literature.    Proceeding^,  vol.  vi,  part  2  (1854-09.) 

From  Edward  Clibborn,  Esq.  An  Essay  on  the  Probability  of  Saul,  Beniab, 
Abiehai,  Jehoshaphat,  Jonathan,  <frc.,  having  been  the  Hyosos  Balers,  called 
Salatis,  Beon,  Apachnas,  Apophis,  &c.,  accompanied  by  a  biographioal  and 
historical  table. 

From  the  Sof^iety.  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society;  Nos.  12,  18,  and 
14,  for  1854. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archsologioal  Association.  Archeologia  Cambrensis,  No.  6, 
(third  series)  April,  1856. 

From  G.  Mansfield  Browne,  Esq.  Twelve  ooins  of  the  Greek  and  fioman 
periods. 

From  Dr.  Macintyre.  View  of  the  top  of  Bold  Street,  now  undergoing  alterations, 
and  of  St.  Luke's  Church. 

Miss  Lamb,  of  Everton  Road,  forwarded  for  exhibition  two  small  Indian  figures 
carved  out  of  soapstone.  They  had  been  forwarded  by  her  late  brother,  Mr.  Andrew 
Lamb.  One  represents  the  Hindoo  Mars,  seated  on  the  back  of  a  peaoock ;  and  the 
other  his  brother,  a  corpulent  roan,  with  four  hands  and  an  elephant's  head.  Miss 
liamb  also  exhibited  a  silk  purse,  used  as  an  envelope  by  persons  of  distinction  in 
India.  It  is  sewed  inside,  and  the  cord  which  fastens  it  at  the  mouth  is  enveloped 
in  the  seal. 

The  following  paper  was  then  resd  : — 

Om  the  Chahactbr  op  Hamlet.     By  the  Eev.  Arthur  Sanuaji,  M.J,* 
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i7th  April,  1856.     SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

J.  T.  Danson,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the^  Society.    Journal  of  the  Geological  Societj,  vols.  ▼,  vi,  vii,  Tiii,  iz 
and  X. 

From  the  Society.    Transactions  of  the   Philological   Society,   Nos.  19  and  13 
for  18d6. 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  yiii,  part  4,  December, 
18&&. 

From  the  Editor.    The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Drammond,  of  Hawthomden, 
edited  by  W.  B.  D.  D.  Tnmbnll,  Esq. ;  London,  1856. 

From  John  Hartnup,  Esq.   Beport  of  the  Liyerpool  Observatory,  for  the  year  1855. 

From  Mr.  J.  R.  Isaac.    A  wooden  platter,  with  a  crowned  figure  in  the  centre, 
supported  by  two  dolphins,  and  round  the  border  birds  and  fruit. 

A  portion  of  two  guns,  fixed  together,  taken  by  Mr.  Is«ao  fh>m  the  fire 
at  the  Tower  of  London. 

Thomas  Wyndham  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Nantwieh,  exhibited  the  following  articles: — 

The  knifB  and  fork  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Milton,  mentioned  in  the  inventory 
(vol.  Tii,  p.  80* )  as  "  a  toter  shell  knife  and  fork,  with  sundry  others."  They  are 
deposited  in  an  oak  case,  made  f^om  the  beam  of  a  cottage  in  Nantwieh,  which 
was  the  inheritance  of  Humphrey  Milton  the  elder  and  Humphrey  Milton  the 
younger,  and  a4joined  a  Baptist  Chapel,  in  the  yard  of  which  Mrs.  Milton  was 
interred. 

Skull  of  the  Indian  wild  hog. 

Helmet  found  in  a  field  near  Acton  Church,  Nantwieh,  the  scene  of  a  battle, 
temp.  Charles  I. 

Portion  of  a  ehain-shot,  found  seTeral  feet  below  the  surface  in  Nantwieh,  daring 
an  excavation  for  sewerage  purposes. 

A  horse  shoe,  found  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

An  ancient  steel  box,  which  had  belonged  to  a  family  in  Cheshim. 

An  Oriental  hookah  stand. 

Mr.  Jones  also  exhibited  the  following  ancient  documents  :*— (1)  A  warrant  of  Privy 
Seal,  23  Henry  III,  for  letters  patents  to  make  Thomas  Griffiths,  Welshman,  a 
denizen.  (2)  Grant  from  Edward,  Prinee  of  Wales,  to  Rhys  ap  Griffith  of  JUQ  a-year, 
and  also  of  40  marks  a-year,  48  Henry  III,  as  Governor  of  Droslyn  Castle.*  (3) 
Grant  from  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  concerning  Thomas  Praers  de  Bertomlegh, 
(French)  9  Edward  II.  (4)  Agreement  by  Philip  de  Somerville  f  with  Edward  his 
heir,  on  his  conveyance  of  some  manors  in  Staffordshire  and  Nottinghamshire. 

*  The  origin  of  Droselan,  otherwise  Dryslyn,  Castle,  in  Caernarvonshire,  seeoiB  to  be  involved 
in  great  obsonrity,  although  it  is  conjectored  to  have  been  built  by  the  FlrLQces  of  Dynevor  for 
protecting  their  tuijacent  possessions  against  the  incorsions  of  their  enemies.  Its  nuns  stand  in 
a  very  bold  situation ;  the  view  from  which,  over  the  beantifdl  vale  of  Towy,  cannot  be  surpassed 
for  variety  and  nandeur  of  scenery  throughout  South  Wales.  That  brave  English  warrior, 
Nicholas,  fourth  Baron  Stafford,  in  an  expedition  in  which  he  was  engaged  (1287)  against  Sir  Rese 
ap  Grifflth,  Governor  of  that  Fortress,  (under  the  annexed  ro^  appointment  nearly  000  years 
old),  was  killed  by  the  walls  thereof  falling  upon  him. 

■f  Sir  Philip  de  Somerville,  named  in  the  occompanTing  ancient  charter,  was  descended  from 
Sir  Gnalter  de  Somerville,  who  came  over  to  England  with  King  William  the  Conqueror,  which 
monarch  bestowed  on  Sir  Gualter  very  large  possessions.  In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  Uie  Third 
Sir  Philip  held  of  the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Lords  of  the  house  of  Tntbury  in  StuTordsblre,  amongst 
other  estates,  the  manor  of  Thicham,  in  that  county,  once  celebrated  for  its  singular  flitch  of 
bacon  custom,  like  to  that  of  Dunmow  in  Essex,  recently  revived  by  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Harrison  Ainsworth. 
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The  ChaJrman  read  an  eztraot  from  tho  Beport  of  the  LiTorpool  Obseir&toty,  to  Iht 
effect  that  the  Secretary  of  the  British  AeBociation  for  the  AdTaDcement  of  Science  had 
agreed  to  allow  the  use  of  its  tables  and  plates  to  one  of  our  local  societies,  in  illos- 
tration  of  the  results  of  the  Lirerpool  Anemometer,  ftoof  impressions  were  laid  on 
the  uble. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read : — 

On  TBI  Mbaks  of  Testxvo  Mabiitb  Mbtsobolooioal  Ihstbumuts.  By  Johm 
Harlnupf  Etq,,  V.P,* 

BbSULTS  DbDUCBO  FBOK  ObSBBVATIOHS  TAKBH  with  THB  SBLF-RBOISTBBni» 
AVEMOITBTBB    AMD    BaIV-GaUOB,    AT    THB    LlTBBPOOL    ObSBBTATOBT,    DoBIBO    1852, 

'63,  '04,  'dd.     By  John  Barinup,  Etq^  V.P,  * 


IK  May,  16d6.    ARCIL£OLOGICAL    6KCTI0N. 
Tbb  Bbt.  Db.  ThoVi  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  dnlj  elected  members  of  the  Society:— 

Bev.  H.  Parr,  M.A.,  Vicarge,  Taunton. 
John  Billington  Booth,  Esq.,  Preston. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.  Transactions  of  the  Ossianic  Society,  vol.  u.  The  Festiyides 
of  the  iiouse  of  Conan  of  Clan  Siiebh,  in  the  County  Clare;  Edited  by 
Nicholas  O'Kearney,  Esq. 

From  the  Society.  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  ArchsBologicsl  Society.  KoT.»  1855 ; 
January,  1896. 

From  the  Society.    Memoires  de  la  Soeietie  des  Antiquaires  de  1*  Guest ;  1854. 

From  the  Society.    Bulletin  de  la  Societi^  Arcbeologique  de  V  Orleanais,  Ko.  23. 

From  the  Archieological  Institute.  Journal  of  the  Institute,  No.  48,  for  December, 
1895. 

From  the  Boyal  Institution.    Beport  of  the  Bo3fal  Insdtntion  for  1855. 

From  the  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum  Committee.  Catalogue  of  the  libmy, 
new  erUdon,  1855. 

From  the  Editor.  A  Catalogue  (with  the  dtle  pages  in  full,  and  illustradvs 
extracts)  of  Books  chained  to  an  old  case  in  St  Anne's  Church,  Turton,  and 
of  a  similar  collecdon  at  Gorton,  bequeathed  by  Humphrey  Chetham; 
Edited  by  Gilbert  J.  French,  Corr.  Mem.  S.  A.  Soot,  for  the  Cheiham  Society. 

From  Dr.  Kendrick.  Andquarian  Slips  from  the  local  Notee  and  Queiies  in  the 
Warrington  Ovardian. 

From  Alfred  Jon.  Dnnkin,  Esq.  ArohfBological  Mine,  and  History  of  Kent,  parts 
zxviii,  xxix,  xxz,  xxii. 

From  J.  N.  Crosse,  Esq.  Bubbing  from  an  ancient  bzmss  in  the  Chnrdi  of 
St.  Mary,  Beddiffe,  Bristol,  exhibiting  John  Jay,  alderman,  his  wife,  six  sons 
and  eight  daughters,  1480. 

*  TraasactionB,  p.  100.  -f  Trantaotions,  p.  9Ii. 
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From  Dr.  Thom.    Two  additional  ntunbers  of  the  Bambler;  Liverpool,  1887. 

From  an  unknown  donor.    A  religions  notice,  in  the  form  of  a  play-biU,  said  to 
have  been  posted  on  the  Surrey  Theatre,  by  the  Bev.  Rowland  Hill. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  a  yolunie  for  which  the  Society  had  snbsoribed. 
**  *  luvenLorium  Sepulcbrale/  an  Account*  of  some  Antiquities,  dug  up  in  the  County  of 
Kent,  from  1757  to  1773.  By  the  Bev.  Bryan  Faussett.  Edited  from  the  original  MSS. 
in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  by  C.  Boach  Smith,  F.S.A^  author  of  *  CoUeC' 
tanea  Antiqua;  1856.** 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  two  gutta-percha  gilt  seals,  part  of  a  collection  which  he  had 
received  from  John  Hopkins,  juQ.,  Esq.,  of  Great  Grimsby.  The  one  was  the  com* 
mon  seal  of  Oswestry,  containing  a  punning  allusion  to  Uie  name  of  the  town ;  the 
other  was  the  Episcopal  seal  of  Bichard,  [Fleming]  Canon  of  Lincoln,  and  Bishop  in 
14*20. 

Mr.  McQnie  laid  upon  the  table  an  engraving  showing  the  French  Squadron,  com- 
manded by  M.  Thnrot,  lying  at  anchor  in  Ramsey  Bay,  after  their  capture  by  Elliot, 
28th  February,  1760.  Taken  from  the  original  painting  by  Bichard  Wright,  and  by  him 
dedicated  to  Uie  Mayor,  Corporation,  and  Merchants  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Crosse  exhibited  a  rubbing  from  a  brass  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  RedclifTe, 
Bristol,  representing  the  brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Mead,  his  wife  and  daughter,  1520. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Moore  exhibited  a  medallion  temp.  Charles  I,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Gath. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read:— 

Oil    THB    KTHNOLOaT    OV    SODTH    BbiTAIH,    AT    TBI    EXTIKCTIOH    Of    THB    BOMAH 

Gov£BVJiBMT  iH  THB  IsLAHD.f    Bjf  TJiomos  Wfightt  M^^  F.8.A.,  ^c 


Sih  Mag,  1856.    LITERABY  SECTION. 
J.  T.  Daksqit,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

William  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Church  street,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

John  Chapman,  Esq.,  of  Hill  End,  Mottram  in  Longdendale,  late  High  Sheriff  of 
Cheshire,  having  signified  his  wish  to  remain  connected  with  the  Society,  was  enrolled 
without  election  or  entrance  fee,  in  accordance  with  Law  xiii. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  npon  the  table  :— 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xix  part  I,  1856. 

From  John  Mather,  Esq.    Notes  and  Queries,!  toIb.  xi  and  xii,  1855. 

From  David  Lamb,  Esq.    Athenaeum,  for  1855,  in  continuation  of  former  donations. 

From  the  Editor.    Pamphlet  on  National  paper  money,  aa  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  debts  and  taxes,  1856. 

Mr.  Crosse,  F.S.S.,  exhibited  a  snuff-box  from  the  keel  of  the  Golden  Horse  frigate, 
eunk  by  Van  Tromp,  in  the  Boyal  Naval  Yard  Chatham,  1666.  It  was  found  while 
excavating  in  1824. 


*  This  Volume  is  richly  Ulustrated,  with  a  portrait,  mi^*  woodcuts,  and  namerous  plates, 
coloured  and  uncoloured. 

f  Transactions,  p.  141. 

%  In  volume  tU,  p.  80*  a  previous  Donation  is  announced  as  "  five  volumes."    It  sbould  bave 
been  ten  volumes,  (i  to  x)  for  five  years,  (lUO^M.) 
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Mr.  Crosse  also  exhibited  some  Roman  Coins  of  the  early  Emperors. 

In  illustration  of  a  portion  of  Maoauley's  England,  Mr.  H.  A.  Bright  exhibited  two 
doonments.  (1)  An  Autograph  proclamation  of  General  Schombeig,  dated  lisbom, 
1600,  shortly  before  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne ;  (2)  A  Treasury  warrant  of  William  iii 
countersigned  Stephen  Fox ;  concerning  Uie  reimbursement  of  Robert  Lord  Lucas  as  to 
his  expenses,  "  in  sending  down  ten  gentlemen  (late  prisoners  in  the  Tower,)  into 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire."  These  were,  Qeoige*  Lord  Viscount  Molyneux,  Sir  Thomas 
Clifton,  Sir  William  Gerard,  Sir  Rowland  Stanley,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Peter  Leigh  of 
Lyme,  Bartholomew  Walmsley  and  William  Dicconson,  Esi^rs. 

Mr.  Crosse  read  an  extract  firom  a  letter,  in  allusion  to  the  beautiftil  church  of  Fair- 
ford  in  Gloucestershire,  the  twenty-eight  windows  of  which  were  fitted  with  stained 
glass,  procured  by  John  Tame,  Esq.,  in  1498. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

On  thb  Rise  and  Pboobbss  of  thb  MABurACTUBuro  Towhs  ov  Labcasbibb  abd 
CHESBiBB.f     By  David  Bvxton,  E$q, 


nth  May,  1856.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Rbv.  Db.  Thox,  y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table: — 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  toI.  Tii  (Kos.  17,  18, 19,  80.) 
From  the  Society.    Transactions  of  the  Philologictd  Society,  Nos.  vii,  ?m,  ix,  x, 
xi,  1855. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Ashmolean  Society,  Oxford,  1855. 

From  Robert  Rawlinson,  C  j:.,  F.G.S.  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Healih  oa 
a  Preliminary  Inquiry  respecting, 

Southport,  Lancashire,  1856. 
Camborne,  Cornwall,  1855. 
Smethwiok,  Staffordshire,  1855. 
Ulverstone,  Lancashire,  1855. 

From  the  Author.  Sur  V  Etablissement  d  'una  langue  UniTerselle ;  Discours  Pro- 
nonc^  a  la  Rentr^e  Solennelle,  des  Facnltes  de  1*  Academic  de  Caen.  Ptf  M. 
A.  Charma,  Professeur  de  Philosophic,  &c.,  Paris  1856. 

From  Thomas  G.  Wedgwood,  Esq.  A  Tolume  entitled  **  Dr.  Saeheyerell's  TzyaU," 
consisting  of  five  folio  tracts,  1710. 

From  James  Stonehouse,  Esq.  The  Borough  Fund  of  the  Corporation  of  IJTer- 
pool,  in  account  current  with  John  Wybergh,  Treasurer,  for  the  years  1847, 
•48,  '49,  '50,  '51,  '58,  '54,  '55. 

From  William  Dobson,  Esq.  Authentic  Records  of  the  Guild  Merchant  of  Preston, 
in  the  year  1822,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  Wilcockson.    Preston  1822. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

From  the  Society.  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  Tol.  yu,  parts  1 
and  2. 

From  the  Editor.  Songs  and  Carols,  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the 
15th  century.  Edited  for  the  Warton  Club,  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.SJ1., 
1856. 


•  CaryU  [7] 
■f  TnmsactionB,  p.  199. 
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From  the  Editor.  The  Farington  Papers;  edited  for  the  Chetham  Soeiety,  by 
MisB  ffarington,  1856. 

From  the  Committee  of  the  late  Church  of  England  'Institnte.  Parliamentarir 
Papers,  Viz, — Reports,  21  vols. ;  Journals  of  the  Lords,  29  vols. ;  Journals  of 
the  Commons,  101  vols. ;  Miscellaneoas,  13 ;  Total  164  vols. 

Mr.  Crosse  exhibited  an  ancient  black  letter  Chronicle,  eontsining  details  of  English 
History  from  1108  B.C.  to  1578  A.D.;  also  Sylvanus  Morgan  on  Geometry  or  DiaUing, 
1652. 

Mr.  John  Peacock,  of  Hough  Green,  Chester,  exhibited  a  large  nnmber  of  Boman  and 
other  Antiquities  from  Chester,  some  of  which  had  been  found  so  recently  as  that  very 
day.    They  embraced  the  following — 

Fibulffi  found  in  Northgate  street 

Ditto    and  Spear  Head. 

Thuribulum  and  Spoon. 

Silver  Coin  of  Vespasian. 

Boman  Tile,  and  part  of  another  Tile,  with  the  letters  LEA  upon  it 

Portion  of  a  Mortarium,  with  the  words  MARINUS  FECIT. 

Boman  Stylus  (supposed.) 

Fibula,  from  Eastgate  street 

Two  small  Vases. 

Antefiz,  with  the  letters  LEG.  XX.,  and  figure  apparently  of  a  boar  rampant. 

Gold  Bing,  with  a  Sapphire,  from  Northgate  street 

Coin  with  inscription  "  Tetrious"  (?) 

Irish  Farthing  of  Charles  I. 

Two  Coins  of  Aurelius. 

One  supposed  Abbey  counter. 

Mr.  Poole  exhibited  a  peculiar  breech-loading  rifle,  self-cleaning,  and  capable  of  being 
fired  400  times  in  an  hour.    It  is  patented  by  Mr.  Bentley. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  Excursion  of  the  Society  would  take  place  on  the 
24th  of  June,  to  Preston  and  neighbourhood. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read : —         ^ 

The  Avoieitt  Gbomitbtcal  Awaltsis,  illustrated  fbom  the  WBiTivas  of  the 
Lahcasbibb  GEOMETEBS.f    Bjf  Tho8,  T,  Wilkinson,  FM,A,S. 

Ob  Some  ov  the  Becobdbd  Chahoes  ib  tbb  Litxbpool  Bat,  pbxtious  to  the 
Ybab  1800.}     By  Joseph  BouU,  Esq. 

The  author,  amongst  other  illustrations,  exhibited  a  chart  upon  which  were  laid 
down  the  lines  of  high  and  low  water  mark,  for  the  years  1689, 1755, 1813,  and  1847  ; 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  coast  line  from  the  Bock  point  to  Doye  point  receded  in 
the  first  interval,  but  that  the  low  water  line  from  the  Bock  point  to  Leasowe  Castle 
advanced.  Westwardly  of  the  Bed  Noses  the  advance  was  considerable ;  on  the  other 
hand  westward  of  the  castle  and  in  Hoylake,  low  water  mark  has  receded.  There  are 
remarkable  changes  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  Channels,  the  Burbo  bank  of  CoUins's 
survey  being  split  up  into  several  patches  on  Eyes's  chart  In  place  of  the  shelf  or  bar 
stated  by  Collins  to  be  all  dry  at  low  water,  and  extending  from  Dove  spit  to  Burbo 
bank.  Eyes  gives  a  channel  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  seven  &thoms  deep. 

The  author  then  entered  upon  the  subject  of  the  coast  at  Wallasey  Leasowes,  and 

•  By  the  "  Literary  and  Soientiflo  Ixi«titution»  Act,"  (17  and  ISVio.  cap.  112,  sec.aO,)ii  Is  enacted 
that  when  any  aach  society  is  diaaolved,  ita  remaining  property  shall  be  handed  over  to  some  other 
society  or  aocleties,  for  the  promotion  of  similar  objects. 

■f  Tranaactiona  p.  76. 

t  The  reading  of  this  paper  was  omitted,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  The  following  ia. 
an  abstract 
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reviewed  the  erideiiee  in  fltror  of  the  recciTed  opinioii  that  en  ancient  lighUionM  esdated 
there.  He  entered  into  the  sabject  in  considerable  detail^  qaoting  Tariioaa  writers  and 
acta  of  parliament,  and  concluded  that  the  so  called  old  lightbonae  moat  have  been  a 
shortlired  twin  brother  of  the  patriarch  who  atill  holds  his  gronnd  at  WaUasej  Leasowes, 
having  no  existence  prior  to  1761,  and  probably  being  defunct  and  washed  away  within 
a  few  years  afterwards. 

On  the  Eastern  margin  of  the  Bay  considerable  changes  also  had  taken  place,  between 
the  date  of  GoUins's  survey  and  the  year  1600.  The  channel  had  moved  nearly  its  own 
breadth,  or  1200  yards  westward.  In  the  course  of  bis  investigations,  the  writer  had 
stumbled  upon  traces  of  a  village  named  Altmonth,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
river  Alt  and  the  sea.  This  village  is  mentioned  by  Camden.  Mr.  Edward  Littledale  had 
politely  afforded  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  records  of  the  Alt  commission  in 
their  printed  volume.  From  these  it  appeared  that  formerly  considerable  apprehensioni 
were  experienced  lest  a  portion  of  the  locality  might  be  inundated,  in  eonsequenee  of 
the  shifting  of  the  sandhills,  which  formed  a  secure  barrier.  Measures  were  therefore 
adopted  to  prevent  the  moving  of  the  hills.  Mr.  Boult  conjectured  that  the  village  had 
been  deserted  in  some  panic,  or  had  possibly  been  overwhelmed  by  some  aand  drift,  aa 
at  Nineveh,  and  so  deserted  and  lost. 

CoKOLUDiNG  Address.    By  J*.  T.  Damon,  F.8*S,,  V,P, 

Gentlemen,  called  to  address  you  on  the  close  of  an  eighth  session,  I  find  the  task  aa 
easy  and  agreeable  as  it  is  honorable.  I  have  nothing  to  remind  you  of  that  is  not  pleasant 
to  remember.  We  still  prosper ;  and  our  prosperity  exhibits  all  the  eonditiona  of  a  natural 
and  permanent  progression.  It  is  alike  removed  from  the  seal  that  leads  to  exhaostian 
and  the  indifference  that  augurs  decay. 

The  Session  has  afforded  us  2U  meetings,  and  we  have  heard  read  and  have  discussed 
as  many  papers :  some  of  them  admirable  alike  in  design  and  execution,  and  all  of 
them  worthy  of  the  attention  they  have  received.  I  shall  make  no  elfbrt  to  place 
these  papers  in  the  order  of  their  respective  merits.  Where,  aa  here,  excellence  is  in 
any  degree  general,  particular  eulogy,  awarded  on  the  dictum  of  individual  taste, 
might  well  be  deemed  invidious.  Nor  would  I  willingly  move  one  step  towuda 
enduing  the  friendly  competition  hitherto  so  fruitftxl  of  good,  with  the  meaner  aspect 
of  personal  rivalry. 

Their  subjects  have  had  relation,  more  or  less  distinct,  to  our  three  lines  of  atndy — 
Aroh»ology,  Literature,  and  Science  -  in  proportiona  not  very  fsir  from  equaL  Such 
difference  as  there  is,  however,  affcxrds  some  ground  for  the  inference  thai  Archeology, 
our  first  chosen  subject,  is  receiving  least,  and  science,  our  last  chosen,  receiving  most 
attention.  In  view  of  the  care  and  skill  constantly  evinced  by  our  honorary  secretary 
in  the  arrangements  for  our  meetings,  this  preponderance,  slight  as  it  is,  can  hardly  be 
deemed  accidental.  And  perhaps  we  should  do  well  to  receive  it  as  a  warning  that,  in 
proportion  as  our  Society  expands  its  operatiens,  the  topics  most  nearly  allied  in 
character  with  the  interests  of  the  passing  moment  are  likely,  if  our  areheological  and 
literary  members  do  not  come  to  our  rescue,  to  usurp  an  undue  share  of  onr  time. 
And  it  were  surely  not  well  that  the  hours  we  spend  here,  saved — ae  for  meet  of  ua 
they  must  be — firom  days  of  needfhl  and  nnehosen  labour,  ahould  be  devoted,  in 
anything  more  than  tileir  due  proportion,  to  topics  suggested  by,  or  suggestive  of^  the 
very  toil  from  which  we  here  seek  relaxation.  Having  myself  albretime  been  somewhat 
urgent  in  favor  of  our  scientific  section,  it  may  tile  better  become  me  to  mark  the  eoriiest 
indication  of  any  such  tendency. 

Touching  more  generally  the  results  of  the  Session,  I  am  conscious  that  I  shall  best 
interpret  the  sense  of  the  Society  in  speaking  with  much  modesty.  All  we  have  yet 
achieved  must  needs  be  dwarfed  by  comparison  with  what  we  haTe  openly  proposed, 
and  do  earnestly  propose,  yet  to  do.  Thus  ranch  I  may  say — that  our  numbers  have 
been  largely  increased,  and  that,  as  the  forthcoming  volume  of  our  Tranaactiona  will 
prove,  the  larger  body  has  displayed  a  commensurate  increase  of  activity  and 
power. 
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In  our  Archeeological  Section,  tbe  earliest  periods  of  British  history  have  received 
additional  illastration  from  Mr.  Hinde's  paper  on  The  Ancient  Hbtory  of  Northum- 
bria,  and  Mr.  Harwicke's  on  Tbe  Roman  Remains  at  Walton-le-dale ;  and  the 
medieval  and  modern  periods,  find  able  contribations  in  Mr.  Marsh's  Account  of  the 
Warrington  Grammar  School,  Mr.  Stonehouse's  Day  in  Low  Fumess,  and  Mr 
Boardman's  Notes  on  Liveipool  a  Hundred  Years  ago. 

The  papers  of  the  Literary  Section  have  been  eren  more  various.  Mr.  Buxton  on 
Tbe  Saxon  Element  in  Poetic  Composition,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  on  The  Character  of 
Hamlet,  have  given  to  criticism  the  first  place.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Buxton 
for  an  historical  paper  on  The  Rise  of  the  Manufiicturing  Towns  of  our  District, 
and  to  Mr.  Moore  for  a  "practical  and  philosophical  essay  on  The  Poor-law  System 
as  it  affects  Education  and  Morals ;  while  Mr.  Dove's  exhibition  of,  and  comments 
on,  some  original  letters  of  Dr.  Franklin  have  contributed  to  render  more  vivid  and 
more  truthful  our  conceptions  of  the  character  of  that  great  man.  In  the  statistical — 
the  least  inviting — department  of  the  Section,  we  have  bad  two  elaborate  papers 
on  the  population  of  Liverpool  and  of  the  Manchester  DistricL 

The  Scientific  Section  has  received  from  Mr.  Tudor  some  valuable  Zoological 
Notes  on  the  Banks  of  the  Mersey ;  from  Mr.  Moore  ilUistraiions  of  several  curious 
facts  connected  with  mammalia ;  and  from  Mr.  Gregson  tbe  continuation  of  a  remarkable 
paper  on  The  Lepldoptera  of  the  Liverpool  District.  In  microscopic  botany,  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Sansom  for  a  precise  description  of  a  fungoid  disease  in  the  pear.  Mr.  Hartnup 
has  favored  us  with  an  excellent  practical  description  of  tbe  best  marine  meteorological 
instruroenis,  and  of  the  means  of  testing  their  accuracy — a  subject,  tbe  importance  of 
which  in  this  locality  can  hardly  be  over-estimated ;  and  has  also  given  to  us  tbe 
results  obtained  during  four  years,  from  tbe  self-registering  anemometer  and  rain  gauge. 
And  in  two  of  the  most  important  papers  read  during  the  Session,  (those  of 
Dr.  Oppert,  on  Tbe  Cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Ancient  Babylon,  and  of  Mr.  Wright, 
on  Tbe  Ethnology  of  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  Period,)  we  have  had 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  our  labours  by  men  to  work  in  association 
with  whom  is  itself  an  honor.  Of  the  paper  read  this  evening  it  were  needless  of  me  to 
say  one  word.     It  is  before  you  and  you  have  shown  that  you  know  all  its  value. 

This  enumeration  cannot  be  made  without  some  feeling  of  pride ;  but  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  remark  tliat  there  mav — unless  I  am  much  mistaken — be  gathered  from  the 
records  of  the  closing  Session  evidence  in  no  degree  faint  or  doubtful  that  there  is 
amongst  us  a  very  general  disposition  to  use,  and  to  seek  to  increase,  our  knowledge  for 
purposes  ever  growing  higher  and  wider  as  we  advsnce — a  better,  a  more  elevated,  and 
a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  of  the  very  search 
for  it  as  an  ennobling  means  of  mental  discipline.  To  wish  that  this  tendency  may  gather 
strength  with  every  succeeding  Session,  and  tliat  under  its  influence  we  may  continue 
to  regard  the  future  with  hopes  ever  growing  brighter  and  better  founded  as  we  proceed, 
is  only  to  desire  that  our  Society  may  realise  at  once  its  legitimate  destiny,  and  the 
loftiest  to  which  we  can  reasonably  a^ire. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thom  and  Mr.  Danson,  as  the  two  vice- 
presidents  who  had  been  most  frequently  in  attendance.  Thanks  were  also  voted  to 
Vr,  Hume,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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EXCURSION  TO  PRESTON. 

On  Tuesday  the  24th  of  June,  the  members  and  their  friends  undertook  an 
excursion  to  Preston ;  in  compliance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  several  gentle- 
men connected  with  that  town.  The  party  left  Liverpool  bj  an  early  train, 
and  arrived  at  Preston  shortly  after  nine  o  clock.  A  local  committee  of  which 
Mr.  W.  Bobson  was  secretary,  had  made  arrangements  for  the  day,  and  several 
of  its  members  attended  at  the  station  to  receive  the  visitors.  Other  members 
of  the  Society,  from  Manchester,  Lancaster,  Warrington,  Burnley,  &c.,  joined 
them  shortly  afterwards. 

The  committee  had  brought  together,  for  the  occasion,  an  interesting  co}> 
lection  of  local  objects ;  forming  a  temporary  Museum,  illustrative  of  Preston 
and  its  neighbourhood.*  These  were  laid  out  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institution 
Avenham,  the  use  of  which  had  been  granted  for  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 
The  inspection  of  the  collection  was  the  first  part  of  the  proceedings :  and 
here  the  visitors  were  joined  by  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Preston  and  the  neighbourhood. 

An  adjournment  then  took  place  to  Dr.  Shepherd'sf  library  in  the  same 
buildiug,  where  a  dejeuner  was  prepared  by  the  hospitable  arrangements  of  the 
local  committee.  Before  retiring,  tne  company  resolved  that  they  would  confine 
their  attention  to  Walton^le-dale  and  Penwortham;  leaving  their  visit  to 
Ribchester  to  take  place  on  some  other  occasion. 

Crossing  the  Ribole  from  Avenham  Terrace,  the  party  proceeded  to  Walton, 
distant  about  a  mile.  Here  the  precise  positions  were  pointed  out  in  which 
the  Roman  remaims^  had  been  discovered ;  and  Mr.  Harawick  drew  attention 
to  the  terraces,  the  former  bed  of  the  river,  &c.  Engravings  of  the  subject  were 
handed  round  for  inspection;  and  some  of  the  objects  themselves,  which  had 
not  been  procured  for  public  purposes. 

A  pleasant  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  river  brought  the  company  to  Pen- 
wortham, about  an  equal  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  Pennission 
had  been  obtained,  to  examine  the  extraordinary  mound  known  as  the  "  Castle 
Hill,"  on  which  a  Saxon  castle  is  said  to  have  stood.  A  large  trench  had  been 
cut  on  the  previous  day,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Willacy,  the  agent 
for  the  property.  Objects  in  wood  iron  and  lead  had  been  discovered,  with 
numerous  bones  of  animale.  On  this  occasion,  a  wooden  structure  of  oak  aud 
hazel  was  discovered ;  apparently  the  framework  of  a  house  inside  the  hill. 
The  floor  was  paved  with  river  boulders.  [The  excavations  were  continued  on 
the  following  day,  when  several  additional  objects  were  brought  to  light,  includ- 
ing a  complete  spur,  apparently  of  about  the  10th  century.]  An  account  of 
them,  with  illustrations,  will  be  given  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Society's 
transactions. 

Returning  to  Preston  at  four  o'clock,  between  fifty  and  sixty  ladies  and  gentle- 
men sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  Assembly-room  of  the  Bull  Hotel.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Richard  Threlfall,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Preston.  Several  interest- 
ing sentiments  were  proposed  and  suitably  responded  to.  The  members  from 
a  distance  retired  in  time  to  meet  their  respective  trains ;  and  the  company 
separated  finally  about  eight  o'clock. 

*  The  principal  contributors  were,  the  Mayor,  the  Town  Clerk,  Misa  Faringtoo  of 
Worden,  R.  Townley  Parker,  Esq.,  MP ,  the  Ribble  Company,  Uie  Council  of  the  Institute, 
the  Rev.  W.  Thomber,  Mr.  Dearden,  Mr.  Hardwick,  Mr.  Hoghton  of  Bold,  Alderman 
Brown,  &c. 

f  Br.  Shepherd  was  Mayor  of  Preston  in  1756. 
X  Transactions,  p.  127. 
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Bouch,  Thomas,  elected,  233 

Boult,  Joseph,  290, 221 ;  exhibiter,  ice,,  943 ;  piper 
by,  263 

Boulton  and  Watt,  206 

Bowes,  John,  elected,  226 

Bower,  Richard,  watch  maker,  222 

Bradshaw,  174;  area  and  population  of,  t77 

Bramhall.  174 

Brandwood  Moor,  167 

Bravinium,  site  of,  148 

Bray.  Vicar  of,  66 

Brazil,  quantity  of  cotton  ttom,  206 

BremetonacsB,  where,  197  n 

Brewer,  Mr.,  his  section,  192 

Brick  kiln,  131 

Bridgman,  bishop  of  Chester,  231 

Bridgwater,  duke  of,  206 ;  arms  of  duke,  236 

Bridgwater,  Francis  Henry,  earl  of,  336 

Blight,  H.  A.,  exhibiter,  237. 268 

Bnght,  John,  a  Manchester  man,  has  works  at 
Rochda]e,202 

Bright  and  Brothers,  211 

Brightmet,  area  and  population  of,  177 

Brighton,  Little,  beetles  at,  233 

Brindley,  John,  206 

Brinnington,  174 ;  area  and  popalation  of,  179 

Bristol,  attempt  to  introduce  manufactures  at, 
206n 

Britain,  duke  of.  356 

Britain,  South,  ethnology  of,  261 ;  people  of  Ro- 
manized by  aoldiers  or  the  empire,  3 ;  Boman 
gAirisons  in,  3 

Britany,  its  history,  149 

British  communities  had  lost  their  peculiar  fea- 
tures soon,  22;  struggles  of  with  Saxons  on  the 
east  of  Northumbrian  7 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  af 
Science,  report  of  the  Kew  committee  to,  112 ; 
tables  and  plates  lent  bj.  212,  238,  260 ;  Re- 
port xxiv.  quoted,  226  n ;  donor, 

British  customs  necessarily  displaced  in  Lanca- 
shire. 22 

Britons,  who  were  they  f  147 

Broad-cloth  trade,  where  conducted,  207 

Brocmail,  defeated  at  Carlegion,  8 

Brocavonaee,  136  n 

Bromily,  area  and  population  of,  179 

Brooks,  Archdeacon,  death  of,  219 

Brothers,  the  prophet,  remark  of,  126 

Broograve,  Sir  Jonn,  64 


Broughton,  area  and  population  of,  177 ;  church 
at,  73, 194 

Broughton,  Sir  Thomas,  229 

Brown,  Alderman,  132  n ;  donor,  246, 266  n. 

Browne,  Miss,  M.  A.,  227 

Browne,  T.  fi.,  reports  of,  186  n 

Browne,  Geo.  Mansfield,  donor,  248 

Brownedge  chapel,  132 

Brnnanbuivb,  battle  of,  17 

Brussels,  conference  on  marine  meteorology  at, 
100 

Buckeridge,  bishop,  67  n 

Buckley,  Henry,  90 

Budbury,  area  and  population  of,  170 

Burke  on  the  sublime,  quoted,  38, 39 

Burke,  William,  238 

Banyan  John,  his  writings,  48  n,  49  n 

Bumage,  area  and  population  of,  179 

Bums's  Poetry  alluded  to,  48 

Bury,  in  the  manofacturing  district,  199  ;  returns 
one  member,  200;  canal  communication  to, 
206 ;  no  newspaper  at,  in  18S0,  203 ;  papUs  to 
Industrial  School,  186 ;  area  and  popuIaUon  of, 
178;  tabolar  statement,  172;  a  Saxon  town. 
167  n ;  position  of,  167 ;  works  of  Feels  at,  201 

Boshell,  Beth,  brass  of,  247 ;  account  of»  ib. 

Bnshell,  Dr.  William,  248 

Butler,  where  educated,  41 

Butler,  Edward,  63, 66 

Butterworth,  area  and  population  of,  178 

Butterworth,  Lancashire  geometer,  77 

Buxton.  David,  221 ;  papers  by,  36, 199,  2S3,  262 ; 
alluaion  to,  266 

Byrom,  Remains  of  Joh&i  quoted,  70 

Byron,  Saxon  words  in  writings,  47 ;  poems  quo* 
ted,»6. 


Cabrit,  horns  of,  238 

Cadley  Moor,  133 

Caedualla,  Kiag  of  Nortli  Wales,  8 

Caer  Coccui,  136 

Caeriegion,  Brocmail  defeated  at,  8 

Caerleon,  site  o^  146 

Caer-rhun.  129 

Caer-werld,  134 

Cesar  on  the  population  of  Britain,  2 

Colder  joined  with  Mersey,  170 

Colderbrook,  area  and  population  ol^  178 

Caledonians  called  In,  146 

Calico  printing,  when  brought  into  this  country, 

206 ;  requires  a  oertain  locality,  200 
Calvert,  F.  Crace,  elected.  22-) ;  donor,  294 
Calvert  s  weaving  shed,  132, 137 
Cambrense,  Regnum,  13 
Cambri,  Kingdom  of,  10 
Cambria,  how  distinct  from  Cumbria,  13 
Cambrian  ArchaBologicol  Association.  228, 246, 948 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  donor.  223 
Cambrlnnm,  Regnum,  13 
Camdm  quoted,  136 
Camden's  statement,  127 
Cameos,  Wedgwood,  231 
Campbell,  Colin,  Lancashire  geometer,  77;  84; 

90 ;  his  work.  90 
Campbell's  Honenlinden,  alluded  to,  48 
Campbell  on  English  diction,  39 
CanfU-mania,  170 
Canals  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  206 ;  length 

of  in  England,  206,  n ;  advantages  of,  207 
Cancer,  disease,  parasitic  ftingi  in,  197 
Cannons  found  at  Walnev,  229 
Caradoc  of  Lanearvan,  his  life  of  Olldos,  14  n 
Carausins,  opposes  Saxons  and  Franks,  5 
Card,  use  of  to  members,  217 
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OarllalA,  gnntad  to  Bt.  Cathbert,  11 ;  tl;  EwIp 
dom,  Mpanted  from  Sootland,  18 ;  life  of,  18 

Oufcail,  gnmted  to  St.  Cuthbert,  11 ;  91 ;  dtotriet 
of,  91 :  989;  Romta  road  by,  195 

Gartwright,  Mr..  133 

Cartwri«ht,  Biaaop,  67 

Castla  Hill,  175,  256 

Castleton,  area  and  population  of,  178 

Catalan,  flO 

Caton,  works  of  Oreg  at,  909 

Can  or  Nan,  a  King  of  Stratholyde,  14 

Oaolflald,  Biohard,  donor,  919 

Ga;Tom8,  namea  of,  aturive  long,  9 

Celt*  of  Britain  auied  to  the  Celts  of  Oanl,  9; 
recmited  also  ttom  the  Belgaa  of  Oanl,  9; 
Celtic  element,  at  close  of  Soman  power,  6 ; 
proTincial  oharaoteriatios  of  population.  5; 
Celts  inhabited  Germany  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus. 9 ;  Celts,  isolated,  preserre  their  oharao- 
Ceristic8,99;  united,  lose  them,  99;  Celtic  in- 
terments, 159 

Celt  or  "told,"  from  New  Zealand,  935;  Celts 
ftt>m  New  Zealand,  919 ;  CeltB,  found,  139 

Census,  national  deoenial,  93 

Oerrantes,  arrangement  of  chartoterB,  193 

Celtic,  King  of  Elmet,  8 

Chadbnm,Mr.,995 

Chadderton,  area  and  population  of,  178 

Chadktrk,  174;  area  and  population  of,  170 

Chain  shot  fipom  Nantwich,  949 

Cbaiucbn  of  Mbbtinos. 

Danaon,  J.  T.,  931, 930, 934, 937, 944, 949, 951. 
Dawson,  H.,  931. 
Oath,  Samuel,  925. 
Maointyra.  Dr ,  945. 
Sansom,  Thomas,  948. 

Thom.]5r.,917, 923, 994, 933, 936,938,949,950, 
959. 

Chaldean  stadium,  length  of,  94;  measures  of 
length  disoovered,  94 

Chalmers  on  Terra  Piotomm,  19 

Chalmers,  reference  to,  15  n 

Chance,  apparent  supremacy  of,  115 

Chaplain,  workhouse.  184 

Chapman  John,  enrolled,  951 

Charma,  M.,  donor,  228;  259 

Chasles,  writings  of,  91 

Chaucer's  writings,  Saxon  characters  of.  39 

Chauntries.  succeeded  by  Grammar  Schools,  51 

Cheeryble  orothers,  who  they  were,  909 

Cheetham,  a  Manchester  man,  nis  works  at 
Stalybridge.  202 

Cheke,  Sir  John.  41 

Chemists'  Association,  donor,  221 

Cheney  John,  54  n 

Cheshire,  area  corered  by  town  and  suburbs,  33 ; 
districts  of,  in  and  near  liTexpool,  30 ;  factories 
in,  909 

Chester,  antiquities  from,  various,  953 

Chesterfield,  maxims  of,  121 

Chevy  Obace,  reference  to  the  ballad  of,  39 

Childe  Harold  quoted,  47 

Children,  pauper,  183 

Chirk  castle,  2S» 

Chim,  description  of,  940;  habits  of,  940;  nasal 
tumours  of;  941 ;  home  of,  238 

Cholanoo  lake,  unicorn  near,  239 

Chorlton,  173 ;  area  and  population  of,  177 

Christabel,  quoted,  47 

Christ's  Hospital,  poets  educated  at,  41 

Church  of  England  Institution,  donor,  953 

Churchill,  where  educated,  41 
Cicindela  hybrida,  233 

Clmbric  Chersonese,  cradle  of  the  Saxons,  5 

Oiroulsrs,  abandonment  of,  217 

Cistern  of  marine  barometer,  small.  111 


Clare's  poems,  quoted,  37 

Claaaical  leazning,  early  endowment  of  ediools 

for,  52;  influence  of;  74;  olaasical  pottioa  of 

our  language,  38 
Claughton,  distribution  of  area  in,  90 
Clay,  BoT.  John,  132 ;  199 
Clay,  six  kinds  of,  131 
Clayton,  J.,  67 
Clealor,  iron  ore  fkom,  998 
Clibbora,  Edward,  donor.  946 
Clifton,  area  and  population  of,  177 
Clitarcnns,  testimony  of;  confirmed,  06 
CUthero,  works  of  Cobden,  at,  901 
Cloyne,  roll  of,  937 
Gljde,  Frith  of,  north   western   boaidary  ef 

Noithnmbeiland,  1 ;  name  of  Cdtte.  9 
Coals  and  cotton  reauire  chiefly  to  do  canted, 

907 ;  coal,  supply  ol  170 
Cobden,  WiUhun,  a  MJanoheeter  matit  7*^  woi^a 

at  CUthero,  901  '^    ' 

Coocium,  where,  133 ;  137  n 
Coch6t,  Abb4,  donor,  931 
Cock  penny,  68 

Cock  throwing,  custom  o^  68  n 
Cocker  referred  to,  138 
Coey  James,  his  ooileotion  of  seals,  999 
Coins  of  brass  found,  198 
Coke,  Edward,  931 
Coke,  Sir  John,  931 
Colchis  conquered  by  Saigoo,  106 
Coleridge  as  a  poet,  45 ;  qnotationa  from  4A.  47 ; 

where  educated,  41 ;  hu  eritieiams  on  Hsnlet. 

115, 116, 117 
Colet,  Dean,  40 
Colleges  fbunded,  where,  40 
Collier,  John,  68 
Collins  uses  Saxon  words,  46 
CoUins's  survey,  954 

Colombia  river,  prong  homed  antelope  at,  938 
Comb  of  ivory,  with  oarvinga,  896 
Commandine,  mathematician,  75 
Commendations,  what,  61  n 
Commissioners,  Municipal  Corporation,  aecovnt 

of,  93 
Communication,  difflcnlty  ot  99 
Comptes  Bendos,  quoted,  995  n 
Comus,  quoted,  44 
Condudmg  Address,  954 
Condate,  where,  137  n 
Constsntine,  Emperor,  146 
Constantino  H,  lung  of  Scotland,  16, 17 ;  aanow 

escape  of,  18 
Constantinople,  capture  of  affected  learning,  99 
Conway,  Viscount,  931 
Copper  vessel  found  at  Urswlok,  930 
Copper  and  other  orea.  where  smelied,  907 
Corporate  towns.  In  tne  mannfiutaring  distifct^ 

900 
Corpus  Christ!  College.  Cxfbri,  why  foonded,  M 
Oomshead,  Roman  road,  998 
Corsair,  quoted,  47 
Cort,  the  Misses,  exhibiteza,  937 
CorvuM  eontix,  939 
Cottam  Mill,  133 
Cotton,  manuflfMSture  oL  early  and  rapid  growth 

of,  94;   quantity  of  imported,   908,  904,  900; 

goods  exported,  204;  requires  chiefly  to  be 

carried,  907;  places  producing  it,  M5 ;  Cottone 

of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  90S 
Country  end  town,  rivalahipofjJ47 
Country,  the  term  defined,  98, 99 
Coverdale's  translation,  49 
Cowley,  where  educated.  41 
Cowper.  where  educated,  41 ; 

46 
i  Crags,  namea  of,  survive  long,  9 
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Craoiognpby,  161 

Crewe,  (Undolpta.  S91 

Crida,  tributary  King  of  MeroU,  8 

Orompton,  area  and  population  of,  178 

Crosby,  Great,  distribution  of  area  in,  30 

CroMO,  Jamea  L.,  elected,  985 

Croeee,  J.  N.,  remark  by,  9S3 ;  ezhlbiter,  8&1, 2d8, 
893,254 

Crow,  hooded,  838 

Cmithne.  meaning  of  term,  18 

Cmmpaall,  area  and  population  of,  177 

Crusaaea,  effects  of  on  literatore,  90 

Ctesias.  testimony  of,  confirmed,  90 

Coerdale,  Saxon  ooins  ftom,  138 

Cumberland,  complete  subjugation  of,  10 ;  exist- 
ing in  the  10th  centurv,  17 ;  an  am)endage  of 
the  Scottish  orown,  18 ;  deyaatated  by  Ethelred, 
18 

Cumbria  not  idenUeal  with  Cambria,  13 ;  same  as 
OsUoway  aad  Strsthdyde,  17;  limits  of,  17; 
Kingdom  of,  reduced  in  dimensions,  18 

Cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  mode  of  Interpreting 
them,  00 

Cunliffe,  Lancashire  geometer,  77 

Cunningham,  Allan,  described,  887 

Curtius,  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  Oi ;  his  testimony 
confirmed,  08 

Cuts,  one  of  the  cities  of,  07 

Cylinder  of  a  Jew,  supposed  to  bo  a  Babylonian 
seal.  104 

Cylinaers,  calico  printing  from,  805 


Daeia,  one  garrison  fh>m  in  Britain,  4 

Dale,  BeT.  P.  8.,  donor,  288 

Dslmatia,  two  garrisons  trom  in  Britain,  4 

Dalton,  J .  C,  donor,  224 

Dalton  casUe,  220 ;  remains  of,  880 ;  Tiew  of,  838 ; 

Boman  station  at,  888 
Daggers  prohibited,  00 
Dsman,  boundary  of  Ssrgon's  Kingdom,  106 
*<Dsn,"^seeDom.64n 
Danes  (and  Welsh)  warred  asainst  Athelstane.  17; 

their  tnfiuence  on  the  Northumbrian  dialect, 

80;  destroyed  Alclyde,  16;   fbnnd  reftage  in 

Cumberland,  18 
Danish  words  in  Fomess,  288 
Danson,  J.  T..  880,  821;  ohalnnan,  881,  834,  837. 

944,  847. 851 ;  donor,  834 ;  exhibiter,  836 ;  pu>en 

by,  83, 165, 294, 838, 856 ;  his  paper  quoted,  100 ; 

remarks  by,  48  n,  294 ;  concluding  address,  854 ; 

thanks  to,  856 
Daroy  Lever,  area  and  population  of,  177 
Darina  destroya  the  exterior  walls  of  Babylon,  96 
Darwen,  bridge  orer,  182 
Daridls  Jbquisitio,  quoted,  17 
Daries,  Professor,  77, 83 ;  writings  of,  01 
Daris's  nursery,  104 
Daw.  Bobert,  eleoled,  942 
Dawson,  Colonel,  27 
Dawson,  Henry,  chairman,  281 
Dawston  in  liddisdale,  15;  Aldan  defeated  at,  R 
Dearden,  Mr.,  296  n. 
De  Billy,  mathematician,  83 
Dee,  Dr..  mathematician,  76 
Drjtuner  at  Preston,  266 
Defoe,  Daniel,  character  of  his  writings,  40  n; 

descendant  of,  5t29 
Deira,  King  of,  7 
Delhi,  elostie  sandstone  fipom,  936 
DelTSs,  John,  53  n 
Demetrius  Polioroetes,  Babel  a  fortress  attacked 

by,  07 
Denton,  area  and  populstion  of,  170 
Derbyanlre,  steam  power  in,  211 


De  Sargues,  mathematicisn,  7f 
Determinate  solutions,  86 
Deur,  same  as  Deira,  0 
Deva  or  Chester,  148 
Devevrier,  Dr.,  298 
Devotion,  langnage  required  for,  30 
Dewhurst.  Bichard,  133 

Dialect  of  Mercians  and  Northumbriana,  19, 90 
Diaries,  Lady's  and  Gentleman's  76 
Didactic  school  in  English  poetrV,36 
Didsbnry,  area  and  population  of.  170 
Dinffley,  Bobert,  watchmaker,  283 
Diodorus  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  08 ;  Bennell's 
interpretation  of,  07 ;  testimony  of  confimed, 

Dirige  61 ;  what,  61  n 

Diploma,  preparation  of,  218 

Diseaae  in  a  pear  103 ;  symptoms  of,  103,  104 ; 
in  the  potato,  105 

District  of  Mancheater,  very  distinct  ftom  the 
city,  201 ;  illustrations  from  persons,  901 

Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  153 

Dobson,  William,  elected,  231 ;  donor,  252;  paper 
by,  947 

Dobson,  William,  secretary.  296 

Dogs,  images  of,  in  the  palace  of  Sardanapalns, 
104 

**  Dom,"  or  Dominua,  54  n 

D'Omerique,  Hugo,  mathematician,  75, 83 

Domitian,  coin  of.  130 

Donal  Break,  King  of  Scots,  15 

DoNOXs.  (General.)  ZrOiNioiK.— Archeological  In- 
sUtute,  225,  233,  250;  Arte,  Society  of,  233: 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  238;  Geological  Society,  236,  949, 
249 ;  Numismatic,  233 ;  Philological,  230, 948, 
240, 259;  Boyal,  236. 252 ;  Bovaf  Asiatic.  234 ; 
Boyal  Botanical,  232;  Boyal  Geographioal, 
224,258 ;  Statistical,  223, 240.  251. 

7*0  lVoetnce«.--<3ambrian  Aroheeologioal 
Aasociation,  226,  245,  948;  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society,  233;  Essex  Areheologioal, 
936;  Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical, 
233;  Mancheater  Do.,  230.  :»1,  244;  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Archnological,  245;  Oxford 
Aahmolean,  252. 

Liverpool. — ^Architectural  and  Arohnlo- 
gici^221 ;  Chemists'  Asaoclation,221 ;  Church 
of  England  Institution,  253;  Free  Public 
Library,  250;  Literary  and  Phlloeophloal 
Society,  221 ;  Boyal  Institution,  250. 

SeotiwMi.<— Society  of  Antiquaries,  293. 
JrvloiMi.— Boyallrish  Academy,  248 ;  Oeo- 
logiosl  Society,  Dublin,  236,  252 :  Osslanic 
Society,  245,  960;  Kilkenny  and  Houth-East 
of  Ireland  Arohnological  Societv,  233. 250. 

Abroad, — Society  of  Antiquaries  de 
rOuest,  250 ;  Do.  Normandy,  245 ;  Do.  Orlea- 
nais,  233, 236, 245, 250 ;  Smithsonisn  Institn- 
tion,  Washin|^n.  237. 

DoNOBS.  (IndividuaL)  Author  unknown.  251 ; 
Babington,Chas.  C.,244;  Blaokmore, William, 
944;  Brown,  Alderman,  946;  Browne,  Geo, 
M.,948;  Caulfleld,  Bichard,  949;  Calvert,  F. 
Grace.  994 ;  Ohaima,  M.,  233, 252;  Clibbom, 
Edward,  948:  Coch6t  I'AbbA,  931;  Croase,  J. 
N.,  250;  Dale,  Bev.  P.  S„  226 ;  Dalton.  J.  8., 
294;  Danson,  J.  T.,  234;  Dobson,  William, 
292;  Dunkhi,  Alfred  John,  242,  246,  250; 
Editors  unknown,  238,242.251;  Evans,  John« 
944;  Farington,  Miss,  353;  French,  Gilbert 
James,  226, 950;  Genn,  Mr.,  938 ;  Orav,Thos. 
838;  Grenside,  Bev.  Wm.,  946;  Herding, 
Augustus,  991 ;  Hardwiok,  Charlea,  242,  246; 
Hartaup,  John,  940;  Heath,  Edward,  936^ 
945 ;  Hermann,  Mr.,  246 ;  Howson,  Bev.  J.  8% 
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S39;  Home.  Dr.,  SSI,  946;  loghuB,  Ber. 
Thos.  B.,  334;  Isaao.  John  R.,  M9:  Kelly, 
William.  242;  Kendrick,  Dr.,  94S,  246,  290; 
I«mb,  David,  251;  Loodesborooffb,  Lord, 
223, 233,  2U ;  Macintyre,  Dr.,  248  ;'ikCanches- 
ter,  the  Mayor  of,  232 ;  Mather,  John,  221 ; 
9>'^1 :  Moore,  Thomas,  Sen.,  224,  342 ;  New- 
lands,  Jaa.,  223;  Paria,  Thos.  J.,  S36j  RawUo- 
son.  Robert,  821, 223. 242;  Rhind,  H.  A.,  8i6; 
Richardson,  Sir  John,  294 ;  Rooka,  John,  838, 
244 ;  Ryder,  Thoa.  B..  246 ;  Sedgwick,  Profes- 
sor, 284  :  Smith,  Charles  Roaeh,9il, 831, 233; 
Smith.  H.,  Ecroyd,  248 ;  Stonehoase,  James, 
292;  Thorn,  Dr.,  242,  214.  251 ;  Thompson, 
James,  245;  Towson,  Jonn  Thomas,  224; 
Tomball.  Wm.  B.D.D.,  2S1,  349;  Wedgwood, 
Thos.  G.,  252;  Wilkinson,  Thos.  P..  233; 
Wilson,  Geo.  F.,  234 ;  Wright,  Thos.,  258. 

Doomsday,  qnoted,  80,  21 

DoYS,  Percy  M.,exhibiter,  935;  paper  by ,  235,  SS6 

DoYe  Point,  changes  at,  253 

Dover.  Tongreoani  at,  3 

Drenfmge,  tenure  of,  9D 

Droilsden,  173  ;  area  and  popnlation  of,  177 

Droslyn  Castle,  accoont  of,  249  n 

DmidB,  stone  of,  237 

Dryden,  where  edacated,  41 ;  qaotations  ttom,  46 

Dry  rot,  its  cause  and  cure,  197 

Duces,  who  and  what,  19 

Dnddon  river,  noticed,  17 :  Roman  road  at  Sands, 
228 

Dngdale,  quoted,  133 

Dukinfleld,  situation  of,  208 ;  in  the  mannfaetor- 
ing  district,  199;  no  newspaper  at,  903:  area 
and  population  of,  179;  works  of  Hindley  at, 
202 

Dumbarton,  capital  of  Kingdom  of  Stratholyde,  9 

Dumbartonshire,  probably  part  of  ancient  King- 
dom of  Strathc^de,  14 ;  not  originally  British 
but  Plctish,  14 

Duncan,  father  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  18 

Duuglas,  the  ancient  Dnbglas,  7  n 

Dnnkin.  Mr.,  donor,  242,  246,  250 

Dnnmail,  30;  probably  same  as  DnnwaUon,90; 
his  sons,  20 

Dunwallon,  see  DnnmaU,  died  at  Rome,  90 ;  is 
styled  King  of  Wales  and  Prince  of  Strath- 
olyde, 21 

Dura,  the  plain  of,  99 

£. 

Eadulf,  atrocities  of,  21 

Ealdormen,  same  as  duces,  19 

EanfKd,  king  of  Bemicia,  10 ;  murdered,  ib. 

Earthenware,  fragments  of,  131 

Eastham,  Mr.,  his  will,  132 

Ebissa,  referred  to,  6 

Eccles,  a  town,  165  n ;   area  and  population  of, 

177 :  tabular  statement.  172  ;  position  of,  160 
Ecfffrith,  15 ;  son  of  Osno,  10 ;  donations  to  the 

church,  11,21 
Echini,  from  Clare,  ^i3 
Eden,  name  of  Celtic  origin,  2 
Eden,  Ralph,  watch  maker,  223 
Editors  unknown,  donors,  242 
Edgewortb,  Miss,  letters  from,  235 
Education  of  pauper  children,  183 
EdniDnd  cedes  Cumberland  to  Malcolm,  18 
Edward  the  Confessor  made  war  on  Macbeth, 

18 
Edwards,  of  England,  coins  of,  334 
Edward  VL  founded  grammar  schools,  40  n;  51 
Edwardes,  Sir  Thomas,  231 
Edwine,  king  of  Bemicia,  8 ;  reign  of,  nnimpor- 

tant,  C,  15;  his  policy,  ib. ;  his  defect,  2 


Egerion,  letter  ftt>m  Sir  Philip,  90 ; 
of,  944 

E87Pt<4<uuitity  of  ootUm  firom,  906 

Egyptian  eohit  oonreuonda  witfi  the  BabjloiiisD. 
04 

Elam,  Hnmbanigas,  khag  of,  105 

Elizabeth*   Queen,  foonded  grammar  achoola, 
40n;  51 

Elmet,  kingdom  ot,  8 ;  nltimataly  afaeotted,  ik. 

Elton,  area  and  popolation  ot  178 

Enamellmir,  practice  of,  3S3 

English  laijgnage,  two  great  oomponetit  parts 
of.  37 

En^iah  geometera,  mode  of  proceeding,  79 

English  poetry,  every  variety  of  graae  in,  36; 
extremes  in,  36 ;  Saxonelamentin^as 

Eocha.  reign  ot.  16, 17 

Ero,  father  of  rergos,  15 

Essay  on  Man,  quoted,  45 

Estill,  Edward,  elected,  935 

EthelAitb,  king  of  Bemicia,  7 ;  oonqoered  centre 
and  west  of  Northnmbria,  ib, ;  possessed  Lan- 
cashire, 8 ;  invaded  Cheshire,  >ft. ;  may  have 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  8 

Ethelred,  devastated  Comberland,  18 ;  leCnge  fiv 
Danes,  ib. 

Engenius,  snoeessor  of  Donal  Break,  17 ;  alain. 
18 :  same  aa  Owen,  90 

EnpnrateS|  oonstroction  in  the  bed  ot,  97; 
changes  in  the  coarse  of  the,  95, 97 

Evans,  Jeremiah,  943 

Evans,  John,  donor,  944 

Everton,  area  of  ,87 ;  distribution  of  area  in,  90 

Ewan,  abbot  of  Fumess,  9B9 

Excursion  of  Society,  953 

ExeurBion  to  Preston,  996 

ExviBXTOBS.— Baylee,  Rev.  Dr^  9i&;  Bell,  Dr., 
934;  Berry,  O.B..  337;  Bird,  Dr.,  996;  BUek- 
more.  William,  935, 942, 943;  Bloxam,  F.  W., 
391,935;  Boardm  an,  James,  943,  944;  Bonlt, 
Joseph,  943 ;  Bright  Henry  Arthur.  337. 9» ; 
Chadbum,  Mr.,  285 ;  Coey,  James.  932:  Cort, 
the  Misses,  337;  Crosse,  J.  N.,  951.  999,  953; 
Danson,  J.  T.,  936;  Dove,  P.  M.,  935 ;  Oath, 
Samnel^l ;  Omy,  Thomas.  988, 987 ;  Graze- 
brook,  Henry,  937,  943 ;  Oregson,  Charles 
Stuart,  938 ;  Grenslde.  Rev.  W.  B..  934,  936 ; 
Hardwiok,  Charles,  946 ;  Uoms.  Dr ,  2».  839, 
284,  996,  931,  93^  937.  938,  251 ;  Jae<A>,  J. 
O.,  939, 935, 337 ;  Jones,  Tbomas  W..  xSI ,  940 : 
Kendrick.  Dr.,  943;  Lamb,  Miaa.  948;  Ud. 
derdale,  William,  943;  Maefie.  B.  A.  93B; 
Marsh.  J.  F.,  231,  835,  937;  Mayer.  Joseph. 
936, 887, 934;  McQoie,  Peter  B^  951 ;  Meesoo, 
Henry,  995;  Moore,  Thos.  J..  938;  Mosa. 
Rev.  John  James,  999;  Peaoock.  John.  953; 
Poole,  John,  953;  Sansom,  Thomas.  9M.  938. 
334,338}  Stonehoase,  James, 997, 949;  XWim, 
Dr.,  337;  Whitehead,  J.  W..  994. 

Exigency,  local,  distinct  firtun  local  oonTsaisBce, 
906 

Expenditure  and  income.  910,  ttO 

Expression,  adequate  and  gncefal,  i«  what  poetry 
seeka  fh>m  language,  37 

Eyes's  Chart  of  Liverpool  Bay,  9IS 


Factoriea,  table  respecting,  911 

Faery  Queene,  quoted,  42 

Failsworth,  173 ;  area  and  popalatloii  of,  177 

Fairbaira,  Mr.,  Mancheater,  810 

Fairford,  Gloucester,  interesting  church  at,  969 

"  Fairs,"  origin  of  the  tenn,56  n 

Farey,  mathematician,  83 

Farington,  William,  71 

Farington,  Miss,  donor^  953 


dos 


Fftrlngton,  MIm,  SU  n. 

FRmworth,  174 ;  area  and  populatioii  of.  177 

Faoasett  book,  pnbUshed,  »l 

Feilden,  John,  a  Maaobostar  isan,  J0t  work*  at 

Todmorden,  801 
Feeling,  the  language  of  it  permanent,  38 
Fenton'8  Crimean  pbotographa,  336 
Fergas,  son  of  Ero,  Id 
FeriaU  daj,  58 ;  explained,  OB  n 
Format,  mathematloian,  7A 
Fibula, i^m  Waltonl»>Dale,  130 
First  and  second  braeses,  coins,  130 
First  Tolnme,  reprint  of,  217 
Fitx-roy,  Capt.,  ELS.,  appointed  snperlntsoaBnt 

of  the  department  of  marine  meteoraJogy,  109 
Flanders,  weavers  fh>m,  167 
Ford  over  the  Bibble,  130 
Fordun'a  narratiye,  16 ;   relates  the  esMon  of 

Carlisle  and  OaUoway,  17 
Forth,  flrith  of.  north  eastern  boundary  of  North- 

omberland,  1 
Foocaolt,  M^  885  n ;  his  aooonni  of  the  Oynw- 

cope,  ib.:  Copley  Medal  awarded  to,  ib, 
Foaldx«y,  Pile  of,  825, 289 ;  rains  of,  899 
Fountains  Abbey.  msAnitode  of,  889 
Fox,  bishop  of  Ldnoom,  52 
Franklin,  Dr.^lettera  firom,  835;  printer,  tb,;  aato. 

biography,  335  n 
Frase]\  opinion  of,  o<mflzmed,  00 
Fk«e  Pablio  Library  Gonmittee,  donor,  850 
French.  OUbert  James,  donor,  830, 948, 80O 
Fresnei,  M.,  a  member  of  th«  solantlfio  eacpedi- 

tion  to  Babylon,  09 
Frssnel,  M.  Angnstine,  06 
Frixagi  in  Britain,  3 
Fuller,  qnoted,  57  n,  58  n,  59  n 
Fungi,  darkness  necessary  for  growth  of  fllaments, 

105 ;  multiply  by  fllaments  and  spores,  105 ;  why 

dilBoult  to  destroy  in  plants,  107;  paradtlo 

fonned  in  Animals,  107 
Fumese,  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  988 :  Anti- 
quities of,  135 
Fuuf ass.  Low,  a  sat  »,  838 

O 
Oalaoum,  136 
Galloway,  ssme  as  Terra  PieUtmrny  18;  term  used 

by  Joeeline,  18,  13;  little  known  in  early 

times,  11;  eiril  gOTexnment  altar  Beda's  time, 

11 ;  part  of  Saxon  prorince  of  Beraioia,  13 ; 

complete  sulyugation  of,  10 
Oahregians  long  preserved  their  British  teatures, 

88;  partly  Fiotlsh,  83 
Gaming  prohibited,  61 
Gath,  Samuel,  auditor,  890;  ehaliman,  889;  «b- 

hlbitar,  251 
Garrick,  where  educated,  41 
Oarstang,  134 

Garston,  distribution  of  area  in,  30 
Gastrell's  Notttla  quoted,  68, 70 
Gaul,  two  garrisons  fkom.  in  Britain,  4 
GaziL  Hanan,  king  of,  b  taken  to  Aaayria  by 

Dargon,106 
Gaaelle,  Dorcas,  strootnre  of,  841 
Genealogies,  Saxon,  7 
Genevieve,  quotedj^7 
Genu.  Mr.,  donor,  838 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  quoted,  331  n. 
OeoiBrey,  of  Monmouth,  ISO 
Goological  Society,  donor,  236, 849, 940 
Geological  Society,  Dublin,  donor.  836 
Geometers,  non^aoademic,  taste  ox,  83 
Goometrioal  analysis,  steps  in  the  proeeas  79 ; 

lllustnted,a69 
QnouETWBUikh  AxALTBia,  Awcisirr,  aki>  Lanoa- 

SHIBB  GlONSTSBa,75 


Geometrloal  propoaitloniL  art  of  solving,  81 ;  qmee. 

tions,  oharaoter  of,  83 
Qeometiy,  importanoe  of,  in  education,  00 
Gerard,  Sir  Thomas,  64 
Oennan  element  not  predominant  in  the  Roman 

soldiers,  S ;  pfarates  called  in,  145 
Germans,  recent  colcmists  in  Caear^s  time,  9 
Ohetaldus,  mathematician,  75 
Ghianda  in  Thibet,  830 
Giaour  quoted,  47 
Gildaa,Iifeof,14,14n. 
(Hraldus  Oambrsnaia,  quoted,  7  n. 
Girard,  nuUhematiitfan,  75 
Glass  windows  used  in  testing  beromotere,  190 
Gleaston  castle,  830 
Glevum,  aite  of,  148 
Godley,  area  and  population  of,  179 
Goethe  on  Hamlet,  115, 194, 194  n. 
Gold  in  annillae  and  torque,  934 
GoUUnirs,  b^»«»— » road,  228 
Goldsmith  usee  Saxon  words,  40;  Deserted  TIL 

]ageaUudedto,48 
Gooenargh  Hospital,  948 
Gorton,  arsa  ana  population  of,  177 
Goyt  river,  part  of  Mersey,  808 
Grammar  schools,  origin  of,  40 :  number  founded 

by  respective  sovereigns,  40  n. ;  olgect  of,  51 
Grant,  Messrs^  Manchester  men,  have  works  at 

fiumsbottom.  803 
Gray,  Dr.,  of  British  Museum,  838 ;  his  opinion 

oftheChirn,341 
Gray,  the  poet,  uses  Saxon  words,  46;  his  Elegy 

allnded  to,  48 
Gray,  Thomas,  288;  donor,  938;  exhibitor,  887, 

888 
Gray,  Rev,  James,  described,  337 
Gray,  Mrs.  James,  387 
Gratian,  emperor,  145 
Grasebrook,    George,  elected,   831 ;  exhibiter, 

337,943 
Greatness  of  England,  how  prodooed,  168 
Greek  geometers,  mode  of  proceeding,  79 
Greek  words,  use  of  in  soienoe,  38 
Green  oity,  where.  134 
Greg,  B.  H.,  a  Manchester  man,  has  works  a| 

Caton  and  Bollington,  809 
Gregory  or  Grig,  reign  of,  16, 17 
Oregson,  Charles  Stuart,  papera  by,  158, 941, 906 : 

exhibiter,  338 
Grenside,  Rev.  W.  B.,  exhibiter,  934, 946 ;  donor 

946 
Gretna  Green,  oertifleate  ftom,  889 
Orifflths,  Thomas,  a  danisen,  943 
Grig  or  Gregory,  reign  o^  16,  17 
Grotefend,  Director,  discoveries  o^lOO;  oune. 

atic  writing  first  deciphered  by,  100 
GuaUane.  Britiah  king,  0 
Gniret,  king  of  Stratholyde,  15 
GnUdenstern,  character  of,  194 
GwylUm,  Mr..  71 
Gyroscope,  what,  885 


Haddon,  Mr..  70 
Hainanlt,  duke  of,  167 
Halford,  Sir  Henry,  reeearehee  of,  135 
Halley,  mathematician,  75, 76 ;  works  in  Latin,  70 
Hi^well,  area  and  population  ofl  177 
Hamlbt,  Chahactss  of,  113, 948 
Hamlet»  play  of,  quoted,  117-185 ;  hie  madness,  115 
Hampatrire,  mathematirlan,  77 
Hanan,  king  of  Gasa^  aUiaace  o^  with  Sngon,  100 
Hangers,  use  of,  promhited^ 
Harding,  Anguatns,  donor,  391 
Hardwiok,  Oharlee,  elected,  943 ;  donor,  848, 946 ; 
exhibiter,  940;  paper  by,  187,  847,  854 
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Hardy-com-Ohorlton,  ITS 

Hare,  quoted,  120  n 

HargreaTea,  inyented  the  apiniklng  Jenny,  905 

Harrington,  William  and  Margaret,  present  bell 
230 

Harris,  Mr.  Qnarles,  his  pafMr,  107 

Harrow  School,  founded,  40 

Hartnnp,  John,  donor,  249 ;  papers  by,  109,  212 
250,255 

Harwood,  area  snd  population  of,  177 

Hatton,  Lady,  231 

Hauflhton,  area  and  population  of,  179 

Haulgh,  area  and  population  ot,  177 

Hawkshead  school,  poets  educated  at,  41 

Hayapa,  attacked  by  Sargon,  106 

Hayward,  Francis,  00 

Hayward.  Thomas,  40, 70 

Heath,  Edward,  donor,  298,  245 

Heap,  area  and  population  of,  178 

Heaton,  Great,  174;  area  and  population  of,  178 

Heaton  Norris,  area  and  populaaon  of,  179 

Heaton,  Little,  area  and  population  of,  178 

Heavy  processes  in  manufacture,  puraoed  on 
ground  floor,  201 

Helmet  found  near  Acton,  240 

Henderson,  William,  elected.  251 

Henries  of  England,  coins  of,  234 

Henry  VL,  quoted,  43 

Herbarium  of  the  society,  238 

Hcpialit,  Vire$eenB,  239 

Hercules  and  Omphale,  iTory  carving  of,  237 

Herle,  Revd.  Charles,  246 

Hermann,  Mr.,  donor,  246 

Horodotus,  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  08;  giyes  the 
length  of  the  walls,  04;  testimony  of,  con- 
firmed, 06 

Herse  or  tomb  of  Butler,  62  n. 

Heywood,  situation  of,  160, 170, 208 ;  in  the  manu- 
Atcturing  distriet  100;  no  newspaper  at,  in 
1850,  203 ;  area  and  population  of,  178 

Heywood,  tabular  statement,  179 

Heywood,  John  P.,  enrolled,  245 

Hexham,  battle  at,  10 

Hibbert,  Joseph  elected,  245 

Hierof^yphics,  the  origin  of  the  ouneatio  charac- 
ters, 102 

Higgin,  Edward,  curious  fruit-tree,  108, 108 

Highlanders,  Scottish,  quoted  in  illustration  of  a 
principle,  22 

Hillah,  what  built  of,  05 ;  the  real  city  ot  Babylon 
occupied  the  site  of,  05 

Hilton,  Lancashire  geometer,  77 

Hinoks,  Dr.,  paper  on  the  Khorsabad inscriptions, 
101 ;  oluronologioal  Tiews  of,  on  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson's  system,  104 

Hind  and  Panther,  quoted,  46 

Hinde,  John  Hodgson,  paper  by,  1,  234, 236, 254 

Hindley,  Charles,  a  Manchester  man,  yet  works 
at  Dnkinfield,  209 

Hisrigalzi,  boundary  of  Sargon's  kingdom,  105 

Hisri  Sargon,  erected  by  Sargon,  106 

Historic  Society's  Transsotions,  valuable,  127 ; 
quoted,  131 

Hodgson,  Mr.,  230,  940 

Hogg's  Queen's  wake,  227 

Hogg,  James,  described,  227 

Hoghton,  Mr.,  256  n. 
Holcroft,  Thomas,  54  n. 

Holland,  Mr.  W..  brass  founder,  947 

Holdsworth's  mills,  site  of,  206 

HoUinfare  chapelry,  68 

Holme,  Randle,  quoted,  62  n. ;    his  notes  on 

Warrington  Church,  64  n. 
Holt,  Lancashire  geometer,  77 
Honorins,  emperor,  146 
Hood's  Song  of  the  Shirt  alluded  to,  48. 


Hookah  stand,  949 

Hooker,  Dr.  William,  239 

Hopkins.  John,  Jun.,  251 

Hopwood,  174 ;  area  and  population  of,  178 

Horatio,  an  Aristotelian,  li8;  understandiag  oi, 
190 

Homer,  Mr.,  211 

Horse's  jaw  found,  131 

Horticultural  Society,  Journal  of,  quoted,  196 

Horwich.  bleachins  at,  200 

Uoyle,  Tnomas  and  Sons,  200  n. 

HuaU,  King  of  Stralhclyde,  14 

Hue's  travels  quoted,  239 

Hull,  attempt  to  introduce  mannfacturea  at,  906  b. 

Hullon,  Over,  174 ;  area  and  population  o^  177 

Hulton,  Little,  area  and  population  of,  177 

Hulton,  Middle,  area  ana  population  ot,  177 

Humbanigas,  king  of  EUun,  vanquished  by  Sar- 
gon, 105 

Humber,  river,  eoath-eastem  boundary  of  North- 
umberland, 1 

Hume,  Dr.,  221 ;  donor,  221,  946 ;  exhlbiter,  229, 
223, »(.  225, 296.  2)1,  233,  234,  236,  937,  938, 
251 ;  thanks  to,  855 

Hunter.  Joseph,  60 

Husaa,  king  of  Bemicia,  9 

Hutton,  mwiematician,  77 

Huyton,  distribution  of  area  in,  30 

Hyde,  position  of.  160, 170, 208;  relative  sitastioii 
of,  170;  In  the  manumoturing  dSstriot,  190; 
no  newspimer  at,  in  1890, 908 ;  area  and  popu- 
lation of,  170 ;  tabular  statement,  172 

Huyghens,  mathematician,  75, 00 

Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love,  quoted,  43 


Ibadid  attacked  by  Sargon,  106 

Ida,  first  king  of  Northumberland,  7 ;  his  nigB,  7 

lUuttraied  Sydmey  New,  226 

Inclinations,  doctrine  o^  75 

Inoome  and  ezpendltare,  219, 999 

Increase  of  population,  179 

Indeterminate  solutions,  86 

India,  British,  quantity  of  oottoa  fkom,  905 

Indian  army   of  Britain  analagou*  to  Bosaan 

army,  4 
Indigenae,  who,  16 
Indoor  poor  smsll  number  o^  109 
Industrial  schools,  184 ;  defeetive,  190 
Infimt  BohoolSjeariy  ezistenoe  of.  60 
Ingham,  Rev.  Thoe.  B..  donor,  934 
Innis's  Nomina  Beffum,  12 
Inscriptions  in  Wues,  151 
Ionia,  sea  of,  navigated  by  Sargon,  106 
Isaac.  John  u.,  donor,  944 
Isaian.  Saxon  words  in,  42 
Isca,siteof,148 

Iserine,  found  near  liTezpool,  933 
Ireland,  population  IWnb,  175 
Ireland,  Thomas,  of  Bewsey,  63*  64 
Irelands  of  Hutt  and  Hale,  63 
Irish   annals,  aid  ns  in  English  and  SootCish 

history,  10 
Irish,  influx  of,  146>  quoted  in  illiutntfam  of  a 

principle,  22 
Iron  ore  tnm.  Cleator,  298  ;  works  whete,  9af7 
Irwell  river,  160 ;  oaJioo  printing  on  the  banks  of, 

900 
Israel,  tribe?  of.  carried  into  captivity  by  Sargoo, 

105 
Istar,  the  goddess,  106 

J 

Jacob,  J.  O.  exhibitor,  939, 935, 937 

J.  de  Fontenoy  V.,  peat  tree  diseased,  104 

James  U.,  flight  of,  oommemoratad,  935^  935  n. 
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JamlewB,  Mr8.,li5 

JeroMlem,  hittory  and  daseription  of,  S37 

Jew*,  early  condition  of,  in  England,  188 

Job,  nitfbt  vision  of,  refened  to,  98 

John,  abbot  of  Whalley,  52 

Jonwn,  Ben,  where  educated.  41 

Johnson,  Dr.,naedcla88ic  words,  4S;  god-danghter 

of,  S22 
Johnson,  Henry,  donor,  JB4 ;  ezhibiter,  298 
Jones,  Archdeacon,  elected,  245 

Jones.  Thomas  wyndham,  exhibitor,  949 
Joeepo.  history  of,  referred  to,  38 
Jutes,  inflox  of,  146 

K 

Kaimes,  Lord.  835  n. 

Kaar,  the  residence  of  Nebnchadneuar,  97 ;  po- 
sition of.  97 

Ka7,  Lanoasnlre  geometer,  77 

Keble,  Edward,  08 

Kelly,  Wm.,  donor,  942 

Kemp,  John,  107 

Kenou,  barony  of,  21 

Kendrick,  Dr.,  donor,  242, 9M,  260;  exhibitor,  943 

Kenneth,  Mao  Alpin,  conquered  the  Picts,  12 

Kentigem,  life  of;  quoted,  9 

Ker  Porter,  opinion  of,  oonflrmed,  96 

Kershaw,  aManohester  man,  yet  works  at  Stock- 
port, 902 

Keruey,  174 ;  area  and  population  of,  177 

Kew  Obserratory  Appointed  aa  the  place  Ibr 
testing  marine  metereological  instruments, 
109;  committee  appointea,  100;  Bfr.  Adie's 
barometers  tested  at,  112;  marine  barometer 
introduced.  111;  report  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, 112 

Khaikhar,  the  people  taken  by  Sargon,  100 

Khashmar.  lana  of,  106 

Khorsabad  inscriptions.  Dr.  Hincks's  paper  on 
the,  101 :  king  Sargon's  palace  at,  100 ;  iden- 
tical  witn  Sargon,  101 

Kilkenny  AroluBological  Society,  donor,  233,200 

Kilmorey,  Lord,  2S8 

Kirkby  freleth,  site  of,  228 

Kiikondbright,  in  Terra  Piotorum,  12 

Kiikdale,  area  of,  27,  30 

Klspnth.  M.,  239 

Kneller  Hall,  seminary  at,  189 

Ku,  one  of  the  Scottish  reguli,  16 

KnbbeU,  where  built,  95 

Kuerden,  Dr.,  133,  134 

Kui,  the  land  of,  transplanted  by,  106;  despoiled 
by  Sargon,  106 

Kyan's  patent  for  dry  rot,  197 

L 

rAhbevUM;  quotation  from,  945 

Ladies  at  one  meeting,  944 

Laertes,  adTioe  ot  Polonins  to,  191  n. 

La  Hire's  treatise,  81 

Lama  of  Digurohee,  340 

Lamb,  late  Andrew,  948 

Lamb,  Charles,  where  edueated,  41 

Lamb,  David,  donor,  951 

Lamb,  Miss,  exhibitor.  948 

Lamp's  Examen,  problem  from,  81 

Lanark,  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  14 

Lanoasnlre,  topography,  127;  complete  sub- 
jugation of,  10 ;  area  covered  by  town  and 
suburbs,  33 ;  districts  in  and  near  Liverpool, 
30;  ftustories  in,  909 

Lancaster,  Boman  remains  at,  139 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  235  n. 

Latin  words,  use  of.  In  science,  38 ;  to  be  spoken 
at  grammar  school,  61 


Lawson,  Bev.  John,  76 ;  mathematician,  83 
Layard,  M.,  important  documents  discovered  by 

100;  documents  quoted,  109 
Lee,  Miss,  Orappenhall,  71 
Leeds  district,  similarity  oft  S09 
Learned  societies,  reciprocity  with,  919 
Leigh,  174 ;  early  oonoltion  of  167  n.;  position, 
165,  169;  area  and  population  0^180;  tabular 
statement,  173 
Leollne,  king  of  Sooth  Wales,  90 
Lepidopteni,  British,  238;  local  lists  of,  153 
Lesson,  M.,  340 
Leven,  river,  928 

Levenshnlme,  area  and  population  of,  177 
Lever,  Daroy.  177 ;  Great,  177 ;  Little.  177 
Leveriier,  M.,  Mr.  Adie's  method  of  construct- 
ing barometers  adopted  by.  119 
Leybouzn,  mathematician,  77,  63 
Lha  Ssa,  untoom  near,  939 
Liatte.A.  C,  watchmaker,  923 
Library  of  the  society,  918,  919 

LlB&ART.  AODITZOMS  TO. 

1.  Bookt, 
Athennum,  for  1855, 951 
Babington's,  Manual  of  British  Botany,  9nd 

edition,  944 
Battle  of  Oabhra,  (Ossianic  Society,)  945 
British  Oracle,  vol.  1, 933 
Catalogue  of  the  Liverpool  Free  Public  Lib- 

ranr,  2nd  edition,  1865, 990 
Caulfleld's  l^gUl.  Ecdesie  Hibernice,  949 
Chetham's,  Humphrey,  Church  libraries,  950 
Cholera,  Report  on,  for  1854, 293 
— — ^-^  Appendix  to  do.,  323 
Drummond's  Poetical  Works,  (Hawthoraden) 

949 
Dunkin's  Arolusologioal  Mine  and  History 

of  Kent,  94^  946, 250 
Explications  des  Ouvrages,  &c.,  236 
Fanngton  Papers,  the,  253 
Festivities  of  Conan   of  Shebh.  (Ossianio 

Society,)  293 
Londesborough's  Miscellanea  Oraphica,  293, 

333,244 
Newlands'  List  of  Sewers  in  the  Borough  of 

Liverpool.  233 
Notes  and  Queries,  xi  sod  xii,  251 
BadclilT's  Observations  on  the  instability  in 

Friendly  Societies,  246 
Biohardson's,   Sir   John,    Magnetical    and 

Meteorological  Observations,  234 
Saoheverell's  Tryall,  252 
Sedgwick  and  McCoy  on  Palsdozoio  Bocks  and 

Fossils.  2  vols.,  294 
Shadwell  8  Humorist,  238 
Smith's,  C.  B.,  Collectanea  Antiqua.  iv.  2, 231 
'  Inventorium  Sepuloonde,  951 

Thompson's  History  of  Leicester,  945 
Voters,  List  of,  for  Southern  Division  of 

Lancashire,  991 
Wiloockson's  Account  of  the  Guild  Merchant 

of  Preston,  958 
Wright's  Songs  and  Carols  of  the  16th  Cen- 
tury. 959 
Learned  Soeieiiee,  Tran$aeiion»  if  Proeeedinge  qf. 
London. 
Archflsologioal  Institute,  Journal  of,  ▼!,  vii. 

viii,ix,x,xi;  925 
———————  for  September,  1865, 

233 ;  December,  1655, 250 
Arts,  Society  of,  Jounial,  Nos.  147,  '48,  '49, 

'00;  933 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

Science.  Report  for  1854.  938 
Geologioal  Society's  Quarterly  Journal,  vols. 
V,  vi,  vH,  viii,  ix,  x  ;  949 
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Oeologloal  Society'!  Qoartfarly  Jonnud,  volt. 

-J »«t^>** 

Nomismatio  Society,  Prooeedinga  of,  1893-M, 

233 
Fhilologieal  Society,  Tnmsactiona  of,  vols,  i, 

U,ill,iv,v,vi;  830 
Parts  1  to  ll,for  1854;  830 


18  ,.14.. 


;848 


1  -   a,  —  1855; 230 

18  £  13 ;  840 

7toll. ;8a8 

Royal  Society,  Prooeedinga  of.  No.  W ;  838 

Noa.  17  to  80 ;  852 

Boyal  Aalatio  Societv,  Journal  of,  vola  xi. 

TMTt  1 ;  xii ;  zili :  zIt.  part  1 ;  xv ;  zvi  part 

1;834 

DeaoriptiTO  Catalogue 


of.  MSS.,  834 


chitectare,  834 


834 


Eaaay  on  Hindoo  Ai 
Veatigea  of  Aaayria. 


Boyal  Botanical  Society,  Beport  for  1866, 838 
Boyal  Geographical  Sooiety^a  Journal.  xxIt 

(1854)884 

Lord  EUeamere'a  AnniTeraary  Addreaa.  884 
Statiadcal  Society.  Jooznal  of.ToL  xTiii.  parte 

1,8,3;  823 

4;  840 

xix,   l;a61 

Provincial. 
Cambrian  Arch»ologlcal  Jonmal,  Jaly  and 

October.  '55. 886 ;  January.  '56. 845 ;  April. 

'56.848 
Camorldge  Antiquarian  Society.  18th  Beport. 

833 
Easex  ArchaBoIogioal  Society.  Proceedings. 

'58. '53. '54;  836 
Leiceater  Literai7  and  Philosophical  Society, 

Beport  and  Papera.  833 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philoaophioal  So- 
ciety, Memoira,  vols,  il,  iii,  ir,  ▼,  vii,  (in 

two  parte).  Tiii,  844;  xi  831 ;  xii.  830 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Arcnaeological  Societya 

Original  Papera.  v,  1 ;  845 
(Oxford)  Aahmolean  Society.  Tranaaotiona. 

▼ols.i.  ii;  838 
Proceedings. 

]8i>5,8£«a 
Liverpool —Architectural  and  Archnologlcal 

Society's  Transactions,  ii.  1 ;  821 

Chemist's  Association.  Beport  &o..  881 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Pro- 
ceedmgs  No.  9. 881 
Scotland. 
Society  of   Antiquaries.  Proceedings   i,3, 

(1855)883 
Ireland. 
Boyal  Irish  Academy  Tranaaotiona.  xzii,  1, 

Literature.  348 
xxii.8. 

Science.  818 


Proceedings,  vi.  8, 848 

Geological  Society,  Dublin,  Journal,  vol.  i, 

parts  1, 8,3,4;  toi. iii ;  toL iy ;  vol.  v ;  vol.  vi ; 

parts  1, 8,  236  ;  vol.  vii.  parte  1.8. 858 
Kukennv  Archoological  Society,  Proceedings 

&c..  May,  July,  and  September.  1855,  233 ; 

January.  1856, 890 
Forei^. 
Soci6t^  des  Antiqnaires  de  Normandie,  Me- 

moires  x,4  (second  series)  845;  (thkd  se- 
ries) 845 
— — -^— — — — — —   de  r   Oueet,  Me- 

moirsa  1854, 850 


SwAMk  des  Antiquairea.  d«  r 
moires  iii,  836 

Bulletin.  1  to  15, 836;  16  to  81, 836 ;  88^ 
845;  83.850 
Smithaonian  Institiilion,  U.S..  Baports  viil 
and  ix.  837 
Limham's  Antiquitiea  of  Wisoonsia.  S37 
PuoUcations  of  Learned  Societies,  837 

3.  ParUttmentOfry  JPapen. 

Act  for  making  navigable  the  Sankey  Brook, 

1755.834 
Journals  of  the  Commons,  101  ^<ola.,  8S3 

^Lordo,         80     .,     853 

Bfinutes  of  Evidence  on  the  Livacpool  Slao- 

tion  Petition,  1853. 384 
Beports,  81  vols..  253 
Miscellaneous.  13  vols..  853 

4.  Ccn^te  PuHtpKlHa. 

Allan's  Essay  on  Ships'  Compaasea,  891 
Australia.  Official  Statistioa  of  Soolh,  888 
Bibliotheca  Albinacmiana,  848 
Blomfield's  Primary  Chaig»|  9» 
Bnrce'a  Geology  of  the  Environs  of  Olaafov, 

Buddicom's  Pastoral  "numglita.  896 
Calvert  on  the  Action  of  Otganio 

on  Oallio  and  Tannic  Acida.  8M 


-on  Adulteration  of  Oils.  284 
and  Johnson  on  Alloys.  884 


Charma,  Bi4)port  des  Fsuilles,  vi 

Disoonra  ear  nne  langae  Ontvsr- 

aeUe,858 
Clarke  s  Poem,  the  Dispensary.  896 
Colton's  Sacred  Poem.  834 
Danson's  Letters  on  Tenant  Fanning,  SM 
De  Br^antA.  M..  Biography  of,  891 
Evans's  Account  of  the  wedding  of  Polated 

and  More,  944 
Fell's  Bemarks  on  the  Lancnstazian  Systaa, 

886 
Financial  Befoim  Tracts,  new  aeriea^  vii,  vlil. 

ix.  xi,  xiii,  845 
French'a  l*arallel  Paaaagea.  iUastnting  Ovy 

Msnnering,  886 
GQlespie's  Educational  Wants  of  livwpool. 

845 
Hardwick's  Provident  Institntlons  of  tba 

Working  Classes.  848 

Financial  ConditlOB  of  Ditto,  891 

fisrt*s  Lectures  on  the  History  and  Anttqoity 

of  Nantwich.  846 
Heath's  Essay  on  the  Kraken  and  Sen  Ser- 
pent, 836 
Huot's  Etud4  sur  le  Boman  de  In  Bosa.  99 
HuU's  Three  Sermons,  on  Art.  xvil,  880 
Law  of  Partnership.  Chamber  of 

816 

Law's  Charge  (Bishop  of  Cbsster.)  1814, 991 
Law's  Ccmimencement  Sermon,  1804, 896 
Lester  fh>m  the  Picsidcnt  of  the  Bosid  of 

Heslth.883 
National  Paper  Money,  951 
Owen's  Sermon,  at  Warrington  Bine  Cesa 

SchooL386 
Poems.  MisceUaneous,  886 
Bagffed  Schools,  History  of  the  Origin  oi;9tf 
Bawlinson's  Beports  to  Board  of  Haahh. 

peoting. 

Camborne.  868 
Crosby  ana  Lithsdand,  891 
Sonthport,  858 
Smethwick,  858 
Ulveratone,  8S8 
Benahaw's  Sermon,  befbre  Ihe  Miqror 

Cornontion,  886 
Bhinifs  Essay  on  Aflvhssolo8y,8a6 
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Ritchie's  Address  on  Bsggad  Schools,  MO 
Beport  on  Cholers  Trestmsot  in  London,  2S3 
— — — — ^— —  the  Provinces, 
323 
.  Booke's  Geology  of  the  Lake  District,  two 
copies,  SSS,  344 
Sabbath  Defence  Tract,  3  copies,  338 

Answer  to  do.,  2  copies,  343 

Smith,  G.  B^  Pablio  Dinner  to.  331 
Towson  on  Ice  Impediments,  SBM 
Vaose's  Assize  Sermon  at  York,  336 
Wifian  Sermon,  17fi3, 336 
Wilson's  Sermon  at  Lancaster,  836 
Wilson's  new  mode  of  obtaining  Glycerine, 
334 
6.  BeportM  tmd  General  Jtmmala. 
Agrionltoral  Society,  Lirerpool  and  Man- 
chester, Journal  of,  1856 ;  346 
Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary,  for  1856, 233 
liverpooL    Borongh  Fund,  for  47,  48,  40,  50, 
51,63,54,55;  3St 
Borongh  Prison,  1853 ;  346 
Docks,  Accounts  of,  for  38,  SO, 

40,  41, 43, 45.  47 :  331 
Collegiate  School  of  Art,  first 

report,  833 
Free  Public  Library  and  Derby 
M  nsenm,  third  report.  1855, 334 
Industrial  Bagged   School,  re- 

£»rts  1—7,  345 
erratory,  report  of,  1856, 340 
Police    Establishment,    report, 

1M4,845 
Bagged  School  Union,  reports, 

1,3,3,4,6.8;  345 
Boyal  Institution,  report,  1866, 
350 
Mersey,  Gapt  Evans's  report  on,  1866 ;  343 
Manchester  Free  Public  Library,  annual  re- 
port on.  232 
8.  JfafM,  Pteiu,  BroadsUet,  jnc. 
Drawings,  two,  illustrative  of  Hornby,  Lan- 
cashire, 346 
Harding's  Views  of  Liverpool  (1655  and  1806) 

with  Key,  831 
Newspaper  cuttings ;— emigration,S34 ;  Notes 
and  Queries.  343  ;   Do^  246  ;   Do.,  350 ; 
Beport  of  Meeting  in  Leicester,  243 
Play  Bill,  religions.  350 
Bambler,  Liverpool  periodical,  odd  nombers. 

344,251 
Boman  Tesselated  Pavements,  three,  from 

Aldborough,  Yorkshire.  343 
Boman  Tesselated   Pavements,  two,  from 

Leicester,  343 
Booke's  Tables  of  Bsnk  Notes  and  Price  of 

Wheat,  832. 344 
Bnbbinff  ftom  St.  Mary  Bedolijfe  Ghurch.  350 
View  of  the  top  of  Bold  Street,  near  St 

Luke's  Church,  348 
Wood  Engravings,  (1)  fragment  of  Boman 
Pavement,  (2)  Boman  milestone  imperfect, 
(3)  Ditto  restored,  242 
Lichfield,  Mercian  diocese,  19 ;  poets  educated 

at,  41 
Lidderdale,  William,  exhibitor,  343 
Lilford,  Lord,  patron  of  Warrington,  64  n.,  73 
Lillie's  Grammar,  57  n. 

Lindell,  Boman  road,  338 ;  moor,  battle  at,  320 
Lincoln,  William,  bishop  ofL  231 
Linnaeus,  autograph  letter  from,  343 
linouis,  Lothian,  7 
liscard,  distribution  of  area  in,  30 
litany.  Anglo-Saxon,  30 

Literary  and  Philosophical   Society,  Leicester, 
donor,  333 ;  livarpool,  donor,  381 ;  Manches- 


ter, donor,  830,  331,  344 

Literary  and  Soientiflo  Institotions  Act,  303  n. 

Litherland.  distribution  of  area  in,  30 

Littledale,  Mr.  Edward,  354 

LivRRpooi.  A.  HuHDBBD  Ybabs  Aoo  ;  o^.Tabls 
Talk  or  the  Oldbw  Time.  344 

LxvsBPooL  Bat,  Brcobded  Chamobs  xv,  pab- 
vious  TO  1800, 353 

Liverpool,  drawings  said  to  be  original,  308 ;  his- 
toiT  of  its  commerce,  explanatory,  34 ;  popu- 
lation, town  and  suburbs  separ^ed,  33 ;  the 
Ert  of  the  Manchester  district,  303;  nopu- 
ion  of  town  separately.  33;  area  of,  not 
always  known,  83 ;  population,  maximum 
country  densi^,  33 ;  two  sources  of  inftwrma- 
tion^;  aotod  population,  33;  parish,  area 
of,  37 ;  population  of,  rate  of  increase  last 
century,  35 ;  ditto  in  this,  35 ;  estimate  for 
1901, 25 ;  population  of,  first  increase  in,  34 ; 
proportion  of  Uwm  and  of  9uburb$  in  Lancap* 
shire  and  Cheshire,  31 ;  suburbs  separately, 
population  of,  34 ;  parish^  distribution  of  area 
in,30. 35 ;  population  and  increase,  36 ;  borough 
of,  36  ;  manuflKturee  driven  out  from,  306  n. 

Lxvbkpool:  Mbmobaitda  touchimo  its  abba 
AND  Population,  33 

Liverpool  Observatory  appointed  as  a  place  for 
testing  msrine  meteorological  instruments, 
109;  apparatus  at  the.  110;  results  at,  318; 
bfluvmeters  tested  at,  118 

Llanbadrig,  sheep  bell  from,  833 

Lob.worm,  063 

Local  resources  developed,  304 

Loci  plane,  75;  nature  of,  86 

Lodoneis.same  as  Lftthii'"*i  7  n, 

Loitus,  Mr.  William  Kemxett,  diggings  of.  1001 
discoveries  in  the  palaoe  of  oardanapalus, 
104 

Londesborongh,  Lord,  donor,  983.  S33,  334 

London,  size  and  population,  166 ;  daiference  of 
history.  166 ;  East,  example  from,  88 

Longfellow's  poetry,  48 

Longovicns,  where,  133, 134 

Longperier,  M.  Adrien,  his  researchea,  101 

Lord,  epithet  of,  raplied  to  all  the  gods,  09 

Lord's  Frayer,  Anslo-Saxon,  30 

Lothians,  formerly  not  a  part  of  Scotland,  18 : 
early  colonization  of|  7 

Lowenstem.  M.,  paper  of,  insu£Bcient,  100 

Lower  Chaldea,  effort  of  M.  Taylor  in,  100 

Lucas,  Bobert  Lord,  853 

Lucubrations  in  msthematics.  84 

Lune,  name  of  Celtic  origin,  8 

Lug  worm,  333 

Lyme  in  Dorset,  limit  of  the  count  of  the  Saxon 
shore,  6 

M 

Macanley,  quotation  l^m,  48  n 

Macbeth.  King  of  Scotland,  18 

Macfle,  David  J.,  elected,  225 

Macfie,  B.  A.,  exhibiter,  228 

Machen  discovered  Madeira  isles,  168 

Maointyre.  Dr..  chairman,  345 :  donor,  348 

Madeira  isles,  discovery  of,  168 

Madness  of  Hamlet,  135 

Magbull,  disessed  pear  tree  at,  108 

Maingot,  Pierre,  watchmaker,  833 

Mainwaring,  Margaret,  64 

Mainway  gate,  133 

Makhar  the,  a  Chaldean  measure,  04 

Makhar  ffagex',  do.,  04 

Malakhoff.  nbotograph  of,  834 

Malcolm,  (Caeiunore),  Gnmbodani  ceded  to.  18 

Man  Island,  said  to  have  been  subject  Co  Edwine,  9 
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Maoobestar,  age  of,  909;  Roman  statton,  167  n ; 
in  Nortbnmbeiland,  1 ;  dilltarent  from  the  dis- 
trlot,  106 ;  area  and  population  of,  177 ;  tabnUur 
statement,  179 ;  naVioable  river  to,  900 ;  canal 
oommuniMtlon  to.  900 ;  aooeeaibla  by  tail,  900 ; 
in  the  manaAMtaiing  district,  190 ;  rstama  two 
nembers,  900 ;  newapmMra  and  bankers,  aerre 
for  the  district,  909 ;  newspapers,  ciienlation  of, 
903;  inorea^ng  as  a  mart,  and  aeereasing  as  a 
nanofactaring  town,  901 
Manchester  district  oompsred  with  London,  106 
Msnohester  and  Balford,  population  of,  900 
Manchester  and  LiTerpool  District  Banking  Co., 

903 
ManehesterGxammsr  School,  40;  when  founded, 

09 
Manchester,  msyor  o^  donor ,  939 
Mancoconiom,  where,  137  n. 
Manor  of  Warrington,  award  respecting,  04 
Manubctores,  ideas  snggested  in  name.  904 ;  lo- 
cality of,  how  determined,  900;  popolationfor, 
germs  of,  107 

MaKUPACTURXNO     ToWKS    IV    LiLMCASHIXB    ULU 

Crbshxu,  MSB  or,  190;  998 
MaSriceH,935 
Maps,  corioos,  938 
Manure,  new  kind  of,  999 
MaroelUnns  A^mmianas,  140 
Maroellos,  remark  of,  1 19 
Marcus,  emperor,  145 
Marie  Looise,  pear  tree,  diseased,  IM 
Maria  Theresa,  aatograph  o(L937 

MaBIVB  MBTBOBOLDeXCA.L  IHSTXUMBVTS,  TBST- 
ZHO  OB,  100,  960 

Marinsr,  means  aUbrded  to  teat  his  histnunenta, 
113 

Maritime  Tract,  Coont  of  the,  5 

Mars,  Hindoo.  948 

Marsh,  J.  F.,  donor,  930 ;  exhihiter,  931, 235, 937 ; 
paper  by,  51, 936. 954 

Marshall,  wmiam.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  91 

Martin,  Robert,  06 

Martindale^  Adam,  Lite  of,  quoted,  67 

Martland,  master,  130 

Mathematical  publications,  Tarious,  70,  8S,  84 ; 
contributors  to,  77 

Mathematics,  taste  and  elegance  in,  78 

Mather,  John,  donor,  991. 951 

Matley,  area  and  population  ol^  179 

MandLKDds,  the,  134. 135 

Mauritania,  one  garrison  from.  In  Britain,  4 

Maxima  and  Minima,  85, 10 

Maxlmus,  emperor,  145 

Maxwell,  Lieutenant,  sketches  by*  339 

Mayer,  Joseph,  exhibitor,  996,  934;  oflbr  of,  946, 
998;  thankBto,29l 

Mayfleld  print  works,  900  n 

McQuie,  Feter  B..  auditor,  990;  exhihiter,  951 

Mead,  fiunily.  rubbing  of,  951 

Medal  of  James  n,^5 

Medallions  and  seals  exhibited,  939 

Medals,  &c.,  934 

Media  taken  by  Saigon,  106 

Mediolanom,  where,  137  n 

Medlook.  river,  100, 908 

Medo  Persic  mode  of  writing,  101 

Meeson,  H.,  exhibitor,  995 

Mbmbbbs  EHBOLLBD.^Allcard,  William,  995; 
Barton,  H.C.,  930;  BaUy,  Edward,  995;  Black, 
J..  M.D.,  995;  Booth.  John  B.,  9S0;  Bouch, 
Thomas,  933;  Bowes,  John,  995;  Calrert,  F. 
Grace,  995;  Chapman,  John,  951 ;  Cross,  James 
L.,  9^ ;  Daw,  Robert,  949;  Dobson,  Wm.,  931 ; 
Estill,  Edward,  995;  Oraiebrook,  Oeone, 
931;  Hardwick,  Charles.  949;  Henderson,  Wil. 
Uam,  951 ;  Heywood,  John,  P.,  945 ;  Hibbert, 


Joseph.  945;  Jonea.  Ten.  John.  145;  Maefie, 
Darid  J..  935 ;  Farr,  Ber.  H.  950 :  BoUn,  Ber. 
P.  R.,  931 ;  Roberts,  Thomas  Kyffln,  994 :  Sand- 
bach.  William  R^  995 ;  Shawe.  John  H.,  995; 
Staniforth,  Ber.  TbomaB,  933 ;  Stdner,  P..  93D; 
Tobin,  Jamea  Aspinall,  930 ;  Turner,  wiDlam. 
jun.,  931;  Wilson,  George  F.,  925;  Welton, 
Thomas  A.,  933. 

Members,  separate  list  of,  917 ;  number  of,  218 

Merchant  TiUors*  School,  founded,  40 

Merchant  of  Venice,  quoted,  43 

Mersia,  may  have  beien  lbnnded.aa  aUngdom,  by 
Ethelfrith.  8 ;  diocese  of  Udifield,  10 

Merodaeh  tne  god.  inToked  107;  Bal»el,  an  an- 
cient temple  of,  97 

Mersey,  rirer,  south-western  boundary  of  North, 
nmbeilsnd,  I ;  psssage  of;  29;  increased  fteOity 
for  oroasing,  34;  calioo  minting  on  the  banks 
ot,  900 ;  Joined  with  Calder,  170 ;  natonl  history 
of  the  shores  of,  939 

Metsphysical  poets,  44 

Meteorology,  eonfiarence  at  Brussels,  on,  100 

Mexicans,  ancient  idols  of,  999 

Microscopic  examination  of  diseased  pear,  104 

BCiddleton,  position  of,  160,  170;  in  the  msnofte- 
turing  districts,  109 ;  no  newsp^ier  at,  in  18B0, 
903 ;  tabular  statement,  179 

Milton,  Humphrey,  senr.,  949 

Humphrey,  unr.,  940 

Mrs.  Elixabeth,  940 

John,  where  educated,  41;    portnit  ti, 

quotations  from,  44, 116 


Minima  and  Maxima,  85, 80 

Minge  on  the  Mersey,  933 

MitSj  Kintf  of  the  Mosehi,  106 

Monitorial  system,  esriy  ose  of,  60 

Moore,  Thomas,  sen.,  990;  donor,  294. 242 

M  core,  Rey.  Thomas.  221 ;  pspcr  by,  181, 991^5 

Moore,  Thomas,  (Deroy  Museum)  exhihiter,  938 ; 

paper  by.  938, 930, 956 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  alluded  to,  48 
Moreant  or  Morken,  varred  against  Huasa,  %  15 
Morecambe  bay.  998 
Mortar,  use  ot,  199 

Morton,  173 ;  area  and  population  o^  177 
Mosohi,  the,  conouered  ^Sargon,  105 
Moss,  Rer.  John  James,  fi9 
Mound  snd  ditch,  Aldinghsm,  930 
Mountsins,  names  of,  smrrlTS  long,  2 
Mountbarrow  House,  Roman  rwminna  at,  291 
Mukhattat.  position  of,  99 
Muloahy,  Dr.,  writings  of,  01 
Mule  splnning^rame,  905 
MosBUM,  AnoiTiovs  to. 

Ampbortt,  fhtfmsnts  of,  946 

Arms,  ftised,  from  the  burning  of  the  Tower, 
949 

Chairs,  four  ancient  oak,  Telret  seats,  990 

Clay,  bells  of,  mepared  for  potter.  240 

Coins,  twelre  Greek  and  Ronan,  M8 

Horse,  Jaw  and  teeth  of,  946 

Lead,  piece  of,  946 

Nails,  two  large  iron,  946 

Pottery,  dark  and  ornamented,  946 

Platter,  wooden,  of  cnriona  construction.  940 

Quern,  portion  of,  946 

Samian  ware,  sereral  pieoea,  946 

Table,  small  oak,  936 
Museum  of  the  Society,  airangamaat  ni^  218, 210 
Mnaeum,  temporary,  at  Preston,  296 
Mnssasir,  the  city  of,  106 
Mffeaihtm,  minute  dimensions  of,  195 
Myeraoongh,  Thomas,  133 
Myerscough  park,  urn  at,  134 
"  Myrionous/what,  117 
Mystery  in  Hamlet's  character,  115 
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Naboxiidas,  quay  of^  97 

Nabopolaaaar,&fherof,  Nebaohadneizar,  107 

Names  of  places,  indication  of  people,  1 

Namroma  the,  yanqnished  by  Bargon,  106 

Nantwioh,  chain  shot  from,  249 

Nares  quoted,  54  n 

Naamyth,  James,  Fairicroft,  210 

NatukalHi8tost,Iiipostaiccb  or  IV  National 
Schools,  941 

Natural  history,  value  of  contributions  on,  198 

Nan  or  Can,  a  King  of  Strathdyde,  14 

Nttvieula  wtgtdata,  photograph  of,  994 

Neale,  Sir  William,  988 

Nebel,  Don  Carlos,  author,  922  n 

NebnohadnezKar'e  statement  verified,  94;  the 
residence  of.  97 ;  East  India  House,  inscrip- 
tion of  94  ;  Babylonian  inscription,  107 

Neild,  Alderman,  900  n 

"  Nelis  d'  Hiver  '^  pear  tree  diseased,  194 

Nennins.  quoted,  6, 6  n,  7 

Newcastle  coal,  small  value  of,  188 

Newlands,  James,  donor.  293 

Newspaper,  a  test  of  the  independent  importance 
of  a  local  town,  909 

Newspapers,  rare  in  the  towns  of  the  Manchester 
district,  209 

Newton,  John,  elected,  920 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  mathemstioa]  studies,  76 

Newton,  175 ;  area  and  population  of,  177, 179 

Niebuhr,  opinion  of,  confirmed,  96 

Nineveh,  diggings  at,  100 

Nineveh,  language  of  Persian  decrees  published 
in,  100 

Nipur,  constructions  of  king  Sargon  at,  96; 
mole,  106 

Nisroch,  the  god,  a  director  of  marriages,  106 

Nootnide.  163 

Nomina  Kegnm,  quoted,  19 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Society,  donor,  24ft 

Norfolk  coast,  limit  of  Count  of  Saxon  shore,  6 

Normandy,  Society  of  Antiquaries  of,  donor,  946 

Norris,  H.,  identifies  forty-five  of  the  cuneatic 
characters,  109 

Norris,  Josephus^  watch  maker.  293 

North  America,  mfluence  of  the  war  with,  94 ; 
trade  to  reopened,  ib. 

NORTHUMBSaUkKD,     AhCXBNT    StATB    OP    TBB 

Wbbtbbb  pobtiob  or  thb  Einooom  op.  I 
Northumberland,  ancient  extent  of,  1 ;  origin  of 

name,  ib.;  in  diocese  of  York,  19;  Noitiiam- 

brian  kinm,  reside  d  where,  11 
Northern  pirates  called  in,  146 
Northumbria,  second  Saxon  settlement  at  N  JB.  of 

ancient  kingdom,  6 ;  fitness  of  the  coast  for 

such  an  enterprise,  6 
North  Scale,  hamlet  of,  299 
Notes  and  Queries  quoted,  64  n. 
Novaiis  quoted,  118  n. ;  122  n. 
Numismatic  Society,  donor,  223 


Observatory,  report  of,  960 
Octa,  reterred  to,  6 
Odericos  Vitalis,  tetUmoDy  of,  18 
Offerton,  174 ;  srea  aud  popolstion  of,  179 
Obsimir,  position  of  the  monnd,  97 
Oidium  Tuekeri^  ravages  of,  190, 197 
Oldham,  Hoith,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  40, 69 
Oldhana,  position  of,  lOO,  170 ;  io  the  manufketuring 
dUtriot,  109^  rsturot  two  members,  200;  canal 
oommuaieation   to,  906 ;  area  and  populaiion  of, 
178 ;  tabular  statement,  179 :  no  newspaper  at,  in 
1860,208 
Olympic  stadium,  length  of,94 


Omri's  house,  attacked  bv  Saifon.  106;  tOMs,  106 

Openshaw,  173;  area  and  population  or,  177 

Ophelia,  Hamlet's  love  for,  116;  fkets  respecting. 
126;  ehanu:terof,194 

Oppert,  Dr.  Julius,  member  of  the  soientifie  expe- 
dition to  Babylonia,  99;  identifles  forty-fivs  of 
the  cuneatio  characters,  102 ;  paper  by,  99,  946, 
266 

Orieanals  Society*  donor,  233,  236,  946 

Osier,  Follett,  snemometer  by,  212 

Osrio,  16;  kingof  Deira,  10;  slain,  10 

Osrio  of  Hamlet,  scene  with,  118  n 

Ossianio  Society,  donor,  646, 260 

Oswald,  brother  of  EanMd,  16;  eonqaers  at  Hex- 
ham, 10;  extent  ofhis  rule,  10 

Oswestry,  seal  of,  261 

Oiise,  i^ame  of  Celtic  origin,  9 

Ovates,  stone  of,  237 

Over,  parish  of,  243 

Overborough,  130 

Owen,  distmguished  himself,  16 ;  see  Bugcnins 

Owen,  Edward,  67,  70.  71 

Oxford,  colleges  founded  at,  48 

Ozford-road  Twist  Company,  situation  of,  908 

Oxton,  distribution  of  area  m,  30 


Padlock  made  ham  eannonball,  943 

Panuonia,  one  garrison  from  in  Britain,  4 

Papers  enumeration  of,  964 

Paradise  Lost,  onoted,  44 

Parohments  relating  to  families  in  Gheshirs  and 
Flint,  934 

Parker,  R.  Townley,  956  n. 

Paris,  Tbos.  J. ,  donor,  936 

Psrkinson,  Rev.  Thomas,  70 

l^arkinson's  Old  Churoh  Clock,  quoted,  09 

Parr,  Rev.  H.,  elected,  260 

Parihia,  conquered  by  Saigon,  106 

Parthian  kings,  rsside  at  Seleucia,96 

Pascal,  mathrmatieian,  76 

Pairioroft,  position  of.  169 

Paul,  Lems, invented  the  carding  machine,  906 

Pauper  class,  infiuence  of,  189 

Peacock,  John,  exhibitor,  963 

Peake  Dorothy,  944 

Pbab  Tbbb,  Ob  a  Fubooid  Disbasb  appbctivo 
TBB,  193,939 

Pearls,  Irish,  formation  of,  943 

Pease,  Comet,  998 

Peetinaria  Btlgica^  932 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  a  Manchester  man,  yet  works  st 
Bury,  201 

Penda,  independent  king  of  Merda,  8, 9 

Peudle,when  elevated,  130 

Pendlebury,  area  and  population  of,  177 

Pendleton,  srea  and  population  of,  177, 180 

Pendleton,  works  of  Armitage  at,  202 

PefdciUiunif  species  of,  106 

Penwortham,  castle  at,  136 ;  researches  at,2S6 ;  dis- 
coveries at,  ib. 

Peroival,  Dr.,  70 :  conjecture  by,  134 ;  quoted,  199 

Persecution,  parsble  on,  936  n 

Persepolitsn  writing  a  enneiform  system,  102 

Persisn  kings,  decrees  of,  published  in  three  lan- 
guages, 100 

Pewter  vessels,  Roman,  130 

Phalgi,  Sarson,  *  fiiller  of  the  dothes  of  the,"  106 

PhilologieslSociety,  donor,  230, 248, 249, 268 

Phillips  Professor,  permission  of,  219 

Philosophiosl  poetry,  46 

Philosophy  of  Hsmlet,  118 

Philostrstos  testimony  of,  confirmed,  96 

Photographs  of  Sebastopol,  296, 234 

E^ysioal  condition  of  poor,  inferior.  190 

Piotorum  Terra,  where  situatsd  ana  why  called,  19 
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PIcta,  entira  dbuM  of  th«  name.  If;  alUaoM  of  the 

nofth  Saxons  with,  6,  fi  n. ;  iaflos  of,  148 
PlIkinKton,  area  and  popolation  of,  178 
Pile  worth,  174;  areaand  popttlatioo  of,178 
Plaoe  M.  yielor»  diaooTerjof  kti»  Sanoa'a  palace 

bj, 100 
PIai)eto.61;  what,  01  n 
Platt^  Mr.,  Oldham.  810 
Playfldr,  writmga  of,  91 
Plin  J  teetimony  of  ooaflnned,  96 
Plump,  what  and  where,  198 
Plumtre,  William,  53 
Pla|a>vh,  testimony  of  oonflrmad,  90 
Poem,  what  eonstitotes  one^  96 
Poetic  principle*,  48  n :  poetic  ezoellenoe,  how  to  be 

attained,  49 
Poetry,  the  idea  in,  valuable.  80 ;  dealt  in  delaila,98 ; 

difltera  from  Terae,  3d ;  the  beao^  in  Ideaa  not  in 

m  ords,  37 
Polan  in  mathemaliea,  81 
Pole,  Ranulph,  53, 54  n 

Polonius.  character  of,  ISl ;  a  maxfan  monger,  ISl 
Poole, John,  iSO :  exhibiter,  853 
Poor  Law  Ststbm ,  (Ekolisr)  tibwbd  in  bb- 

JJkSlQ}!  TO  EOUCATXOK  AWD  M0BAL8,  181,  831 

Poor  Law  Syatem,  cMeot  of,  183 

Poor,  expense  of,  188;  reeeiving  relief,  nombor  o^ 

181 ;  children,  181 ;  fflegitimale,  181 
Pope  as  a  poet,  45 
Popish  conspiracy,  831 
Populated  area  in  a  town,alwayB  rwajioM,  S7 
PMuIation, maximum  country  denai^.Si ;  avarage 

density,  38  ;  in  Manchester  dialriot,  171 
Porisms,  75 

Poiter.  Bobert,  his  map,  137 
*'  Portus"  to  Ribcheater,  138 
Potation  penny,  58 
Potato  disease,  symptoms  of,  190 ;  progreas  of  not 

obserTable,l(M) 
Potteries,  where,  907 
Pottery  manulhctored  In  LlTeriKX>l,900  n 
Pottery,  Roman,  128, 199 
Potu.  editor  of  Eaclid,  80,  89 
Prs»-Raphaelite  principle,  50 
PracTs,  Thomas  de  Bertomleghi  849 
Prayers  of  Greek  Church,  837 
Prayers,  early  in  the  morning,  50 
Prayer  Book,  Anglo  Saxon,  30 
Prefecti,  who  and  what,  19 
Preston,  exonrsion  to,  950 
Pnston,  history  of  in  preparati<m,  197  ,  exevrsfon 

to,  903 ;  museum  in,  188  n,  950 
Prestwioh,  area  and  population  of,  177 ;  pupils  to 

industrial  school,  180 
Priestley,  dedicates  lectures  to  Yamghan,  830 
Privateering,  frequency  of,  84 
Proceedings,  session  Tiii ,  917 
Prophets,  passages  of  referred  to,  38 
Psalms,  Saxon  words  in,  49 ;  particular  one  refrrred 

to,  38 
Pul  an  usurper,  104 ;  identified  with  Belochus  by 

Sir  Henry  Kawlinson,  104 
Pulukh, pronunciation  not  sati&Aictory,104 
Pumping  of  barometers,  1 10 
Purre  birds,  mode  of  flight,  838 
Purse,  oriontalj948 
Pyralidat,  153 


Queries*  emblems,  44 
Quern,  Roman,  130 
Quixote,  Don,  193,  193  n 


Badoliffe,  position  of.  189 ;  area  and  population  of, 
178 ;  taoular  statemont  reapeoUng,  ITS ;  in  the 


mannfhctnring  district,  199 ;  no  nowapaper  at 

in  1830, 903 ;  bleaching  at,  900  '^' 

Railway  oommnnlealion,  909 
Railway  from  Ltverpool  to  Manchester,  207 
BaiuiaU,  tablea  of,  915 ;  diagrams  nimxring  to. 

915,  910 
Bain  gauge,  size  of,  913 ;  working  of,  913 ;  teaalte 

of,  990 
Baines,  Bot.  Canon,  68 
Baleigh«  Sir  Walter,  antograph  of.  S31 
Bamaay,  Ber.  Aithnr,  paper  by,  1 15, 948, 9B6 
Bamabottom,  works  of  the  Grants  at.  903 
R^idity  of  increase  in  Manchester  distriet,  188 
Bapik,  the  town  of,  106 
Ras,  in  Sargon'a  Kingdom,  105 
Basaam,  M.  Hormoxd,  effects  of  at  Nimereh.  180 
Bawlinaon,  Sir  Henry,  101 ;  Aaavrian  text  of  tibe 

Behi8tiinin80rlpttonpal»li8hedb7.99:  oainiaa 

of,  94 
Bawlinaon,  Robert,  donor,  921, 983.  959 
Bawstome,  Bobert  Atherton,  71,  79 
Beason  dilTerent  from  anderstaading,  116  n,  117 
Beculver.  Yetasii  at,  3 
Bedan,  photograph  of,  934 
Beddiah,  area  and  population  of,  179 
Bed  noses,  changes  lU^  853 
Bedootio  ad  abaurdiun,  what,  78 
Beform  Bill,  gave  paniamentary  repiroaentamm 

to  many  towns  hare*  900 
Begad.  f(til  of,  9 

Beginald of  Coldingham^qnoted,  19 
Benf^w,  part  of  anoient  Kingdom  of  Btraihehde. 

14 
Bennell,  errors  of,  97 ;  <minion  of,  98, 97 
Beport,  annual  general,  917, 990 
Beprieyes,  two,  931 
Beaponds,  what,  50  n 
Beaulta  of  Poor-Law  System,  185 
Beynard  the  Fox,  eariy  edition  of;  894 
Bhind,  A.  H  ,  donor,  990 
Bhine,  a  national  bvrrier  to  the  Oennaaa,  3 
Bhys  ap  Griffith,  pavment  to,  949 
Bibble,  sappoaed  by  some  to   be  the   ooalh- 

westem  boundarr  of  NorthamboriaDd.  119; 

naaaage  of,  29 ;  ralley  of,  140 
Bibble  and  Mersey,  ooontry  between  in  dioesas 

of  Lichfield,  19 
Bibble  and  Darwen,  position  of,  137 
Bibcheater,  to  the  ^  Portus,"  139 
Biboheeter,  950;  was  it  a  port^  138 
Bich,  opinion  o^  confinne<L  90 
Bichard  of  Hexham,  qnoied,  13 
Bichardaon,  Sir  John,  donor,  994 
Biderch-hen,orByderic,  waned  against  Haasa, 

9,15 
Bigodunum.  what.  134. 130 
Bingworm,rangi  round  In,  197 
Bitson'a  annals,  quoted,  15  n 
Rivera,  names  of,  aorrire  very  long.  9  *  tinan  of 

Nortnumbxia  hare  Celtic  namea,  9;  nangafale, 

length  of  in  England,  900  n 
Biyer  flats,  eight  ror  commeroe  of  liTerpool  and 

Manchester,  904 
Bixxio,  David,  described,  827  n 
Boberts,  Ihomas  Kyffin,  elected,  9M 
Robertson,  photographer.  934 
Bobin,  BoT.  P.  B.,  elected,  931 
Bobinet,  Charles,  watchmaker,  999 
Robinson.  Dr ,  experiments  by.  918 
Bobeon,  Dr.,  lus  remarks,  128;  nis  yiews,  135 
Roby's  traditions,  quoted,  999 
Roch,  river,  109, 908 
Rochdsle,  origin  of  the  name,  906 ;  relatiye  aitaa^ 

tion  of,  ITOi,  171 ;  in  the  msnnfiictaring  district, 

199 ;  rettmis  one  member.  900 ;  esriy  condition 

of,  107  n ;  arsa  and  popowtion  of,  178 ;  tabalar 
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■Utement,  178;  ooaal  conunimlotttion  to*  900; 
no  new«]Mtp«r  tX  In  1860, 809 ;  works  of  Biicht 
at.  S03 ;  papils  to  industrial  school,  180 

Bocnefoaosult's  nuadms,  ISl 

Boe  Island,  239 

Boger  of  Poltoa,  possessions  of,  21 

Boger  of  WendoYSr,  quoted,  80 

Bogers,  letters  ftt>ni,  299 

Boman  legions  in  Britain  from  dllftirent  parts  of 
the  empire,  9 

BomsnixedBritsin,meanlngoftenn,0 ;  whatlike,9 

Boman  roads,  inqmries  respecting,  133 

Homan  sites,  identifled,  137  n ;  towns,  pzinoipsi, 
148;  popnlation,  147;  garrisons,  military  colo- 
nies, 4;  remains,  ysrioos.  240;  coins,  188; 
coins  from  GtJway|^243 ;  pottery,  188 

Books,  John,  donor,  832,  244 

Bosenorantx,  character  of,  184 

Bosworm,  Colonel,  194;  his  pamphlet^  194  n 

Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  donor,  894 

Boyal  Botanical  Society,  donor,  838 

Boyal  Geographical  Society,  824, 2S2 

Boyal  Institution,  donor,  2fi0 

Boyal  Irish  Academy,  donor,  248 

Boyal  Society's  Proceedings,  quoted,  825  n 

Boyal  Society,  donor,  290, 2S8 

Boyton,  171 ;  area  amd  population  of,  178 

Bugby  School,  founded,  40 

Bumworth,  area  and  population  of,  177 

Busholme.  area  and  population  of,  177 

Bnssell,  Mr.,  portrait  of,  281 

Bussian  helmet  and  sword,  235 

Buth,  appeal  of,  referred  to,  88 

Byder,  Thos.  B..  donor,  240 

Byderio.see  Bidereh-hen, 

Bynse,  Ottlwell,  60 

8 

Ssered  writings,  illustrate  rlews  of  poetry,  98 
Saddleworth,  area  and  population  of.  178 
SaUbrd,  in  Uie  manuilioturing  distrlot,  100 ;  le- 

tnms  one  member,  200  n. 
Samson  Agonistas,  quoted,  44 
Sancho  Panza,  123 
Sandbach,  Wm.  B.,  elected,  220 
Sankey  Brook,  act  for  the  narlgation  of,  206 
Sansom,  Thomas,  chairman,  248 ;  ezhibiter,  881, 
232,231,236;  paper  by,  108, 232, 265 ;  remark 
by,  233  n. 
Sardauapalot,  discoTeries  In  the  palace  of,  104 
Sargou  king,  oonstrucuoDa  of,  06 ;  palace diteoTerlea 

by  M.  Victor  Place,  100 ;  cylinder,  trantlations  of, 

105 
Sarmatia,  one  garrison  from  in  Britain,  4 
Saskatchewan  river,  prong  homed  anielupe  at,  890 
SariDe,  Sir  Henry,  mathematician,  75 
Sazoh  Elrmkht,  on  tbc,  in  tbb  Diction  Of 

Enolisr  PostkTiOO 
Saulcy.M.de,  101 
Saxon  cbroniele,  testimony  of,  1 
SaTon  porulation  vanouisbed  the  ancient  British.  7 
Saxon  Shore,  Count  of  the,  9,  5 :  extent  of  his  rule, 

5.0 
Saxon  towns,  principal,  148 
Saxons  and  Franks  on  shores  of  Belgium   and 

Armorica,  5 
Saxons  known  to  us  in  Ptolemy's  time,  5 ;  plan  of 

permanent  conquest,  0;  influx  of,  140;  invasion 

by,  146;  expelled,  140 
Sealegatd,  Roman  road,  288 
Scblegel  on  Hamlet,  1 15 
Sobomberg  General,  proclamation  of, 252 
Sobcols  Ibr  paupers,  184 
Scboolmsster,  hit  position  in  union  schools,  188  ; 

stipend  of,  83, 63  n ;  appointment  of,  50 ;  dismissal 


of,  50 ;  sclMMl  books»  184 
Scboolen,  msthsmalieian,  75 
Science  deals  in  generslissriflos,  98 ;  mathematieal, 

at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  tS 
ScieiMM,  wQoh  oultiTafesd,  254 :  promodcn  of,  218 
Sclavonic  prayer  book,  297 
Scotch  penny,   supposed,  128;  warriors,  burial 

ground  of,  I^fiS 
Scots,  influx  of,  140 
Scott's  Monastery,  sUnded  to,  41 
Seott,asapoet,40 

Scourving  of  Christ,  ivory  carving  of,  837 
Scythia,  conquered  by  Sarson,  105;  Isngnags  of, 

Persian  decrees  publishedla,  100 :  mode  of  writing 

101 
Sesoombe,  see  Poulton,  distribution  of  areau.  90 
Seal  of  Warrington  Grammar  School,  50, 57 
Seal  leaden,  Nantwieb,  820 
Seaton,  MiuoivGeneral,  194 
Sebastopol,  photogri4>hs  of,  234 
Sedgwick  Profkssor,  donor,  224 
Section,  determinate,  75 
Sections  of  ratio  and  space,  75 
Sefton,  the  Earl  of,  death  of,  210 
Selenoia,  Parthian  kings  reside  at,  85 
Semiramis  Queen,  wife  of  Belochus,  104 
Semitic  oonqnests  in  Asia,  1C3 
Sieges, 82;  what,  62n 
Serou,  tee  Chim 
Seventh  Yolume,  issue  of,  218 
Seven  Spheres,  temple  of  the,  08;  seven  lightt  of 

theesrthgod,08 
Shafton,  Sir  Pienqri  example  of  language,  41 
Shakapere,  where  educated,  41 ;  his  eduoation,  42; 

Platonist,  110;  observant  of  both  extemsl  snd 

internal,  llO;  his  mods  of  creating  dtaracter,  117; 

quotations  from,  49 
Shamash  the  god,  the  giw  of  possssskon,  100 
Sharp,  Mr.,  Manchsster,  210 
Sharpies,  arsa  and  populaticn  oi,  177 
Bhawe,  John  B..  elcctad.  225 
Shaw,  Ssmuel,  07, 08, 71 ;  rector  of  Warrington,  08 
Shepherd,  Dr.,  290,  260  n. 
Shepherd,  William.  88 
Shrewsbury  sdicol,  fimnded,  40 
Shuttleworth,  area  and  population  of,  178 
Sibson,  Mr.,  hb  opinions,  198  n. 
Sidney,  where  educated,  41 
Silk  worm,  how  iqjursd,  197 
Simsspatti,  tibe  town  of,  conquered  by  Sargon,  105 
Simnei  Lambert,  280 
Simpson,  Thomas,  his  inlnencs  on  mathematics, 

70,77 
Simson,  mathematician,  75, 70 ;  works  in  Latin,  70 
SIpar,  constructions  of  king  Sargon  at,  08 
Sippara  Mole  of,  made  by  Sargon,  105 
<*  Sir,"  use  of  as  a  title,  54  n. 
Sits,  convenienne  of,  imolies  what,  800 
Siward  invaded  Bootland.  by  order  of  Edward,  18 
Slave  trade,  84  ;  fluctuations  in,  24 ;  decline  of,  84  ; 

carried  on  largely  at  Liverpool,  24 
Slusius,  00 

Smith,  Lancsshire  geometer,  77 
Smith,  Charles  Roach,  donor,  821, 289, 991 
Smith,  Colonel  Hamilton,  840, 84 1 
Smith,  H.  Ecroyd,  donor,  242.  exhibitor,  880 
Smith,  J.  P.  O.  photosrmphs  belonging  to,  234 
Smith,  S^rduer,  bis  life  quoted,  23-'>,  n. 
Snithsonian,  Institution,  donor,  897 
Snake  stones,  Welsh,  2J7 
SneliiuB,  Mathematician,  79 
Sneyd,  Richard,  59,  04  n. 
Sneyds  of  Bradwell  and  Eeele,54  n. 
Soapstone  eaten,  230 
Sociit^  Arehaologique  de  TOrleanais,  donor,  233| 

890,850 
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SoelAU  Arahaologiqoe,  I'OuMt,  donm-,  SSO 

SomerrUte,  PhiUp  de,  M9,  S40  n. 

Sootbe7,asapo6l,4o:  where  adooUed,  41 

SodeCjr,  ezteiuion  o^Sl? 

Spain,  five  gairisona  from  In  Britain,  4 

Spear  heads  fonnd,  13i ;  from  Connemara,  9t9 

Spenaer,  practice  of,  41 ;  qootationa  fhmi,  4;),  43 

Sphaeria  Robertti,  m 

Sphingidn,  156 

Bporee  of  fongl,  light  neceaaary  for  groirth  of,  105 

Spotland,  area  and  population  of,  178 

Spinning  of  cotton,  not  extended  at  Manohettar, 
SOI:  when  invented, 801 

St  Dominiok,  Ivory  carving  of,  237 

St  Oeorge'a  Hall,  meetingB  in.  917 

St.  Helena  canal,  the  first  in  £n|0and,  900 

St.  Paul's  aohool  founded,  40;  poets  educated  at, 
41 

St.  Sebastian,  ivory  carving  of,  237 

St.  Vincent,  Gregory,  mathematician,  75 

StaflTordshire.  steam  power  in.  911 

Stalybridge,  now  situate^.  105,  906;  position  of, 
100,  170;  the  manufMturing  district,  190;  no 
newstwper  at  in  1850, 903 ;  area  and  population 
of,  179 ;  tabular  statement  179 ;  works  of  Cheet- 
hamat,  902 

Standard,  battle  of  the,  19 

Staniforth.  Rev.  Thos.,  elected,  933 

Btarkie  fiunily,  possessions  of.  243 

Sarkie  pedigree,  portion  of,  944 

Statistical  Society,  donor,  210, 251 

Statntea  of  Warrinffton  Grammar  aohool,  57 

Staves  of  oak  found,  134 

Steam  engine, Watt's  first  patent  for,  905 ;  applied 
in  cotton  manuftusture,  ^05 

Steiner,  F.,  elected.  v30 

Stewart,  mathematician,  75 ;  works  in  Latin,  75 

Stipends  of  masters  of  grammar  schools,  09  n. 

Stockport,  navigable  river  to,  900;  a  Roman  sta- 
tion, 107  n. ;  site  of,  206;  relative  situation  of, 
170 ;  in  the  manufacturing  district,  199 ;  returns 
two  members,  901 ;  area  and  population  of,  179 ; 
tabular  statement,  172 :  newspapers,  circulation 
of.  903 ;  works  of  Kershaw  at,  909 

Stockport,  south.  174 

Stockton  Heath,  130;  remains  at,  131 

Stoke-on-Trent,  999 

Stone,  elastic,  fh>m  Delhi,  230 

Stonenouse,  James,  donor,  259;  exhibitor,  998, 
943 ;  author  of  paper,  998 ;  remarks  on  a  foimez 
paper,  943 ;  his  present  paper,  954 

Stoney  gate,  1?8 

Stone  walls,  Urswick.  999 

Strabo,  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  93;  testimony  of, 
confirmed   96 

Stretford,  Bishop,  06 

Strathclyde  Welsh,  who,  13 

Strathdyde  Britons  recovered  their  power,  11 

Strathclvde,  list  of  kings  of,  in  Chalmer's  Cale- 
donia, IS  n. ;  assert  their  independence  after 
the  battle  of  Hatfield,  9 

Btreetgate,  Roman  road,  236 

Stretford,  173;  area  and  population  of,  177 

Suburbs,  the  term  defined,  28,20 

Success,  reasons  for  want  of,  185 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  231 

Suggeatlons  in.referenoe  to  poor,  190 

Susa,  diggings  at,  100 

Susianmode  of  writing,  101 ;  and  Assyrian  laa- 

Swafe.  Lancashire  geometer,  77,  83,  84,  88 

Swarthmore,  229 

SwiU  Brook,  136 

Swinton,  Industrial  Schools  at  185 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  quoted,  89 

Bymeon  of  Durham  referred  to,  1)  n..  91 


Symonda,  ttmon,  00 

Synthesia,  geometrical,  77;  olaaa  of  propoaittfriu 
suited  for,  77,  78 

T 

Tame,  river,  109;  part  of  Meraay,  906 

Tame,  John,  993 

Tamudeans  attacked  by  Sargon,  100 

Tangencies  of  ApoUoniua,  75;  oaao  of,  M 

Tanteeton  Hall,  133 

Taouth  the  goddess  proparea  the  stone  of  pakit- 

iug.lOO 
Tartar  civilization  in  Asia,  103 
Tailock,  John,  08 

Tfeylor,  Mr.,  efibrts  of  in  Lower  Chaldea,  100 
Tavlor,  Richard,  54, 50 ;  <*  Sir"  Bichacd,  00 
Tcnirou,  see  Cmm 
Tea  Caddy,  with  inlaid  pottery,  290 
Teachers  of  pauper  children,  184 ;  ineompeteni 

in  Union  Schools,  180;  disconiageoient  of;  100 
Te  Deum,  An^o  Saxon,  90 
Telescope  naed  in  testing  baromotera.  111 
Tell  Ohaxaleh,  position  of,  90 

Haikeh,  position  o^  90 

— -  Seid,  position  of,  06 

Schetiteh,  position  of,  00 

Zawiyeh,  poaitton  oU  90;  miwning  oC  the 

word,  90 
Tennant,  William,  deaoribed,  997  n. 
Tennyson's  Mav  Queen,  alluded  to,  4S 
Terebella  CoHehiligaf  932 
Terra  inter  Ripam  et  Meraham,  90,  91,  29;  i^ 

pended  to  Mereia,  90 
Tetraoes  at  Walton4e^ale,  199 
Thanet,  scene  of  first  Saxon  aettlement,  6 
Theodosiua,  emperor,  145 
Theology,  language  required  for,  90 
Thermometers,  method  of  testing,  113;  limitaSiOD 

in  the  errors  of,  113 
Thom,  Rev.  Dr.,  chairman,  917, 993, 994. 995. 933 

930,230,936,249,950,  959;  donor, 948, 944, 990 . 

exhibitor,  937 :  thanka  to,  995 
Thomas  M.,  Arohiteot,  OS 
Thompson.  James,  donor,  945 
Thompson's  seasons,  quoted,  30 ;  ho  used  eJaaaie 

woros,  49 
Thomber,  Rev.  William,  139,936  n. 
Thomham,  174 ;  area  and  population  ct^  118 
Thomwest,  Roman  road, » 
Thorwalsden,  quoted,  190  n. 
Thrace,  one  garrison  fh>m,  in  Britain,  4 
ThrelfiJl,  Richard,  950 
Thrush,  disease,  parasitic  fonoi  in,  197 
Thurland  Castle,  objects  found  at*  934 
Thurot,  M  ,  defeat  of,  951 
Thursday  half -holiday,  59 
Tiemey,  Rt.  Hon.  George,  70 
TUdesley.  Thomas,  04 

Tobacoo-box,  ancient,  937;  pipoa  fbimd,  134 
Tobin,  James  Aspinall,  enrolled,  933 
Todmorden,  works  of  Feilden  at,  901 
Tonga,  174 ;  area  and  population  of,  177, 178 
Tonga,  river,  109 
Torque  of  gold,  934 
Tosu,  Eari  of  Northumberiaod,  91 
Tottington,  Lower,  area  and  population  of,  178 
Town,  the  tenn  defljied,  98, 99, 106  n 
To wna,  fbrmation  of, 39;  Country  rivalship  of.  147 ; 

Roman,  140 ;  growth,  of,  an  important  ani^eot 

of  study,  99 :  sites  of  in  Manchaster  distnot. 

109 :  in  Northumbria,bava  Celtio  namoa,  9 
Townley,  Edward,  134 
Towson,  John  Thomas,  donor,  994 
Toxteth  park,  area  of  ttie  part  in  the  Borough  of 

Liverpool,  97 ;  distribution  of  area  In,  90 
Transport,  means  of,  inadequate,  907 
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Treasury  warrant  of  WUliiim  III,  253 

Treaty,  commercial,  w-ith  France,  '^4 

Treutall,  whut,  61  n 

Tribuue,  who  aud  what,  19 

Trinula  Ciuclu$,2Si 

Tubal,  conquered  by  Sur  ,'on,  105 

Tudor,  R.  A.,  paper  by,  .:i-',  .'J5 

Tulketh  Hall,  13-1, 130 

Tungrecaui,  situate  at  Uover,  3 

Tungri,  in  Britain,  3 

Tumbull,W.  B.D.D.,doaor,  231,240 

Turner,  WilUam,Jun.,  elfcted,:;3l 

Tweed,  name  of  Celtic  origin,  2 

Two  gentlemen  of  Verona,  quoted,  43 

Tyldealey,  174  ;  position  of,  169 ;  area  aud  popu 

lation  of,  180 ;  tabular  statement,  17:*;  lauds  in, 

53 
Tyndales  translation,  4i 
Tyne,  name  of  Celtic  origin,  8 
Tyrus,  the  land  of,  trauHpIantitd,  100 
Tyrwhitt,  quoted,  54  n 

U 


Warburton,  filisftbetb,  lady.  64 

WatburtoQ,  Sir  Pator.  M Jft ;  arms  of,  65 

Wardleworth,  area  tna  {KqUation  of,  178 

Warka,  diggings  at,  lOO 

Warrington,  Augustine  priory  at,  54  n  ;  lands  in, 

53 ;    manor   and    ad^owson,  53  ;    grammar 

school,  40,  5S  pnpila  from,  73 
Wabbikotok,  on  Botxlsb'm  Fbbb  Gbammab 

School  at,  51 
Warsimani  attacked  bv  Sax^on,  106 
Washes  for  diseased  plaots,  106 
Watches,  curious  oollectlon  of,  228 
Watchmaldng  at  Liverpool,  206  n. 
Water  frame,  Arkwright's  patent  for,  205 
Waterloo,  distribution  of  area  in,  30 
Watt  and  Boulton,  205 
W^att's  first  patent  for  steam  engine,  205 
Wavertree.  oistribution  of  area  in,  30 
Weaving  sneds,  becoming  common,  200 
Wedgwood  cameos,  231 
Wedgwood,  Thomas  O.,  donor,  252 
Welsh,  who  in  reality,  149 ;  legends  of,  150 ;  quoted 
illustration  of  a  principle,  22 


U  or  Auv,  the  tjod,  106 ;  the  temple  of  the  god,  98  '•  Welsh  and  Danes  warred  against  Athelstane,  17 
Ulikhus,  who,  lf>4  \  Welsh,  Mr.,  snecessftd  attempt  to  correct  the 


Umbrella,  early  specimen,  243 

Understanding  different  from  it'fison,  lift  n.,  117, 

121 
ITuicorn  of  Thibet,  supposed,  2*>'< 
United  Slates,  quantity  of  cotton  from,  20.') 
Uoa  Corinth i^  ravageH  in,  197 
Urlcouium,  site  of,  148 
Urien,  King  of  Reged,  0 
Uimstone,  173  ;  area  and  population  of,  177 
Urn,  Roman,  dug  up,  134 
Ursaha,  King  of  Armenia,  106 
Urswick,  Little  and  Great,  229;   coppor  vessel 

found  at,  230 


Valentiniau,  Emperor,  1 15 

Van,  conquered  by  Sargon,  105 

Vase  from  Lima,  226 

Yaughan,  Benjamin,  235 

Vaughan,  Hon.  Hamuel,  235 

Vaughan,  William,  235 

Yemiers  used  in  testing  barometers,  110 

Yerse  mere,  not  poetry,  35 

Vespasian,  coin  of,  130 

Yetasii,  situate  at  Reonlver,  3 

Victor  penny,  59  n 

Victor,  mathematician,  75 

Village  deserted,  254 

Vine  disease,  similar  to  that  of  pear,  196 ;  extent 

of,  196 
Valuta  punctata,  224 

W 

Wada,  ealdorman  in  Lancashire,  19 

Wakefield,  Gilbert,  71 

Wakefield,  John,  66 

Wales,  invasion  of.  149 ;  relation  to  Britany,  150; 

few  towns  in,  148 
Wales,  William,  88 
Walker,  Rev.  Robert,  225  n 
Walker,  T.  J.  &T.,  211 
Wall,  foundation  of,  128 
Wallace,  writing*!  of,  01 
Wallasey  lighthouse,  annient,  254 
Walmarston,  area  and  population  of,  178 
Waliey  Island,  229 
Waltox-lk-Dalk,  Roman  Rbmains  found  at, 

127,247 
Walton-le.d9]e,  etvmolagy  of,  138  n 
Waltan-le-dal»i,  i.Vs 
Warbortoo,  Bishop,  on  Laertes,  123 


marine  barometer  by,  110 
Welton,  Thomas  A., elected,  S33 ;  calculations  by, 

171 
Wemeth,  area  and  population  of,  179 
West  Derby,  distribution  of  area  in,  30 ;  area  of 
the  part  in  Borough  of  Liverpool,  27 

West  Indies,  slave  trade  to,  24 

Westminster  school, founded,  40 ;  poets  educated 
at,  41 

Weston,  Sir  Richard,  '.'HI 

West's  Antiquities  of  Furness. 

West  of  England,  trade  of,  207 

Whalley,  Abbot  of,  02;   Wada,  stationed  at,  19; 
in  Northumberland,  19 

Wheel,  ancient,  130 

Wheeler,  James,  his  hiutoo',  210 

Whewell,  on  mathematical  education,  91 ;  quota- 
tion frx>m,  90 

Whitaker,  Dr.,  his  suggestion,  1, 19;  his  deriva- 
tions, 138  n. 

Whitaker,  John  134 

White  Doe  of  Bvlstone,  46 

Whitehead,  Jas.'W.,  exhibitor,  224 

Whitheme,  bishopric  of,  1 7 

Withing  Trees  Inn,  132 

Whitworth,  Mr.,  Manchester,  210 

Wildbore,  mathematiciau,  77 

Wilkinson,  Thos.  T.,  donor,  232 ;  paper  by,  75, 268 
2)5 

Willacy,  Mr.,  256 

William  the  Conqueror  established  the  present 
limits  of  England,  18 

Willott,  Joseph,  67 

WilHon,  George  F.,  elected,  225 ;  donor,  234 

Wilson,  Professor,  described,  227  n. 

Wind,  Ubles  of  the,  214 ;  maps  of,  214,  215 

Windermere,  Koman  road  by,  135 

Wittington,  173 ;  area  and  population  of,  177 

Wittington's  Grammar,  57 

Wolfe,  Re>-nold,  57  n. 

Wolfe's  Ode  on  Sir  John  Moore,  46 

Wolfonden,  Lancashire  geometer,  77 

Woolen  fabrics,  coarse,  where  manufactured,  207 

Wool'on,  Little,  distribation  of  area  in,  30 

Wooltiin,  Much,  diijtribntlon  of  area  in,  30 

Worcester  School,  p  lets  educated  at,  41 

Wordsworth,  where  educated,  41;   quoted,  39; 
quofiiions  from,  45,  46 

Workhouiies,  improvement  in,  192 ;  test,  183 

Worm  i-aits,  23J 

Wordley,  area  and  population  of,  177 
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Wrazliam,  tSB 

Wri«]il,Johii,07 

Wright,  Blohtfd,  p«l&ttciM  by*  t91 

Wright,  Thomas,  donor,  »t ;  Piper  bjr,  i5l,  t89 

Wzottedey,  Lord,  825  n. 

Wuerdle,  u«ft  nd  popnlatLon,  178 


Tat«gh«n,  with  Danuwoiu  blaAs,  ttl 


Tfltot,  JoMah  BcooloB,  daath  ef,  SSI ;  Ua  con&ae 
tion  with  looil  literatnia  and  acianoe,  ib.;  reao 
lation  reapeoting,  ib, 

Tehu,  king,  aaid  to  be  the  aon  of  Omii,  109 

York,  Roman  ramaina  at,  199 ;  Nortbuabiia  in 
diooese  of,  19 

Torkahire,  ataam  power  in,  811 

Toong.  Dr.,  naod  olaaaio  woida,  4S 

Tataljfeni,  coriooa  atone  from,  tS4 
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